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» the following Treatife. 


} 

+ Acknowledge the fubject I am now called in pro- 
Ee vidence to treat, is very myfterious, fpeculative and 
iy 


fublime, in fo far as it relates to that glorious ob- 
ar ject of faith, an IncARNATE Gop, or God in 
: eee . e . . “39 12 
Ay, Our nature; which is one of the higheft fubjects of divini- 


ia eit y" 
1 Sahai 


“ty, and which I am obliged to handle in oppofition to 


ee 


ws What my opponent calls an imaginary idea of Chrif? as 
v5" “man. “’Which idea ncither belongs to any branch of fulid 
*{philofophy nor found divinity, nor hath it any concern 
2 >*Swith true religion; and, in fo far as it hath nothing of the 


‘or a corporeal object. . 
‘The author [have to do with, feems, as will appear 

in our progrefs, very much difpofed to extenuate the er- 
‘rors and corruptions of this church, which the Aflociate 
Prefbytery give tefliniony againil. But, if, amon o- 
ther things, the fupreme Godhead snd proper Divinity of 
our Lord Jefas Chrift, as God equal with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, when it was openly attacked, was-nat 
Ih duly 


j. 


vi Pe ree Ck, ’ 
duly witnefled for in the judicatures, there may be rea-_ 
fon to fear, that the difhonours dohe to the Mediator if, os: 
his Deity, as well as in his other Royal prerogatives 4s 
King in Zion, may have provoked:God to leave many \). 
of this generation to follow divers and ftrange doétrines,:, ** 
and to give them up to ftrong delufions and vain imagin 
nations. Of which one of the moft grofs and dangerous", | 
is the imagiriary idea of Chriff as man: which is a cof-." | 
ception including, at the utmoft extent of it, no other’ 
view of him but merely in his humanity. God hath gi- 
ven us the glafs of his word, where, if he alfo give us. 
the eye of faith, we may fee Chrift, our incarnate God. : f° 
Mr. Robe hath told us of another ‘glafs, ‘namely, that’ ** 
of an imaginary idea, wherein we can only. fee him as ¥ : 
man. And, whether this is’help{ul to the other,lis parti: 7 
of the inquiry I:am to make in the following, treatife. {s. 
Mr. Rebe, in the title, and in the fecond page..of his: “w 
letter, undertakes to difcover the fraud and falfhood of $4 
the Appendix of my letter, intitled, Fraud and Falfhood % 
difcovered. How he hath managed this undertaking, the ty 
fequel may evidence. Only, if he found out in that Apg, * 3 
pendix fomething of yet greater confequence than fraud’. ‘f 
and fal/hcod, and had he been very fure and confident *y 
that there was here/y and bla/phemy vented therein, then, %8. 
I think thefe would have deferved a room in capital let-#*% 
ters on the title-page, that all readers might be. alarined, .. 
and ftirred up to fearch into, and avoid the herefy and: 
blafphemy which he is pleafed to diftinguifh with capital ¢ 
Jetters elfewhere in this performance of his, namely, That: ‘ 
the human nature of Chrift is no part of the object of ‘faith, 
and, that it profiteth nothing, p. 73. and again, p. 47..." 
That the human nature of the giorious Redeemer is no part. ¢ 
of the objechef faith. “he charge feems very high, e- * 
{pecially if, as he alledges, I have in terms afferted the -_ 
above pofitions.. Dut | hope to,fhew, that he hath quite 
failed im his proof; and that, inftead of finding out e- 
vefy'and blaf/phemy, he hath fallen into the mire of grofs 
idolatry, making fome other thing than the living and 
~ true God, the proper object of faith and worthip. It is 


my 
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: my province at prefent, not only to defend myfelf a- 
yj‘ ~gainft his falfe charge, but efpecially to cleae and vindi- 
4% cate the truth which he hath darkened and perverted, [- 
a 42. declared my refolution, when I wrote and publifhed that 
¢ ‘i letter, intitled, Frand and Fal/hood difcovered, ever to 
46) Scontend for the laft word, but only for the truth: and 
4° “therefore it was, that, though, after the publication there- 
ay + Of, I faw a letter of Mr. Vebfter’s, directed to mec, writ- 
#. * ten with fo much hafte and difpatch, as feemed to linport 
‘i a vain ambition to have it bear the name of a ready an- 
ae wer yet I gave no reply thereto, not only becaufe that 
Xe» letter was no anfwer to minc, almoft in any part, except 
W ,) the title-page of it, which happened to be advertifed by 
iste the printer, for certain reafons of his, five or fix weeks 
before the’ book itfelf was publiflicd ; which gave Mr. 
Webfter fufficient time for moft of his animadvertions ; fo 
“i, that there was little occafion for fuch boafting as appear- 
#.*’ved therein of the quick produétion thereof: but alfo I 
gave no return to it, becaufe, while the whole fubftance 
i. of my pamphlct ftood unanfwered thereby, I had nothing 
@> to give a return to, but partly fome grofs mifreprefentati- 
y¢ ons of facts, which it was little matter whether any be- 
FY; lieved to be true or not ; and partly fome flights of idlo 
te. banter, which deferved no moment of any man’s precious 
%., time to write upon, nor would well become the gravity 
45 of a Minifter to employ his time and pen about ; while 


Aer’ alfo any: thing there objected, that fecmingly deferved 
+ confideration, was obviated evidently in my pamphlet, fo 
' as any that pleafed to read it again, might fee his letter 
“B *-anfwered; and efpecially, while no article of divine truth, 
\:* nor,‘ confequently, the glory of God, was immediately 
7 concerned therein. But, now that U find Mr. Rode hath 
' Pe only made himfelf a falfe witnels againft me, which 
[think I fhould eafily bear with, when I know I have 
truth on my fide, and, confequently, am reproached tor 
the name of Chrift; but when his bold and ignorant at- 
a ° = tack upon me imports in it what ought to be of far great- 
er concern, even a bearing falfe witnefs againft God, and 
his truth as it is in Jefus: therefore I judge the glory of 
Py a 2 God, 
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God, and the credit of truth, require, that I fet this mat- 


ter in a clearer light. And, fince providence hath put 
this work in my hand, I undertake it, not fo much for the 
fake of divines, or the learned that are well feen.in divini- 
ty; among whofe hands I could freely let Mr. Robe’s let+ 


ter pafs without any anfwer, becaufe my very words, as 
they ftand cited by him, will anfwer for themfelves, toany* 
intelligent perfon that underftands divinity ; but rather . 


for the fake of the more inadvertent ‘and inconfiderate, 
that may be ready to have their minds corrupted by fuch’ 
flrange doétrine, as that of an imaginary idea of Chrift 
as man, as if that belonged any way to the faith of this 


creat myftery of godlincls, God manife/ted in the flefh ;. 
which lies not within the fphere of imagination, ‘The — 
fubject therefore [I am to treat, however intricate, yet ~ 


may be very profitable, and of the greateft.confequence 


for time and eternity, as it relates ‘to faving faith, inop- 


pofition to delufive fancy and imaginary notions, * » 5 ° 
As to that part of the title of this book, vz, A trea> ° 


tife of mental images, 1 hope the learned reader will not 
miftake the meaning, by fuppofing me to think, ' that i- 
mages were fubjedtively in the mind or underftanding 5 


which Lown is not properly the feat thereof: but I call ; 
them mental objeétively, as they are prefented by the i- + 
magination to the mind; and fo by mental underf{tand no — 

more but internal images, as diftinguifhed from external, -: 


and confequently much of the fame import with: fancies, 


in the former part of the title, viz, Faith sh al ; both’ 


which are internal. Yet I chufed to call them: mental, 
 yather than internal images ; becaufe as the mind is the 
proper feat of faith, fo thefe images are efpecially burtful 
and oppofite to faith, as they are mental, or as they o- 


perate upon, difturb, diftract and darken the mind, di- ’ 


yerting it, with thefe imaginary pictures, from viewing 
and fixing upon the proper object of faith. 


I hope thofe who have been the ordinary readers of . 


fome other writings that have come from my hand,’ will 
not be offended, but will excufe me, that in this work J 
have been obliged to go much out of my ordinary road of 
' * * 
writing 


’ ' 
¢ 


“% 
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se «writing only upon divinity, now to treat it with a greater 
"34 mixture of philofophy, than I have formerly accultomed 
<3, myfclf unto. And, fince I do not expeét that all my 
af. readers will be philofophers, (though yet I would by this 
~ » treatife defire to fence them againft vain philofophy), I 
ww am fufficiently aware, that, though [ have ftudied as plain, 
Hi “homely and intelligible language as I could ; yet the na- 
gure of the fubjeét is fuch, that I fear much of it will be 
above the capacity of the vulgar ; and that it is only thofe 
.» that are knowing and judicious that will be moft edified 
ee by fome parts of this performance, if the Lord blefs it to 
+, them. ‘The reafon is, becaufe not only is the matter in 
hand avery high and myfterious point of divinity, but 
Mr. Robe’s pofitions about it lead to confider it with rel:- 
tion to the concern he thinks our natural fenfes, ideas and 
imaginations have therein: which neceflarily obliges me to 
ufe fome {cholaftick terms, philofophical arguments, and 
%. metaphyfical diftinctions. “hefe Lown are much out of 
’. vogue and fafhion, among many in our prefent time. 


i 4, But, though indeed the abufe of them hath led men to~ 


‘9 much vanity, error and wickednefs ; yet the right ufe of 
|. them is fometimes exceeding neceflary even in divinity, 
#, efpecially controverfial. Many that have profefled no 
,’. great liking to philofophical and metaphyfical reafonings, 
* have yet found themfelves obliged to make ufe of them, 
‘“{ in order to expole the fubtil and fophiftical arguinents of 
»' shereticks, I find Mr. Locke himfelf fometimes forming 
‘ge fyllogifins in his treatife of Aronan underflanding. Even 
y though he decries the fyllogiftical way of reafoning in that 
fame book; yet he calls it the art of fencing with the 
hitNe knowledge we have. ‘The learned Profeflor of phi- 
lofophy Heeriboord, di/p. p. 222. fhews, in feveral parti- 
‘ culars, the ufefulnefs of that part of philofophy called me- 
taphyficks, particularly in theolegy ; and fhuts up his 
difcourfe upon that head, by obferving, that even thofe 
who: difapprove and condemn metaphyficks, among 
whom he mentions the learned Amefius, do yet very fkil- 
fully make ufe of them, when the prefling objections of 
adverfarics require it, and alfo on other occafions : which 


(fays 


faith and religion. 
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(fays he) is a clear document and evidence, that metas # 4) 


phyficks are exceeding neceflary for a divine,” To ‘this 
purpofe the learned Davenant, in Col, ii. 8. in many ca- 


{es illuftrates the great advantage and ufefulnefs of philo- 


fophy,, and the art of right reafoning, in the matters of 


yet we do fo neither rafhly nor unreafonably, Maccovii 
reg. theol. & philof. p. 21. 22. Verum cum vero non pu- 
enat, Sc, Ratio fana non pugnat cum theologia: fana di- 
cimus, nam corrupta pugnat, Yc. Ratio requirttur’ ad 


theologiam, non ut argumentum, fed wt inftrumentum, Fe, 
exe The truth of divinity and the truth of philofophy are not. | 


oppolite, though they be diftinéct. For example : Philo- 
fophy teaches, that @ virgin cannot bring forth a childs 
and indeed ina natural way this is true, Divinity teaches, 


that a virgin can bring forth a child fupernaturally ; and this’ 


alfo is true. Thefe truths are not'the fame, but ‘difting ; 


yet they are not oppofite. “hus found reafon is not op- es 


pofite to religion, though corrupt reafon is. *“Reafon is 
neceflary in divinity, not as an argument, but an .in/iru- 
ment: that is, not for proving any divine’myftery by rea- 
fon, but for underftanding divine things, jt is: requifite: 
we have reafon; for neither infants nor idiots can learn 


divinity. “The Reverend Mr. Alexander Webfter, who, 


in the forefaid letter, was pleafed, by way of taunt, to. 
call my work in the fprefaid pamphlet, @‘compleat fy/tem 
of metaphyficks, may find more reafon, if he pleafe, to 
defign this’ treatife by that name. But, if he intended, 
by fuch a gibe, to ridicule that part of philofophy,' which 
yet men of the greateft learning and renown, both in this 
and former ages, have intitled, fcfentia catholica, an u- 
niverfal feience, (treating though both of corporeal and 


fpiritual things, yet in a way tranfcending the: nature ‘of’ 


all corporeal things as fuch ; which none I think will de- 


liberately deride, that are not funk into earth and flefh ae 
then | may fay of all fuch taunts, as Ovrd faid in another °° 


cafe, 
.  Derident flidi verba Latina Geta. 


! f 


| er. 


‘Though we believe above reafon ;,°.: 
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"The work,, reader, you are here prefented with, be- 
L “ing (opus otit) compofed at {pare hours, that it might not 
1 interfere with, nor hinder my other neceflary bufinels, 
i has therefore not only been the longer upon my hand, 
* but muft, on that account, be fuppofed to contain feve- 
.. ral repetitions of the fame subject. Yet J have taken what 
“* care time allowed me to purge it of ncedlefs repetitions. 
And where the many repetitions in my opponent’s tract, 
* led me alfo to repeat his arguinents anew ; yet I endea- 
*', your to anfwer the fame thing, not flill the fame way, 
but under different confiderations and enlargements, or 
i by different examples and illuftrations. 
*. If the titles of vain philofophy, and vile divinity I have 
given to the pamphlet animadverted upon, feem harfh to 
| fome, two things, I think, may be faid for it. One is 
this, That as philofophy abufed to introduce falfe and fal- 
'  lacious reafonings in religion, is in fcripture called vain, 
: Col. ii. 8..fo divinity (confidered as a fcience diftinét 
» from that, but) corrupted, and taught fo as to give ad- 
.. mittance to inward or outward imagery and idolatry in 
H,: religious worfhip, or to dead images and idols, which 
i jn'{cripture are called deteflable and abominable things, 
he “Jer. xvi. 18. may not unfitly be called vile. Another 
# thing I would fay, if thefe titles feem to be a hard re- 
i, flexion upon the author, this is what I cannot well help : 
‘but I have not afcribed them directly to the author him- 
$. felf, but his work ; becaufe I would fain hope better 


. ‘ 


himfelf, or a divine, but through prefent temptations be- 
ing hurried into a ftrgin of language, and way of expref- 
, fion, which, when he comes to himfelf, he will not jue 
; tify, but condemn. If he proudly difdain to be correct- 
ed by one whom he has already reprefented in fuch an 
odious manner, as chargeable with here/y and bla/phemy, 
he will perhaps but add, to his former errors, the guilt 
Mo, of defpifing the means of conviction. However, though 
this fhould be the cafe, yet my defign in this work will 
not be loft, if it ferve for a caution to others againft the 
dangerous tendency of fo many grofs and crroncous pofi- 
i ae tions, 


te. 


Ae things of him, and that he hath acted therein, not like . 
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tions, as are advanced in the pamphlet I here offer re=, 
marks upon. 1 intend not to remark upon the whole, | 
but efpecially what relates to myfelf, and the attack made, ¥ 
upon my doétrine refpecting faith, in oppofition to fan- cnt 
cy. A great part of the pamphlet concerns my brother 
Mr. Fifber ; who, if he had leifure, and thought it worth es 
his while, is able enough to anfwer the violent and viru- : 
lent attacks Mr. Robe makcs upon him, even though 
boafted of, as he does likewile of fome of Mr. Currie’s 
performances, as if there were 10 an/wering ofthem. But, 
if he think fome writings, becaufe unanfwered, tobe un- . 
anfwerable, he but pleafes himfelf with his,own smagina- .j 
ry ideas, But fo will none whofe thoughts are folid, and © 
under the government of reafon and judgment. a 
If what I wrote formerly, and in the Appendix here 
reprinted, had not met with a prejudiced mind, I cannot 
fee how any could have found fuch grofs error therein, 
as Mr. Robe pretends todo. But, as he is the fir? that 
hath charged me with heterodoxy, fo noné will judge it; § 
I fuppofe, out of my way to examine, whether he hath {$f 
truly found it or not ; and whether he hath therein be-.» f 
wrayed his own ignorance and error, When J infinu- ¥,f 
ated in my letter, that, according to my information, 
they were not all found divines that were the inftruments * § 
and promoters of the work at Cambuflang, I had no fuch : 
clear view that Mr. Robe was of that number. But now ,§ 
indeed I cannot fee how to exclude him: for, if I mif- Mh 
take not, unlcfs I could fuppofe that many things he hath 4 
here advanced, are merely di/putandi gratid, or only the 
rafh eruptions of refentment, and not his {tated judgment, 
I cannot vindicate him from heterodoxy and idolatry both, 
relating to the human nature of our glorious Redeemer. (IF 
And, though I am willing to fuppofe in charity*that the 
former is the cafe, yet I do not fee any fuch charitable fup- 
pofition he exprefles towards me in his whole book : which 
may fhew how much he is under the conduct of his own |} 
fpirit, or a worfe, at prefent, when he adventures to 
fpread among the common people, that I have vented { 
herefy and bla/phemy on this fubject, and that im ae 5 
without ° 
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_ without fuppofing that I may have any found meaning in 
* my words, and without being fo fair and candid as ei- 
ther to notify that the charge is in his own words or 
terms, and not mine ; or to fignify, that my words might 
admit of the confequence he thus deduces from them. 
But, when he inferred from them fuch a dreadful charge 
as it is impoffible to invent words more bloody and bitter 
than thofe that denominate one an heretick and a blaf- 
phemer, Ican-hardly think it poffible, that he was fo void 
of underftanding, as truly to believe what he wrote ; and 
- fo void of common fenfe and philofophy, as to deduce 
* fuch conclufions where there were no premifles to found 
them ypon,‘as Iam to make appear. It is certainly a 
great fault for any to put his own forced comment upon 
‘his adverfary’s words, and, when he hath made it as gro{s 
as he can, then to argue againi{t it as his adverfary’s opi- 
nion,- ‘This is what Mr. Aede complains is done againtt 
him, p. 3. of his letter. But, if ever a man did pra- 
ctife what he condemns, Mr. Rode hath done fo, by rack- 
ing his invention to fupport his delufive dreams, fancies 
and imaginations relating to the human nature of Chrift, 
and aflerting, that I deny Chrif’s human nature to belong 
~ to the objec? of faith, becaule I refufe that Mr. Rohe’s 
imaginary notion of it belongs to that object: that is, be- 
caufe I will not allow the ideal fancy of it in the brain 
‘ to belong to the rea/ faith of it in the heart, therefore 
his abfurd and monftrous inference is, That I deny it to 
be the object of faith. And, becaufe I affert, that that 
fancy of imaginary idea of Chrift’s humanity is but an 
unprofitable and vain imagination, hence he infers, that 
I affert in terms, That Chrif’s human nature is unpre- 
fitable, In this manner I am to fhew how much needles 
“pains he hath put himfelf unto, to find out herefy and. 
blafphemy, wherche would never have dreamed there was 
any fuch thing, if he had not conceived me to be his an- 
tagonift, and if he had not been fo much drowned in the 
depth of delufion, as to confound faith with fancy, and 
real fupernatural and profitable knowledge with ideal, na- 
tural apd vain imaginary notions, I doubt not but I 
-o have 
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have indecd inferred many things from Mr. Robe’s ftrange 


doctrine, which he may fuppofe he never thought of: 
but, if they are neceflary confequences of, and natively» 


dceducible from his new doétrine, [ cannot help charging, 
it therewith. Yea, the doctor cannot be quite innocent, 
whofe doctrine is juftly chargeable with fupporting even 
the crrors he profefles to difclaim, becaufe he ought to fee 
{uch confequences, and guard againft them. ‘Which they 
cannot be thought to do, who bring in new words inte 
divinity, which frequently have new opinions lurking un- 
der them, according to the known maxim, Qui fingit nova 
verba, fimul nova dogmata fingit. Such a new term in di- 


vinity is that of an imaginary idea of Chrift as mani What , 


new and odd doétrines are plainly implied in it, and de- 
ducible from it, may appear in the following treatife. 


As the doétrine of imaginary ideas, in my judgment, 


belongs not at all to theology; fo, if 1 have ‘advanced any 
thing new, or unthoughtof by others before me, upon it, 
I know not. But I think every man has a liberty togive 
his mind and opinion, when called to it, uport any point 
of philofophy, that does not contradiét fome point of di« 
vinity. Which if it do, he ought to take no liberty to 


admit it into religion, but rather ought to oppofe the in-' 
troduétion thereof; which is part of my prefent work :__ 


whercin as oft as I give my judgment, Ido it not with- 
out giving a reafon for it; and, if it be in any matter 
wherein philofophers differ among themfelves, my differ- 


ing from fome of them is therefore inevitable.’ However, - 


my opponent, by declaring pointedly, that his imaginary 


idea can have no other object but what is merely corpo- \ 
real, has made my work the more eafy in determining 

that it cannot belong properly to the aét or object of faith, - 
awhich is the evidence of things not yet feen: yet this fub~ ° 


ject is fo new and ftrange, (1 knowing no divine that hath 
Yircétly treated it), and the expreflions Mr. Robe hath 
upon it, are fo many and various, that I an obliged to 
enlarge and extend my difcourfe upon it toa more than’ 
_ ordinary length, that fo I may endeavour to fhut all the 
doors he-hath opened for his doctrine of natural fenfes and 
oo E imaginary 
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, imaginary ideas, by whieh he would bring it forth, and 
make it fet up its head among fpiritual fubjects, as if it 
were agreeable or had any conformity to the doctrine of 
sevealed religion: while to me this doétrine of his appears 
difagreeable, yea and difgraceful to human reafon and 

,» Judgment, and much more oppofite to divine faith, and 

© the glorious gofpel of Chrift. 

Mr. Robe’s pamphlet was publiflied about the end of 

 Auguft, anno 174.3. ‘This book in anfwer to it, though it 
took, fome time and Icifure, as I have faid, was written 

. and might have been publifhed anno 1744. Which I 

, mention, that the reader may not impute it to me, that 

w the work has been kept fo long from his view: which is 

fi owing to fuch as were intrufted with it, and thought fit 

., to publifh the title-page, with propofals for the printing 

ofits which yet was afterward managed without that ce- 

4 yemony,. . 

- Mr. Robe refers fo frequently to my words in the Appen- 
dix of the: forefasd pamphlet, that it fcems neceilary the 
reader have it in his eye ; and therefore J have thought he 

" it be here inferted.. 


APPENDIX to the Pamphlet, intitled, Pyaud and 
. Falfhood difcovered, publifhed anno 1743. 


~ Reverend dear Brother, 


{se . 


a AD you not earneftly defired my thoughts and 
foe H ‘remarks upon Mr. /Vebffer’s poftf{cript, I was 


difpofed to neglect and undervalue it, among 

the reft of the publick tafhes, calumnies and reproaches 

B- caft upon me and my brethren ; believing the Lord will 

in due time wipe them away, when the wrath of man, 

and even the rabies cleri, fhall praife him: he fits upon 

. . the floods, and is mightier than the noife of many wa- 

"ters; he “fules the raging of the fea, when the waves 

thereof arife, he flilleth them. However, knowing that. 

no mam but myfelf was capable to clear the faéts which [ 

have opened up, relating to the forefaid correfpondencc, 
a Cc 2 
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I thought the glory of God, and the ercdit of truth, ob- © 


Jiced me to anfwer your defire; and the rather that I 
fee alfo, what a mighty advantage the promoters of this 
work think #hey have gained, even by that fraudulent 
copy of my letter publifhed by Mr. Vebfters Mr. Robe 
calls it my memorable letter to Mr. Wefley, a Minifter 
of the church of England; and, fince I began to write 
this letter to you, I fee that copy taken out of Mr. Web- 
JSter’s pofticript, and reprinted at Gla/gow'by itfelf, with 


his notes. In the title-page of that copy it is called a | 


detter of mine, fhewing, that ftrugglings and outcryings, 
fo as to drown the Minifter’s voice, &c.‘are very con 


fiftent with a work of the Spirit of God. © Alas ! what is ° 
this they are boafting of ? And what have they found in . 


my letter for themfelves, or again{t me ? 'What is called 
Struggling as in the agonies of death in Mr.'We/fley’s let- 


ter to me, is plainly afcribed to the devil'in my letter to 


him. What they call outcryings, fo as to drown. the Mi- 


nifter’s voice, is in my letter to him judged to bé the ‘noi- } 


fy part that is aéted efpecially by thofe that are neither 
folid nor judicious ; and hence I feldom ever heard any 
fuch clamorous noife in time of publick worfhip, without 
giving a publick check to it. Mean time, for as unbiaf- 
Jed as my deliberate fentiments are fuppofed to haye been 


when I wrote that letter, if I had been writing it yefter-. Me 
- day, I could hardly have told my fentiments more plain- 
Jy, in oppofition to thefe very things wherein they judge” 


they had me upon their fide, 

I fee myfelf defigned in the title-page of that forefaid 
copy, Minifter of the Affociate Congregation at Dunferm- 
fine; and 1am ready to apprehend that an enemy hath 
done it: for it is cafy to fee, that as this way of defign- 
ing mc, imports a denying of my ftanding paftoral ‘rela- 
tion to the whole of this parifh, and thus a juftifying the 
violent meafures that have brought about: thig Aflociate 
fituation; fo, how rank it fmells of a finful compliance 
with the defections of the day, and how much it tends to 
harden fome in their negleét and contempt of the only 
Jawful and fettled miniftry they have in this place, is eafy 

to 


=* 


%, todemonftrate. Dut, alas! many: that would be thought 
friends to a reformation-work, are lifting up hammers 
and axes againft it, when they do not know or confider 
| they are doing fo. Tis true, they pretend they are on- 
4 ly fet againft the way and manner wherein we manage our 
a: Appearance for reformation: but, till once they put hand 
: to the fame work in another or a better way and manner, 
they give evidence, that it is the cau/e it/e/f, and not eur 
); manner of witnefling for it they oppofe. 7 Tis ealy to fee 
how Mr. Webfter and others write of Chrift’s Kingly of- 
|: fice and government, in fucha eencral ftrain, as would a- 
gree as much with the principles of luofe Seétarians, as 
; Of true and {trict Prefbyterians. What fhall we think of 
f° the prefent eftablifhed church of Scot/and, when thefe a- 
}. mong them that fometime profefled to be contending with- 
yin doors for the fame reformation-principles that we were 
} appearing for without doors, are now betraying the caufe 
s . Of Prefbytery ; and, under a pretence of religion, and a 
beifg as zealous as others for the Kingly government of 
a. Chrift, are bufy-pulling the Royal pearls out of his crown? 
Hh <The prefent work fo much magnified, I cannot but 
fear is alfo promoted by fome that feem to be fayvourin 
of a Deiftical fpirit. I fee Mr. Rode, in his fecond letter 
,to Mr, Fifber, (which feems to be more bulky than the 
“* reft of his continuations, and to fell of a different flrain 
** in fome places from his ordinary), citing with approba- 
| tion fome words of Mr. dédivare’s’s fermons and there- 
in I fee very great feomine renard paid to the feripture, as 
the great and flanding rude, an Wfollible and sufficient 
v rule. It would feem any notable epithet may be given it, 
\\ providing it be not called the on/y rule to dire&t us how 
U we may glorify and enjoy God. ‘This good old way of 
, . fpeaking, with refpect to the ancient Proteflant dodrine 
“-- of the perfection of the feripture as the only rule of faith 
and practices feems to be going out of fathion. I con- 
fefs Tam not perfectly pleated with their teflimony to the 
prefent extraordinary work, as a work of the Spirit of 
God, whofe principles tend any way to the difparagement 
of the word of God; nor yet their teftimony, who take 
advantage 
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advantage from that work, to defpife and difparage a pus 
blick teftimony for the doctrine, worfhip, difcipline and go- * 
yernment of his houfe, appointed in that word. While our 
oppofers in the eftablifhment make this providence a re~ “fit 
buke from heaven to us, and an appearance of God fot, } 
them, againft us and our feceflion and teftimony, it de-° . 
ferves confideration, whether they be borrowing God’s ‘ 
weapons to fight againft his caufe among our hands, and 
whether it bears not fome refemblance to Rabjhakeh’s blaf-  "F 
phemy ? Ifa, xxxvi. 10. Aim I now come up without the Lord ¥ 
againft this land to deftroy it? the Lord faid unto me, Go ‘fe 
up againft this land, and deftroy it. Our Lord hath warn, 
ed us fufficiently, that they who perfecute his people, and 
flay his witnefles, /hall think they do God fervicay and fay, %y 
Let the Lord be magnified; is not the Lord among us? 
John xvi. 2. Ifa, Ixvi. 5. Micah iil. 10, 116 126. re | 
The unbiafled regard of the Affociate Prefbytery to the - 
caufe of reformation among their hands, ‘appears even in | 
a fpecial circumftance, wherein yet ia fiek reproached, ° 
as if they were now appearing againft Mrs Whitefield and 44 
"his extraordinary work, becaufe the fuccefs and {preading “4 | 
influence of it tends (fay they) to make our intereft among 
the people to fink, and to draw them away from us; where- 
as Mr. Vhitefield was caft off by the unanimous confentof / 
the brethren of the Prefbytery, whenever they found his die. ' 
rect oppofition to that caufe. And this was done at his + 
firft coming to Scotland ; and fo before ever they knew | 
what fort of fuccefs his miniftrations could have here, and 
when at the fame time they knew what fplendid reports 
there were of his wonderful fuccefs abroad: yet they durft 
Jay none of thefe things in balance with the publick caufe_ | 
among their hands, which they were fure was the caufe 
of God, or with the ancient work of reformation they — 
were appearing for, which they were fure was the work of | § 
God ; and that therefore no new work, that men wereat- | 
tempting to raife upon the ruins of it, could’be the work ° 
of God. Mean time, none of the promoters of the pre- 
fent applauded work have much ground to boaft of any 
victory gained, or advantage obtained againft us. It-has 4 
pleafed . 
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pleafed the Lord to cep thefe hitherto in the hour of temp- 


m 

( tation, who-were defirous and concerned to keep the word 
i of his patience, and to increafe our congregations from 
fr 
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‘1 time to time, notwithftanding thefe extraordinary efforts 
ig Of tlie enemy againft us, 
¥*° Tee in the forefaid fecond Ictter of Mr. Robe’s I am 
'é' more honourably yoked and quoted with the good Mr, Shep- 
"» herd, than I expeéted, upon the fubject of imaginary ideas, 
h. or the images of fpiritual things reprefented to the fancy. 
ho I am content to be reckoned of the very fame mind with 
i, that worthy author on this head. Only I don’t think his 
mind or mine either can fo evidently be known from thefe 
4 ‘inftances Mr. Robe gives,’as from another which I fhall 
h cite from the fame author on the parable, p. 80. where, 
Y' Speaking of four forts of men that fpin out the fineft thread 
of deceit or delufion to themfelves, and that think they 
| believe when yet they have not the Son, he fays, ‘* The 
“¢ third fort is thofe that clofe not with promifes only, but 
}  *©-with Chrift himfelf; but it is only with the image and 
1 *¢ fancy of him, which they think is himfelf, In true 
4 & faith the Father reveals the Son ashe is, or the Son re- 
SM & veals himfelf as he is; and faith hence clofes with him 
“ashe is, ‘Fohn vi. 40. But fome there be that hear of 
«© him, hence think what he is. Hence a carnal mind i- 
x! .<¢ magines of him, as it imagines of a King in a far coun- 
“try, and falls down to his image, and trufts to it, and 
1. ‘depends on it, and joys in it, until aman come to be 
8) & converted, or to die, and then he fees the deccit.”’ With 
1. this do@trine of Mr. Shepherd’s I cordially agree: and as I 
am ready to fuppofe, if it had been faithfully preached in 
— the weft of Scotland, we would not perhaps have heard of 
“\ fo many converfions there; fo I think Mr. Fi/ber has too 
peat advantage againft his antagonift on this head, while 
: he thinks to faften an abfurdity upon him for faying, /f we 
"Pave an imaginary idea of Chrift, we that moment think 
upon a falfeChrift. Hereupon Mr. Robe pofes him with 
queftions to this purpofe, p. 11. “‘ Js not Chrift true 
@ ‘and very man? [fad he not a true body on earth? Has 
} ‘he not a true body inheaven? Can you or any man elfe 
: ** think 
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*¢ think upon hin really as he is God-man, without an i- 
** maginary idea of it? Can you think of him {courged 
** crowned with thorns, crucified, without an imaginary 
oe idea of him? Is he not revealed in the gofpel as God-' 4 
‘© man? And can you juftly think of him and receive hin) * 
“¢ as offered, without an imaginary idca of him as man prey 
And then attacks Mr. Fi/ver’s philofophy, for fuppofing, 7% 
that to have the imaginary idea of an abfent man,: was to 
fee a fenfible objec?. 1 confefs I can fee little either of the - x 
philofopher or the divine in thefe mighty fallics... Vhis way 7% 
of {peaking appears indeed new and ftrange divinity to me 3 | 
and makes the object of faith truly a fenfible obje&; not” @ 
the object of faith, but of fenfe. [think an imaginary idea: 
of a crucified Chrift, a man upon a crofs, is no better than .4 
a Popifh crucifix, and mere mental idolatry... Though fa- 
ving faith eats the ficfh of the Son of God,by, believing his 
incarnation; and drinks his blood, by believing the fatisfa- 
ction given by him to juftice for us: yet*to have any car- 
nal notion or imaginary idea of his flefh and blood, of hu- 
man body, belongs not in the leaft to faving faith, but ra- 3 
ther to unbelief; and is a vain unprofitable imagination, Is -¢/j¥ 
it faving faith to fee or know Chrif after the flesh, either . MM 
by the eye as a prefent man, or in the imagination as'an Me 
abfent man? May God deliver all his people from fuch ‘jj 
grofs and abominable idolatry. If fuch views do natively 
and neceffarily attend our faith while we ourfelves are in <4 f 
the flefh, and have ficfh as well as fpirit about us 3 yet “Be! 
are not thefe carnal views the greateft lets and contradi- 
ctions, inftead of being helps and advantages to faith, or 
any part of it? Does not Chrift forbid fuch carnal notions ° 
of eating his flesh ? “Fohn vi. Such fancies and grofs ima- ff 
ginations made his hearers there to ftumble at the true i , 
Chrift: therefore he fays to them, verf, 65. Jt is the V ¥ 
Spirit that quickeneth, the Sich profiteth nothing : the t 
words that I {peak unto you, they are [pirit, and ibe; are 
life. Is it not the glory of the gofpel, that it.is the mini- 
Jrration of the Spirit? And is it not the ¢feat privilege 
of believers, that the Lord manife/’s him/felf to them ashe — 
does not to the world? ‘Whe world have thefe carnal noti- ! 
ous | 
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: : éns and ideas of him. But are thefe any way fib unto 
ye Ged’s fhining into the heart, to give the light of the 
4: knowledge of his glory in the face (or perfon) of Fefus 
gp Chrif? ? What is the preaching of Chrift crucified ? 1 Cor. 
D1. 23. to them that believe ? Is it a giving them the noti- 
yj on of a mian upon a crofs? Or, is it not the twifdom of 
God, and the power of God, providing for himfelf a facri+ 
fice, or fetting forth to us a propitiation for our fins? So 
‘4: he was upon the cro/s, fo he is now upon the throne, 1 
cg John ii. 2. Does faith’s view of an incarnate God, or of 
the eternal Son of God become man, by taking to him- 
»*felf a true body and a reafonable foul, or the believing 
-,.view-of God in our nature, and clothed with our flefh ; 
i doe it include, or rather does it not exclude any carnal 
» Methly view of him? If the flesh profit nothing, what a 
‘vain imagination is the view of anabfent man, or a fanci- 
ful thinking, that becaufe Chrift was made like unto us 
yan all things, fin only excepted, that he is altogether fuch 
_.an one as ourfelves ? Does an imaginary view of the man 
jhelp, or rather docs it not hurt and hinder the faving fight 
| of the God-man, atid the believing view of the glorious 
> perfon of our Immanuel, God with us? The Word was 
made fiefh ; but imaginary ideas of that fe/> are unprofi- 
.:| table fancies: we do not believe till we bebold his glory, as 
} “the glory of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
Struth, John i. 14. ‘Vo fee Chritt favingly, and without 
y adelufion, is not to fee flesh, but God manifefied in the 
i flesh, 1 Tim. iii. 16. Faith cannot fix upon Jmmeanuel as 
“man with us, but as God with us. It cannot fee nor reft 
upon or nature in God, but upon Ged in eur nature. 
, Can that be any part of the object of faith which is per- 
“ ceptible by the fancy of every man, and is obvious to na- 
tural difcerning ? while the Spirit of God fays, The na- 
tural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God 5 
- becaufe they are foolifhne/s wito him: neither can be know 
| them, for they are Jpiritually difcerned, 1 Cor. ii. 14. The 
| things of man are known by the fpirit of man; but the 
things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. Nay, 
~ the things of God that are taught by the word and Spirit 
a) d of 
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of God, are indeed the objects of faith; but the things of 4 
man, whith a natural man can receive, and a carnal man 
can difcern, are the objec?s of fenfe, and of vain unpro- 
fitable imagination. As faith looks through the hiftory of. 
the gofpel to the myftery of it, fo does it through the ma, 
terial flebh of Chrift to the myttery of God inearsrates ta 
‘hough we are to belteve that Chrilt is flesh of our: flepb 5 
yet the flesh or humanity of Chrift is only the-glafs or vail} pt 
through which we behold the glory of God. The fancy that 
terminates on the fle/, is not only vain and unprofitable, b 
but pernicious and prejudicial to the faith that is of God’s ¢ 
operation ; which, coming from God, leads to God, andi. 
cannot terminate upon Chritt himfelfi but. , upon Galt ine 
Chrift, Hence the object of faving faith i is: no, image of.’ 
Chrift, fecn by fancy, or imaginary ideas 5. but Chrifty.. 
“who is, and as he is the image of ithe i invifible God : and. (M4 
faith’s acting upon this object, is a feeing 0 him that is in= sf 
vifible, and no fight of him vilible by the bodily eye, ot e 
perceptible by natural fancy and imagination. To make +4 
faith then include any carnal conception of Chriff’s huma~‘s/ 
nity, is a deep deccit and delufion, and as__remote from? 
faving faith, as the image one inthis part-of the earth'p may’ 
frame in his head of the Emperor of China. ‘Chat part of 3 Pe 
Chrift that is vifible, was the objeét of fenfe on earth, and .'f 
is the object of vifion in heaven, and may be the object ¢ of & 
any man s fancy or imagination ; but never, Was, nor ever 
will be the object of faith, but as the invifible God:is feen “tt 
therein and thereby. Nothing fenfible, nothing. corpo-* f 
real, nothing vifible can properly be the object ‘of; that’!"4 
faith which: is the evidence of things not feeny., Heb. xi. 4 
y..and Jocks not to’ the things that are fens" but .the j 
htaeh that are not feen, 2, Cor. iv. 18. Hence our belie- e 
ving on Chrift, a vifible Chrift prefent’or,abfent, «is not’; 
faith, but fancy, if we believe not on the“invifible God 2 
that fent him, ‘fobn xii. 44. Fefus cried and faid,, He *. 


that believeth on me, believeth not on me, bub on hints that 
fent me, And verle 45. He that feeth.me, feeth:him, that 
fent mt. And chap. xiv. g. LHe that hath Jeen-me,* ‘hath 
Seen the Father. Matth. x. 40. He that receiveth me, re- * 
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— geiveth him that fent me. Mark ix. 37. Whofoever foall 
"receive me, recetveth not me, but him that fent me. 

In the aét of receiving Chrift as God-man, to have 
au (what Mr. Robe calls) an imaginary idea of hint as man, is 
, yto believe and not believe. It is to receive the perfon of 
3 Chrift, and yet to divide the perfon. ‘Io reccive the God- 
a!’ man, is faith: but to have an imaginary idea of him as 
« man, is not faith, but unbelief; for, as man fimply, he is 
not the object of faith, but of fenfe or fancy. It is ado- 
“ing what Chrift forbids ; as he did to Mary, Touch me not 5 
T for itisa mere mental handling of his body ; otherwife why 
_ adoes Mr. Robe fpeak of his being, revealed and offered as 

.God-man, and of receiving, him as offered 5 and yet there- 
y upon fay, Can you then ju/lly think upon him without ar 
 admaginary idea of him as many, fince he cannot extend 
I that idea to the perfon of the God-man? 

Bot ‘Hence one might afk Mr. Robe, Can he, or any man 
Ha clfe, have an imaginary idea of Chriftas man, and yet that 
® «fame moment think upon him really as he is God-man ? 
By unlefs Mr. Robe’s meaning were, that he cannot believe 
I without unbelief; or that he cannot think right without 
‘thinking wrong,, as long as he has the fieth Jufting, againft 
RK: the Spirit within him. In this fenfe fome would grant it isa 
truth: but this is the reverfe of Mr. Rebe’s meaning ; for he 
Ht. will have this imaginary idea of Chrift wrapt in with faith, 
. and with the view, not ofa falfe Chrift, but of the true Chrift, 
: though yet he owns the idea refpects only Chrift as man. 
tf & | That imaginary idea that cannot thinl: of him juftly, but 
a” onby of the lef that profiteth nothing, mutt be a very ill 

M< neighbour, yea a neck-break to faith 5 which will have no- 
A}. thing to do with a half Chrift, but conceives of, reccives 
-and matches with the whole perfon of our Lmmarucl. We 
E “read of the myftery of faith ; but to conceive of Chrift as 
f° man, is indeed no myftery at all: yea, to conceive of him 
rem as man, and yet at the fame time to conceive of him and 
* receive him ‘as God-man, are flat contradictions; and, till 
‘faith get itfelf fhaken loofe of that unprofitable mate, the 
Imaginary idea of him as man, it will never believe to any 


_, profit or advantage, nor believe cither te the faving of the 
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_ *© the creation of the world are clearly feen, being under- 
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foul, Heb. x. 3g. or to the giving glory to God, Rom. iv. 


20. What can be thought then of this doctrine of imagi- “# 
nary ideas ? I fear it belongs to that fort of philofophy which “@ 
the Spirit of God warns us againft, Col. 1. 8. Beware left IK 
any man fpoil you through philofophy and vain deceit, aff - 
ger the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world,*. 4 
and not after Chrift. God fays, How long: fhall vain @ 
thoughts lodge within you? And fuch is the, abftract no~ ““¥P 
tion and vain imagination of Chrift’s humanity, or of 
Chriftas man. It is true, the two natures of Chrift are 
diftinét, and fo may te fuppofed to be the objet. of dif-.: f. 
tingt ideas: but neither the one nor the other feparately 
are the object of faving faith, but only ,the perfon God- 
man. If we cannot have an imaginary idea of him ag ° 4 ‘ 
God-man, nor can conceive of, or receive him as fuch, . 4 
biit only by faith; then how can the imaginary idea of" a 
him,as man belong to faith, while it cannot but feparate _ 
the man from the God ? And fo, the object of that idea 2 
being man, and not God, according to Mr, Robe’s con- a 
ceffion, p. 12. one cannot but, the moment he hath that + i 
idea, think upon a falfe Chrift, according to Mr. Fifber’s B 
aflertion ; becaufe he thinks only upon a man: and in-' * a 
deed his imaginary ideas can lead him no higher. There- -§ 
fore, when thefe are brought into the nature of faith, as 4 
fine qua non, {o as faith cannot be a€ted without them, it 
muft land either ina falfe faith or a falfe Chrift, or 
both + from which may the Lord in mercy deliver us; for 
our fenfes and imaginations will give us little help. | 
And this leads me to notice another word .Mr, Robe 
has to Mr. Fifer, in that fame rath page; §£ Your af- 
“< fertion, That our fenfes and imagination ¢annét affitt 
<¢ us at all in thinking upon the divine nature and per- / 
“© feétions, is in flat contradiction to what the Apoftle. 
© faith, Rom. i. 20. For the invifible things of him from 
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“© food by the things that are made, even his eternal power 
“© and Godhead. --- Our fenfes [fays he] and imagination 
$* are greatly helpful to bring us to the knowledge of the 
© divine nature and perfections, ’’ I cannot but wonder 
at 
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at this unguarded divinity. No doubt, the heavens de- 
clare the glory of Ged, and fhew that a powerful God was 
the maker of them; and the Apoftle there fays the fame 
.‘upon the matter, that the vifible frame declares it hath 
aninvifible framer; and fo the light of nature, and works 
fe of creation, teach the guod fit, or ‘that God 1s, and that he 
Ee muft be clothed with fuch perfections of wif{dom and power 
as’ thefe works declare: but, if Mr. Rode think, that 
bh ‘thefe vifible things that ftrike our fenfes and i imagination, 
“& scan lead usyto the guid fit, or what Ged is, and let us in- 
\ to the knowledge or right notion of the invifible divine 
ey nature and perfections, “then there would be little need of 
2 


‘ any other Bible than the vilible heavens. ‘Vo fay, that 
- our fenfes and imagination are greatly helpful thus to the 
e knowledge of the divine nature and perfections, or to 
= °o.think upon the invifible things of God, that are the objees 
is * of faith, and not of fente, is, al fuppofe, i in flat contradiati- 
i. on tb what the fame Apoftle fays, 1 Cor. ii, 11. 12. 3 
4, The things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. 
\ Now, we have received, not the Spirit of this world, but 
HT the Spirit which is of God; that we might know the things 
” that are freely given us of God. I hich things alfe we 
\ ‘ fpeak, not in the words which man’s w ifdom teacheth, but 
‘ + which the Holy Ghoft teacheth ; comparing {piritual things 
; with Spiritual ; not natural and fenfible things with fpi- 
¥. ritual, by our own imagination, but f{piritual things with 
fpiritual, by a faith of God’s operation. Henee it is the 
} great end of Chrift’s promifing to fend the Spirit, to g/o- 
s. rify him, by foewing the things of Ged that are his, John 
62 xvi. 14. 15. We know nothing that is fpiritual, in a fpi- 
ie ritual way, without the teaching of the Spirit; therefore 
y Chrift promifes,, He (the Spirit) /rall teach you all things, 
“. John xiv. 26. and hence he is called the reining, thet’ 
»  teacheth us all things, and makes us know all things, 1 
John ii. 20. 27. If there be any thing befide thefe al 
things neceflary, that he only te: acheth, I know not 
what elfe they can be, but unprofitable nothings, and i- 
maginary ideas indeed, Without this {piritual and divine 
teaching, to make us know the things and the perfections 
ot 
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of God, our fenfes and imagination are fo far from beIny 
helpful to the knowledge of the divine nature and perfe- “fl 
Clions, that they are only helpful for furthering mens +, 
Ignorance of God, and for making them abufe all the ¢ a 
knowledge they have of God’s being and attributes that f°. @ 
Way, unto more and more idolatry, imagery, and orolg \" 
darknefs. the: Aw 
The defign and feope of the Apoftle, in that verfecited: "HF 
by Mr. Robe, is not fo much to thew what knowledge of) Sy 
God's nature and perfeétions men may attain’ by the vi- » § 
fible works of creation, as rather, what knowledge of him, ”’ 
attainable this way, they fmother and imprifon, by: hold- Mi, 
ing the truth in unriahteoufne/s, verle 18. and how all the », 
knowledge of God they had by the creature, made them*»,s 
err concerning the Creator, unto vain imaginations about a 
him, verfe 21. and how this light and knowledge; which *.7%> 
rendered them inexcufable for not making’a better ufe‘of 6 /3B* 
it, did, through the corruption of their “nature,..make | .¢. 
them flill more culpable; their knowledge, being: fewel >: 
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to their pride and vain glory, inftead of being. greatly “> i 
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helpful, was greatly hurtful to them, and declarative of me! bs 
their ignorance and folly, verfe 22. Profeffing themfelves iS 4 
1a be wife, they became fools, and changed the glory of the 5 ay 
incorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible © '\F 
many, and to birds, and four-footed beafts, and creeping 3 ‘ 
doings, verfe 23. Hence the more knowledge, wifdom’ - 
end Icarning, that any of the Heathens had, the”'farther .°} ‘ 
were they from the true knowledge of God, and the more «;"¥ F 
fuperftitious and idolatrous 5 as appeared in, the Athenians, * “EF 
Acts xvii. 16. who were wholly given to idolatry fOr Full oie. 
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of idols, as in the margin: their knowledge. and learning <j 
made them the greater enemies to a crucified Chrifty who # UR 


was 10 the Jews a flumbling-block, and to the.Greeks (c= *" # 
{pecially their moft learned philofophers, ‘néthing but)... 4 
Joslifenefs, 1 Cor. 1. 23. Here was all the knowledge of > : 
God tlicir fenfes and imagination in the contemplation’of — 1@) 
the creature helped them unto; and fuch isall the help — [| 

‘and affiflance our fenfes and imagination can give us in “4 ¥- 
thinking upon the divine mature and perfections, not- | 


: withftanding 
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withfanding of all that may be known, or is knowable 

of God by the light of nature, and by the confideration 

, of the creatures, Rom. i. 19. 20. ‘Vhis abufe of nature’s 
“light is fo natural to all the lapfed race of mankind, 
wy. that it is charged upon all the Heathen world, They be- 

4 came vain in their imaginations, and their foalifh heart 
‘was darkened, and they changed the glory of the incorru- 
* . ptible God into an image, &c. Corrupt nature abufed all 
'%. $the notions they had of God from the vifible creation, to 
. \,, more and more vile and abominable thoughts of God: and 
a no wonder, fince it may be faid of them, as it was of the 
1, whole world of old before the flood, that every imagina- 


} tion of the thoughts of their heart was only evil continually, 
Gen. vi. 5. Inthe margin it is the whole imagination. 
*) And, if the whole and every imagination be thus corrupt, 
2 how greatly helpful our imagination can be to the know- 
- . ledve of God, may cafily be guefled. But was this the 
cafe of the old world only? Was this the cafe of the 
Heathen nations only ? No, no; the {cope of the Apoftle, 

@ in thefe firft three chapters of that cpiftle to the Remans, 
18, &to prove both Jews and Heathens to be alike finful and 
, corrupt, Rom. ii. g. Vhat then? are we better than they ? 
3 No, inno wife: for we have before proved both Jews and 
Gentiles, that they are all under fin, And the defign of 
.. God therein is, verf. 19. That every mouth may be ftop- 
ped, and all the world may become guilty before God. And. 
«°< why this? but that, fince a// have finned, and come fhort 
f, of the glory of God, verf. 23. and fo are expofed to the 
‘;, wrath of God revealed from heaven in the law, finncrs may 
5 fice to the righteou/ne/s of God revealed in the gofpel, chap. 
4, 1.17. 18. and, apprehending themlelves by nature chil- 
dren of wrath, may apprchcnd God ju/lifying freely by his 
grace, through the redemption that is in fcfus Chrift ; 
«whom God hath fet forth to be the propitiation, threugh 
a faith in his blood, to declare his rightcoufne/s for the re- 
miffion of fins, that he might be juft, and the juftifier of 
them that believe in “Fefus. ‘Uhis is the knowledge of sod 
and his perfe€tions which the Spirit of God by the go- 
fpel leads us to, and from which our fenfes and imaginati- 
on 
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‘on do greatly alienate us, inftcad of being greatly helpful 

to us. ‘ | Sa = 
Thus far I have indeed incroached upon what is the ff 
proper province of another and a fitter hand’; which L 
was led‘to by Mr. Rode’s citing Mr. Shepherd and me f 
upon the fubject of imaginary ideas, or the images of {pi- * 
ritual things, Chrift; heaven or hell, reprefented to the . ty as 
fancy. has Sed ee at Le 
May this generatloti be delivered from an imaginary | 28" 


- 


faith, religion and converfion 5 which will neither unite ! a 
them to the true Chrift, nor bring them to the true hea- {. 
yen, nor keep them out of the true hell. And may the . 
Lord deliver all his people from the influence of gro/s de=‘s. 
lufion, inftead of go/pel-doétrine 5 from carnal trafh, in- 
flead of /piritual truth ; and from the truth as itis #705) 
mens fancy and imagination, inftead of the truth as it Toe | 
in ‘fefus, and in-his blefled word, the only rule to direct | 
uy how we may glorify and enjoy God. thease 
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" I. A Treatife of mental Images, &c. 
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EING obliged to write in defence of the truth 
[ have delivered in the above Appendix, againtt 
eS the violent and virulent attacks made upon it in 
5) the pamphiet, intitled, Mr. Robe's Fourth Letter 
‘ ONS to Mr. Fifher; that my readers may have the fub- 
14". je€t-matter of the following treatife more diftin&ly before 
‘4 them, it feemsneceflary, that Lhandle it in different parts or 
chapters. That 1 may reduce to fome method the remarks L 
offer upon that pamphlet, 
I. I would confider in general, what I take to be the fum and 
.fubftance of Mr. Robe's grofs divinity and philofophy, as he 
lays it pages 30 and 34 of his Letter. 
II. 1 would fpeak of the glorious perfon of Chrift, our 
?* Emmanuel, God-inan, and the myfterious contftitution there- 
:. of; fhewing, how his humanity therein exifting can be the ob- 
ject of faith onl ‘, and not of fancy, or any imaginary idea. 
III, 1 would fhew the ignorance, error, atheifin and ido- 
i latry, imported in an imaginary idea of Chrift as man; and 
‘> hence, , 
IV. The abfurdity of that principle, That an imaginary i- 
dea of Chrift as man, ishelpful to the faith of his being God- 
man; and that no imaginary idea of any corporeal object 
can give any help, either to the divine or Bang faith of any 
truth or propofition relating to that objeé, 
V. Offer particular remarks upon all the parts of Mr. Rade’s 
letter relating to this fubject, and in fo far as he impugns the 
doétrine delivered in the above Appendix, and charges it with 
herefy and blafphemy, 
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VI. Shew in what refpeéts the human nature of Chrift is, 
the object of faith, fo as it cannot be the object of any ina- ' : 
gifaty ideas a ok | 
VIL. Adduce the fentiments of eminent divines on thie fub- ; 
: jets; though L have feen none dire€tly treating it. } 
VILL. Offer fome remarks upon certain virulent paflages + 
of Mr. Robe’s pamphlet relating to Deifm, which he f¢ems %,: 
unable to purge himfelf from; and {chifm,. which he charges % 
‘tte Allociate Presbytery with, cre, aR: 
Ce ae anes a 
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\ Hen falfe worhhip, had prevailed in-the church ef old, 
Untovits ruin, God fhewed and reprefented'ip unto his 
Prophets uhder the name and Appearance of athamber ofimage- _ 
ry, Exek. viii. 12. For therein were pourtrayed all the abo- .*: 
minations wherewith the worfhip of God-was defiled, and tee." 
ligion corrupted. Moft of uty work at ‘prefent is, to take'a - 
view of fome chambers of imagery yet more fecret and hidden, 
enamely, retired mental ones; in relic we 'may fee many abo- 
minations wherewith both the fpiritual do@trine’ of faith, and _ 4 
the divine worthip of the Boil is corrupted, and the Chris Af . 
ftian’ religion in danger: of being -ruined. “From this fetret 
chamber of mental or iiternal imagery hath come forth all tha 
external grofs imagery that ever was in the world, and efpes 
cially in the Chriftian church ; by which meansthe church of | 
Rome became anti¢hriftian '. Thefe imaginary-ideas,' which are 
but vain imaginations, and about corporeal objects, brought in 
now by Mr. Robe, as betdnging to the a& or objec of faith, | 
are, inmy.opinicu, like anew opening of the bottomle/s pit, % 
our of the finoke whereof came locufts upon the earth, Rev: ;. 
ix.2. 3.3! becaufe, in fo far as thefe ideas are brought out of 
their own! natural place, and fuppofed to be help wl in: the 
fupernatimal fubjects of divinity, they are no better than a_ + 
fmoke out of the pit, darkening the funand the air, corrupts "J 
ing the dodrine, obfciring the light of the truth of God, «| 
and Ouaaay. Mr. Robe’s defign) tending, in themfelves, . 
to covekythe face of the earth with the darknefs of grofs error, ¥ A 
and EG and to lay a new foundation for the fpreading ~~ 
of idolag@y and fuperttition, by filling the minds epee Ne 
Avett, carnal notions of Chrift asman, andof hisdo- . 
Relying, as human aétions and fufferings; as if thefe x 
me notions 
| See Morning Fixesci/es, vol. 5. fermon te. iawtled, The chambers of i 
aonagery in tie church af Kone laid opin, 
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notions were helpful to ap wehend Chrift the God-man in his 
miediatorial works mhibited in the gofpel: while yet the glo- 
ry of the gofpel is fpiritual and inyifible, not obvious to the 
fenfes and imaginations of men. There is nothing in the 
, gofpel vifible but unto faith; as the light of the fun is no- 
“4 thing to them who have no eyes. A dog and a ftaff are of 
i more ufe to a blind man than the fun in the firmament. Such 
«as are fpiritually blind, and want the eyes of faith, or have 
’ Jott the ufe eal exercife thereof, can {ee nothing in the go- 
yo Lpel, however great and glorious things are fpoken of it. The 
“~ Night fhinesin darknefs, and their darknefs comprehends it not. 
‘+ The image of Chrift as God in our nature, reprefented to us 
«in the light of the gofpel, which is the only plats wherein 
‘we can behold his glory, 2 Cor. iit. 1%. is of fuch a nature, 
that no image of his human body formed in the brain, can 
'ftand before it, any more than Dagon could ftand before the 
y ark of God. As Chwift is prefent in the gofpel, and prefent, 
., like himfelf, in Kis perfonal, mediatorial and matchlefs glory 5 
fo he is prefent there only to our faith and fpiritual under- 
-ftanding; while the word is nigh unto us, even the word of 
.. faith, Rom. x. 6.7. 8. infomuch that none need fay he is ab- 
i fent, and who fhall afcend into heaven, to bring him down 
from thence, or defcend into the deep to bring him up fromthe 
t’ dead? Chrift, by his human body, was once here prefent to 
natural fenfe; by his divine Spirit he is fometimes prefent ta 
fpiritual fer/e and experience: But he is no way prefent to 
our faith, but in the gofpel; which, however it be a vicw 
through a glafs darkly, yet in fuch a way andinanner, that it 
Sis the beft view of him that can be had, tillwe fee him face 
to face, 1 Cor. xiii. 12. But Mr. Robe hath told us of another 
: @ way of Chrilt’s being: prefent, namely, to fancy and imagi- 
“nation, as to his human nature now tn heaven; and that in 
__ the fame way and manner we think of any other abfent man ; 
"and that this is abfolutely neceflary and greatly helpful to faith. 
\, This is the new, {trange, and fantattical doérine publifhed in 
\ Mr. Robe’s fourth letter to Mr. Fifher; and we have what L 
may call the fum and fubftance of it in the following para- 
’” graphofthatletter, p. 30. and 31. “ Third Postrion, Laflert- 
ess ed, anddoaflert, That we cannot think upon Jefus Chrift 
} © yeally asheis, God and man, in two diftinét natures, and 
“© one perfon for ever, without an imaginary idea of him as 
_f man, or in his human nature, confitting of a true body 
@:.,%¢ anda reafonable foul. The grounds and reafons of this 
Bee are, That, as we would not have a juft conception of the 
» «© glorious Mediator, if we have not a conception andidea of 
; Ax « him 
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our minds, by the exercife oO 


fophy. But, before I offer remarks upon this paragraph, it € 
will be neceflary to premife a few things for explaining fome 


terms. 
- imaginary idea of Chriftas nian, two thin shere may be pre- 


vioufly inquired into. 3. 
ginaryidea? 2. What is to be underftood by Chriltas man? | 


Faith no Fancy: Or, ° Chap. I. 
him asthe very true and eternal God, as well as true and real 
man; fo we cannot have a jutt conception of him, ifwe . 
have not a conception and idea of him as true and real man, 
as well asthe true and eternal God; forafmuch as the Me- 


diator is as really man as he is God: And, as we ought 4 


to form no imaginary idea of him as he is God, but a /° 


ure conception, without aay form of reprefentation of-¢ 
in as Gat in our minds; fo we can no more conceive, + 
and have an idea of him in our under{tandings as man, % 
but what is called an imaginary idea, or an idea of himin °§. 
Sac imagination, than we .} 
can of Enoch or Elias, or any other man, who is now in. 
heaven: For thisreafon, that our Lord’s human nature, and. f° 
particularly his glorified and fuperexalted body, hath all. 4 
the effential properties of any other body, and no other.: 
And therefore, if we can never think of any other human 'S,. £ 
nature, or human body, through our natural conftitution, “_; B 
and the nature of bodies, but by an imaginary idea, when “'& 
abfent from us, as indeed we cannot, we can never think 
upon the Mediator as man, and his body now in heaven, - 
by any other idea. So then, when we think upon the Lord 
Jefus Chrift, as he is God and man in two diftinét natures, and 
ont perfon for ever, 1 mult conceive of him to be true and — 
real man: And this is what is called an imaginary idea of “3 
him. I mutt further, by a mere act of my underttanding, 
conceive of him, as not only man, but the very true and e- 
ternal God. And, 3dly, 1 mutt conceive the manhood per- 
fonally united with the Godhead in the fecond perfon. If 
any of thefe three be wanting, 1 have not fuch an idea of ° 
the Mediator God-man as fhould be, Sir, [meaning Mr, © 
Fifher] you'll pleafe tell the honeft well-meaning aitlel in y Me: 
our next warning, that the plain Scots of what J aflerted ¥! 
‘ith was, that we cannot think upon Jefus Chrift, as he | 
God-man, withoutthinking of him as man asreal-> ., 
ly as God; and that by the exercife of the fame faculties 74K 
and powers | think and conceive of other men,” -s 
Here is a {watch of Mr. Robe’s ftvange divinity and philo- *S 
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really is, 


Since we will have fg?much occafion to fpeak of an 
What istobeunderftood by anima- 
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. First, In order to underftand what is meant by an ima- 
Ais inary idea. By an idea ts ordinarily underftood the imagi- 
"nary reprefentation of any thing conceived in the mind. Phi- 
\: lofophers define an idea thus: ‘ The form or reprefernsation —} 
i ** of any fenfible objed, tranfinitted into the brain through — } 
« the organs of fight or the eye.” But, in a more general 
fenfe, itis taken for, ‘ the immediate objeét of underftand- 
5, 8 ing, whatever itbe.” Hence, with logicians, ideais, ‘*not 
» only to be underftood of thofe images that are painted by 
«the fancy, but all that is within our underftanding, when 
3, wecan truly fay, We conceive a thing, after what manner 
» £© foever we conceive it.” 
i, Ideas are faid to be either fimple or complex, as logicians 
B° ; f{peak. Simple ideas are thefe that come into our mind by fen- 
fation; as, colours by the eye, founds by the ear, ore. Com- 
plex or compound ideas are founded by the power which the 
mind hath of comparing, feparating, or extracting its fimple 
ideas, whichcome into it by fenfation and reflexion. It is® 
obferved by philofophers, how eafily the mind can vary, by 
imagination, thefe ideas received by outward fenfe; that they 
may reprefent objects which we never perceived by any fenfe, 
yea, that perhaps never exilted. And this isdone divers ways. 
As, (1.) B compofition, when the mind joins two ideas of 
. things which it perceives, and feparate; as, when, out of the 
idea of a mountain, and the idea of gold, we form the idea 
of agolden mountain. | (2.) By ampliation; whereby a thing 
whofe ideais drawn frdm the fenfes, is, by the imagination, 
a reprefented to be greater than it is; as, When, out of theidea 
2B oof a man of common ftature, we form the idea of a giant. 
(3.) By diminution; as, when, out of the idea of a manof 
“common ftature, we form the idea of a pigmy or dwarf, 
4) (4.) By accommodation ; whereby we bring in the idea of 
things which we {ce, for forming the idea of an object we 
never faw; as, the idea of fome new artifice, which none 
- have ever feen, formed in the mind of the skilful artificer. 
- Again, ideas are ranked by philofophers into two forts : 
one is, corporeal or fenfitive ideas; the other is, {piritual or 
intelle@tual. “The former refpects bodily things, by which a 
man forms or acquires ideas or fenfations of what relates to 
». bodies: The latter are thefe by which the foul forms or ac- 
‘ quires ideas of itfelf; of its own actions; or ideas of other 
minds or fpirits, and fpiritual things, by reflexion, pease 
, ideas 
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ideas are alfo defigned imaginative, though, when the objec , 
Is prefent to the fenfe,. it is iba fenfitive; when prefent 
to the fancy, it is. imaginative, when a aman imagines his — 
mind does not conceive the objectitfelf as prefent, but only 
fees the prefent image of it pictured in his heats lmagina- 
tions are active or paflive: The imagination is paflive in per- j 
ceiving or receiving, but mottly active in forming ideas. And, » , 
in forming imaginative ideas, in all the four different modes: 
above Mentioned, itis manite(t, that the mind is active. Burt, 
when this aétivity of it is applied to any object thatis fuppo- © =, 
fed tobe the object of faith, as if itcontributed any helptothe —«' 
faving knowledge of that objcét, then indeed it may be jutt- 
ly defigned, in Mr, Robe’s words, Animaginary idea , and does 
notamountevento what the learned De Vries calls but sdealis'¢ 
fapientia, ideal wifdom ; and which is reckoned by philofo-",, 
phers themfelyes notional and nominal, inftead of what is: + 
realand folid. Their definition of the wordimaginaryis, A 
thing not real, but fantaftick, that appears only in fafbionior * 
form, and hath no real being but in one's fancy. , age: 
I have, in the following difcourfe, made ufe of the forefaid | | 
common diftin&tion of ideas into fenfitive and intelleétual; + | 


/ 
ne 


yeyed through the fenfes into the imagination. 

That much plain and obvious knowledge is loft in a con- 
fufed jumble and rout of ideas, and by the means of our te- 
dious modern fyftems upon that fubjeét. We are told by o- 
thers alfo, That Tertullian alfo obferved of old, how, in the 
Platonick ideas, tafhly and unduly mixed with Chriftian faith, 
the feeds of herefy and error clearly appeared. Hence it was 
a faying of his, which hath been quoted a Bere dacihnrac 
of the fathers, Hareticorum patriarcha p ie BPs That phi- 
lofophy paved the way to herefy; which it hath done in fe- — 
Sees refpects. And the Apottle Paul feems apprehenfive it + 
would do fo, Col.ii.8. Thofe that were bred in the {chools sa Te 
of the philofophers, did oft adaptthcir notions in divinity to # 3 
thefe a they had before learned there. Thus Hetmogenes, + 

ya 
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inthe fecond century, maintained what Ariflotle, and fome o- 
“ther heathen philofophers that followed him, taught about the 
eternity of the world, So, in our days, many orthodox divines 
have feen ground to notice, how much the ideal doétrine of 
“. Cartefinus and his followers hath tended to corrupt the do- 


} 


( 


_) &rine of the gofpel, and propagate abundance of erroneous 
P ppaetlae But, if the mixture of the purett ideas that phi- 
‘Jofophers fpeak of, have had a ruining influence upon reli- 
. °° gion, much more, may we fuppofe, will the grofs and new 
s doétrine of imaginary ideas ; which is no pars of religious, 
‘nor fo much as of rational knowledge, whatever materials 
thereof may be fuppofed to ly therein. The Apoftle, 1 Theff. 

iv, 23. diftinguifhes between /pirit and fouland body. Upon 
Jwhich one obferves, ‘ That /pirit is thar part of our frame 
a “ which is immaterial, and, confequently, hath immortality 
**ee in its natural frame and eflence; wherein confifts the digni- 
= hry of our nature, and whereby we bear the image of him 
)  tfrom whom it was originally breathed into men : That thé 
1 inferior foul is that part of us which is mortal; that the 

‘tre heathen philofophers called it, the bealt inus, becaufe the 
‘© aninial and fenfitive foul is fuppofed common to us with 
«© the brures.’’ Hence, fays ies «© Man isan amphibi- 
« ous creature, of a middle order and nature between angels 
“ecand brutes: With the brutes he partakes of a corporeal foul, 
“© and a mafs of animal fpirits ; with the angels * partakes 
of anintelligent, immortal, immaterial fpirit {.”” Man, Vays 
the 


a- 


« 
‘ 
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 ° $Man is but fora little while lower than the angels, while his great 
# foul is cooped up ina houfe of clay. By his body, he is allied to the 
sqiearth, and to the beafts that perifh ; and yct, by his foul, which is {pi- 
*¥ sjtual and immortal, he is fo near a-kin to the'holy angels, thathe may 
be truly faid to be but a little lower than they. Henry on Pfal. viii. Mr. 
Rich. Baxter on wTheff. v.23. fays, “ The Apoltle docs not make fpirit,. 
“¥! @ foul and body, three fybftantial compounded parts of man.—But in 
+. thefe things even Chriftian philofophers differ. 1. Some think, man 
“4 hath three diftinét fouls, intelleétual, fenfitive and vegetative. 2.Some, 
J* 6 that he hathtwo, intellcQual and fenfitive ; and that the vegetative is 
es a part of the body. 3. Some, that he hath but one, with thefe three 

y “ faculties. 4. Some, that he hath but onc, with thefe two faculties, 
aed “© Intelleétual and fenfitive. 5. Some, that he hath but one, with the fa- 
“© culty of intelleétion and will ; and that the fenfitive is corporeal. (So 
little do we know ourlelyes).—What I think moft probable I have ae 
“ pened in methodo theologie ; Thatiman hath but one fubftantial foul, with 
pe Son intelleétual and fenfitive facultics ; and that it is uncertain whether 
*@ the yeactative be its faculty, or only the faculty of the igneous or e- 
“ thereal fubftance which is the immediate vehicle of the foul. It is e- 
- naugh for us to know as much of our fowls as ous duty in ufng them, 
“and 
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« were {tampéd, without altering, dividing, compounding, € 


“© or comparing them with one another: And they would al3¢. : 


‘€ ways continue fo in the imagination, if there were not a. 
«* principle above matter, firft to contemplate and view them,. *’ ’ 
<* and then to work up thefe rude and grofs materials into a,, - 


«< oveat variety of curious arts and {ciences. The fimple per-. , »: 
«© ception of brutes, fays he, is, vache) fpeaking, the per; 9“# 


«* ception of the objeét by the idea, and not the perceptioas-: 
‘© of the idea itfelf, or any view or contemplation of it, imj-y- 
« diftingtion from the object; which fimple perception off .. 
«<’ fenfe they have from their wife Creator, oftimes to a greater:> 


«* perfection than men; becaufe the ideas of fenfe in the ima-""3:," 
« gination of brutes are the whole fum and fubftance of their: “*, 


« knowledge, (to {peak by way of analogy), whichin menare* 
<< but materials for it, ec. sand becaufe they are the Sid galt 
“« ciples of their aétions, infomuch as that er are wholly* -: 
«* and paflively conduéted in all their purfuits, by the force 
<* and impulfe of thefeideas of fenfation alone, (whichis na- 


*¢ tural inftin&), and not phy Ged view or contempla~: + 


“ tionof them. Allideas, ays the fame author, beyond thefe: — 
« that are fimple, (which come into the imagination without: 


_« the concurrence of the intellect), are the creatures of the 


« intelle€& or underftanding in men; which hath an arbitrary 
<< power over thefe ideas, to alter, enlarge, diminifhy and to’ 
«© turn and wind them at pleafure ; and thus raifes up to'itfelf “| 


« a new fet of compound ideas, with which the imagination +; | 
« js furnifhed, exc. Thus the ideas of many men may be put -&, 


together 4° 


« and our felicity, doth require ; as he may know his clock, watch, “vi 


« houfe, harfe, who knows not how to make them, nor can anatomize 
« them.” Maftricht prodromi theol. p. 51. Quasin tribus vi ventium /peciebus < 


: : : , ’ 
difperfas vides tresanimas, vegetatinam, fenfitivam & rationalem, eas unitas bas +. ! 


bes in homine ; non tanguam totidem animas, fed tanguam tot ejnfdem anime par 
tes feu gradus. (Et fupra). De partibus e(Jentialibus, fen mavis facultatibus, 
five enim partes dicas, five facultates; & fi partes, five alluales, five potenti 
ales, parum refert; modd animam nobis Joa ny immaterialem, Maccovit 
diftingt. & regula, p.67. Hominis tantiom dua fit partes e(Jentiales, corpus, 

ilicet, & anima,—Obj. ex t Theil. v. 23. Ubi tres nominantur, corpus, a- 


Snima & Jpiritus. Refp. Dum anima & {piritus corpori contradiftinguun- 
tur, non intelliguntur duo diverfa, fed una eademque res, per diverfas , ; 


{acultates exprefla: nam per animam, intelligitur anima fenfitiva, per — 
fpiritum facultas rationalis, ut hoc prolixe probatura Theod, Beza in an 


notat. maj. N. T. 


the forefaid anonimous author), with refpeé to the fimple «7 § 

Rar Pos of mere fenfe, is {till upon the fame level with -<* 
« brutes; he is altogether paffive; he retains all the imprefs 3° 
-€© fions of outward objeéts, but in the order in which they _ 
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es i together into the idea of an army 5 many fheep to make 
up theidea of a flock ; many houfes the idea of acity. Thus 

alfo the idea of one man is, by the intelleé@, made to ftand 
Foe ec for all mankind; whichis called an univerfal idea, exc. The 
+5 © fame author thinks it blameablein philofophers, to confound 
4, the ideas of fenfation with the operations of the mind upon 
them, making the fame thing to be an idea and the Opera- 
“ Yon of the mind upon an idea at the fame time. Aud this 
“* new fet of ideas is exprefled by what he calls, the abfurd 
term of an idea of reflexion; whereas, if they had diftin- 
yo gutfhed them, in plain language, into ideas of fenfe and 
“© ideas of reafon, it would be better underftood; becaufe e- 
ff very body could then fee, that reafon is the Operating of 
- our andl upon our ideas, ee. There is an eflential dif- 
a ference between a fimple perception of the fenfe, and a 
past fimple apprehenfion of the mind: The confequence of the 
** former is an idea in the imagination. This perception of 
 .. fenfe is common to us with brutes, that-are moved by the 
“sinternal impulfe of thefe ideas which they have got from 

“© the impreflion of the outward obje&; whereas the latter, 


T3 


. «Ce 


? 


en fays he, thatis, the fimple apprehenfion of the intelleé, is 
F** an ad and Operation of the mind, not of the fenfe; and 
m “ is the perfeétion and excellency of the human foul; where. 
yy &e by the pure intellect only takes, among its firft Operations, 
ra fimple view or furyey of thefe ideas of fenfation, in the 
my“ very order and condition wherein they lyin the imagination, 
fe This is what logicians call fimple apprehenfion, but gene. 
rf rally confound with pure fenfation, 
oo The imagination is ftored with an immenfe number of 

** ideas of all obje&s which occur to the fenfes. What an 
¥“* amazing variety of them is daily conveyed in by that one 
© fenfe of feeing? ‘Lo which if ye add thefe of the other fen. 
“« fes, we fhall render the number inexhaufltible. And yet 
“** nothing of all thefe is properly knowledge, confidered in 
~ © themfelves, and abftradly from that iutuition or view 
“taken of them by the pure intelle& : They are only the rude 
» sand unwrought materials heaped together for that fuperflrue 

ure which every man is to raife, according to the pecus 
“eliar difpofition of his natural genius, ore." 

This account Lhave here given of ideas, may be of ufein 
my following difcourfe: Wherein 1 have Occalion to notice, 
how much my Opponent confounds fenfe and imagination 
with knowledge and underflanding, and how much the ob« 


, jects of thefe are, by his doctrine, blended with the objects 
of faith, 
” Seales 
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Sénfe, imagination, and underttanding, have been diftin- 
cuifhed in philofophy, by the following sxaipls: When we 
Behold the fun with open eyes, then external fen/e is mani- 
felt; when we fhut our eyes, and think upon the fun, thei 
internal {enfe ot imagination is manifelt. * But, when we cons | 
fider the apparent diftance, and compare the apparent magni-? a 
tude or bulk of the fun, with what mutt be the real diftancey ¥ 
and real bulk of it, then s2derflanding is manifefted, by de- ‘i 
ducing confequences from manifett principles. The firtt two 
of thefe belong to the fentitive part of man, the Jaft to the . 
rational. Imaginary ideas relate to the former; and thefe 
have no other objeé, (as Mr. Robe frequently and folemnly 
allerts), but things corporeal. Intelleétual ideas relate to the 
rational part. .Senfe, reafon and faith are powers and fa=. “ft 
S culties that ad in their own proper fpheres, as different ing: & 
themfelves, as the firft, fecondandthirdheaven. Senfe, whée-  § 
ether external or internal, (as above mentioned), hath foritg * 
object things corporeal ; reafon, properly, things intelle€ual ; 
and faith, things fpiritual and Sane revealed in God’s 
word. Senfe cannot afpire to the fphere of reafon, nor rea- 
fon to the {phere of faith; and far lefs can fenfe and imagi--, 
: nary-ideas do fo. | j : a 
: Thus far 1 have given my reader fome hints of philofophy, , 
anent ideas. But, as to imaginary ones, though 1 am aie 
ped fo frequently, in the progrefs, to fpeak thele words over ¥& 
and over, I fearce know if 1 have yet touched the propery j 
meaning of the term imaginary idea. It is fuch an at and 
unufual phrafe, efpecially when applied to any fubject of divi-' , 
nity, that eventhe gramiatical explication of itfeems to have . BF, 
a ftrange appearance: For, if, according tothe fchools, an’ Fe 
idea is the image of a thing in the mind, then an imaginary - 
idea mutt fignify an imaginary image in the mind; which i 
much the fame as if one fhould {peak of a fantaflical fancy, , 
Or a notional notion: And yet this is what the author I have yf: 
to do with, feems to be pleading for, as abfolutely neceflary | 13 
and greatly helpful to faiths, while he makes the imaginary i+ * 
+ dea of Chrift, as man, fuch a leading and effential ingredient 
therein. But 1 fhall take this term in the molt favourable fenfe ° 
1 can; that is, for the BAG of anidea, by which an ima- 
ginative is contradiftinguifhed from an intellectual one: If .¥: 
fich a dittindion can be allowed, notwithltanding what is 9. 
—* Laid above by fome, that there are no ideas, Hee fo cal- +f 
led, but thefe of fenfation only; becaufe we have no images ,¥- 
of fpiritual objects, or direé&t and immediate reprefentations * § 
thereof, as we have of objeéts that ave material ar corporeal, ‘ a 
eu. ‘oo But, fi 
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- But, as the diftinction between imaginative and intelle&ual i- 
. deas is very commonin philofophy ; fo, when { make,ufe of 


‘it, in the following work, 1 intend mainly to diftinguifh the 


man from the bealt, orthefe acts that are rational, from thele 
* that are merely fenfitive. 


rh | Seer IT 


_ Icome, fecondly, to explain what is to be underftood by 
\ Chriff as Man: Of which Mr. Robe aflerts, we mutt necetla- 
ae, rily have an imaginary idea, in order to believing. 1 know 
not if ever any divine exprefled himfelf in fuch terms as 
“'thefe, namely, az imaginary idea of Chrift as man: Which 
\ if they are agreeable either to philofophy or diyinity, rea- 
u fon or religion, is what I am to inquire into. 
pay premife, that to think of a corporeal object by an ima- 
. ginary idea in a natural way, is a natural action of the 
:.‘mind or foul as animal and fenfitive. And this can be 
f no otherwife finful in itfelf than other naturalactions. Thus, 
(> tho’ it was lawful and innocent for the natural bodily eyes 
of the multitude to look upon Chrift’s human body, whea 
“, he was on earth? and to touch it, when prefled upon him in 
» the throng; or yet, when out of his fight, to fancy or i- 
‘. magine what a man he was whom they faw; yet, to incor- 
porate or mix thefe natural ations with fpiritual and religious 
ones, or withthe adtings of faith, would have been highly ab- 
furd: For, to make that which is the object of fentfe prefent, or 
the object of fancy abfent, to be the object of faith and 
; “ worlhip,* is not only contradictory to the nature of divine 
(faith and worthip, but equally idolatrous with making any 
other man, or any other corporeal object of fenfe or fancy, 
“to be fo. For there is no difference between Chrift confi- 
y+. dered only as a human creature, ora corporeal obje&, (as 
., Mr. Robe {peaks) and any other human creature, or corpo- 
y real object, as fuch, which may be feen or viewed by the 
eye or fancy in a natural way without fin: But to be viewed 
_ or thought of ina religious way, fo asto make that any part 
«© of the obje& of faith or religious worfhip, is as mon{trous 
.. idolatry as ever was among heathens; and contrary to the 
1. very dictates of natural reafon and natural religion among 
+ wife heathens}; who have faid, (with af’, id eff, qunm, fee- 
ing,) Si Deus eft Animus,—fit pura mente colendus. The 
> objeét of faith and worfhip is fome other thing, than what 
(can fall within the compafs of any man’s natural fenfe or 

fancy, Heb. xi. 1.27. Foh,iv. 24. ltis not flehh, or our 
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human nature in God, that we believe tn, nor worfhip; but 
God himfelf made manifett in the flefh, or God in our na- 
ture ; otherwife we worthip an idol and image of our own 
brain, Hence, when found divines fpeak of Chrift as man, 
or asa man, they never underftand it in Mr. Rode’s fenfe, 
namely, of his human body, as it is the object of an- inva j 
Pea idea, and fo diftiné from the divine nature and per-5 =f) 
on of Chyrift. But, by Chriftas man, or as a man, thay ‘Sf: 
underftand the perfon of Chritt, denominate from his man- © 
hood: Which is a motk ufual figure, called a Synecdoche of 
the part for the whole; and a part fometimes, in point of 
expreilion and denomination only, and not in point of con-, 
ception or imagination ; for many times this figure of a part 
denominating the whole, includes nothing but the concepti- 
on of the thing or perfon denominate by that part. For ex- 
ample, we find fometimes a perfon denominate from a qua- © 
lity, which cannot be conceived without the fubject, or 
perfon in which that quality fublitts; fuppofe it to be a black | 
Indian, ov a white European, we callthe one a Black, and 
the other alWhite: In which denomination, though it be on- . 
ly from the different colours, yet it is not colours but per- . 
fonsthat: are meant or conceived of; becartfe thefe qualities 
‘white and black cannot be conceived in the abflraét, with- 
out fome thing or perfon thus denominate by that quality, 
Sometimes, by this fares the denomination is given to the ° 
erfon from one part; and yet the idea of that part is not , 
included in the conception of what is thus denominate, but - 
only the perfon denominate by it: For exainple, in that 
quettion Ifa. i. 12, Who hath required this at your hand? * 
here perfons are meant, though denominate from the hand ; 
becaufe that is the inflrument of operation or working: But. 
the imaginary idea of a hand would here be very abfurd, - 
Sometimes perfons are denominate from the foot, as 4 
in that expreilion, Keep thy foot when thon gock into the. 
houfe of God, Ecclef. v. 1. Here perfons walking, are deno- ‘ 
minate from that member of the body by which they walk ¢° — 
And fo here, to be fure, the imaginary idea of a foot would 
be quite out of purpofe. Thus, men are fometimes deno-. 
minate from the knee, as Ifa. xlv. 23. To me every kneg 
foall bow; that is, every perfon fhall worfhip; the knee 
being the outward inftrument of homage: This deno- 
mination includes no neceflity at all of an imaginary idea of 
every ae! knee, but merely the conception of perfons 
that, cither by confent or conttraint, thall be obliged to pay 
homage to Chrilt. ‘There would be no end of set ae : 
this 
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this fort. But, in thofe that I have given, firely an ima- 
ginary idea of hands, and feet, and knees, would import no 
part of rational knowledge or reflexion, but an idea without 
underftanding ; for fo Mr. Robe afterwards acknowledges, 
where it ends, underftanding proceeds. Such an imaginary idea 
, of Chrift as man, being in itfelf without underftanding, is 
weg What 1 contend againtt, as not belonging to judgment or 


. oF reafon, far lefs to faith or religion. S 
J. > Burall found divines, as 1 faid, when they fpeak of Chrift 
4 as man, they always underfiand the perfon of Chrift denomi- 
nate from his manhood }: Or, if they fpeak of his human 
\ Mature as contradilting from his divine, they {peak of it in 
¥fuch a Way as is agreeable with its being the object.of ra- 
“tional knowledge and true faith. But fo it cannot be, when 
» It is {poke of as the object of an imaginary idea. 
= Hence it is eafy to prove, that the fenfe in which Mr. Robe 

{peaks of Chriff as man, cannot be the fenfe in which any 
= ‘orthodox divine ever {poke of it. Tho’ he exprefles himfelf 

On this head, in fuch a Way as, in my opinion, is irrecon- 

-cileable with good fenfe and reafon; yet, that I may not be 
~ fuppofed to have written this treatife fo idly, as to fillit with 
. trifling criticifms Upon ungrammatical expreflions, orto {pend 
Ws time ina mere logomachy, or ttrife and contention about 
, the meaning of words, 1 fhall here make it evident, that 
Mr. Robe hath explained himfelf tomy hand, and laid down 
his fated principle relating to what he calls an imaginary i- 
dea, and what. i makes the objeét of it; infomuch thar, 
«by Chriff as man, Nhe cannot be fuppofed to mean’ the per- 
‘fon of our Mediator denominate by his manhood, in which 
T° fenfe he is the obje& of faith, and that becaufe, 

(1.) He fpeaks of an imaginary idea of him as man; and, 
confequently, he fpeaks of his manhood in the fenfe where- 
in itis the objeét of that imaginary idea; which, he owns, 
refpects only corporeal objects. This he hath frequently af. 
* ferted in the ftrongett terms. He lays it down as a polition 
* of his, p. 29. That we can have no imaginary idea of |piri- 
tual things ; feeing only corporeal things are the objet of that 
faculty and power in man called imagination, To the fame 
.° purpofe he had faid, p. 9. That [piritnal things are no ways 

i bhe object of this faculty of imagination, P. jlo. 11. This fa- 
| a . culty 
we ‘ 

22 Maccovit difinMones & regule theo. & philof: p. 108. Perfena (Chrifti) 
~- denominatur ab alterutra natura in concreto, ut homo Chriflus non fignificat huma- 
” pitatem tantion, fed totam perfonam, hmanam, feilicet, & divinam naturam, 


ChARus Deus non fignificat deitatem tantim, fed Chriflum Deum & hominem, 
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culty was never defigned of God for this purpofe, vix. of gi- 
ving imaginary ideas of God, and [piritual things. P. 24. 
That therecan be noimaginary ideas of (piritual things; thefe 
are not the objects about which the imagination can be con- 
ver[ant, neither can it receive any {peciesof them. ‘This was 
my Judgment, {ays he, anent imaginary tdeas of fpiritual 
things; and this it continues to be; and you fhall never be a- 
ble to prove the contrary. How thefe and the like expreili- 
ons are reconcileable with fome other expreflions in his book, 
will appear afterwards: Only, as to the matter in hand, 
when Mr. Kobe {peaks of an imaginary idea of Chrift as 
man, it muft be a wronging of him, to fuppofe, that, he 
means any other thing by the objeét of that idea, than the, 
figure or image of Chritt’s human body pidtured in the brag 


He cannot mean what philofophers call effe perfone, but effe me Y 
fubftantia. Hé cannot be fuppofed to mean the perfon of :: ~.4h 


Chrift; for that is not the object of an imaginary idea, he 
being thus God as well as man. Yea, he cannot mean the 


humanity of Chrift properly 5 for that includes foul as well -: 
as body, ‘and fo mult be the object of fome other than.a ¢; 


mere imaginary idea. But he mutt mean, according to his 
own explication of that idea, nothing elfe but the corporeal 
fubftance of Chrifl’s human body; not the foul, but the bo- 
dy; not the man, nor the human nature, but the human fub- 
ftance or corporeal part of that nature: For, as Mr. Robe 
fays himfelf again, p. 55. the imaginary idea cannot extend 
to the foul. Yea, by his imaginary idea, he cannot mean: 
imagination accompanied with knowledge and underitanding, 
the objeét whereof are things {piritual and intelligible, as 
fuch; for he fays, uaderftanding proceeds, where the imagi- 
nary idea ends, p. 54. Which feems to fay, thathe owns that 
it is an idea without knowledge; as indeed it is in itfelf an 
idea without rational knowledge, as I fhall afterwards fhew. 
(2.) That Mr. Robe’s imaginary idea of Chrift asian, in- 


ftead of importing the perfon of Chritt denominate from his . 


human nature, does plainly exclude the confideration of his 
yerfon and Godhead, is what he further proves to my hand, 
ty making thefe the object of fome other ideas, though at 
the fame time. Hence, in p. 31. he makes three difting t- 
deas neceflary for thinking upon the Lord Jefus Chrift, .as 
he isGod and man, in two diftinét natures and one perfon. 
« Firft, (fays he), 1 muft conceive of him to be true and re- 
«© alinan; and this is what is called an imaginary idea of 
«him, 2d/ly, 1 mutt, by a mere act of my tunderitand- 
s* ing 


‘* ing, conceive of him as not only man, but the very true 
} and 
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“© and eternal God. 3dly, L£ mutt conceive the manhood per- 
«© fonally united with the Godhead.” Here L might quar- 
rel, 1/?, That there is no word of faith, but only ideas, and aéts 
and conceptions of the natural underflanding. 2dly, That 
the glorious objcé& of faith is thus divided, that one part of 
it may be the objeét of this idea, and another pet the ob- 
ject of another idea; one part of it laid before the fentitive, 
another part before the intelleAual faculty of the foul; as if 
Chrit in his perfon were divided, and part of the divifion 
avere AEC by fancy andimagination, and part of it by 
a incre act of the underttanding; and as if a whole Chritt 
- Were not the object of faith, but a part of him the objeét of a- 
_y man’s imaginary idea. This dodtrine Mr. Robe repeats 
“and confirms, p. 54. where he fays, I smut, by one idea, 
think of him as man, by another as God, and by a third as 
God and man perfonally united. By the by, 1 may here re- 
ynark, thar, if according to the philofophical account of ideag 
above, we can have no proper nor immediate idea of any 
{pirit, far lefs of the infinite God, who is infinitely above 
our molt elevated intelleétual conception, then the abfurdi- 
ty of Mr. Robe’s rath and bold fpeeches anent his haying an 
idea of God might be many ways expofed. Though he 
fometimes fays in his letter, that he cannot believe what he 
hath no idea or conception of ; yet here atleaft he may find 
himfelf obliged to Celie the being of that God, of whom 
he can have no direét idea. The light of nature itfelf, by 
Which we have the natural knowledge of God, teaches us al- 
fo, that, in knowing we do not know him; and that to haye 
an idea or conception of him, who is inconceiveable, ‘is a 
contradiction, The learned De Vries and Maffricht, and other 
eminent doctors and diyines abroad, contend fo {trenuoufly 
agginit the Carteftan doctrine, concerning ideas of God, as 
Jeading to imagery and idolatry, that, to me, it appears yve- 
ry dangerous to admit of fuch ideas. 

But my prefent fcope leads me efpecially here to confider 
the firft member of Mr. Robe’s diftinction, as above, or the 
firtt thing he makes requifite to our thinking of Chrift as we 
ought; namely, to haye an imaginary idea of him as man. 
This, I fay, he proves to be no idea of his perfon or God- 
head, by thewing, that thefe mutt be conceived by ideas of 
another kind ; intimating thus again, that his imaginary idea 
excludes all other objeéts but corporeal ; and, confequently, 
excludes the Godhead and perfonality of Chrift, from being 
any part of the obje& of thatidea: And hence that idea, fo 
far as it gocs, excludes all thoughts ef Chrit as God, or as 

God. 
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God-man, out of the foul, until it hove the affiftance of thefe 
© ideas of another kind, to bear company with that imaginary 
4 one. Before 1 go on'to the third eke he gives of this 
{elf in his way of fpeaking which he ufes through his book. 
For here he fays, I muft conceive of him to be true and real 
man; and this is what is called an imaginary idea of him. 
If here he means, that to conceive of this truth, That Chrift 
3s true and real man, is an imaginary idea of hing as man, 
he hath quite forgot himfelf, or elfe fpoke what he knew not 5 
for his imaginary idea cari have no other but a corporeal ob- 
ject. But no truth whatfoever, divine or humah, as it is a 


matter of it, unto fome corporeal thing ; but atruth, as it is 
a truth, relate to what it will, isathing intelligible, that may 
bethe object of knowledge, faith or credits but cannot be the 
objet of any imaginary idea: For it hath no corporeal form 
noite can frame any image of it in their brain, But of this 
more afterwards. 
There is a valtodds between the truth of that propofition, 
That Chriff is true man, and the imaginary idea of a true man. 
aS We believe, upon the teftimony of God, that Chrift is truly 
A =man; and thus his being a true man, is the objeét of our faith: 
ig | But, as to the imaginary idea of his being a true man, which 
Mr. Robe makes the firit thing requifite to the right thinking of 
him as God and man in two diftiné natures, here is a mi- 


of Chrift as man, an imaginary idea, with the concefying 
of him as God, an 


manhood: For it receives the truth of that propofition, That 
Chrift is true man, upon the faine divine teftimony that 
it receives the truth of lie That heis true God, and God-man 
in one perfon. And both thefe truths are received by one and 
the fame faculty, on fpiritual underftanding, or a mind 
enlightened in the knowledge of Chrift by the word and Spirit 
of God. To feek after any part of the knowledge of Chrift in our 
own imaginary idea of himas man, is equally foolifhas to feek 
the moining-ftar in adungeon, or the {unin adunghill. How 


yallly 


' 


matter, L mult notice here how Mr. Robe hath miftaken him. . 


truth, can be a corporeal object : And therefore this truth, ° | 
That Chrift is a true and real man, cannot be the object of. - '#) 
any imaginary idea. A truth may relate, as to the fubjec- ox 
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vattly difters the faith of Chrift’s manhood in the heart, from 
the fancy of it in the head? By the imaginary idea of it we fee, 
butdo not believe: and we fee nothing but the image of a hu- 
-man body, as it ftands in the brain; but by faith we know 
and believe his true humanity, as it is recorded in the Bible, 
faying, as 1 fohny. 20. We know, that the Son of God ts come, 


-and hath given us an under ftanding to know him that is true, 


exc. Here faith and fancy differs as much, as what is real dif- 
fers from what is imaginary, and as aheart-perfuafion differs 
from a head-notion. But of thefe things more afterwards. 


«I proceed toa third proof and evidence Mr. Robe here gives, 


that, when he fpeaks of Chrift as man, he cannot underitand 


it of the perfon of Chrift denominate from his manhood, in 


which fenfe it would be the object of faith ; butthat he means 
-only Chrift’s human body, as it isthe objeét of an imaginary 
idea, in which refpeé it can only be the object of fen/e, not 


Res Of faith. This he proves, I fay, by the following words, in 
8 the forecited pages 30 and 31. “¢ Wecanno more conceive, 
-€ and have an idea of Chrift in our underftandings as man, 


«© but:what is called an imaginary idea, or an idea of him in 
“* our minds, by the exercife of our imagination, than we cart 


Be of Enoch or Elias, or any other man who is now in hea- 
€X*© ven; for this reafon, that our Lord’s human nature, and, 


* particularly, his glorified and fuperexalted body, hath all 
‘the effential properties of any other body, and no other : 
«© And therefore, ifwe can never think of any other human na- 
«ture, or humanbody, through our natural conftitution, and 
«¢ the nature of bodies, but by an imaginary idea, when ab- 
«© -fent from us, whichindeed we cannot, we can never think 
« of the Mediator as man, and his body now in heaven, by 
«© any other idea, eve.” Then he adds, “ The plain Scots of 
« what I affert, is, that we cannot think upon Jefus Chrift, 
«© as he really is, God-man, without thinking of himas man, 
«© as really as God; and that by the exercife of the fame fa- 
«© culties and powers I think and conceive of other men.” 


Here; 1 mutt fay, appearsto me fuchaheap of grofs, abfurd, 


and. notional ituff, inftead of folid divinity, that, for m 


- part, | would not be the author of it fora whole world. The 


groiinefs and abfurdity thereof may appear in the following re- 
marks. 


«  Firft, Here faith and fancy are miferably confounded ; the 


faith of Chritt’s divine perfon, as God-man, (which necefla- 
rily includes the faith of his humanity), with the fancy of his 
human body, inthe exercife of the fame faculties and powers 
whereby we conceive of other men: And fo he makes the hu- 

: 'S man 
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‘] 
man nature of Chrift, not the objeé& of faith at all, but of 
fancy and imagination. Here itis to be noticed, that the facul- - 
ties he {peaks of are corporeal, as he brings in Charnock af- . 
ferting, p. 8. the objects thefe are converfant about, are only 
corporeal, as he himfelf hath declared ; and, confequently, . , } 
they are fuchas cannot conceive of Chrift as man, having, to=*{ : 
gether witha true body, a rational foul; whichis no corporeal: 
object, though the chief part of hishuman nature: And fo his 
corporealidea, according to himfelf, cannot conceive of Chrift 
as man, while itconceives only of a human body, whichis not 
the man, but the leaft part of the human nature. It is hard to « 
think, Mr. Robe underftood what he wrote, unlefs he can here 
be fuppofed to fpeak by a figure called Hendiadys, that is, 
when one thing is exprefled by two terms ; and fo, by the hus 
man nature of Chrift, to mean his human body, and no more 3 
becaufe this only, being corporeal, can be the objeét of an, 
imaginary idea. Bur how can this be his meaning, when fo, ., 
frequently he fpeaks of the human nature of Chiift, as not on- + 
ly a true body, but alfoareafonable foul? Yet Mr. Robe here , ° 
fpeaks of the human nature, or the human body, as if thefe 
two were alternatives, and could equally be the objects of.an ~ 
imaginary idea; and fpeaks of the idea of Chrift’s human body, 5 
as ifit were the fame with the idea of his human nature: Where2*- 
as the hunian nature jncludes the human foul, as well as the’ 
human body. And he elfewhere declares and maintains, 
that neither the human foul, or any fpirit, can be the ob- . 
ject of an imaginary idea; and yet here he fays, Chrift’s 
nel nature can be conceived by no other but an ima- 
inary idea. It cannot be faid with any good fenfe, either that: 
he human nature isa foul, or that the buman nature isa body ; 
for human nature contitts of foul and body unite. It cannoe 
be faid, man is a foul, or man is a body ; becaufe thefe are 
the integral parts of a man, and the union of thefe together 
conttitutes the man or the human nature: And therefore,. to 
conceive of them thus united, requires fome other than an 
{imaginary idea; which can have no other than the corporeal 3 
yart to be the object of it. The foul, being fpiritual, cannot 
i the object of that imaginative faculty. I know not how, 
many times I have this abfurdity to notice in Mr. Robe’s pam- 
philet; as will appear afterwards. 
Second remark. He here debafes the human nature of Chrift, 
as an object no otherwife difcernible, than the fame way that, 
we difcern any other man in heaven or in the earth. Thus, it 
is only Mr. Robe, not Mr. Erskine, that makes the human na- 
tic ef Ghrift not the obje& of faith. Foy, unlefs he cae 
knot 
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_ Enoch and Elias in heaven, or any other man on earth, the 
object of his faith, equally with Chritt as man, he muft have 
fome other way of thinking on Chrift as man, than he hath 
of thinking on them; though I own an imaginary idea can 

«think no otherwife of Chritt as man, than it does of other 

-y men, It forms a piure of their bodies inthe brain, even as 

if it does the picture of Chrilt’s body. Hecanthink no other- 

¥ wife of other men, than to think they are perfons: For to j 

think of a man, and not of a human perfon, is impoflible ; 
for none can think of a nature without a fubject, or a hu- 
man nature withouta human perfon, wherein that nature ex- 

“alks 5 (of which more afterwards) : Even fo, the imaginary i+ 
dea of Chrift as man, or in his human nature, as Mr. Robe 
speak neceflarily makes him at beft think of a human per- 
fon. And here is the very yoot and fpring of old Nefloria- 

 ailn, making Chrift to have two perfons, a human anda di- 

/ vine, ab well as two natures. Mr. Robe may profefs this is 

+ not his principle, chat Chritt is a human perfon: If fo, then 

he muft deny his prefent dodrine, namely, that he can have 

“an imaginary idea of Chrift as man, in the manner and way 

«he thinks of other men. Why, he thinks truly and rightly 

, Of other men; becaufe, as men, they are perfons: But he 

iy «thinks falfely of Chrift as man; becaufe, as man, he is no 

_ perfon, Therefore his fancy of Chrift, asman, is indeed but 

, afancy, One may feed himfelf with the vain and vile no- ) 

- tion of Chritt as man; but I can venture to fay, as a mini- 

 fter of Chrilt, that he never faw Chrift's human nature by 

», faith, nor ever had a right thought of it, who never could 

4 think of it but as he thinks of other men. 

_ Thirdremark. He here declares, that, when he thinks of 4 

— Chrift as man, it is by the exercife of the fame faculties and é 

“powers by which he thinks or conceives of other men. Here 4 

isasgrofs and carnal doétrine, when not cautioned nor guard- 

ed, as ever I read of ; though it is agreeable enough to the 

*do&rine of imaginary ideas in divinity. The powers and fa- 

» culties of the foul, by which true believers fee Chrift to be 

man, are the fame with thefe by which they fee him to be 

4. God, and to be God-man in one perfon: And thefe are not 

y merely natural, but the powers and faculties of a new nature, 

x renewed by the power of divine grace, giving fpiritual illu- 

h;mination and faving faith: For the natural man receiveth not 

the things of the Spirit of God, neither can he know them ; for 
they are fpiritually difcerned. It istrue, as Charnock {ays, vol. 

“Ul, p. 72.73. © Regeneration is not a removal of the old fub- 

s* {tance or faculties of the foul; —but the foul is fo much 

C 2 chan- 
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~~ 
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changed,—that it is, as itwere, a new foul, a new under- 
ftanding, a new will.— The change is fo great, that the 
foul feemsto be of another /pecies and kind; becaufe it is 
“© aéted by that grace which is another f{pecies from that prin- 
ciple which acted it before. Newcreationis calleda relurre- 
<< &ion. Our Saviour in his refurrection had the fame body, »} 
but endued with a new quality. —So, though the eflence of | .3: 
the foul and faculties remain the fame, yet another kind of weg 
light is darted in, and other qualities implanted.—’ Tis not 
a change of the eflential acts of the foul, as acts ;— burtthe 
principle, end, and objects of thefe acts, arifing from thefe —° 
reftored qualities, are altered. —As, when aman walksto> . 
the Eaft or Welt, ’tis the fame motion in body and joints ; 
—— yet they are contrary motions, becaufe the terms to 
which they tend, are contrary one to the other.’”——Such 
indced are the difteyent, yea, and contrary motions and ob- « 
jects of the foul’s acts, when it has the natural notion and i- 
miaginary idea of Chrift as man, and when it has the fpiritual ,. 
view of himas Immanuel God-man. They differ jult as much 
as the natural fight of a man in our nature, bythe eye of © 
fenfe or fancy differs from the fupernatural fight of God in 
our nature, by the eye of faith, and {piritual underftanding. ’ 
They that never faw the man Chrift in any other light, nor, fF; 
by any other means, than by the fame powers and faculties gh. 
whereby they fee or think of other men, whether prefent.or @ 
abfent, are yet grofsly ignorant of Chri. They that by faith 
fee Chrift to be man, they by the fame faith fee him to be ,g 
God, and they fee God in him: For he that hath feen me, '@ 
hath feen the Father, fays Chrift. It ts true,’ Mr. Robe {peaks f 
alfo of Chrift’s being God, and God-man in onc perfon, and: * 
makes thefe the objects of a more pure intellectual: idea, “y 
though he makes Chrift as man the object of an imaginary 
ida. But this will by no means bring him out of the mir 
clay and horrible pit of ignorance and ablurdity, into which 
he hath fallen by this new dodyine of notional and ideal reli-¢, 
sion. For, as the intellectual powers of nature can no more 
Bring any man to the faying knowledge of God, than ima- 
ginary ideas can bring him to the right knowledge of Chrilt’s 
uman nature; fothis human nature of Chrift was never feen*’ 
or known to any faving advantage, but by the fame fuperna- *) 
tural powers and Spiritual faculties whereby we fee hin to be © 
God, and to be God-manin one perfon: For itis not in one of 
Jight we fee Chvift as ian; and in another asGod,; and in : 
a third as God-man in one perfon; butin one and the fame ji 
light we fee the glorious perfon of our Janmanuel God-man, 7! 


when 


«c 
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|| when God, who commanded light to fhine out of darkne/s, 
—y Sfhines into our hearts, to give us the light of the knowledge. 
*. of his glory in the face, or perfon, of Chrift, 2Cor.iy. 6. Gal. | 
1.16. John i. 14. We know not Chrit favingly to be the 
: Son of man, but by the fame {pirit whereby we know him to 
ys be the Son of God, namely, by the /pirit of wifdom and re- | 
4 velation in the knowledge of Chriff, Eph.i. 17. And, till 
foe God give usan underftanding to know him that is true, Weknow | 
not that the Son of God is come in our nature, or that he is 
true nan, any more than we know that he is the true God 
and eternal life, 1 Jol v. 20. Both thefe are feen inone and 
 .” the fame light of the Word and Spirit of God, and by one 
3 and the fame eye of faith and faving knowledge, which looks | 
“to the perfon God-man; not to his manhood, as Mr. Robe | 
» fuppofes, with one eye, namely, an imaginary idea, and to | 
Ft his*Gadhead and perfonality, with another eye, namely, an | 
intellectual idea. Which, from what I have faid, appears | 
to be moitt unferiptural do@rine, or rather antifcriptural, e. | 
{pecially When the human nature of Chrift, that Mr. Robe 
} makes the object of faith, is fich a humanity as we can as | 
‘ eafily conceive of, as we can conceive of any other man 
# out of fight. 1 am confident, they that never faw the hu- 
*,. man nature of Chrift in any other light, never believed it, 
ner had any view of it, as the objet of faith. Yea, it were as 
“és unlawful to make that imaginary Chrifk the objeét of their 
faith, astit is unlawfiland idolatrousto make any other man 
-. the objed of faith, God will not be mocked with our dreams 
ie and head-notions; nor will he give his glory to another, 
alk It is true, Mr. Robe, in his tripartite divifion of ideas a- 
aa bove mentioned, fays, < That, if any of them be Wanting, 
* «© it isnot fuch anidea of the Mediator God-man, as fhould 
~ € be.” Bur, as each of thefe ideas are mere philofophical 
_ notions, and one may have them all, and yet want the f{a- 
"ving knowledge of Chrift; fo itis plain, thatthe firtt of thefe, 
_ + Namely, the imaginary idea of Chritt as man, can at belt, e- 
. ven according to Mr. Robe, go no farther than the notion 
~ of amere man; fuchas, Enoch or Elias, whom he inflances. 
| ands fecing tomake a mere man the object of faith, is erofs 
_ idolatry, therefore to make that imaginative faculty, which 
. Was never defigned for conceiving any other but objcéts of 
.fenfe, to be one of thefe faculties whereby we are to con- 
ceive the objedt of faith, is grofs divinity, leading directly to 
the forefaid grofs idolatry; becaufe that imaginary idea (what- 
ever other idea it js fuppofed to be followed with) can fee 
no farther about Chritt than a mere man; nay, not fo far; 


~ 


for 
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for it can conceive of no more but a human body, a mere 
corporeal objet; under which confideration it is an object 
of fenfe,: but not of faith; an object of carnal imagination, 
but not of divine worfhip, any more than the body of Enoch 
or Elias in heaven, objeéted to our imagination on earth, | 
Yea, to worfhip Chrift’s human body, as reprefented by fuch is 
an finseinary.idea, is the fame thing with worfhipping adead 4’ 
idol, or a molten image, inttead of an incarnate God; who 5 
alone is the obje& of faving faith and divine worthip. 
-Mr. Robe’s threefold idea that he makes neceflary for a 
right thought of Chrift, and confequently to right believing, 
and whereof his firft is thecimaginary idea of Chrift as man, 
feems, from what is faid, towanta neceflary addition, which, 
would make it fourfold, namely, anintellectual idea of Chrilt’sy 
human foul; for the imaginary idea, according to his own’ ; 


But yet, after all, fone of all thefe four, either {eparately 
or jointly, make up a right thought of Chrift, I mean, a 


lieving on the Son of God: For they all belong, partly to * 
fancy,¢notion, f{peculation, and, at beit, human ratiocina- 
tion; or partly to fome branch of natural philofophy, illu- 
minated with objedtive fcyipture-revelation; and are all of -. 


right exercife of reafon and of his natural faculties, But faith 

aéts in another fphere; the fubject of it being a manor wo." 
man whofe mind is enlightened in the knowledge of Chrift, | 
by the word and Spirit of God, and whofe natural powers 


Chrift by believing on his name, unlefs they were born not. 


of blood, nor of the will of the flefh, nor of the will of men, : 


: but of God. Then, and pot tillthen, can they fay, The word’ 
| was made flefh; and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
| Only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth, John t. | 
- 32, 13, 14. Hence we are taught alfo, that noue can come 
to Chrift by faith or believing, except the Father draw them: 
which the Father does by his effectual teaching: It is writ- 
ten in the Prophets, And they fhall be all taught of God. E- 
very man therefore that hath heard, and hath learned of the 
Father, cometh unto the Son. And iagain, Chritt fays, No | 
man can come untome, except it be given unto him of my Fa- a 
ther, Joh vi. 44, 45. 6s. : 4 
I might produce a fourth evidence of this, shat, when Mr, -: 3 
Robe {peaks of Chriftas man, he cannot underttand it of the — 
perfon of Chrift, the object of faith, denominate from his 
f Man 


acknowledgment, refpects ony corporeal or bodily things. “X!4 


fpiritual thought of him; nor do they all amount to a be-.. °F 
them obvious to any man that reads the Bible, and hath tho . #: 


are renewed and fpiritualized. Hence, none ever received . 3 
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manhood; becaufe, as he makes Chrift as man, only the ob- 
ject of an imaginary idea, fo he makes that idea of Chrift as 
nan, to be’a naked and fimple idea, diftiné fromthe idea of 
him as Mediator God-man, which he makes not a fimple, but 
, acomplex idea. For, p. 54. having faid, “ Where the ima- 
#e © ginary idea ends, the underftanding proceeds, exc.” he 
7 adds, “* The idea we have of the Mediator God-man intwo 


“© complex idea, confitting of ideas diftin@ and different 
“in their natures, as the two natures of the glorious Medi- 


“as man, being both diftin@ and different in its nature from, 
| and prior or previous to that complex idea, which includes 
‘athe whole perfon of Chrift, is, according to him, a naked 

fimpla idea of fenfation, refpecting what is merely fenfible 
., and corporeal; and fo can initfelf include no confideration of 
e aur Heuon of Chrift, or of the proper object of faith. Such 
j nake fimple idea can furely judge no Way of any truth or fal- 


t. fhood: Hence the foreign divines and philofophers, as De Vries 


4 and Maftricht{, intheir difputes againft the {ceptick notions 


: 


4 
¢ 


4 


: ary to the knowledge and faith of truths rela- 
ting to fentible things, they at the fame time aflert, that the 
* fenfes cannot properly judge or reafon, affirm or deny any 
* thing; and that therefore by fenfes they do not mean naked 
~ fenfes, but the prudent wfe of the fenfes, refulting from 
pthe rational foul; whereof brutes are deftitute, tho’ they 
have both fenfe and perception: Which alfo is there proven 
_againtt the Cartefians, cap. 30. Now, while Mr. Robe makes 
only the perception of Chritt as God-man, to be a complex 
+ intellectual idea, but the perception of Chrift as man, to be 
4y2 fimple idea of fenfation or imagination, ditlina from, and 
going before that which js complex and intellectual, it is 
) plainythat that xaked fenfe or fimple imagination, thus defti- 
P tute of underftanding, reafon, and reflexion, initfelf can b 
#no means include the rational knowledge of any truth what- 
foever, far lefs of the object of faith.” The fenfe and per- 
‘ecption of brutes may be brought in to compare with any 


aaked 


« hereunto, they aflert the fenfesto be judges, and their tetlimo- 


t Gangrene Cart, Cap. 29, 
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naked or fimple fenfitive apprehenfion, not under the rule 


and conduct of a rational foul, and the intellectual faculty : 
thereof. ‘ 


GaligAsD. call, 4) 


OR the further clearing of this fubje&, I propofed, tn the ' 
— fecond place, to fpeak of the glorious perfon of our Im- 
manuel God-man, andthe myfterious conftitution thereof; fo | ‘# 
as it may appear, that the humanity therein now fubfifting can * 1g 
be the objectof faith only, not of fancy, or any imaginary <. : 
idea. es 

Great is the myftery of godline/s, God manifefted in the flefh 5" 
fo great, that not only. natural fenfe and imagination, but‘. 
natural reafon and philofophy, are quite vain and infufficient 
for helping us right! to conceive any part of this myftery. 
Philofophy is to be ee and regarded, whenit declares the’ ’ 
dictates of right reafon concerning things that are fubje& to — 
it: But, when it begins to judge about the myftery of thein- .# 
carnation of Chrift, or any other thing that belongs to faith, 
it is to be exploded; becaufe, in thefe things that are above & 
the reach of reafon, and depend only upon divine revela-' 
tion, it brings in nothing folid or true, but difcoversitfelfto 
be vainand deceitful, Col. ii. 8. and that becaufe, as the fame 
Apottle fays, 1 Cor. ii. 14. The natural man receiveth not the fh 
‘things of the Spirit of God; they are only known to the Spirit’ « 
of God. The Apoftle, in that forecited text, does not indeed 
condemn SCRIBE but only the vanity and errors of phi- 
lofophers; (for, as the errors of divines do not belong to di- 
vinity, as parts, but as peffs of it, fo neither do the errors 
and vanities of philofophers belong to philofophy) : But yeta “J” 
philofopher, as fuch, is nothing elfe but animalis home, ana- Ws 
tural man {; and reafon itfelf, not enlightened by faith, be- ,[, 
longs to that animality + Therefore it is not poflible it can reach “f° 
towards faving knowledge ;' or, if it attempts to do fo, it e- 


» 


For, if brute animals, which judge exceeding well concern-¢ By 
ing things that belong to fenfe, as of meat and drink, yet J it 
cannot judge of baman affairs; then, by the fame parity of 4 7 
reafon, men, though they can determine what is right and 
good about human affairs, by the benefit of natural reafon, Ors 
the light of nature; yet they cannot Lake judge of things 
divine or fupernatmral, “Chereisa manifold abule of natural ¢ 
: reqlon FF 
$ See Davenant on Cul. p. 237 : i 
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reafon and philofophy; as, (1.) When men attempt to de- 
duce the very foundations of religion from rational principles- 
For, though the principles of right reafon are true in them- 
felyes; yet thence it cannot be drawn, what we fhall judge 
concerning the incarnation of Chvrift, the Trinity, ee. which 
are to be deduced from higher principles, namely, from the 
revealed will of God in the word. Reafon 15a power difcur- 
five from principles to conclufions ; but ithath not in itfelf the 
principles of thefe things which are ap rchended by faith. 
Therefore, for men to build here upon if fand of their ownt 
natural principles, is both impudence andimprudence. (2.) Ie 
“is alfo an abufe of natural reafon and philofophy, when it 

oppofes its principles, which are true in the order of namire, 
to the principles of theology, which are far above nature. For 
-example, It is true, That nothing cannot be produced out of 
" pothing : That quite different and divers fpecies cannot be unt- 

ted. in the fame fubjeét, and the like: But thefe are to be un- 
- -derftood accordiny to the sourfe of nature, and the power of 


y 
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i , thence conclude againtt the creation of the werld, or the in- 
’ carnation of God; whichthe fcripture declares are done, not 
: by the power of natural caufes, but by the omnipotent power 
, of God. Hence, it isa good rulef, theology never contra- 
. diéed right natural reafon, but oftimes it exceeds it; and fo 
—feems to oppofe it: For right reafon fays not abfolutely, that 
thefe things cannot be, but that they cannot be by any fi- 
nite power ;_ which theology alfo declares. In things there- 
* fore of that nature {, let reafon fubmit to revelation, as Ha- 
1 gar to Sarah. Let it fufter itfelf to be admonifhed and cor- 
', reéted: But, if ic will not obey, then caft out the maid-fer- 
q® vant, the bond-woman, Gal.iv. 30. Now, all this muft be 
J* faid even of natural reafon and human underftanding : How 
‘imuch more muft fenfe and natural imagination be rejected 
and catt out, when it is brought in, under the ftrange term 
‘of an imaginary idea of Chrilt as man, to be helpful to the 
* Fight knowledge and underftanding of this great myflery of 
- -godlinefs, an incarnate God. Burt, again, (3.) Reafon and 
yphilofophy turn ufelefs and hurtful to religion, when men ob- 
'$trude their errors, fometimes deduced by falfe confequences 
¢}from true principles; as if thefe errors were lawful or native 
yconclufions. Thus many, under the name of philofophers, 
have taught the dreams and vifions of their own head. On 
“this account, fome of the fathers bitterly reproved the ancient 
heres 


+ Thome queft. dilp. de fidy att. t0, See Davenaut in Col. p. 239. 
{ Men. frrarns 1. 


; a finite agent. * herefore thefe philofophers err, who would * 
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hereticks, and cried out both again philofophy aind philofo- 
Phers, particularly Tertullian $; who fays, ‘ They affeét the 
“truth: ‘But, in affe@ing, they corrupt it; that, by the wit 
‘© of philofophers, all herefy is animated and enlivened; and 
« thatallthe didtates ofhereticks, when they freeze and cannot 
«< fly, they find to themfelves a feat and reft in the thickets 
«* of Ariftotle.” But this is to be faid, not of true and fober 
philofophy, remaining within its own fphere, but of that wan- 
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tive and.corporeal powers of men ; which relate only to'things 
outwardly vilible and corporeal, but to. nothing intelligible, 
and {piritual. Sa: asi 
The glory of Chrift’s perfonis defcribed, Col. il. 9. in thefe. 
words, In. him dwelleth all the fulne(s of the Godhead bodily ;- 
shat is, the whole Deity, and all the attributes of God, dwel-. 
Jeth in Chrift perfonally, by virtue of the hypottatical or per- 
fonal union of the divine with the human nature of Chrift. 
Here, to follow the learned Davenant, he fhews haw. the. 
word bodily.is to be underltood personally ; becaufe, as fouls 
are fometimes put for perfons, as in thefe words, The. foul. 
that finneth fhall die, that is, the perfon; and we read ‘of, 
Jacob's kindred, three{cove and fifteen fouls, that is, perfons;,— 
{o bodies.are fometimes put for perfons; as, when it is faid, 
Some body hath touched me, that is, fome perfon; fo here bo-. 
dily, that is, perfonally. The eternal Son of God did fo join , 
the human nature to him(elf, asthat the perfon of the aoyos, 
the Word; which fubfitted before only in the divine nature,> ’ 
now fublifts alfo in the humana; which never had a difting, } 
perfonality of itsown, but was aflumed or taken into the di-r, 
vine perfon of the Son in Chrift, Therefore, there are nots 
two perfons, one of man, the ether ef the Son ef God: ma 
. a Ye 4 


{ See Davenant in Col. p. 239. 
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the divine nature is fo unite to the human, that therein it fub- 
lifts bodily, that is, hypoftatically. Hence the fon of David 
i$ called JEHOVAHOUR RIGHTEOUSNESS, Fer. 
xMlii. 5.6. and, God bleffed for ever, Rom. ix. 5. The eternal 
Son of God became man, not by afluming the perfon, but 
the nature of man. Man is faid to be aflumed, becaufe the 
human foul and body was affumed. ‘The perfon. of man is 
not faid to be aflumed, becaufe that foul and body was not 
united to one another ina perfon, before they were united to- 
the perfon of the Son of God. The human nature of Chrift, 
then, hath no perfonality in itfelf: The perfon of our Im- 
manuel is no other than the fecond perfon of the glorious Trini- 
ty; the Word that wasmade flefh. Hence, itis argued'among 
{choolmen, whether the perfon of Chrift, after his incarnation, 
is compounded, But this they aflert, not in refpeét of parts, 
‘as if the perfon of Chrift was now compofed of a divine and 
human nature, as of parts; butin refpect of umber, becaufe 
now it fybfifts of two natures, which, before the incarnation, 
-fubfifted only in the divine. Nor does this militate againtt 
the immutability of Chrift’s divine nature and perfon: For 
there was here no real changeinhim, but arelativeone. As 
‘God, who from all eternity was not the creator, yet in time be- 
-cime a creator; this new relation of God to the creature, 
which he brought from nothing to being, made no change in 
} God, but in the creature: So the Son of God, who was not 
man, nor incarnate from all eternity, being made man and 
incarnate in time, this made no change in him; becaufe the 
change ismade in the human nature, which was aflumed, not — 
in the divine, that did aflume. >The Son of God was not man, 
‘nor incarnate, while he did not yet actually aflume the humaie 
Mature: But he is faid to be man, and incarnate, in fo far as 
ohe gave that nature a fubfifttence in his own divine perfon. But 
ithis he did, not by changing his divine nature, but by uniting 
‘| to himfelf that human nature. To become man abfolutely, 
imports a real change in the fubject acquiring the human na- 
‘ture, as when man was made of the duit; becaufe the fubject 
‘that was made man, loft its former nature. But, when the 
'perfon of the Son of God became man, and was incarnate, 
Nis is not underftood to be, by any new tranfmutation or 
ehange of the divine natures; but the Word was made fleth, 
by abiting to himfelf the human nature, not by changing the 


ydivit é nature. 

at Ithath been objeéted, That, if the human nature of Chrift 
fub{itts in the perfon of the Son of God, and not in its own 
PrSper perfonality, then esa Chrift is more appar tt 
Fine’ 2 tha 
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than all other men; becaufe all other men are human per- 
t «= fons, or have a human perfonality,, and are (/uppofita, or) 
fubjeéts fubfifting in that nature : And only Chritt, as he is. 
man, hath nocthis perfonality, but fubfifts ina divine perfon, 
the Aoypos, by hypottatical union. An/wer, Thatthe proper 
perfonality of the human nature is not wanting on account of 
the defect of fome things requifite to its pertection; but on ¥ 
account of the addition of fome things which far excells its na- 
ture; namely, on account of its union to the divine perfon. 
Chrift therefore is not more imperfect, but more perfect, ex- 
cellent and eminent than other men; becaufe, whereas, in 
us, our human nature fublitts in its own proper perfonality, 
in Chrift it fub(ifts in a divine: And to fub{ift in God by a ,: 
hypoftatical union, is much more noble and eminent than to 
fubfilt in itfelf. Now, a man that is not a hwuan perfon, | 
having no perfonality, but that of the eternal Son of God, or. «: 
ahuman nature fubfifting in that manner, is fuch a myftcrious 
object as tranfcends the moft capacious underftanding of men 
or angels. By faith ouly we believe this myftery ; by reafon 
we cannot comprehend it. Intelleétual powers of human na-? 
ture cannot conceive of abuman nature thus fubfitting ; what . 
then can corporeal powers ov imaginary ideas do? To cons : 
ceive of human nature otherwife than thus fubfifting in the 
divine perfon of the Son of God, and to think it the human 
a nature of Chriit, is, to conceivea falfhood, alice. Of which | 
i) more afterwards. = 
The human nature of Chrift confifts of a true body anda. 
reafonable foul; and yetas manheisnotaperfon. The rea- 
4 fon is, becaufe the fame moment wherein his foul was crea- 
ted, and his body conceived, they were unite to the Divinity. If.) 
y they had exifted feparately from the asyoc, the IWord,. yey a 
Mt © would have had their own human perfonality s but, becaufe .} 
f they at once began to be, and to be united to the eternal | 
Word, this humanity neceflarily behaved to fubfitlin the per- 
i - fon of the Wordthat was made flefh, or that alfumed the hu- 
man nature; and the divinity beiag incomparably more ex- 
cellent than the humanity, epee. is the human nature af-. 
fumed into perfonality with it. “Two objedions of hereticks 
may here betouched at, for farther iluftration of the myftery .*, 
1. fin Chrift dwells all the fulnefs of the Godhead bodily,--@@ 
then the Samo/atenians, and others that deny the Trinity of 
perfonsin the Godhead, alledge,. that we will be obliged to ade 
i mit, that all the three petfons of the Trinity were incarnate 5. 
HAL? «= becaufe the plenitude of the Deity dwells in Chrift incarnate, 
iF the whole and pertect divine eflence dwells in him, dn/fwer. 
ela The 
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The whole divine nature was incarnate, not becaufe incarnate 
in all the perfons; but becaufe in the perfon of the Son there 
is nothing wanting of the perfection of the divine nature: 
For, feeing the divine nature or effence is fpiritual, there can 
not be, nor canit be fuppofed, that there are parts thereof; but, 
wherever the divine natureis, there it is wholly and perfect- 
ly: Therefore the whoJe divine nature was incarnate 5 but not 
in fo far as it is confidered abfolutely, and in itfelf, ascom- 


‘mon to all the perfons; but in fo far as it is limited by per- 
fonal property, orinthe perfon of theSon. Una perfona eft 


totus Dens, Luth. toin.2. But itisurged, The works of the 
glorious Trinity are undivided ; and therefore, if the fecond 
perfon aflumed the human nature, the Father and the Spirit 
did the fame; and, confequently, not the Son only, but the 
three perfons were incarnate, To which it is az/wered, To 


-affune flcth, imports two things, namely, the aéfion itfelf, or 


unition of that flchh, andthe term or limit of this a€tion, name- 
ly, the perfon to which this flefh is unite or adapted. The 
former, namely, the aéfion, is common to the three perfons ; 
for the Father and the Holy Ghoft did jointly work and ope- 
rate the incarnation of Chrift: But the latter, namely, she 


term and limit of that a@tion, belongs only to the Son; for : 


the whole Trinity adapted that flefh to him alone. Ifa father 
give a wife to his Son, and the Son join her in marriage to 


himfelf, both are rightly faid to have made the marriage ; but | 
with this difference, that the father coupled the bride to the : 


fon, but the fon took her to himfelf. Even fo, inthe incar- 
nation of Chrift, each perfon wrought out this conjunéction of 
the human nature withthe divine, but fo as the Father mar- 
wied the Sonto our nature, and theSon betrothed it to him- 
felf. As therefore, in the forefaid example, it is not the fa- 


ther, but the fon that is faid to be married, though the will . 
- and work of both the father andthe fon concurs in the contri- 
* ving and making that marriage ; fo here, it isnot the Father 


buy the Son that is incarnate; though both concur in the ma- 
king and uniting that flefh to the perfon of the Son. And 
what is faid of the Father, is alfo to be underftood of the Ho- 
Y Spirit. Hence, in feripture, as it faid only of the Word, 
that he was made flejh, ah i. 14. yet the work of incarnati- 
on is afcribed to the whole Trinity. Of the Father iris faid, 
he prepared his (alvation, Lukeii. 31. Heb. x. 5. Chrift fays, 
A body haft thou prepared me; of the Som it is faid, that he 
tookon him the feed of Abraham, Heb. ii. 16. andof the Holy 
Ghoff it is faid, thathe overfhadowed the Virgin, Luke t. 35. 
The Holy Ghoft frall come upon thee, and the power of the High- 

of 
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eft fhall overfhadow thee ; therefore alfothat holy thing which 
fhall be born of thee, fhall be called the Son of God. Here is 
room and ground for. faith ; but no footing for fancy and car- 
nal imagination. 

2. It is objeéted, If the human nature of Chritt be hypo- 
ftatically united to the divine, then the whole human nature: 
is unite to the whole divine nature; which, being {piritual, 
is not divifible into parts; and, if fo, then wherever the di- 
vine nature is, there is the human, and, confequently, we 
pafs into the camp.of the vs Gina Anfwer. The con- 
fequence is denied ; becaufe the perfonal union is conttitute, 
fo as the properties of both natures are preferved, It is the 
property ofthe hunian nature, to be circumferibed within. 
certain wane and it does not Jofe this property by union to 
a‘nature that isinfinite: For, when the natures unite. are not: 


Pro: they are not made fo by the perfonal union; «| 


ecaufe the union only joins, but does not change the natures : 
Since, therefore, a finite nature and an infinite are not pro- 
portionable ; neither is the divine nature circumfcribed; nor~ 
the human infinitely extended, by that perfonal union. The + 
human ‘nature is indeed infeparably unite to the divine, and © 
the divine nature is no where feparate from the human; not 
thatthe humanity isin every place, where the divinity is, by 
local pofition, butthat, by arealand hypoftatical union, it ts 
joined to that divinity which exilts every where. The union — 
or conjunction is circumfcribed by no fpace of places; be- : 
caufeirconfilts inthis, that the Deity futtains the humanity-as its 
own, and gives fubliftence thereunto. And fo the eternal Word, 
exifting inheaven, in the earth, and every where, fultains the ~~ 
humanity exilting only:in heaven ; but the actual pofition of : 
Chrift’s ate is included within a certain fpace, becaufe the 
nature of a body requires that. Some illuttrate this by the 
example of the fun and the folar fphere: For, as the fun is, 
infeparably unite to its orb; yet notwithftanding it agrees not : 
with the globe of the fun, to be at the fame time inthe Eatt : 
and in the Weft; forthe humanity of Chrifl ts infeparably > 
unite to‘the divinity, yet it follows not thence that it ts 
wherever the divinity is. But it may be alledged, that the a 
{uti isnot unite to its orb in whole, but in pare only; but 


the hunianity is unite to the whole Word, that was made: :: 


ficth. It is acknowledged, that in this the example is not: 
fimilar ; ‘burt yet this makes for the greater confirmation of this 
truth, For every fpiritual nature, wherever it is, it wholly 
is; becaufe it is indivilible, and its totality 1s confidered in 
refpeét of perfect cflence, notin refpect of extended pal 
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The eternal Word therefore, in regard of its /pirituality, is 
whole and wholly inthe human nature, which is united there- 
unto; nor can this attribute of fpirituality be divided or parted. 
The fame Word, in regard of its infinity, isalike, without the 
human nature, whole and wholly; nor can his immenfity be 

y ancluded within fuch narrow bounds and limits. But, whether 
the Word that was made flefh, be confidered in or without the 
= human nature joined together with it, it no where exilts ununited 
to the human nature; becaufe it every where fultains it,as its own. 

+ Chritk, as to his human nature thus fublifting in his divine 

yt perfon, is faid now to be fitting at the right hand of God, 
2. Col. iit, 2. and at the right hand of the Majefty on high, Heb. 
« 1.3. Hence, -fome modern diyines, particularly Lutherans, 
«in fupport of confubttantiation, haye greatly erred, by fup- 
pofing there is a real communication of the divine majelty, 
* ubiquity, and all other idioms and attributes of the Deity, to 
im” the human nature of Chrift; becaufe the right hand of God 
_and his divine Majefty is every where. But this may befoon 
refuted; becaufe, if thefe divine perfections were really com- 
municate to the human nature, thenthe human nature would 
 bereally God. But, tho’ the Word made flefh be equal in 
‘glory and majefty with God the Father ; yet the flefh or hu- 
man nature of Chrift cannot have thefe divine properties, be- 
caufe it is not confubttantial with God, though hypoftatical- 
@. dy united to God. The man Chrift’s fitting at the righe 
hand of God is a ftep of the exaltation of Chrift’s, human 
nature, which followed in order of time after his paffion, re- 
furrection, and afcenfion to heaven; and believers are call- 
ed by faith to follow him thither, and fet their affe@ions on 
gh things above, where Chrift fits at the right hand of God, and 
“mot upon things on earth, which Chrift, as to his bodily pre- 
«fence, hath left; tho’, as to his fpiritual prefence and divine 
§ majetty, hehath faid, Lo lam with you always. Therefore, 
,7 tho’ the right hand of God is every where, if by it we un- 
| -derftand the divine majefty and power, becaufe God is eve- 
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= faced at the right hand of God, not as he is every where, 
+ but ashe isin heaven. «© The hearts of kings are in the hand 
£ “of God; are the hearts of kings every Where, becaufe God’s 
BE SS hand is every where? The fouls of the righteous are in the 

© "© hand of God; are their fouls therefore every Where? The 


Chrift therefore from eternity? The right hand of God made 
the world; did the humanity of Chrift therefore make 
* heaven aadcarth? The humanity of Ghrift mutt not then be 
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veetY Where; yet Chrift, as to his body and human, nature, is - 


right hand of God is from eternity ; is the humanity of | 
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<< confounded withthe divinity, be the fame with it, not u- 
nite to it.” Charnock, vol. 1.p.250.251. The Ubiquitarian doz. . : 
rine is fufficiently refuted, by what the angel faid to the » © 
women at the fepulchre, when they were fecking after the . 
body of Chrift, Math. xxviii. 6. He is not here: For heis rifen$ 
come, [ee the place where the Lord lay. It it had been true that his 
body was every where, it couldnot be truly faid, Heis not here. - 
But here, by the by, it may be inquired, What is all this to” 
the ftory of Mr. Robe’s imaginary ideas? nf. Tho’ I may 
atterward fhew, how his inaking Chrift’s human body the 
proper object of faith (as well as of a fenfitive idea) bors ¥f 
ders upon the Ubiquitartan, doctrine confequentially ; fince: -4%4 
Chrift as the proper object. of faith is every where: Yet, at. 3 
prefent, 1 fhall, in this digreflion, fo far anticipate what Lo. 
may afterward further illuttrate, as to notice the inconfilt-, ,§ 
ency of his imaginary doétrine with that forecited feripture, “ %4 
Math. xxviii. 6. Where, tho, the angel fpeaks of Chrift’s” 4] 
body, yet not asic is the object of an imaginary idea; for he 
fpeaks of the perfon of Chyift denominate by his body, fays 
ing, HE is mot here: HE 1s rifen; come, [ee the place where 
the LORD lay. Three times with one breath his perfonali- 
ty is mentioned; as it were of purpofe to lead them inftant- 4 “= 
ly. off. from all vain imaginary ideas about his body, and ff 
from what was the proper object only of fenfe, to the pros *” 
per object of faith, the perfon of Chrift. No figure is more + 
ordinary than that whereby a perfon is denominate from that © - 
which cannot be fuppofed to bea perfon, buta body, ora part 
of the body, as L hhewed above. Thus, a perfon may be de- “i 
nominated from the very duit of his body in the grave; as, mm 
when it is faid, Here lies fich aman, fuch a woman, fuch a iy 
perfon; and yet the duft isno perfon. But, when a‘ perfon is et 
denominate by it, then that perfon thus denominated is thes {4 
ts objeét of the underftanding or intellect, while the duft is ues # fi 
; ss the objet of fenfe or imagination. Now, Mr. Robe’sdoétrine «of 
fays, none can believe what the angel here faid, without au 
' imaginary idea of a body, a grave, a place where that bo- . 
dy hay. Well, but what is that to the purpofe of faith or | 
Spiritual underftanding ? Thefe are Not the objeéts of faith,” . || 
but of fenfe; and fenfe mutt indeed perceive what belongs 
to fenfe. But thefe ideas of fenfation belong no more to” 
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| faith, thanearth doesto heaven. ‘The angel here direéts them 
to truths, that are objets of faith, viz. (1.) That Chrift was” 
not there, viz. bodily. (2.) That he is rifen. (3.) That’ 
f there was the place where the Lord lay. None of thefe, as # 
y= they aretruths, can be the objects of {ynfe and invagination ; if 
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but only of knowledge and faith, as may be cleared after- 
“ ward. But to return to my difcourfe about the perfon of 
| Chrift : 
;' When Chrift became man, he did not become another per- 
’ fon than he was before, but aflumed our nature into his for- 
mer perfonality. ©O myftetious! When it is faid, Chrift be- 
| came like unto us in all things, fin only excepted, if it be 
_fatd, Chrift did not become a human perfor as we are; there- 
, fore he did not become like unto us in all things: An/wer. 
' The word mutt be underftood of his becoming like unto us 
‘in all things relating to the human nature, and the whole 
 fubftance thereof foul and body; but perfonality is the man- 
+ her of the fubfiftence of that nature in itfelf, or iff anothers 
And in this God was pleafed mercifully to alter the courfe of 
. nature with reference to Chrift’s humanity. Left it fhould 
e be furprifing to the inconfiderate readers, to hear that Chrift 
‘sas .man is no perfon, and that they who faw Chrift on the 
- earth only with the eye of flefh, and not with the eye of faith, 
.«they faw not the perfon of Chrift, they only faw a body which 
+ was not the object of faith, but of fenfe,; in the propriety of 
 fpeech ; it will perhaps be requifite, that 1 explain this matter 
ae little more, before I go further. Therefore, 
Yi: That Chrft aflumed not the perfon of man, but man’s na- 
© ture only, is evident. Chrift did not affume a nature per/o- 
nated, but one individuated, as the learned exprefs it, and 
: which never had an exiftence in itfclf, butin another fubje&, 
fhamely, his own divine perfon. If Chrifthad aflumed man’s 
Patch then either he aflunted a pre-exiftent perfon, which 
: atte aflumption remairied a perfon, or a pre-exiftent perfon, 
ewhich in the aflumption ceafed to be a perfon. 
he! But, as to the frf#, That Chrift aflumed a human perfon, 
which in the aflumption ceafed notto be a perfon, but remain- 
‘Ped fo, is both falfe andimpoflible. “Thatit is fale, appears 
* from this, that the human naturein Chrilt isnot a perfon, o- 
( therwife there would be in Chrift two perfons ; which is falfe 
and erroneous; forin him, the fame whichis the perfon of God, 
» is the perfon of man; otherwife what is faid of the Son of 
1God, could not be faid of the Son of man, nor what is faid of 
_ the Sonof man, could be faid of the Sonof God; and, con- 
% fequently, it would alfo follow, that the virgin Mary did not 
¢ conceive and bear a fon, who was Immanuel, God with us, 
! or a child, whofe name was the Mighty God. (2.) But, as itis 
falfe, fo it is impoMble, that Chrift aflumed a human perfon, 
which, notwithftanding the aflumption, ceafed not to bea per- 
© fon; becaufe it is impoffible, that a human nature can be a 
, : perfon 
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perfon, and yet not exift initfelf at once, but only in another 
fubject: Forhence, if the human nature of Chritt were a per- 
fon, or anature SrIne in a created perfon, then the perfon 
of the Son of God could not be the fubject or perfon thereof; 
for itis impoflible for the fame whole created nature to be at ff 
once immediately in more fubjetts than one, in the fame 
mode or manner wherein a nature is in a fubject ; more e{pe- * 
cially, if one of thefe fubjedts be uncreated, and another crea « 
ted. It is evidentthen, that Chrift aflumed not a pre-exiltent 33 
perfon, which, notwithftanding the aflumption, remained a, 
perfon. | . fa 
Secondly, Noy did Chrift affume a pre-exiftent perfon, which,.: 
in the aflumption thereof, ceafed to be a perfon: Foranent thts’ «J 
we may fay, thayit isnotimpoflible, but that it isfalfe. (1.) 
I fay, it is notimpotlible ; becaufe we may well fuppofe, that. . 
it is poflible for God to make a nature that fubfifted in itlelf# 
asa fubjedt, to fubfift in another fubje& than icfelf, without’ @ 
deftroying the nature ; becaufe a created eflence exifting init-. 
felf, or in another, depends not upon that eflence, but upon 
“the divine will: He can make that created fubftance, which - 
he willed to exift in itfelf as its fubjeé&, to exilt in a divine , 
fubje&, and notin itfelf. “Therefore, fuppofe the human nage 
ture of Chrift, before it'was aflumed, hadeaualle exilted in & 
itfelf; yet, by the divine will, it could have been made to exitt | 
actually in a divine fubject, as it now does. Some have .ob~ 
jected, Thatno creature can exift but initfelf, as its fubjeét ; } 
becaufe its exifting thus in itfelf, imports no more but its re- | 
lation to its efficient caufe, by which it formally exifts in itfelf :§ 
Therefore, while that creature remains, it cannot poflibly be B 
feparated from that relation it hath to its efficient, and fo, with-" 
ourthe deftruétion of the creature’s fubliftence, cannot but exilt* 
in itfelf. To which it is anfwered, That, though the created 
fub{tance remaining, there cannot be removed from it, by ay. 
ny power whatfoever, all the relation it hath to its efficient 
caule, feeing acreature exifting in itfelf as its fubject, is only $ 
God's caufing it to exift fo; yetitis poflible, by a divine power, 
that what relates neceflarily to the efficient caufe one way, may¥ 
relate to the fame another way. One relation to its cfhcient’ 
caufe may be feparated from it, and another relation given. 
Hence, it God fhould make a created fubflance cxifting in yy 
felf as its fubject, to exift in himfelf as its fubject, in the ways 
wherein the human nature of Chrift exifts, then, after the a 
fumption, it would only be otherwife related to the efficient: 
caufe than before; the fame caufe making tha: which it before 
made to exift in itfelf, to exift inanother. Bur, though thus§ 
It, 
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it may be fuppofed to be not impoffible for Chrift to have af- 
funcd a pre-exiltent perfon, which in the aflumption there- 
of would ceafe to be a perfon, fo as no more to fubfift in it- 
* felf; yet, (2.) It is falle, that he aflumed a pre-exiftent per- 
* fon, which upon its allumption ceafed to be aperfon. Some 
| have attempted to prove the falfhood of this, by faying, that 
3 this would not have beenan aflumption of our nature, bura 
* confumption of it. But this reafon ts not valid; becaufe the 
Son of God might have aflumed (fay fome) one man aétual- 
sly pre-exifting, without ruining his nature, though that nature 
: pil cetted to exift in a created perfon; for hence there had 
“been no confumption of that nature, but the fublimation or 
Pexalting of it. But the true reafon why the human nature 
of Chritt was nevera perfon, is, becaufe it never exifted in it- 
felf. °° Chriftafluined man’s nature, notman’sperfon. A per- 
fon is fomething exifting in itfelf: Perfona eff per fe una, or, 
. per fe fonans. But the human nature aflumed by the eternal 
Word never exited in itfelf, becaufe it was formed and aflu- 
- med atonce. As divines fpeak of the foul’s creation, and in- 
fufion into the body, that inits creation it is infufed, and jn 
jts infufion it is created; fo it may be faid of our human na- 
_ture, when aflumed by the Son of God, thatin the aflumption 
it was made or formed, andinthe formation it was affumed ; 
dnfomuch as if it were to be fuppofed, that the Son of God, 
the fecond perfon of the glorious Trinity, fhould lay atide 
*his human nature; then that human nature would neither be 
A perfon, nor could fubfilt in itfelf, unlefs there was a pre- 
fent divine influence for the prefervation of it, that it might 
| Aubfitt initfelf, otherwife it would wholly ceafeto be +. Butnow 
f that diyine influence is not given toitforthat end, that it may 
¢ {ubsitt in itfelt, but for this end, that itmay exift in an inf- 
J pitely more worthy and glorious fubject than itfelf; that is, 
414i the cternal Word: And therefore, onadouble account, it 
Wis not aperfon; becaufe a perfon both exifts by itfelf, and is 
~ notunite toahigher than itelf; but Chritt’s human nature does 
not exit by itfelf, although it be unite toa higher than  itfelf 
-pyaperfonal union. Therefore this human nature of Chrift is 
, 80 perfon. Thoughthe human nature dflumed by the eternal 
| . W ord, had all she eflentials of human nature, as other men have, 
and, by the eflential principles of human nature, that nature in 
every other man is a perfon; yet it does not follow, that 
* therefore the human nature of Chyilt is a perfon ; becayife 
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in him there is no divine influence prefent for making that. - 

human nature exift in itfelf, but in fimfelf: But, in ‘other 
men, this influence is always prefent for making them ex- 
ift in themfelves. Ifthe humau nature affumed, had pre. “V 
exilted before the hypottatical union, it would have been a @ i 
perfon, and the Son of God could have aflumed it into & 
perfonal union: But then, by that affumption, he would have a 
removed from it the ground and reafon of created perfona; 4 
lity, by removing from it the firft influence petite for 
its eating in itfelf, and making ft to exift in an uncreated 4 
perfon. Bur, becaufe that human nature which the Son of 4 
God affumed, was at once made and aflumed ; therefore ‘it_j7 
was neyer a perfon. For, in the fulne/s of time, God [ent 
forth his Son; made of a woman. TheWord was made flefh, "| 

‘Gal. iv. 4, Johni. 14. ie. 
” ‘The Son of God did not affume a nature perfonated, ‘ag iff; 
was faid, having any being or exiftence in or by itfelf, as Bh 
the fubje& thereof, but only a nature individuated, which 
never exifted in itfelf, bur exifts in the divine perfon of thet: B: 
Son of God. Upon this afflumption, which, with relation to. *g. 
the perfon affuming, is aéfive, and, with relation to the na-' % 
ture aflumed, pafive; upon this, | fay, follows the everlaft, gy: 
ng marriage-unton between the nature of God and the na- ¥ 
ture of man, In the perfon of the eternal Son, This union “4 
is fuch, that the two natures, tho’ ftill ditting, yet are fo in-.» : 
feparable, that they cannot be lawfully fundered in the mind of “ia 
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_ any who contemplate this wonder, as if they were any diffe-': 


rent fubfiftences ; for both the divine and human nature fubfifts- §° 
In one and the fame divine fubjeé& or perfon. It is true, *—: 
the two natures of Chriit may be feparately confidered in” 
the underftanding, philofophically by an fareilecttal idea or Q. 
mental fpeculation, whicli is not faving faith; for it is pes a 
culiar to faving faith, to fee and behold the glory of God iy 
in the face of Chrifk, or tg fee the man Chrift, as he ts Imma-,'#? 
nuel God-man in one perfon. This faith differs as much (y 
from, and is as far above mere intellectual ideas, as intel- 2° 
Jegtual ideas are above corporeal and imaginary ideas; yea. 
much farther than reafon Is above fenfe; even as far as what- 
is divine [s gboye human, and fupernatural is above merely © 
natural. * abe ong ere ~ it 
Concerning this wonderful marriage-tnion between the Me 
divine and human nature in ‘one perfon, it may be faid, as 
above, that though it was the whole glorious Trinity that 
made the marriage, yet it was not the whole Trinity that j : 
as martied to guy natuye. Of this union it cap be faid, pee a 
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the human nature is unite to the divine perfon, and the di- 
vine perfon is unite to the human nature: But the aflumpti- 
‘on, as it imports an action, cannot be {poke of the human 
nature; and, as it is paflively confidered, it cannot be fpoke 
-. of the divine nature ; for the divine perfon of the Son unie 
ted himfelf to our nature. It isnot in this as in human na- 
ture, foul and body makes up one nature and one perfon ; 
but here the divine and the human nature are not one, but 
~ two natures and one perfon: for, in human nature, neither 
the body by itfelf, nor the foul by itfelf, have their com- 
A ‘pleat mode of exifting ; therefore the union of foul aud bo- 
pedy makes but one nature. But the divine nature of Chrift 
hath by itfelf the moft compleat mode of exifting, without 
“. any pollibiliry of a change thereof; and therefore, the hu- 
-) man nature exilting not pispeey in-the divine nature, but 
in the divine perfon of Chrilt, the natures are diftin&, and 
the perfon is one. As Chritt aflumed not a human perfon, 
~ but a human nature, fo the human nature of Chrift is not 
} sone nature withthe divine, but one perfon; the human na- 
-« ture being aflumed by Chrift withour a human perfonality : 
therefore, without any change of the divine nature f{, the hu- 
» man nature fubfifts in the divine perfonality. Hence we 
“Y ean truly fay, the man Chrift is God, becaufe we fpeak of 
* the perfon, which includes the human nature; but none can 
‘. fay that Chrift as man is God, becaufe we then {peak of the 
“ ‘human nature, which includes not the diyine perfon. Hence 
— -alfo, though this be a truth, That Chri ‘is a man, yet it is not 
*- truth, that the human nature of Chrift is a man: for a man 
2 is a perfon, but the human nature of Chrift is no perfon. 
if That the human nature of Chrift is not the man who is Chirift, 
if prove thus. The Son of God is the man who is Chryft. 
“4. The man who is Chrift did not afflume himfelf, but the hu- 


igi joan nature: Therefore the human nature is not the man 
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fs who is Chrift, oy , 
4 Again, 


< $} Maccovit regule theol. d philof. p. 124, 325. Perfonalitas divine 
t Chritti natura eft per fe, humane vero per ajfiwnptionem; quia divina & 
yg bumana Chrifti natura non aqué faciunt ad conftitujonem perfonz, 
(‘:- guia hoc repugnat aternitati & immutabilitati divine nature ; nam quod 
« ab xterno fubfiftit, ad ejus fubfiftentia conftitutionem nihil poteft fa- 
 eere id, quod in tempore demum faétum elt. 

‘. Per aflumptionem nature humanz in ‘vregdeivdivine, nulla fa- 
¢ , €ta ci mutatioin divina, fed tantum in humana natura. Omnis enim 
',  Jnutatio eft vel gencratio vel corruptio, vel augmertatio vel diminutio, 
| vel alteratio vel motus localis ; horus autem nihil in divinam natu- 

am cadit, . 
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Again, the Son of God did not aflume the perfon of a 


man. But the man who is Chrift, is a pee ‘ Therefore he 
. That man who ts 


as being that which fupports and fuftains any thing, fo as~ 
it may 
difference between a perfon and a fubjed, exceptin the dif- 
ferent confideration of it. Thus the human nature of Chrift 
is not a fubjet, becaufe it does not fubfift in and by itfelfs.° 
whereas,a fubjeét fignifics what exifts in itfelf. Nor is the“ .j 
suman nature of Chrift a perfon, becaufe every perfon is que 
fubjedt exifting in itfelf: Only the difference betweena per-. 
fon and a fubjedt (or fuppofitum) may be this, that they are’ | 
ze 


not convertible terms; for though every perfon be a fub- 
ject, yet every fubject is nota perfon, Where there'is but 
one perfon, there cannot be two fubjeéts wherein that per- - 
fon exifts. But Chriftis one perfon : Therefore there cannot 
, be two fubjects, but one, lich is the fubjedt of both nq- 
tures, the divine from eternity, and the human in time. Nowyg. 
from what is faid, it appears, that meee vs 
— The human nature of Chrift cannot be the object of an 
imaginary idea, nay, nor of an intelle&tual one, fo as we 
can think upon him as man, the fame way, and with the — 
faine powers and faculties as we think of other men: And ©, 
that becaufe, (1.) The human nature of Chritt is a nature 
unite to a higher than itfelf,; and therefore a nature that hath . > 
‘not its fubject of exiftence in itfelf, like the humay nature +5 ' 
in other men; but exifts in the fubject or perfon of that wh 
higher nature to which itis unite. (2.) Othermen are pers 
fons; but Chrift as man is no perfon: Therefore we cane + 
not think of Chrift as’man, vor of his human nature, as we 
do of other men, (3.) The human nature of Chrift is ng .” 
‘fubfiftence; becaufe in itfelf it docs not exift,as God makes 
‘other men to do. Nothing is a fubfiftence which does not 
exift in and by itfelf, by divine appointment. (4.) The 
human nature of Chritt is not, as hl aes yar fay, res na- 
ture, a natural thing ; becaufe a natural thing is a thing ex- ». 
ifting, haying in itfelf a nature : but Chrift’s human nature hath 
| | pat 
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not a nature initfelf; but other men have a nature fn them- 
felves, and fo a perfonal fubfiftence; but Chrift’s humanity 
hath nor that in itfelf, Nothing is a perfon that is perfonally 
(united to ahigher than itfelf, Dr. Arrowfmith on Fohni. p. 
307. fays, “© If Chrift had only aflumed the perfon of.a man, 
* then there muft have been two perfons in Chrift, 4 perfon 
afluming, and a perfon aflumed; yea then that only perfon 
©" which Chrift aflumed, fhould have been advanced and fa- 
ved. ‘With us the foul and body, being united, make 
“ — *© a perfon. But, in Chrift, the foul and body were fo uni- 
wv.“ ted, as to have their fubfiftence, not of themfelves, (as in 
aon us), but in the Godhead. No fooner was the foul united 
; to the body, but foul and body had fubfiftence in the fe- 
cond perfon of the Trinity; fo, not the afluming of a’ 
perfon, but the nature of a man, common to allthe fons 
and daughters of Adam and Eve. Therefore he took 
not on himehe nature of angels, but the feed of Abraham, 
-f Heb. ii. 16. Seed, the firft clement of our nature, before 
our perfons come to have any fubfittence.”’ 
Again, That’Chritt, as he is man, is not a perfon, may 
be cleared further, thus. Jf the human nature were a per- 
2. {on At behoved either to be an incarnate perfon, Or a cre- 
_ ated perfon: Ie cannot be an incarnate perfor; ‘becaufe 
* a temporal cannot’ be the reafor of an eternal peifonali- 
sty. It was the fon of God that Was incarnate, To fay, 
; the human nature Was incarnate, ‘is abfurd. It cannot be 
p created perfon; becaule Chrilt is not more perfons’ than 
one. And befides, whatever was fit or fuitable to Chrift 
as man, that was aflumed; but Chrift did not affume the 
* perfon, but the nature: Therefore Chrift, ‘as man, is no 
~ perfon; becaufe neither nature in general, nor himman na- 
# ture in particular, is the reafon of perfonality ‘in: Chrift, 
but the divine nature itfelf, with tlie property conttituting a 
tS perfon. Hence, (1.): It cannot be faid of Chrift, a& of o- 
. ther men, that, becaufe he is a man, he is a perfon; for 
« their fingle human nature, foul and body unite, conftitures 
their perfonal being. Perfona eff per fe una; but it is not 
» ° fowith Chri. (2.) The dignity of human nature in another 
fs sman, is, that, as a man, he is a perfon; but the dignity of 
i Chrift's human nature lies Not at all in this, that it is J per- 
ce fon; but the dignity thereof is incomparably and infinitel 
-. Oreater,. When it fubfttls in the fecond perfon of the God. 
head, by its myfterious hypottatical union with athe e- 
“ternal divine nature of the Son of God. Hence,’ (¢3.)" Na- 


tural imagination cannot conceive & human nature that is 
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not a perfon, no more than it can conceive a predicate with- 
out a fubjeét, a mountain without a valley, or a property, i 
fuch as white or black, without conceiving fomething or o-  ” ; 
ther as the fubje& wherein thefe properties are to be feen: 
Confequently, even the human nature of Chrift, which is not 
a perfon, cannot be thei objec of an imaginary idea, but f 
only of faith upon a divine teftimony. True, & have read 
among the argumentits of fuch as would make Chrift as man 
to be a perfon, this among the reft. viz. Aétions or deeds , jf, 
(fay they) are of fubje&ts; that is, there cannot be an atte | 
on or deed without a fubjeét, who is the agent or doer of 4%) 
that deed: But Chrift as man did many adtions. Therefore*. 29 
Chrift as man is a fubje&t. But now the fubje& of a rate of 
onal and intelleétual nature is a perfons Therefore Chrift as = 7 
man is a perfon. But the anfwer is, That, though actions: 4 
are the adtions of fubjeéts; yet the fubject ads by nature.” 9, 
Hence, though Chrift as man did many things, it will not: 4 
follow, that Chrift as manisa fubje& (or RECT that... E 
Chrift is the fubjeé& of the human nature. The humanna- — 
ture was not the fubje&, or the perfon aéting, but Chrifte... 
Thus Chriftas man was born of a virgin; yet the perfon born - 
was Chrift, who is God-man. Chrilt as man was crucified; , 
but the perfon ciucified was Chrift. As man he arofe and § 
afcended; but the perfon rifing and afcending was Chrift, 
Of which more afterwards. : a 

Chrift being made like unto us in all things, fin only ex- 
cepted, it might here be alledged further, that the human 
nature of Chrift hath whatfoever human nature really hath. 
in a created fubje&t; but the human nature of every other ,: 
man, is human nature exifting in a created fubjedt, that is, + 
exifting in itfelf; Therefore, if Chrift became like unto us + 
in all things; he behoved to be like unto us in this, which y 
is the eflential property of human nature, to exift in a cre- 2, 44 
ated fubje@. If this were the cafe, then we might think of . Br 
Chriftas man, in the way we think of other men, namely, of Ee 
a huraan nature, as a buman nature exifting in itfelf. But 7 
it is otherwife in Chrift; his human nature is a human na- 
ture indeed exifting; and in this he is like unto us in all 
things relative to a human nature, abftraé& from a perfon, 
or a fubjeé wherein it exifts: It exits, as divines exprefs it,. 
in attu, fed nonin attuin feipfo; it actually exifts, but not a- 
tually in itfelf: For fo it never exifted. To conceive of o- 
ther men is poflible ; becaufe we conceive of their human 
nature in a human fubjeé or perfon called man: But the 
human nature of Chirift, as it is his human nature, is in- 

) conceivable, 
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} conceivable; becaufe the divine fubje& out of which it- 
1- does not exift, is inconceivable. The manner of that ex- 
-iMence is unfathomable by our finite underftanding, and 
altogether fupernatural. ‘Vherefore Mr. Robe can no more 
hE conceive of Chrilt as he does of other men, than he 
~ can conceive what is inconceivable, by both men and 
1 ‘anucls: For great is the myftery of godline/s, God manifefled 
in the flejh. Or, if he conceives of him, as of other men, 
» he conceives nothing but vanity. Why, ‘to conceive of o- 
ther men, is to conceive of human nature in itfelf, that is, 
*exilting in a fubje& called man. But human nature in it- 
B felfis not the human nature of Chrift, nor the object of 
$ faith. To fpeak of the human nature of Chrift in itfelf, as 
if that could be any part of the object of faith, is to fpeak 
without knowledge; where there is no poflibility of parting 
» this object of it, that we now fpeak of, without the greatelt 
abfurdity: For, to conceive of a nature without a fubjedct, or 
,ab‘tracting from the fubject wherein it. exits, is the fame 
© with conceiving a nature without an ext: ence ; which is a 
* deftroying the very exillence of that nature. And thus the 
y abfard notion of an imaginary idea of Chrift as man, lands 
#in making Chrift’s human nature neither the object of faith, 
nor fenfe, nor any thing at all, but a mere nothing. 1 had 
therefore more than reafon to pray, as in my former letter, 
thar all the Lord’s people may be faved from fuch imagi- 
nary religion, In oppofition to which, 1 alert, That the hu- 
@ nian nature of Chrilt, as it exifts and fubfifts in the divine 
P'perfon of the Son of God, which is the only way wherein 
x it doth fubfitt though it can be in no fort the object of any 
rimaginary idea; yet itis the greatet truth and reality, and 
«the object only of fpiritual knowledge and of faving faith. 
SVThis I fhall afterward further demontlrate from feripture and 
i veafon. Further, 
#.° Other men are fo called, and fo to be thought of, as ha- 
* ving a created human nature ina created human fubject. 
Here A mere creature is the object of the idea. But the hu- 
man nature of Chyift is to be thonght of as a created hu- 
‘man nature in an uncreated divine fubje&t. This exceeds all 
§ created thoughts, and is only the object of faith, or of a be- 
*lieving thought. Tecan fay truly, the man Chrilt, asthe object 
of faith, is every where; becaufe 1 {peak of the perfon, the 
divine fubjeét, wherein the human nature does fublift: But none 
tean fay, with truth, that Chrift as man is every where; be- 
caufe they then exclude the divine nature, and h divine per- 
fo of Chritt; and fo exclude the object of faith.  Itis equal- 
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ly impoMfible then to have an imaginary idea of Chrift's man- 
hood or hwnanity fubfifting inthe Godhead of the Son, as it 
is impoflible to have an imaginary idea of the Godhead, or 
Neity itfelf. Therefore the manhood and the humanity of ' 
Chrift, as it is the objeé&t of an imaginary idea, is no part of 
the object of faith; becaufe, under that confideration, it isno 
divine objeét, no divine fubjecd, no divine nature, no divine . 
gerfon, an object not of divine faith, but of human fancy. 

If Satan, and all his hellifh angels, had plotted a new fcheme 
of divinity, for filling the thoughts of people withdodrine op- 
Pole fo faith, and deftruative of the Deity of our Redeemer, } 


fF- 


e could not, I think, have fallen upon a better method, than, 
¢o publiih to the world, under the notion of true and ound. = 
divinity, the. neceflity of an imaginary idea of Chriftas many, .. 
becaule as man he is notGod. And, fo long as the devil can, ,° 

et this imagination fixed, never, never, never wil they bes. «i 
iaratense God, or God-man in one perfon, Iam loth ;° 
jo fuppofe, that this hath been the ftrain of Mr. Robe’s;das + 
étrine, hitherto; but I fear the defence of a delufive and imas,; - 
ginary work, (as to the body of the fubjeéts of it) under the, % 
notion of its being divine, hathled him into a fnare of delu-, 
fivejand imaginary, dodrine ; which, even in the very way - r 
wherein. he exprefles it, is wholly irreconcileable with ortho-,“« 
= doxy, ., And in this Imakeana ppeal to all the unbiafled found. : 

divines in the Chriftian world; not excepting Popi(h’. au-. | 
thors themfelves; who are generally found in the dodtrine of, ; 
the Trinity. Yea, 1 could appeal to all Chriftian churchés,« 
uponearth, if Mr. Robe’s accufing me of blafphemy in deny-. , ; 
ing the human nature of Chrift to be the objcét of faith, ber 

’ Mot a charge without any foundation, except that of grofs igno-, *. 
rance? and if this doctrine of imaginary: ideas of Chritt as. 
saan, be confiltcnt either with philofophy or diyinity ? as 
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Palating to theignorance, error, unbelief, atheifm and idola- 
try imported in the doctrine anent the imaginary idea oft’: 
Chrift as man, | h 
/N imaginary idea of Chriftas man, which Mr. Robe (peaks + 

A. cof fo much, is neither good fenfe in philofophy nor di- | 

vinity.. qn philofophy, it is grofs nonfenfe; and, in divinity,” 

itis grofs ignorance. (1.) In vhilofophy, it ts grofs non- 73 

fenfe. If by man is underftood both body and foul unite in ? 

one perfon, or a tational creature of the human kindjethe = 
iia- 


a 
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imaginary idea can only be about the body; but it requires 
an intelleétual idea to think of a rational foul. So that, to 
fpeak of a reafonable creature, and make it conceivable by a 
faculty which only reaches to mere corporeal things, is an in- 

. tolerable impolition upon the common fenfe ot mankind. 
* (2.) In divinity, it is grofs ignorance, to ome of an ima- 
‘ ginary idea of Chrilt as man: For, fince this idea only re- 
{pects corporeity, to conceive of Chwift as man by fuch an 
idea, is to conceive, I may fuppofe, either of a human per- 

— fon, orof a human nature without ahuman perfonality. To 
conceive of Chrift as a human perfon, is abominable; for 

v hishuman nature is not a perfon, far lefs his human body, 
Swhich can only be the object of an imaginary idea. Again, 
“to conceive BE a human nature without a human perfon, is 
impollible; for none can form the idea of a nature withoura 

, ~Subjed in which that nature exilts, fuitable to its nature : So 
* that'a human nature without a human perfon, or fubject in 
which it exifts, cannot be imagined. But the human nature 


Ay/“1s infinitely above all tmaginary or corporeal ideas. There- 
“fore, the human nature of Chrift cannot be the obje& of an 
q imaginary idea, without the greateft abfurdity, and the great- 
contradiction, both to common fenfe, and the doctring 
“of faith, — 
F «-'We can no more conceive of Chrift’s human nature with- 
- out conceiving of a human perfon, than we can conceive of 
E» a predicate without a fubject. It is as poifible in nature to 
~ think, as I faid above, of a mountain without a valley, as 
*3to think of a human nature without a human fubje&, in 
Y which it exilts: And yet the humah nature af Chrift never 
iw exiGed in itfelf, or in-a human fubje@, but in the perfon of 
i the Son of God. Therefore to fpeak of conceiving of the hu- 
“yman nature of Chrift by an imaginary idea, or any other 
fy Way, than by the faith of God’: operation, leaning upon the 
.. teltimony of God, is to grafp at a mere fhadow, and to bring 
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BY down the higheft myfteries of our holy religion, to be obvi- - 


© ous to every notional fool in the world, that can form the 
t image of aman in his head. O! how is image-worfhip and 
" idolatry thus fubtilely preachedup, and a yain imaginary reli- 
m. gion brought in, inftead oPaGi ve MaseEAG. and fpiritual truth, 
mi: the cruth as it is in Jefus. May the Lord pity a generation 
% ‘given up to grofs delufions and ignorant dreams. 
2 Since Mr. Robe owns that nothing but what is corporeal 
}, aa be the obje& Qf an imaginary idea, it is ftrange sea he 
; Ez fhould 
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_ fhould make any nature whatfoever the obje@ of it; nature 


~ man natures are united in one perfon; the higheft intelle-§, 
—€© Qual nature, with the loweft rational nature. — Chrift - 


“© heaven, to manifeft that he is God;—— God in heaven- 


_ free it from being the groflett abfurdity. Why, acorporcalidea { 
of Chriftas man, is anidea of a body and foul unite in one hu-*4 
-man nature, Let all the philofophers on earth try their-skill, 4 


_ and underftanding. Such isthe clofe connexion between fenfe 


_ view the body of a man, we at the fame modinent of time,’ 


_which only can deduce inferences, concludes it is a man it fees. "4 


only the objeét of fenfe, or of an imaginary idea, and not o¥ 
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in the abftraé being not only an incorporeal thing, but a 
nothing; I know not if the fchools would call it es ratio- 
nis: But much more that he fhould make a rational nature, 
the obje& of fuch an irrational idea. If ever an intellectu-* 
al idea was, neceflary for conceiving of human nature, itfeems j 
neceflary for conceiving of that nature, as it fubfifts in the 4 
perfon of the Son of God. Yet Mr. Robe makes that nture | 
in him to be only the objeét of an imaginary idea, aa if it : 
were only a corporeal, not a rational nature. But, as the 

Jearned Charnock fays, Vol. 11. p. 506. ‘* The divine and hu- J 


“© calls himfelf the Son of man, to fhew that he was really 
«© man in qualities, Fohn iii. 13. yet faith he, which is i. § 
<¢ manifetted in flefh upon the earth; each preferving theirs B 
“© entire properties. —— The two natures are diftin&, yet uni-: 
“© ted in one fubfiftence, and make but one perfon, as foul 
«* and body make one man.” arent. - 

An imaginary idea of Chrift as man, is an expreffion of‘ 
Mr. Robe’s, which Idefy any rational man to confider, and yet ' 


if they can conceive of fuch an union, by a mere fenfitive,, # 
corporeal or imaginative idea. Nay, accordingtothe nature\, 

of things, it isamere impollibility; for a corporeal idea can & 
conceive of no other union, but of corporeal things, fuch as 7 
two bodies knit together. But, to conceive of a body and a 4 
{pirit unite in one human nature, requires at leat ie con-:: 
currence of an intellectual idea, and the exercife, not of: 


a? fh 


mere fenfation, but of reflexion, or of common judgment > 


and reafon jn man, or between imagination and underftand.<¥ 
ing, that, when by a fenfitive or imaginative idea we fee or, 


by an intelleétual idea, fee or know that he isa man; be- # 
caufe body and foul make but one compofition, one human 
nature, one man, one perfon. Now, it is not fenfe alone} 
without reafon, that can think of this compofition: For, ¥ 
from the view that fenfe has of the body, reafon inftantly, 4 


So that, to make the knowing of one to be a man, to be’ 


alfo 
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alfo of the intelle&t or underftanding, is very abfurd; much 
more to make Chrift’s human nature the object thereof, as 
Mr.’ Robe fo frequently doth. But, if we conceive of that, as 
we do of other men, and, from the view or notion of his 
. body, infer that heis aman, as other men are, thar is, a hu- 
man perfon, as we muft conceive all other men to v¢, When 
— foul and body are unite; then we conceive a falfhood: Be- 
~  caufe, tho’ his foul and body unite make a human nature ; 
"yet they make not a human perfon ; and therefore that hu- | 
man nature cannot be conceived the fame way, as we con- 
ceive ef other men. But, when by faith, (and not at all by 
4 | fancy,) we conceive of the human nature of Chrilt, we con- 
4 ceive alfo of his divine perfonality, and {ee God in him; for 
faith’s view of his human nature implies it; becaufe, as foul 
yg. and body in other men make one perfon, fo the human na- 
es, ture and the divine nature of Chrift make but one perfon. So 
ae that, as when we fee a human body living, fenfe and reafon 
., fees it is ahuman perfon; even fo, when we fee the human 
~ eemature of Chritt believingly, faith fees his divine perfon ; be-_ 
om? gaufe his divine and human nature is one perfon. Hence to 
ne Foil ofan imaginary or corporeal idea of Chrift as man, or in 
,- hishuman nature, fo oft uttered by Mr. Robe, isthe molt igno- 


¥ 


Ny: : rant phrafe that can be uttered. As long as man fignifies a 
©. fouland body unite, conttituting a human nature and perfon, 
p24 corporeal idea of it is but a thinking on a body without a 
; - oul; and to call that a man, and make this image in the 
"mind, a pari of the object of faith, be aftonifhed, O heavens! 
sy at this diftracted divinity. 

4 If Mr.-Robe had {poke of the imaginary idea of Chrift as a he- 
man body, inflead of faying, as man, it would have been 
y. more tolerable philofophy ; becaufe the corporeal idea and the 
* corporeal object would agree. Bur ftill it would have been in- 
cg tolerable divinity; becaute, to convey to any man’s mind the 
"8° abftract idea of Chrift’s human body, would be to obfcure the 


glorious object of faith with the thick fumes and dark fmoke 
of fenfe. Itistruc, inthe humannature of Chrift, though the 
6 foul and body are diflinét, fo fav as to require an intellectual, 
. as well as acorporeal idea, to conceive of them jointly; yet 


_ theyare not diftinét natures, but one and the fame human na- 
it ture, confifting of foul and body. But I fay, the human na- 
‘< ture of Chrift may be conceived abftraaly from the divine by 
# the underftanding ; becaufe thefe are two diftiné natures in 
one perfon. Yet this metaphyfical diftincion, however ne- 
ceflary in the divinity of the fchools, for refuting the fubtile 
‘errors of hereticks on this point, and fo belongs not to any 
Vain, 
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, 
vain, but neceflary and ufeful philofophy; yet this feparate . 
4 confideration of Chritt’s natures humanand divine, and abitrad 
“ notion of the one from the other, however it belongs to phi- » 
‘Jofophical fpeculation ; yet it is not the objeé of faving faith; 
: which terminates only upon the perfon of Chritt luninanuel ©: 
5 God-man. The divine nature is not the object of faving faith 
feparate from the human, nor the human Gas from the 
E 
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divine; but the glorious perfon hinfelf, ia whom alone God 
is to be feen by faith as a reconciled God, 2 Cor. v.19. and 

| in whom, as God-man, God and man can meet together, 
As the fcriptnre is no fyftem of philofophical notions, fo 
- there is no fuch word therein as that of Chrift as maz, in Mr. 
_Robe's ftile. And no wonder; for the fcripture leads us to 
God only as the obje& of faith and worfhip: But Chrift as abne 
man is not God, nor a perfon, but a nature.- Chrift is the 


/ mame of a perfon, clothed with, and anointed to faving of, &: 
‘fices, but not Chrift as man. oe ee 
‘The fcripture, though it never fpeaks of Chriftasman, yet. 
frequently he is therein called by the name of a man, thus: 
” A man of forrows; after me cometha man; the man of God’s -~" 
“right hand ; the man Fefus Chri(ft. But then, by an ufual figure of «. § 
a part for the whole, the perfonis underftood. But, becaufe 
as man, he is no perfon, nor as man is he God; therefore, 
when we fpeak of Chrift as man, his perfonality is excluded 
from the confideration, and only his manhood confidered. © 
Whereas, to fpeak of Chrift as a man, in the fcripture-fenfe, 
_is only to denominate the perfon by the nature he affumed. . 
‘Thus Chrift is frequently in fcripture called the Son of man, 
that is, the perfon who is the Son of God, denominated by vf 
his human nature; as I have fhewed above. wk 
‘It is impoflible (as I faid) to form an imaginary idea of 
a created nature in an uncreated fubye@ 5 for that is the hu- 
‘man nature of Chrift. Let Mr. Rode try his hand, if he can 
get alimner to paint the likenefs of a man, without painting © 
the likenefs of a perfon, or the figure of a human nature, © 4 
without painting a human fubjed, in which it is fuppofed to 
~exift. Even as little can he paint the figure of Chriftasman 
‘in his mind, or form in his brain the idea of his human na- 
“ture, without the idea of a human perfon: So that the idea 
‘he here contends for, muft of neceffity make him, whether 
‘he will or not, to bearank Neflorian; thatis, of a principle, 
“ maintaining Chrift to ve a human perfon, as well as a divine 
ene, and as having two perfons, as well as two natures; a prin- 
‘ ciple condemned by a the Chriftian churches ever fince the 
“day of Neforius. Itis true, Mr. Robe afferts, that Chrift hath 
; (woe 
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' two diftiné natures, and one perfon. But, if he maintains 
« thisas his principle, then he muft renounce this principle a- 
o¢ Ment the imaginary idea of Chrift as man, asa principle hurt- 
* ful, inftead of being helpful to faith, otherwife he maintains 
‘ ‘direét contradidtions; fince there is no conceiving of Chrift 
as man,or as to his human nature fubfifting only in the per- 
, fon of the Son of God, but only by faith of the operation of 
_ God; which will bea myttery imperceptible by human fancy, 
“Whether Mr. Robe will or not. This wifdomof Godin a my- 
ftery is above reafon itfelf; and much more above all the ima- 
7 gitary ideas of men. 
a | ‘To fee Chrift as man by an imaginary idea, is a fight that 
“will do no man any good ; for God is notto be feenin Chrift 
as man. God is indeed to be feen in the man Chrift, that 
yds, the perfon Chrift; but he cannot be feen in Chrift as 
g°anan; becaufe, as man, heis notGod. Yea, asman, in Mr. 
| Robe’s fenfe, God is not in him; for God dwells only in the 
.. perfon, Chrift, who is God-man; but Chrift, as man, is not 
ae the perfon in whom God dwells. Never one beheld God in 
Se Chrift 4s man. But glory to God, that thoufands have feen 
3. God in'the man Jefus Chrift, who is Immanuel, God with us. 
r,, Othe finfulnefs of am imaginary idea of Chrift as man! It 
1 Mis directly oppofite to faith, and contradictory to it. The 
, danguage of faith is, I fee as in a glafs the glory of the Lord, 
¢ and am changed into the fame image: I fee the man Chrift 
~ an'the glafs of the word of grace, the glorious gofpel; and 
“ there 1 fee the truth of his manhood and Godhead both in 
v one perfon; andam charmed, enamoured, changed and tranf= 
“formed with the fight into his image, the image of God. But’ 
' the language of the Imaginary idea of Chriftas man, is, I fee 
» Chritt as man in the image that 1 frame of his human bo- 
_ dy inthe glafs of my own brain; and 1 am changed into the 
fame image; that is, to the image of an idol, or to an ido- 
> later, of whofe inagesit isfaid, Their maker is like unto them. 
© They are changed into the image of a man, or rather the i- 
» mage of an image; thatis, to enthufiatts and imaginationitts. 
ie OAC ant Imaginary idea of Chrift asman, is a confide- 
_ ration of part of Chrift’s humanity, feparately from his perfon, 
, a, confideration of that part of hts human nature which is cal- 
¢. led the human body; and is a viewing of that, and not of 
. him; for, as man, he is not a him, ora perjon: And there- 
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‘fore, when we think of him as to that partof his human na- 


ture, Wedo not think of 12, bue of it. For example, if I 
confider a blackimore to be white, as to the white of his eye, 
the Lam coulidering it, not Aims So itis here; when we 

think 
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§¥ think of Chrift as to his human body, we are not thinking of 
3 him, but of it; for his human body is not him({clf, that is, 
it is not his perfon, itisnot he. Nay, the thinking oni, leads. - 
§ = us off from thinking of bim, as long as our imagination or 
§ fancy Ieads us to think of it, fo long we arc led off from. 
. thinking on him. Every imaginary idea, therefore, of Chrik + § 
; as man, inftead of being neceflary to faith, is finful and hurt- 
4? ful, and directly oppolite to faith; which leads to think upon 
b the perfon of Chrift the God-man, and fo to think upon Chritt 
t= himfelf. Whereas the forefaid idea of him as man neceffari- 3 
} ly carries away our thoughts from him toa vain unprofitable 4g 
notion. ad 
Mr. Rode grants what is true, that nothing but what is a 
corporeal can be the obje& of an imaginary idea, But, though | 
a perfon may be denominated by his body figuratively, yet ys, 
no mere corporeal thing or body can be a perfon really:"* 
Therefore no real perfon, even human, can be the object of = * 
a mere imaginary tdea. . e 
As there is adultery in the heart, and theft in the heart, fo: -: 
there is idolatry in the heart, and falfe worlhip: As, when we. 3 
worfhip not the perfon of Chritt, but the image of his hu-_ ; 
sanity, which the imaginary idea of it makes upon the ima i’) 
ination, or that we form to ourfelvesin our head. And this. 
is a fin, I fuppofe, morerife and frequent among God’s peo-, ' 
ple than we are aware of ; and has little need to be encoura-" — 
ged by the dottrine of imaginary ideas relating to Chrift’s hu-" 
manity, the mott fubtileimage-worhhip that can be thought of: 
Mr. Robe, by his doétrine, denies that one can have the £24 
faith of Chrift’s being man, or the faith of his human nature, | + 
unlefs he have an imaginary idea of his human body. But: 
how widely do thefe two differ?) They that look to Chritt’ : 
by faith, cannot but belicve his humanity 5 becaufe they fee ° 
his perfon God-man. Bur they that look to him by fancy 
or an imaginary idea, cannot fee his perfon, becaufe they. 
look only to his human body. Faith apprehends the perfon,’ 
and fo takes in a whole Chrift, his perfonality. Fancy aps 
rebends nothing bus the corporeity in itfelf ; which yet in’ 
x(elf is no more ihe objet of faith, than any other human 
or natural body: Which, to make tt a proper object of faith, 
“s is horrible idvlatry. God only is the proper object of faith 
atid worhhip. The human nature of Chrilt is not God. There- 
fore, the human nature of Chrift in itfelf, is not the proper. 
objet of taith and worhhip. How then can it be fo, as it 
is the object of an imaginary idea which looks to nothing but 
what is corporeal, ‘That God only is the object of ae 
an 
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f and worfhip, cannot be denied; for it is faid, Thou foalt. 
Bp. worfhip the Lord thy God, and him only fhalt thou ferve., 
B That the human nature of Chrift is God, cannot be aflert- 
Ped without abfurd nonfenfe and blafphemy. Therefore ‘the 
“above conclufion mutt hold, Thatthe human nature of Chrift. 
in itfelf is not the obje& of faith; and how can his human 
| body be fo? How can that idea that takes up Chrift’s human 
body by itfelf, be helpful to that faith that views it, not by 
\ iefelf, but fubfifting in the divine perfon of the Son of God ? 
‘Indeed the natural idea cannot conceive otherwife, than Mr. 
_ Robe fuppofes. Therefore | fay of a natural idea, as the A- 
- pottle ( ‘s of the natural man, It receiveth not the things 
5 of the Spirit of God : Neither can it do fo; for they are fpiri- 
F tually difcerned. The corporeal fubftance of Chrift’s hu-' 
# man body is only the object of fenfe. Faith believes the 
E truth of his corporeity, or that he hath a true body, as well 
#, aS a reafonable foul; but faith cannot make that natural bo- 
& dy of his, abfent or prefent, its object of truft, or believe 
f1 in-it. This is idolatry. 
2, Our Lord charges them with mental adultery, that look 
BB on a woman to Luft afterher, Matth. v.28. This fin may be 
4,‘ as really committed, though a woman be not prefent to be 
W looked at with the bodily eye. If a man fhall frame an ima- 
Hi ginary idea of a woman in his mind, to luft after her, it is 
@ inental adultery. Even fo it is mental idolatry, to forma ‘ 
»pidture of Chrift’s human nature in our mind, by an imagi- 
nary idea of it; and fo to make that the obje@ of faith or 
yeworlhip. “Lo form that pidure of his humanity in the mind, 
Fis a mental ‘looking to it: And to make that the objeé of / 
# faith and worfhip, is a falling down to that image ; and’ 
1, committing mental idolatry withit. Indeed [know not who 
can juttify themfelves, and fay, theyare free of this fin in 

fome meafure. It is too aan 
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{esdy of fin and death carrying about with him. But I think it 
& i poflible for tue believers, to take up a vat difference be- 
¥ tween that fancy or imagination of Chrift as man, which can 
Bilead a perfon no farther, and that faith that apprehends him 
@* as God-iman, and fees the glory of God in’ his perfon. The 

i former is nothing but a fhadow, and a mifhapen apprehen- 
tfion, a notion of fomething in the head; and yet put in the 
«room of Chrift. But, here to anticipate what will further oc- 
“curs Can you think of God-man, fays Mr. Robe, without y / 
** thinking on him as man? Is it not neceflary in the nature 
£° of the thing, that you have an imaginary idea or conce- 
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_ deas giyes the leaft help or affiftance to his faith; or rather, 7 
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< puoneaetissbsing man; otherwife you cannot conceive of 
«his being God-man?” Anfwer. I think, neither the 
Godhead nor the manhpod of Chrift can be rightly concei- 
ved, but by faith, Itis ftrange to alledge, as if by one means 
we conceive believingly of his manhood, and by another of 
his Godhead; as if the one were by an imaginary idea, and 
the other by faith and fpiritual illumination ; or as if the i- 
paeinacy idea, which is a natural aét, was helpful to fpiri-, 
tual aétings of the foul; when it is rather the quite reverfe.. 
The f{piritual believing view of Chrift as God-man, through 
the illumination of the Spirit, is the only means for ehabling 
the natural faculties to any right thought or conception of |, 
Chrift, and without which even his humanity is quite impere’ 
ceptible, as it isthe object of faith. This is one of the things 
of Chrift, which flefh and blood cannot, but our heavenly. . 
Father can reveal, aid which the Spirit of Chrift only can, . 
fhew, unto us, Sohn xvi. 14. - The natural man receiyeth,’ 
them-not. | — : aa Ss 
The’ fight of what is corporeal, as the objec of the ima-: 
ginary idea is, can mever in itfelf fit or prepare one for. fee- 
ing what is{piritual; butrather darkens the underftanding, and, — 
makes it unfit; even as the god of this world does thereby. 
blind the minds of them that believe not. The image of: 
Chritt’s natural body in the fancy darkens the view of Chrift,. 
as the image of God,. by faith. Thefe two images cannot. 
fland together,-no more than dagon and the ark. Dagon 
muft fall, it the ark come into the heart: bem 
Peora noftra duas non admittentia curas, oe ae 
Again, Jet a man haye an imaginary idea of Chrift?s hu-, 
man nature, now exalted to heaven, and fitting at the right.” 
hand of God, and on the throne of God ; he forms the idea, § 
ofa man, and the idea of a throne on which he fits, 1, 
would ask, whether the idga he hath of a an, be any bet-, 
ter than the idea he hath of a throne; or if any of thefe i-, 
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if they do not cloud his mind, and contribute to make himn,. | 
have agrofs, carnal and unworthy notion of Chrift? Canhe, 
in that glafs fee any thing of the invilible glory of God in, | 
Chrift, as the image of the invilible God ? be 

Peter. Martyr, loc. com. p. 155. {peaking of images of, ; 
Chrift, fays, << If the bodily prefence of Chrilt was a hindes. § 
« vance to the apoftles, and the fighr of his human nature, 
«an impediment, unfitting them for receiving the Spirit, 
<still once he went away. in that refpect from them, fobs 
< xvi. 7. how much mure will images of Chiilt prove impe-. 
“¢ diments 2” We 
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We have no other glafs to fee Chrift in, but the gofpel ; 
no other eye to fee him favingly by, but faith. If the cye 
‘of fenfe and imagination fhall come between, there is no 
{eeing of Chrift by faith, till that eye of fenfe be fhut. 
Again, to conceive of Chrift as man, is carnal worfhi 
* and idolatry, when this imaginary idea of him as man is 
| brought in, as helpful and neceflary to faith or worthip. 
Whichtwo I mention together, becaufe faith is a f{pecial lead- 
ing partof divine worhhip. Dr. Ridgley, {peaking againtt i- 
mages and idolatry, (Body of divinity, vol. 11. p. 257.) hath 
. thele words: That whatever of Chrift comes within the reach 
‘ ‘of the art of man, is only his human nature ; which is not 
‘the object of divine adoration: And therefore this rather tends 
£0 debafe, than give us raifed and becoming conceptions of him 
4 45 fuch. Even fo fay I, Whatever of Chrift comes within 
© the reach of any man’s imaginary idea, is only his human 
body ; or at moft, I fhall fuppofe, his human nature; which 
i, “yet 1s not the object of divine adoration or faith: And there- 
+ fore, thisrather tends to debafe, than give us raifed and be- 


f ° e 5 . . 
“coming conceptions of him and thus, inftead of being help- 
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“ful, it is hurtful to our faith and worlhip. In the above 
. Words of Dr. Ridgley, Mr. Robe may find this truth aflerted 
' indeed in terminis, Thatthe human nature of Chrif?, as there 
{poke of, is not the object of divine worfhip : And yet, if he 
thould pretend to find a charge of blafphemy againft the 
» Door, he would but mire himfelf more and more. 
In a word, how idolatrous this ideal and imaginary do- 
v@trine is, might be further evidenced from the oppofite doérine 
<of the ancientfathers. Clemens Alexandrinus, (trom. 6. fays, 


, Effentiam divinam colere in materia, eft eam per fenfum de- 
. x J 


phe is. Thus indeed Chrift could not be lawfully worfhipped, 
if he were not eflentially what the Father is. But his human 
‘Mature is not that whichhe is; and therefore his human na- 
ture cannot be lawfully worfhipped, but in his divine perfon ; 
: which is what he is. And hence, that which is the objedt of 
G2 al 
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- gether with the imaginary idea of Chrift as man, we mutt have ; 
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_ the-firft of thefe aflertions deftroys the two following ; which q 
“are notitv common fenfe reconcileable with it, aslongas com- (¥ 
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an imaginaryidea, mutt be excluded from the objeét of faith 
andworfhip, otherwife we believe in and worfhip an image of 
‘our own brain; which, inftead of being divine worhhip, is grofs 
‘idolatry. te 
Again, this ideal do&rine is atheiftical: For thus I may ar- 
‘gue, To conceive of Godas man, is Athei/m. But to have «| 
an imaginary idea of Chrift as man, is aconceiving of Godas ‘| 
man; and therefore the imaginary idea of Chrift as man is 
Atheifin. The firft is evident; becaufe to conceive of God 
as man, is to make him not God, ‘but man in our minds. The 
fecond propofition is .what 1 prove thus: To have an imagi-«:: 
nary idea of Chrift as man, is a conceiving of God as man; '¥ 
‘becaufe it is a conceiving of the man Chrift, whois God, not” 
as the perfon God-man, but as man: Which isa way of con: 
‘ceiving of him, that excludes both his Godhead and perfona- - 
lity. But does not Mr. Robe again and again aflert, That, to-%: 


‘an idea of him as God, and then as God-man in one perfon?. | 
Yea, he doth: But therein he fays palpable contradiations.’ For | 


‘mon fenfe and Chriftian do@trine can affert for a truth,, That * 
the man Chrift“is God, and God-man in one perfon;’ but 4° 
that Chrift as man is not God, nora divine perfoh, There--¥: 
fore the conclufion is plain, That an imaginary idea of Chrift J 
as manis in itfelf Atheifm; becaufe it isa conceiving of him, (9 
not by faith, but by fancy : Hence not as God-man in the light... 
of the word, but as manin the light of natural imagination.** 

That an imaginary idea of Chriftas man, doesinitfelf. lead’ 4- 
to grofs Atheifim, and is direct Atheifin, 1 prove further by 2 
the following argument: That which tends to divide, deflroy,% 
‘and annihilate the perfon of Chrift asGod man in one perfon, & 
leads to, and implies direéE Athet[m, But an imaginary idea § 
of Chrift as man, tends to divide, deftroy, and annihilate the x. 
perfon of Chrift as God-man in one per fon: Therefore, that ima.’ 
ginary tdea of Chrift as man, leads to, and implies direét A-'— 
theifm. The major, or firft propofition in this argument, 
cannot well bedenied ; unlefsit be denied, that Chrift as God~'# 
man is truly God, and the fame one God eflentially with the %. 
Father, jand Holy Ghoft, though perfonally difting from gy 
them; andunlefs it be denied, that it is not Atheifm, to at- gm 
tempt the dividing, deftroying, and annihilating of God ; ¥ 
which 1 fuppofe none will deny. Therefore it remains on- {g 
ly, that I prove the fecond, or minor propofition, namely, é: 
‘That animaginary idea of Chrift as man tends to divide, de- 
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Stroy, and annihilate the perfon of Chrift as Godman in one 
perfon. This J fhall prove in the three feveral heads of, divi- 
ding, deftroying, and annihilating. 

(1.) An imaginary idea of Chrift as man neceflarily divides 
the perfon of Chrift; becaufe it divides the foul from the bo- 
dy of Chrift, and alfo the human nature from the divine. That 

“it divides the foul from the body of Chrift, is plain from Mr. 
Robe’s own frequent conceflion, That naginary ideas can have 
only corporeal objects, but it cannot think of fouls, or fpiri- 
tual things. This requires ideas of another kind ; Sith seat 
Which we cannot think ina rational way of any man as he is 
a rational creature, nor have an idea of a whole human na- 
ture. But, fuppofe an imaginary idea could reach the human 
_ Mature of man, yea, though it had an intellectual idea to af 


‘yy fiftit; yetit would divide the human nature from the divine, | 


* or the manhood, from the Godhead. Becaufe Chrift as man 


* is not God; therefore, to conceive of Chrift as man, cannot 
4 beto conceive of him as God. Indeed any other confidera- 
ae tion of Chrift is reconcileable with conceiving of himas God, 
‘4 vand with the conceiving of his perfon. To conceive’ of him 
2 f-asthe man Chrift Jefis, or to conceive of him as the Prophet, 

‘=: Prieft and King of Zion, or by whatever other name or office, 

““ damports and includes a conceiving of the perfon God-man, 


> ceiving of himasman, does not include the conceiving of him 
sas God. The conceiving of himas man, cannot include, but 
ve mutt exclude the conceiving of him as God-man in one per- 
s+ fon. Therefore, 
eh, _-(2.) As itdivides, {o it deffroys the confideration of Chrift 
as God-man in one perfon: For here to divide, is to deftroy. 
‘< It deftroys the object of faith altogether: For the human na- 
* ture of Chrift cannot be the object of faith, when the true 
«1 ' body is divided from the reafonable foul; for itis not the hu- 
~ manbody, but the human nature of Chrift as joined in one 
perfon withthe divine, thatisthe objeét of faith. And, wher 
the perfonality is divided, that is, the humin nature from the 
/ divine, 
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. divine, and, confequently, the unity of thefe two natures in 
- ‘one perfon, the object df faith is deftroyed. We may con- 
ceive. by faith of the liuman nature of Chrift as perfonally u- 
nite to the perfon. of the Son of God. “But, to conceive of 
his human nature as fuch, is to conceive of it by itfelf! .This 
may be thought metaphyfically poffible; ‘but it is morally, 
and, I may fay, almoft phyfically iimpofible -‘becaufethehu- 
man nature of Chrift isnot, nor ever was ahuman nature by ‘©. 
itfelf: For it never had, nor hath any being. by itfelf, other- — 
wife it would be ahuman perfon; which is abfurd, as 1 have 
‘fhewed. ‘Now, that which /hath no‘natural being by itfelf, and 
hath no being but in the Son of .God, cannot be conceived by 
itfelf, ‘without deftroying the very being of it by that conception. 
So that, to conceive of Chriftas man, or of his human nature | 
as fuch, abftractly, which is to conceive of his human na-*-,, ; 
‘ture by itfelf, fo as not to include the conception of his di-’ 7 
vine nature’ and perfon, in which alone that nature exifts, ...- 
is to deftroy the perfon of Chrift as God-man in one per-,.-:, 
fon; and fo'to deftroy the object of faith. And, of confes .§ 
‘quence, — | ba ; ea 
~~ (3.) This imaginary idea of Chrift as man, tends to anni-< # 
bilate the perfon of Chrift as God-man in one perfon; and: » 
‘does adually annihilate, or turn it to nothing, as far as that “, 
§dea can. For, as there can be no faith or conception of.’ > 
Chrift’shuman nature where there is only the idea of ahuman™ °% 
body, norany faith of his divine perfon where thereis only ann 
Imaginary idea of himas man, or of his human nature, as fuch, |. @ 
_- or byitfelf; fo the imaginary conceit, dividing and deftroying | % 
the humanity and perfonality, deftroys and annihilates the unity: 
of the divine and human nature in one perfon; and, confequent- 
ly, annihilates the very being of the perfon of Chrift: For, to de- * 
tee the unity thereof, isto deftroy the being thereof, accord- 
ing to the known maxim, { Effecx unum convertuntur: that | 
is tofay, Entity and unity are convertible terms; or, whichis 
the fame, Tobe and tobeone, isthe fame thing. That which ~ 
is not one thing, can be nothing. E.G. (1.) The human na-*- 
ture of Chrift is one, and cannot be divided into more na-. ‘ 
‘tures, though it confift of foul and body; yet neither is the. * 
body, as fhch: the human nature, nor the foul, as fuch, the’ 
human nature. To formanimaginary idea of Chrift’s human + 
body, and call it an idea of his human nature, or of Chrift | 
. as 
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+ DeVries determ. ontol. p.16. Ejfe & unum reciprocantur. E(fe autem 
quodvis ens, qua tale, unum nullo negotio demonftratur. Puta, fi ens non fit unum, 
erit utique plura: atgui fic divifum erit; confequenter non jam amplins ens, fed 
cntia, 
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as man, which Mr. Robe fo frequently does, is to, diyide.the’ 
nature, and make it not one; whichis to annihilate it. (2.) The 
divine nature of Chrift is one with that of the Father and the: 
Holy Ghoft. To conceive of any, orall the three perfons of. 

> the glorious Trinity, is not to conceive of three natures ; 
for this wereto divide the Deity, which.is one ; and cannot be 
divided, without the annihilation of it, or making it no Deiry, 
no God. (3.) Chrift’s divine perfon is one. To conceive 
of two natures of Chrift, is not to conceive of two perfons, 
but of one divine perfon, fubfifting in and of himfelf Bur, 
to conceive of Chriftas man, which is the conceiving of him not. 
as God, ortoconceive of his human natureas fuch, abftractly, 
which is to conceive of itby itfelf, though yetit have no being 
or..exiftence in and of itfelf; this is the fame with conceiving of 
it as.a perfon, which is to deftiroy the unity, and fo to annihi-~ 
‘ Jate the being of the perfon of Chrift. Thus an imaginary idea 
i of Chrift as man, docs, in effect, turn that which is being it- 


+ felf, into no being, and him that is all, into nothing. It is, 


Ht big-bellied with a monfter of Atheifn. 
Mas: An imaginary idea, according to Mr. Robe’sown conceffion, 
+. can have nothing but, what is corporeal for its object; and 
ae therefore nothing that is {piritual or divine. An imaginary idea 
:. then of Chrift as man, can have no refpect either to the di, 
. vine nature of Chrift, or the divine perfon of Chrift, or the di- 
>. vine myftery of the union between the divine and the human 
* mature; for none of thefe are corporeal objects. Why then, 
“ the imaginary idea muft, according to Mr. Robe, be converfant 
¥. only about Chrift’s corporeal humanity, if 1 may fpeak fo; 
which yet it cannot be, without making that humanity like the 
e. imaginary ideaitfelf, an imaginary nothing, This I prove fur- 
ther by an induction of particulars. . 
2 An imaginary idea of Chrift as man, or of Chrift’s huma- 
* nity, muft have for its object, one or all of thefe four; either 
cy ahuman foul, or a human body, or a human perfon in the 
re. concrete, or abuman natureinthe abftrad. But none of thefe 
can be the objctt of an imaginary idea, without turning Chrift’s 
“ humanity to nothing. 
ae: (1) The object of it cannot be the human foul of Chrift: 
*.’ For, as his human foul is not his whole human nature, fo the 
* foul, being a {pirit, cannot be the obje& of an imaginary i- 
% dea; which, as Mr. Robe owns, hath no fpiritual things for its 
"objet, but only corporeal. ia , 
(2.) The object of itmuft be, and yet cannot be the human 
body of Chrift by itfelf, without deftroying the very notion of 
the human nature; for human nature confitts in the vital union 
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of foul and body. Neither foul nor body makes up human‘ 
nature, unlefs they beunite. And even this union of foul and’ 
body, or any relation whatfoever, can by no means fall with-' 
in the compafs of any mere imaginary idea; butare objects of 
underftanding. 
(3.) The object of it cannot be a humian perfon, without — 
deftroying both the humanity and the perfonality of Cbrift :- 
For the humanity of Chrift does not fubfift but in his divine’ 
perfon; and his enter nature cannot be imagined to be ahu-' 
mnan pérfon, without {uppofing, (as I faid), Be hath two pers 
fons, a human andadivine, as well as twonatures. Which’ 
all found Chiiftians in the world own to bea grofserror, There- 
fore, « . re 
-(4.) The objeé of it niutt be, and yet cannot be human nature! 4 
in the abftraadt: For, tothink of human nature withouta fub-' 
jeat, or perfonin which it exilts, is inconfiftent with the na- - 
ture of things; for human nature hath no real being in the ab-': ” 
ftraa&: “Aind foto think’of it thus, is to think of that whichis. 
not. - And therefore the imaginary idea of Chrift as man, can: .; 
come to no other iffue, but an imaginary nothing. Bigeye 
_ But, to give Mr. Robe all the juftice Ican, it willbe faid, DP. 
confider the imaginary idea of Chriftas man by itfelf {eparate-'. 
ly; whereas Mr. Rote’ confiders it jointly with the idea of 
Chrift as God, and-as God-man inoneperfon. I confefs, I, ~ 
do confider the objeét. of the imaginary idea feparately from’ | 
the objet of faith. And I muft do fo, becaufe faith and fan-’ 
cy are diftin& things; yea, oppofites, that will not incorpo- : 4: 
rate or mix together, without deftroying oneanother. Hence,’ 
When Mr. Robe aflerts, Thac this imaginary idea of Chrift as. +»< 
man is neceflary to the believing that he is God-man in one’ *, 


humanity, mult conceive of him, eitheras ahuman foul ora’, 
human body, or a human perfon, or a human nature iff tlic 
abftra&: Which yet, asl have proven, cannot be the object |: * 
of any imaginary idea, without turning that objeét, the huma- ..° 
nity of ‘Chritt, into the image of that aét, whercof it is the 
objeét ; that is, to nothing at all, but an imaginary act upon ~ 
dn imaginary objeé; whichis animaginary fhadow, an ima. . | 
ginary nothing. Now, to make this eflential to faith, fo as 
none can beliéve in Chrift as God-man without it, I want ¢ 
words to tell what horrible divinity it is; and how much it 

es : fecms 
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 feems to be adiferedit to reafon itfelf, as well as religion, a 
;  difhonour to Chrift, and difgrace to Chriftianity. 


os CwHe AxcPRireLva 


Come next, as I propofed, to fhew the abfurdity of that 
T principle, That animaginary idea of Chrift as manis help- 
ful to the faith of his being God-iman and alfo to fhew, that 

no imaginary idea of any corporeal object can give any help, 
either to the divine or human faith of any truth or propofition 

| .yelating to that object. This one would think is obyious e- 

a yiough to any that will but endeavour to exercife the reafon 

that God hath given them, Mr. Robe aflerts, That it is ne- 

~ ceflary toaright conception of Chritt as God-man, to have an 
imaginary idea of him as man. His argument, I think, may 

“be reduced to this form: If we cannot believe that Chrift ts 

4% God-man, without an imazinary idea of him as man; thenan 

¥ imaginary idea of him as man is neceffary to the believiug that 

“A he isGod-man. But (o it is, that we cannot believe that he is 

(, God-man, without an imaginary idea of him as man: There- 

to fore, &c. 1 anfwer, (1.) By denying the fequel of the major, 

or firtt propofition: For, though it fhould be granted, that 
we cannot believe in hint as God-man, without an imaginary 

: idea of him as man; yet it will not follow, that therefore that 

it imaginary idea ts aa to the believing that he is God-man 5 

2. becaufe that imaginary idea is not neceflary to faith, or to the 

t) aét of believing, but only neceflarily in the man that doth 

ES believe, in (o far as he is a man that hath flefh, as well as 

spirit, notas he isa believer, but a man endued with anima- 

» ginative faculty ; by which he has the notion of a man, a hu- 

fiaman body: Which imaginative faculty is not at all the faculty 

yor power by which he believes; for he believes bya fpiritually 

“¥ enlightened underitanding, carrying the willalong with it, to- 

vewards Chrifl. Bur, though the faid imaginative faculty attends 

 fome way neceflarily with the perfon believing, who is the fub- 

; ject in whichthat faculty naturally refides 5 yet that imagina-— 

tive faculty, and its exercife reprefenting the image of aman, 

te i no more concerned inthe act itfelf of believing, than it is 
fable to apprehend the object of faith, namely, the glorious 

w pean of the God-man. Hence, (2.) There is a manifeft fal- 


A 


oe 


acy inthe argument, namely, what ts called by logicians, zis 

lacia & dicto fecundum quid. tis true as fpoken of the ima - 
oinative faculty, that relates to what is cor oreal, or to the 
object of fenfe; but not as fpoken of the beliowitig faculty, 
H thar 
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~ 
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_ thing which the imaginary idea apprehends, being fimp 
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that relates to a (piritual confideration of Chrift’s humanity, 
and as itis the object of faith. The fenfitive faculty ads to- * 
wards what is fenlible, or the coi poreal faculty by an idea of «” 
what is corporeal; for the natural faculties and powers act in ‘ 
their pata way. Butthefe are diftinét things, inallref{pects, g 
from the fupernatural faculty and power of believing, which «= 
is exercifed about the fupernatural objet of faith. Mr. Robe’s ° 
argument then confounds thefe things that are in themfelves 
every way diftin@, namely, faith and fancy; yea, faith and car-~., 
nal fenfe. For, to fpeak of a fpiritual imaginary idea of Chrift, -: 
as man, would be contradi&ory to common fenfe, and Mr, ’,,. 
Robe’s own deferiptions of the objeéts of imaginary ideas, theix,-: 


t 


being only corporeal things : Which being carnal things, and | 
not {piritual, his argument neceflarily confounds divine faith - 
with carnal fenfe and carnal imagination. a is 


To make any thing that is fimply corporeal the objeé of, .4 
faith, is to deftroy the very nature of faith: For, as the learn~ }4 
ed Ravenal fays, Thefaurus (criptura, vol. 1. p. 995. Quod ea fit. 
fidei natura, ut etiam resinvifiviles, ex, judicio humano, impof-"s 
frbiles, apprehendat, Rom. iv. 18. Heb. xi. 1. Adde quoque, 2 A 
Cor. iv. 18. unde dicitur, Quod per fidem ambulemus, nop pCa 
afpectum ; quia fides facit, ut apprehendamus res invifibi 05) 
quarum afpectu nondum potimur. That it is thenature of faith, 4 
to Appecpene things invifible, and, to human judgment, im-sx4 
polfible, Rom.iv.18. Heb. xi. 1. 2Cor.iv.18. Hence it ts faid, & 
We walk by faith, not by fight; becaufe faith makes us Apert 
hend things invifible, whereof we do not as yet enjoy the fight. > gs 

That which is fimply corporeal, is the objeét of fenfe, and 
not of faith. The imaginary idea, having for its obje& only 44 
what is fimply and merely corporeal, comprehends no part of 4 
the objeét of faith. Add, that to be fimply corporeal, is to 
be fo in itfelf: But that part of the human nature of Chrift;* 
which is corporeal, was never merely or fimply fo in itfelf, ‘a~., 
ny more than the whole human nature of Chrift, which was": 
never human nature in itfelf. And therefore that cor oreal,§ 

: ly cor" 
porcal in itfelf, was never any part of the hwnan nature of; | 
Chritt; and therefore never any part of the object of faith,: 
which conceives of Chrift’s human nature as having no exiftence 4 
in itfelf, nor as fubfitting any other way, but in the perfon of 
the Son of God. Which mytterious humanity tranfcends the 
intellectual ideas of all the rational world, much more the fen- 
fitive imaginary idea of mankind; and can only be conceived fi 
by {piritual fupernatural light and faving faith, grounded broly 
gofpel-reyelation. An imaginary idea, therefore, applicc a 

this 


~ 


this fubjeét, is aimere chimerical principle, of which nothing 
can be underftood but the name; or a found of words, which 
- the authors thereof may ufe, as an alrar of refuge for their 
4 own ignorance. Whatever their defign be, they may fay of 
“their image of Chritt formed inthe brain by animaginary idea, 
‘Sas Aaron faid of his idol, Icaffthe gold into the fire, and there 
came out thiscalf. They bring forth an image of Chrift in the 
brain, that diverts the mind from the true Chrift, and from 
‘the true fpiritual object of faith fet before usin the gofpel ; where 
- alone, beholding as in aglajs his glory, weare changed into the 
*“fameimage, from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord, 
7 2 GOr ii, 18. 
: xe A true believer hath a threcfoldlife, animal, rational, and 
| fupernatural. Imaginary ideas belong to the firft, intellectual 
- ideas to the fecond, and faith of God’s operation to the third. 
‘How ridiculous is it to bring in withthe fat of thefe what be- 
s+ Jongs tothe firflt? One would think. it very childifh and ridicu- 
') lous, to fay, none can believe that Chrift 1s God-man, haying 
bra true body and a reafonable foul, without any intellectual 1- 
we: dea of ahuman foul; much more, to fay, none can believe it, 
4° without the imaginary idea of a human body. Though voth 
s<thefe natural powers be exerted, they come not near to the di- 
vine and fupernatural power of faith; which aéts in another 
ts {phere, and, as it were, in the third heavens, tar above both 
‘the former. Shall faith in its a@& or objeé be confidered by 
xthat which relates to.the lowelt {phere wherein men moye, be- 
“Ycaufe the fubjeé of inhefion wherein that faith is wrought, hath 
an animal life while in time? Is it like the fpeech of a ratio- 
@ nal man, or of a fool, tofay, fo frequently, and fo folemnly, 
that a man cannot poflibly ieieve in Chrift, without having 
#an animal life, or fenfitive faculties? It were more agreeable 
to the common notion of the rational world, to fay, none can 
vt believe in Chrift, unlefs he has reafon and reflexion, fuch as 
“men have, than to fay, he cannot believe in Chrift, unlefs he 
92 hath animal powersand fenfation ; wherein brute beafts have 
*fuch a great fhare with us, though they are deftitute of reafon. 
| Howridiculous would it be to fay, no man can poflibly move 
tor work with his fmgers, without moving the wails that are! 
© upon the outs of them; nor walk from one place to another, 
4 without drawing his /eels after him? Why,’ it is very true, he 
 capnot well fhake off his nails when he works, nor lay afide 
‘his heels when he walks, becaufe they are natural to the make 
“of his body ; yet it may be poflible for him to work, and ne- 
vertouch his work with his nails; and alfo to walk, and yet 
neyer touch the ground with his heels. But, fuppofe he can 
H2 neither 
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and concurrence of that inferior faculty of an lnaginary or 
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neither work nor walk without them, how unreafonable is 
It to defcribe his working and walking by this limitation or 
ine qua non, that without nails and heels he can do nei- 
ther ?. Much more unreafonable is it, to defcribe the adinas 
of that fuperior and fupernatural power of faith by this li- 
mitation, that they cannot take place without the company 


corporeal idea; which yet can by no means take up the in- 
vifible object of faith, the Lord Jefus Chrift, in his perfon and 
Glory. Chrift’s divine perfon is abfolutely invifible to us, i 
1 Tim. vi. 16..His Glory alfo is invifible; only faith can 4 
behold it in the Cotati ahcts it is reprefented, 2 Cor. 

iii. 18. But the darknefs and fuperftition of the minds of: 4& 
men have brought in images, to take the work of reprefent-} 

ing Chrift and his Glory out of the hands of the Gofpel Poe | 
being able to make no affecting difcovery of him in the’ 4 
ey through their want of fpiritual light, to make him the 4% 
prefent anise of their faith and love, as revealed and pro-i3"! : 
pofed in the Gofpel. This was the true origin of all the. 

amageries in the church of Rome, and other image-worhhipt 38. 
Chritt in his human nature being abfent, and their minds’: 74 
being dark, carnal, and prone to fuperftition, as the minds: 
of all men are by nature, they would fee nothing in the, a 
fpiritual reprefentation of him in the Gofpel, that did in a> 
ny meafure affect them:-But in thefe images, as one fayst, 44 
by the means of fight and imagination, they found that: 5 §) 
which did really work upon their afledlions, and, as they. -% 
thought, did excite them to the love of Chrift, Men not “%& 
being able by the light of faith to difcern the glory of things | ¢f: 
fpiritual and invilible, do make images of them to thems; gh. 
felyes, as gods that may go before them: And thefe they. $4 
are affeéted with; becaufe thefe they can fee and feel, and, 
in their own imagination, are fenlibly* excited unto devoti-: 
on by them. Bur the worhip of the church ts fpiritual,. 
and the glory of it.is invilible unto the eyes of fleth; as’ 
both our Saviour and his Apoflles tefify in the celebration: ¢ 


of it: We are come unto mount Zion, &c. Feb. xti. 22, 23, 8% 
24. The glory of this aflembly docs not appear to the fenfer* 
and imaginationsofmen. See much more to this purpofe °, 
in the Morning exercifes againft Potery, vol. V. p. 231. : 
We may view the whole ttrength of Mr, Robe’s logick 
relating to the imaginary idea of Chrift as man, its being’ 
helpful to the faith of his being God-man, in the follow- $ 
ingexample. Iam told, that /uch a perfon is a good man. } 
Here, according to a logical divifion, we have, (1.) ‘The 
4 fulbject, 

t Merning Exercifes againft Popery, Vol, V. pp. 223+ 229. 231. 


fubjcc&t, namely, a man, (2.) The predicate, or what 4s 
told of him, namely, goodne/s. (3.) The copula, or copula- 
tion and conjunétion of thefe two together, nanicly, that he 
is a good man. Now, to form a right thought that fuch a 
‘. aman is a good man, I fhall allow all thefe three, according 

to Mr, Robe’s method, to be right... (1.) There is an ima- 
 ginary ideawe mult have of that perfon as a man. (2.) An 

intellectual idea of goodnefs. (3.) A copulative or com- 
een idea joining thefe former two together. And fo, 
by thefe three, we have a compleat idea of him asa good 

man. And we cannot have the faith er belief of this, That 
y, he is a good man, without the imaginary idea of him as a 
oY man. Well, here is good enough natural logick ; and this 
“is the natural order wherein we conceive of natural things ; 
, though at the fame time it is evident, the imaginary idea of 
0 the fubjecé gives no help of itfelf to the iztellectual idea of 
the predicate. Even though I cannot think of goodne/s, with- 
“out thinking of a f#bject of inhefion wherein it refides, | 
“mutt not dwell upon, or ftand poring on the image of the 
«man; for the more I do fo, the more | am_ hindered fron. 
#¥ the notion of goodnefs. ‘The corporeal idea does not fur- 


ie 
4 


wether, but hinder iny underltanding. Much more is it thus 
poe fpiritual things, | 
"But this foretaid logick Mr. Robe applies very abfurdly to 
4° .¢ the ‘knowledge of God in Chrift, or to the knowledge of 
i; Chrift, and the faith of his being God-man in one perton 5. 
Which not at all fuits with-any natural example of thar fort: 
ee For-here itis not man chat is the fubject, but God, or 
i: the perfon of the Sun of God. Though Lam not here to 
fae difpuce the natural order of ideas that philofophers fpeak 
24 of, and their rife and origin from fenfation and regiexion, 
, od but allow the firfk thing that prefents itfelf in the forefaid 
#5 example of a good man, is the /wbject of that predicate, 
g° namely, the idea of a man; yet 1 do not allow, that this 
@:. order will hold in fpiritual things, that are the object of fa- 
& ving faith; particularly inthatwhich Mr. Robe {peaks of con- 
cerning Chrift as man; where he makes the firfl thing per- 
taining to the knowledge of him, to be an imaginary idea 
sof Chrift as man. ‘This 1 deny; and would illuttrate the 


*- contrary by the following plain propofition, For example, 


> 


this, that Chrift is man. In this exainple, it is ealy to fee, 
© that itis not in this, as in the former exaniple of a good 
inan, Where man was the /ubject, and goodnes the predicate ; 
and therefore the san, in order of nature, was firtl in the 
. . . a . al ° . 
imagination, and then goodae/s, as the thing aflerted of him. 


But 
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‘otherwife, that human nature of Chrift does fubfitt: And, ae 
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Bit in this example it is quite otherwife. Chrift is the fub- 


ginary idea of Chrift as flefh; for that’is but the predicate, - a 


{ubjeét itfelf be known, namely, God; in whom, and no,;.:* 


confequently, we can have no faving knowledge of Chrift 3s" 
in his human nature, or as man, till we know ita as God," © ‘ 
and thus as God in Chrift, God in our nature, not our na- og 


4 eae 


ture in God, asifour nature were the firft thing difcernible +4 
in faving knowledge ; but God in our nature; for our na-\. 3 
ture cannot be, nor be feen to be any part of the proper 

objet of faith, till it be feen fubfifting in the perton of oo 
the Son of God; which cannot be feen by any imagina- “A 
ry idea, but only by faith. - Chritt being the*name of a °.: 
perfon, to fee the man Chrift, is to fee the perfon of the 4 
Son of God, to be now God-man, or Immanuel God with )+3 
us. When we fee God, or his Glory, in the face of Chrift, 
it is in the perfon of Chrilt; not in Bim as man, butas God- 
man in one perfon. 

As God any is the proper object of faith and worfhip, and, 
Chrift as the eternal Son of God is fo, as well as any other 
perfonin the adorable Trinity ; fo the perfon of Chrift as Medi- 
ator, may be confidered, either with reference to his divine na- 


ture, or his human nature ; the human nature,being afluined, is 
not 
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notthe natural or proper, but rather (if 1 may ufe this word) 
the adventitious object of faith and worlhip, namely, by rea- 
fon of its conjunction or union with the perfon of the Son 
of God. 

Now, the imaginary idea cannot fee it in this conjunéti- 
on; and therefore cannot fee it as it is the objeé& of faith 
of of worlhip. What aman fees of Chrift only by his i- 
maginary idea, is only coporeal; and: therefore, not being 
God, it 1s not lawful for him to worfhip what he thus fees: 
Nor is lawful for him to make it the obiedt of his faith, be- 
caufe it is not God; it is only an image of a man formed 
y¥ in his brain: It is not the perfon of Chrift, but the picture 
ye of Chrift, in his human Beas that he fees there. But, fays 
4ca\Mr. Robe, Chrift as God-man cannot be conceived, without 
4/7 the imaginary idea of him as man. Anfwer. Chrittas God- 


Pp P thing that belongs to the imaginative faculty of the perfon 
a that believes, and of which he cannot be free while clothed 
no with Ach. Bur this imaginary idea of what is merely cor- 
iP sporeal in. Chrift, belongs neither to the aéf nor the object 
*t. Of faith, nor to the means of it, as fubfervient thereto. (1.) 


Not to an aé of faith; for faithis an a& of the underftand- 


<S long to the object of faith: For no corporeal thing as fuch 
“ds the object of faith, but of fenfe. The corporeity, or hu- 
., man natural body of Chrift, can no more of itfelf, as it is 
iy the obje& of imagination, be the objed@ of faith, than any 
© other human body can be fo. Nor, (3.) Does it belong 
ii’ to means of faith, as any way fubfervient or helpful there- 
fie unto. The corporeal faculties of fenfe and imagination are 
“indeed helpful to give me the notion of a body, or outfide 
 ofaman; butit cannot help me to know or believe any truth ; 
“no, not fo much as this truth, That Adam was a man, or 
a. that he was the firff man. Now, Mr. Robe'slogick tells me 
fo to this purpofe, I cannot believe that Adam was a man, or 
“zs that he was the firlt man, without an imaginary idea 
A of him as aman; and that this idea is helpful to my be- 
se lieving him to be fo. I anfwer, it is falfe: For, though 
~ this imaginary idea helps me to form in my mind the i- 
mage of a man, not the image of ahoufe, or ahorfe, but of 
aman yet it cannot help me to know or believe any 
truth reported concerning that man. All the help the ima- 


ginary 
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ginary idea can give me to the knowledge ahd belief that 
‘Adam was aman, ot the firft man, is only to make me 
to conceive that Adam was neither a bird in the air, nor a 
bealt of the field, nor a fifhh of the fea; but a man, or fuch 
a “giana objet which common fenfe diftinguifhes from 


all other corporeal objeéts, by the name and defignation of } 
: a ran, This is all the imaginary idea helps unto. Butcan ? 
7 it help me or any perfon to know and believe this truth, .y¥ 

which I have learned from tradition, or from the Bible,  < 


A 
| That Adam was a man,and the firft man? Nay, the imagi- | 
} nary idea of himvas a man, the more Ldwell upon it, the more: 
| doth it mar, and hinder, and divert\me from the knowledge i : 
and belief of this truth, That be was a man, and, that he was “> 
the firft man. Nay, if L had no more but the imaginary ie. 
dea of him as a man, I would neither have the knowledge i 
nor belief of this propofition, That he was aman, nor that 
he was the firt man. Truths and propofitions are the ob- 
jets of intellectual ideas; but cannot be the objects of cor- - | 
poreal, fenfitive, or imaginary ideas. ees 
In confequence of what hath been faid, Jet the truth or’ 
propofition to be known or believed, be this, That Chrift +: 
the fecond Adam was a man. Now, fays Mr. Robe, you. 
cannot believe that Chrift was a man, without an imaginary, 
ddea of him as nan. And this idea is helpful and abfolute- :* 
ly neceflary ; becaufe you cannot know or believe in him rs 
as God-man, without the imaginary idea of him as man, Pay 
Anfwer. This philofophy and logick is falfe and fallacious; » 
As appears in this, Thar, though I cannot believe him to be 
man, unlefs I had the idea of what a man is, or know the 
meaning, of the word man, that it fignifies neither a crea- me 
ture of the angelical or brutal, but of the human kind; yet > }@: 
what fays this to the believing of this trath, Vhat he is man?” 
That Chritt the fecond Adam is man, is a truth to be be-2J 
Jieved, and an object of faith; but the imaginary idea of * 
him as man, makes him the objet of fenfe and fancy, and mt ! 
not of faith. It is a mental image, and picture of his hu- ” 
man body inthe brain, that ought neither to be worthip- 
xed nor believed in: Nor can it be done without idolatry ; a 
He sete we are forbid to worhhip God by any image of our: 48 


making or forming. The true Chrift, our Immanuel God-: -3 
man, is the only image of the invilible God, whom we are 4 
to adore, and by whom alone we are to believe in God, 
and worhip him, But the image of Chrift formed in the 
head by an imaginary idea of him as man, is not the true 
Chritt, but 4 creature in the notion, a picture of his body 

in 


in the brain; not fo much as the object of an intelle€&tual 
idea, but a fenfitive; by the medns whereof we cannot be- 
lieve any truth whatfoever, human or divine. 
See this in the moft common things in the world. Let 
the affertion be, That Simon the tanner had a honfe. Why, 
fays Mr. Robe’s logick, you cannot believe this without the 
imaginary idea of a houfe. Solomon had ‘a vineyard in Baal- 
hamon, Well, but you cannot believe this without the ima- 
ginary idea of a vineyard. What childifh work is this way 
of {peaking ? Though all that the imaginary idea helps me 
h =: to, 1s to underftand the meaning of the word honfe, and the 
f°. Word vineyard; that a houfe does not fignify a orfe, nor a 
“Vineyard a river, but that a houfe and a yineyard fignify 
~ thofe things that the words reprefentto our mind: Yet none 
of thefe ideas contribute in the leaft to my believing the 
— truth of thefe aflertions, That either Simon had a houfe, or 
Solomon a vineyard; for the belief thereof is no way found- 
ed upon the meaning of the words, or idea of the outward 
B things, but upon the teftimony of the aflerter, exc. Thus, 
when in fpiritual things we {peak of any truth, fuch as, That 
a. Chrift is man, the imaginary idea of himas man, is only at 
‘s betta help to know the meaning of the word saz, or an 
3°. image in the head of that corporeal obje& which we call 
cy ao man: But this in icfelf hath no tendency to help or fur- 
Be. ther the faith of this truth, That Chriff ts man. The belief 
Nay OF this is founded only upon the word of God, and on the 
© fame teflimony on which we believe that he is God, and God- 
© man in one perfon. 
, To think of Chrift that he is man, is a profitable and 
;, meceflary thought; becaufe it can be thought of believingly, 
@-.-asa divine truth: Butto think of him qza man, or as man, 
oe is a diverting the mind from the object of faith, to an ob- 


Va know Chrift after the flefh, ov carnally, by a fenfitive idea, 
#2. not {piritually, by faith. But now, to fay, we cannot know 
# him fpiritually by faith, without that fentitiveidea, is all one 
mas to fay, we cannot know him after the [pirit, without 
knowing him after the flesh. Well, what though this be a 


Sa 


fad truth, yet thefe wo ways of knowing him are as op- 
gpolite as Heth and fpirit, fin and duty. But to make if 
sk finful and natural way of knowing him neceflary to the du- 
a tiful and f{piritual Way, or the imaginary way neceflary to 
Mm othe real, is vain philofophy, and abominable divinity. 

_ When one thinks rightly of Chrift as man, he thinks be- 
licyingly. To think belicyingly, is to think according to 
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the word of revelation, that he hath a true body and arca- 
fonable foul. To believe this, is not to have the imagi- 
ary idea of it, as if it were a corporeal object of fenfe, but 
to credit it as it is a divine truth, as much, and upon the 
fame ground, as | believe that he is God; for both are be- 
lieved upon the fame teftimony. Though it be corporeal ; 
) yet, as corporeal, it is not the object of faith, but of fente : 
But, as the objeét of faith, it is in the word, notin the head: 
or the brain. : 
if Mr. Robe had faid, We cannot believe Clift to be 
God-man, without believing him to be man, 1 would agree, 
with that; for 1 make the human nature of Chrift, as repre- 
{ented in the word, the objeét of faith. But, when he fays, 
we cannot believe him to be God-man, without an ima- 
vinary idea of him as man, and that this is a neceflary help ~ 
to faith; this is what I rejeét, as a mixing of faith and | 
fenfe, and a making, not divine revelation, but human fen- 
fation, a ground and means of faith, 1 reje€tit asa dodtrine 
that caufes to err from the words of knowledge, Prov. XIX. , 
27. a doétrine that leads to imaginary faith and worfhip, ” 
and to a foftering in the minds of people that mental ido-. « 
Jatry, which may open the door to grofs outward idolatry... , ; 
To believe that Chrift is man, is to believe that this glori- 
ous perfon Chrift, i$ clothed with our human nature, or, »: 
that he hath aflumed our nature into his own perfonali-. +: 
; ty. And thus to believe that Chrift is man, is one of thé. 
noft neceflary articles of the Chriftian faith, without which «| 
there is no believing unto falvation. But to conceive of ** 
Chrift as man by an imaginary idea, the objeé& whereof is 
not at all Chrift, but a mere human corporeal fubltance; | 
this imaginary conception joined in with faith, is a con: .3 
founding of faith and fancy; a blending together things as™ 
oppofite as flefh and fpirit, nature and grace ; which, though \..% 
they be both refiding in the fame fubjeét, namely, the be- 9 
ry liever, yet are as oppofite as faith and unbelief. The ima; + 
vigary idea of Chritt as man is a flefhly confideration, flow- 3) 
-< Ing from nature, and moft un rofitable and unhelpful to © 
— faith, But the faith of this truth, That Chrift ts man, in-\. 
“2 cludes a /piritual confideration of him, flowing fromegrace 
in the heart. Both thefe confiderations may be inthe fame | 
fibject, and, perhaps too, much about the fame time; but 
they. are dire¢t oppofites, as much as fpiritual light and {yy- | 
ritual dayknefs; which they that attempt to mix, are for 
mixing heaven and hell together. of 
Senfitive idcas can no more of themfelycs help to produce 
: intellectu- . 
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intelle@ual ones, than bodies can help to produce fpirits; not 
‘mere fenfeto produce reafon, nor the animal to produce the 
yational life. And again, fenfe and reafon of themfelyes can 
; no more produce faith, than nature can produce grace; earth, 
ty heaven; or natural produce fpiritual and fupernatural life. 
~ But, ifone hhall fay, in behalfof Mr. Robe, that without fenfe 
.anman cannot have reafon; and, without fenfe and reafon, 
he cannot have faith; therefore the one is helpful to the o- 
ther: This will eafily be granted in one refpect, but not in 
, another. It is true in refpect of the /wbjefts that are ated 
upon, but notin refpect of the aéfivity of the fubjects. Senfe, 
‘reafon, andthe light of nature, are the paflive qualifications 
E of the fubje@ for faith; becaufe there cannot be faith in a 
“ ftone or in a beaft, no more than there can be fin in them: 
E “Therefore fenfe and reafon make a man ina paflive capaci- 
_ ty fit for grace, tho’ he have no aétive ability for it. In this 
- xefpedt, a thing may be faid to be neceflary in a natural or, 
ny sie fenfe, or paflively and fubjectively; but this no way 
+ belongs to what is neceflary and helpful in a moral or theo- 
s logical fenfe, or in any fenfe that is within the {phere of 
. adtivity proper to it. Senfe and reafon a@ in their own 
-. different fpheres, but faith in a fuperior orb, not at all ru- 
~ led or aflifted by natural reafon itfelf: Which yet is highly 
.  ufeful many ways, in fo far as it is firtt enlightened by reve- 
, lation, or ruled and affifted by the divine word and a diyine 
© faith, Senfe and natural reafon then are no: otherwife ne- 
“ eeffary to faith than this, that the fubjeé of faith be a ratio- 
f-nal creature, aman, and nota ftone. And to fay that this 
7is an abfolutely neceflary help to faith, is jut to anfwer 
. a grave quettion in divinity with a poor quirk of logick ; 
*, and a blending together thofe things that are quite diffe- 
“ Yent. For example: If I fhould ask a queftion relatingto the 
art of architecture, what is neceflary to the artful building 
of a fine houfe? and the anfwer is, ftones or brick are ab. 
5 folutely neceflary, becaufe without ftones or brick he cannot 


My build a fine houfe; the anfwer might be reckoned very ridi- 


* culous, however true, becaufe it is out of purpofe, and re- 
{’ lates only to the materials of the building, but not at all t 
> the art of it. Even fo much and more out of the way is it 


to aflert, that there is no believing in Chrift as God-man, with- 


1 


Out, an imaginary idea of him as man. It isa blending of ° 


things quite different, yea, and diretly oppofite, fo far as 

fenfe is oppofite to faith, and nature to grace, 
I am perfwaded, many exercifed fouls find to be their fin 
that very thing which Mr, Rode reprefents as a duty neceflary 
. 12 to 
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to a right thinking of Chritt as God-man in one perfon, 
namely, that they have an imaginary idea of him as man. 
It colts them many heavy thoughts and fears, left they be 
worfhipping but an image of their own framing, an idol and 
reprefentation of a man formed in their mind by their own 
imagination, inftead of the true God in Chrift, or God in 
our nature. This is matter of exercife to them, that, ther 
mind being naturally carnal, they are fo ready to have car- 
nal views of this fpiritual objec of faith. No doubt the car- 
nal conceptions of Chrift as man, that through the flefh are 
unavoidable and involuntary, the Lord will pardon in his 
own, who ftrive, through his grace, to aa {pivitually and 
believingly. But, to preach up the neceflity of that which'all * 
the true faints of God will find to be their plague, is one of s' 
the dreadful effects of the delufion of the day we live in. | 
An imaginary idea hath no more knowledge init, than the 
feripture afcribes to an ox that knows his owner, or an. 
afs that knows his mafter’s crib, J/a. i. 3. It is'no part 
of rational knowledge: I fay again, that the imaginary idea. , 
of Chrift as man is no part, no branch in it felf, of ra-\”% 
tional knowledge; far lets of revealed religion. It belongs’ 
not to the rational, but the brutifh part of a man. No nian ° } 
guided by reafon and judgment, far lefs by the Spirit of : 
God, could bring in this as any help to, or any part of re--; 
ligion; which belongs not to the knowledge that is in ratio- 
nal creatures as fuch, but rather to the knowledge brute beatts 
have an equal fhare of with men, 2 Pet. il. 12. where fome men. + 
are compared to natural brute beafts. Aud, Gude, véerf. 10. 
it is faid, that fome fpeak evil of the things which they know: 
not: But what they know naturally as brute beafts; in thofe; 4 ; 
things they corrupt thtm/felves. Where we fee, that brute beatts "4 
have a natural knowledge, that is without reafon and judg-. 3 
ment. Such a knowledge is an imaginary idea of any cor-, 
poreal thing. This is a knowledge that all men have, in fo .} 
far as they haveybut the fenfitive life of brutes. None can ., 
{peak of a bird in the air, a beatt in the field, or ffh in the + 
fea, or whatever elfe, but prefently the imaginary idea or”: 
image of that bodily thing fpoke of, will be formed in the © 
brain: Whether it be abfent, if it be but fpoke of into the 
ear, or prefent to the eye, the image of it is in the head. { 
And fo far even abrute beat. A dog, though he hath not the } 
underftanding of words, yet hath an imaginary idea of his « 
ynafter, whether prefent or abfent. 1 If he be prefent, he ‘: 
fhews it by fawning upon him, or waiting his motions; if 
abfent, by fecking after him, and diflinguifhing between his 
an 
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and thoufands of other men in a crowd. The imaginary idea 
of Chrittas man, an abfent man, this idea having no other 
objeat, but what is corporeal, how far it differs from the na- 
tural knowledge of a brute beatt, may be ealily confidered. 
The great difference lies in the fabjet; but neitherin the aéé, 
nor object, nor faculty acting Mio it. The act is the ima- 
ginary idea, which brutes may have; the object is a man as 
he is acorporeal thing, which alfo the brute hath an idea of; 
the faculty is the fenlitive corporeal power, which the brute 
beatls alfo have: Only the /ubject or agent here is a ratio. 
nal creature, not acting rationally, like himfelf, by the right 
ufe of natural reafon. But, while he hath no more than tise 
IMaginary idea acting, {fo as to confine his act within 
the narrow bounds of his natural fenfation or iMmagina- 
tion, he can know no more, but what he knows naturally as 
brute bealts. And what things men know this way, in thofe 
things they corrupt them/elves, fays the hols Where, ifhe 
Apeaks of fenfual corruptions and brutifh lutts, the argument 
-holds the more ftrongly with relation to mens corrupting and de- 
filing their minds by carnal images or brutifh imaginations of 
- {piritual things; and that, in fo faras Althinefs of the {pirit is yet 
“more abominable before God than that of the fleth. This 
bhi knowledge is particularly fpoke of in fcripsure with re- 
ference to idolaters; and, being applied to gro{s idolatry, is 
equally applicable to mental imagery, which is the fecret 
chamber, from which all outward linages are brought : Ser. x. 
T4,15,16. Every man is brutifh in bis knowledge: Every found- 
er ts confounded by the graven image; for his molten image is 
Salfbood, and there is no breath in them. They are vanity, 
and the work of errors: In the time of their vifttation they 
‘ts fhall perifh. The portion of Jacob is not like thesy - For he is 
“i the former of all things, and Ifrael is the rod of his inherj- 
. tance; the Lord of hofts is his name. It Was faid, ver/. 
&. They are altogether brutifh and foolifh: The Stock is a do- 
2 &rine of vanities, And the faine words are repeated, chap. li, 
RA AUS Ho OPH bratik knowledge alfo we read, Hof. xiii. 
2. Where it is faid, they made them idols according to their 
own underflanding , that is, fay’s Henry, <* according to their 
“ own fancy. They confulted with themfelyes What fhape the 
fhould makeitin, and made it accordingly ; a god, according 
* to the bef of their judgment, or, according to their own 
“ likene/s, in the form of a man. And, when they made 
** theit’ idols, men like themf(elves in Shape, they Wadtiias 
** felves ftocks and ftones like them in reality: For they that 
£* made them, are like untotnen; and fois every one that truft- 
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are fhaped firft by their fancy, and then by their fagers; be- 


they corrupt themfelves. All the Popifh pictures of Chrift are 


‘its being the fame with the knowledge of any truth; fo, if, 2 
-notwith{tanding this, he makes his knowledge and his ima-. > 


while reafonis not employed to diflinguifh the one from the |. 


‘and conceptions of Chrift, till God in mercy blow away that, 


‘ther the rational knowledge, or the real faith and belief of 
-Chrift’s being God-man. It relates only to what is corporeal, 
-and what may be feen or fancied; but to nothing intelligible 
‘or credible: Forit is net 


‘him. 


‘Robe’s argument, from’ fome homely fimilics, fhewing, that 
‘no propofition relating to Wipe molt commontruths, canbe 


© oth in them, Pfal.cxv.8.” Idols and images are firft the 
work of mens heads, andthenthe work of their bands. They 


caule what they know natarally as brute beafts; in thefe things 


owing to this natural knowledge or imaginary idea of Chritt 
as man. Thus we may fee what fort of knowledge Mr. Robe’s 
ideal dotrine belongs to. The natural underltanding of man, 
as man, is with reafon and judgment; but what ihey know 
naturally without thefe, isno other than that of brute beatts, 
which have fenfe and imagination. And Mr. Robe himfelf dif- 
tinguifhes feveral times between thefe corporeal faculties that 
difcern no more but corporeal things, and the faculty of un- 
‘derftanding ; confequently, his imaginary ideas are no other 
part of natural underftanding, than that of brute beatls, with 
out reafon and judgment. It is true, in his Ietter, he fre- : 
quently confounds his imaginary ideas with knowledge, as if -3 
‘to know that Chrift is man, and to have an imaginary idea 


of him as man, were altergatives, or once and the faine thing. -*/ 


But, as his explication of the objects of all his imaginary 1- 9% 
deas, making them merely corporeal, will not quadrate with * 


ginary idea the fame, then, either by his fentitive knowledge % 
he means rational, or of rational he means fenfitive; orelfe 
they are fo blended by him, as to have no nieaning at all, «* 


other. : 

Alas! his carnal and natural imagination of a corporeal ob- 
ject, which is called Chrift as man, does nothing but darken”; 
and abufe his underftanding, and deftroys all right thoughts: i 


dark cloud, and fend forth his light and his truth. 3 : 
Animaginary idea then relates to fome other thing than ei-- 


ther the objeét of faith nor of unbelief. 
It is neither atruth nora falfhood initfelf; but, asitis applied 3 
to the true Chrift, it is a falfe and fiétitious reprefentation of : 


1 hhall further exemplify both the fallacy and folly of Mr. 


the object of an imaginary idea. For example ; let one ata 
diflance 
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diftance be told, that there is a man called Mr. Robe that is 


Minifter in Kilfyth. Why, fays Mr. Robe, he cannot believe 
§ . aes . ° ° . . - ° e 
: this; nay, I defy him, and fays it is impoflible, (for in this 


“manner he fpeaks) to believe it without the imaginary idea 
\ of a man, Verytrue; and I fhalladd, he cannot doit, with- 
*  outthe imaginary idea of a place called Kil/yth. Nay, befides 

this, I fhalladd, he muft have an intellectual idea of a Miziffer ; 

for that is the name of an office which tione can make an i- 
+" mage of in his brain, unlefs he fhould paint there the likenefs 
of aman in a pulpit, with a Bible in his hand, and call that 
A Miniter. Butthe minifterial office, as fuch, requires iztelle- 
ffuals to form a right idea of it. But, though this fhould be 
added to the former, let any man tell me, whether it be a- 
greeable with good fenfe to fay, that none can believe that 
Mr. Kobe is a man that is a Minifter in Kilf/yth, without the 
imaginary idea of amananda placefodcligned? Or, fuppofe 
“that fhould be eafily granted; yet whathelp does that imagina- 


rh 


ry idea give to his belief of that truth? fince the truth of that 
:, propofition mutt depend upon the teftimony of him that in- 
2 forms this manat a diftance anent it, and not upon his ima- 
¢¢ ginary idea of a man and of a place; for thefe are corporeal 
yy things, and vifible, that are the objeéts of fenfe: But the truth 
“ofthe propofition, being an incorporeal thing, ‘cannot be re- 
*y ceived by fenfe, but by reafon and judginent, conyinced of it 
‘upon the credit and tidelity of the informer. Nay, I will fay 
further, thatthe imaginary idea or mentalimage of a man can- 
‘snot fo muchas help me to believe that Mr. Robe is a man. 
wi This 1 will prove by what follows. That he is a man,. isa 
ie propofition or aflertion: And no imaginary idea can conceive 
4 a propofition or aflertion of anytruth, unlefsthat propofition 
‘et had a corporeal form; which if it had, it would not be a 
x thing to be believed, but a thing tobe feen or fancied. That 
* idea may conceive the matter of the propofition, viz. a hu- 
“¢ man body; but that matter, being a corporeal thing, is in 
yw itfelf neither a truth nor a falfhood; and therefore can nej- 
, ther be believed nor disvelieved, till fomething be propofed 
or aflerted concerning it. Which propotition or aflertion, be 
4 What ic will, is the object of an intelle@ual idea, but not of 
- an imaginative one. ‘Vherefore the imaginary idea of a man 
cannot fo much as help me to believe that Mr. Robe isa man, 
or that hehas a body like other men. Comimon philofophy 
teacheth, according to Ariftotle and his followers, That atts 
of the intellect, called fimple apprehenfions, have neither truth 
nor falfhood for their objec£; while nothing is therein either 
aflirmed or denied. What help then can Mr. Robe’s imagi- 
nary 
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nary idea he talks of give me in order to believe that he is a 
man; feeing this idea neither afhrms nor denies it? Why, fays 
his argument, this idea is abfolutely neceflary, becaufe it is 
impoflible for you to believe any man is a Minifler, without 
the imaginary idea of a man, and Mr. Robeis as furely aman 
ashe is a Minifter. Here is a {trong and unanfwerable-like 
affertion; but yet to no purpofe: For ftill thea queftion re- 
mains untouched, What fel does the imaginary idea of a 
man afford me to believe that Mr. Robe is a man or a Muint- 
fter? If it be told or affirmed, thathe isa man, then I have 
fome. ground to believe or not. The report Ha indeed help; 
‘but the imaginary idea tells me nothing at all about him, but 
leaves me to form in my head whatimage of him I pleafe, an 
ordinary or a monftrous man. + But (fays he) you cannot 
believe what you have no conception of. Well; but ftill, the 
quettion being not about the rational conception of a truth or 
a falfhood, but an imaginary conception of whatis corporeal ; 
it this conception, nat the report, be the rule of my belief, and 
a help to it, then 1 am obliged to believe according to my, 
conception: and confequently, at this rate, if my imaginary “3 
idea conceive of him as a monfter, 1 am obliged to believe. uM 
it. Here then we feé what is the fum total of Mr. Robe’s phi- » ¢# 
lofoplyy, and what iffue it comes to. If he fhould infer froma '%¥ 
what I have jult now faid, thatI do not believe him to be a: #f) 
man, becaufe I fay an imaginary: idea can give me no help se 
to believe it; the inference ea be asnative and judicious, *-"# 
as that wherein he charged me with herefy and blafphemy. “; 
Though the fubjeéts infinitely differ; yetihe cafes in pointof > | 
argument are parallel. 
Further, let this be the truth mentioned, namely, That 
Paul was an Apofile. Now, according to Mr. Robe, here : 
is requifite, fr/?, an imaginary-idea of a man; for Paul is — 
the name of a mar. 2dly, An intellectual idea of an A- 
poftle; which, being the name of an office, cannot be the.. 
object of a corporeal or imaginative idea, Now, what help 
to the belief of this truth is the firft of thefe ideas, namely, ~7 
the imaginary idea of a man? The more | dwell upon this *« 
idea of a man, the farther Lam from the belief of thistruth, & 
That Paul was an Apoffle; for that idea does not concern 
the truth atall, but merely the corporeal image of a man in 
the head: Which the more I continue to gaze at, the more 
I am detained from the belief of the truth, That be was an 
Apofile. That image is no part of the objeé& of that faith at 
all. Some fay, he was a little man; and fo they form the 
image of a little man, Whatever aman he was, little or big, 
is 
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.is that any part of the obje& of this faith, namely, my be- 
.° ieving he was an Apoliile? Bur, fays Mr. Robe’s argument, 
it is impoflible for you to believe that the man Paul was 
ee an Apottle, without the imaginary idea of a man: There- 
¥ fore this is abfolutely neceflary to that faith; becaufe he was 
—as furely a man as he was an Apoftle. May not any per- 
‘fon fee what an idle ftory this is; and how it is a confound- 
ing the object of faith with the objeé of fenfe and fancy ; 
and a making that neceflary to faith which has no relation 
to it, and is nothing but a folemn trifling? If any fay, you 
cannot think of a heart of ftone, without the imaginary idea 
fsof a ftone; therefore that idea is fuch an abfolutely necefla- 
) ry part of knowledge, that without it you cannot know 
@- what a heart of ftone is. Is not here a miferable confound- | 
@\ ing the fenfitive with the rational part of a man; yea, fen- 
‘ fitive ideas with fpiritual knowledge, moft abfurdly ? A ftone, 
may give occafion, but no help, to think of heart-obdura- 
tion or hardnefs ; which is a fpiritual plague of the ‘heart, 
“that cannot be known or feen Fe with a f{piritual eye. The 
' fight or thought of the material hardnefs of a ftone can give 
“no proper help. Separate the fenfitiye from the rational 
part, there is no more knowledge in the former than fome 
~ beafts have, which know the difference between a manand 
~ a ftone, as well as we can do, with all our mere fenfitive 
/ powers, It is indeed impoflible to believe that Chrift is 
*.God-man, without having the faith of his human nature. 
“Bur it is impotlible to have the faith fo much as of his being 
€anan, or of his human nature, while we have but an. imagi- 
“we nary idea of him as man; whichwhile it lafts, we are under 
the neceflity of fufpending the thoughts of his being God, and 
‘fo of giving way to Athcifm. To fay or fuppofe, that we 
, cannot believe that Chrift isGod-man, without an imaginary’ 
videa of him as man, which is that moment an abftracting 
“from the contideration of his being God, by turning to the 
; fenfitive idea of a human body, which is no man; is it not 
fas good fenfe for ime to fay, ited Mr. Robe, withoutthe idea 
3 of a worm, cannot believe this feriptural pofition, P/al. xxii. 
#6. namely, That Chriftis a worm, and no man? which isan 
» abftracting from the confideration of his being man, and be- 
- taking hunfelf to the fenfitive or corporeal idea of a worm ; 
for thefe are both true, That Chrift as man is not God, and, 
That Chrift asa worm isnoman, Hence common fenfe may 
‘infer, that, at thisrate, we cannot believe that Chrift isGod- 
man withoutan imaginary idea, importing, that he is neither 
God nor man, It is little wonder, when Mr. Robe goes out 
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of God's way in matters of faith, into the field of vain ima- 
ginations, thag™he involve himfelf in the mire of inextricable 
abfurdities. yy". 

While Mr. Robe fays, the imaginary idea helps one to be- 
lieve, it would be-tonfidered, things are not credible ecaufe 
they are imaginable; otherwife indeed the imagination would 
help to believe. But, though fome things utterable are not cre- 
dible, becaufe they are not imaginable, (as, if one fhould 
fpeak of a mountain without a valley, this, we may fay, cannot d 
be believed, becaufe it cannot be imagined); yet things are :% 
not therefore credible becaufe they are imaginable. For ex- 
ample, a golden mountain: Every manthatcan form an uae 

1e 
hears of a golden mountain, form the image of it in his brain ; + 
yea, Beets does fo, upon hearing ey: with attention. “3 
Now, if one fhall affert, that a hill near Kil/yth, common. 343 
ly called, Take me down, is a golden mountain, only hid * & 
and covered with a little earth and grafs, Mri Robe fays, he. ¥ 
cannot believe this, without.the imaginary idea of a golden. i% 
mountain. Well; but, if this dea makes it credible, or “4 
helps him to believe it, then he may try his hand, by dig-. a 
ging in order.to inrich himfelf. But to bane the fimile yet, “} 
nearer to his way of arguing: Will this idea of a mountain;:» 
help him to believe it is a golden mountain; becaufe it is. 
impofible for him to believe it is fo; without the imaginary, * 
idea of « mountain? By no means can thefe help one ano-; 39 
ther; becaufe the one being imaginable, does not make the’; 
other credible; and that in regard that things imaginaole, as, - 
fuch, are not within the fame circle of knowledge with the: 4 
fame things as they are credible: They relate not to ideas of. % 
the fame kind; but the one to the ideas of fen/e or fenfati- 4 


willithold true, that the imaginary idé% of Chriftas man, will- 
help to believe that he isGod-man. For, asthis is a matter’ 
of faith, both the manhood and God-head are Within the fame 
circle of knowledge, grounded upon divine revelation, name-, 3 
ly, fpiritual rational knowledge. But, to bring in an imagi-. 
nary ideahere, isto go down below the {phere of reafon itfelf, 
into the deptlt of fenfation, for help and affiftance to faith. 4 
I have fhewed elfewhere, that the imaginary idea of Chrift 
as mancannot help to believe that he is man. But if, ac- 
cording to Mr. ies it can help to believe that he is God-. 
man, it feems to import this grofs abfurdity, that, becaufe 
he is God-man, the imaginary idea of him as man will hel 
to believe that he isGod; becaufe he is-man,as well as Gail 
| in 
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in one perfon. If this be not the intention of the |peaker> 
(as the fchools fay, Intentio operis eff operantis) it is the in- 
tention of the /peech. But, as it would be abfurd to fay, 
one cannot believe the faints at the refurretion will haye a 
fpiritual body, without the imaginary idea of a body, and that 
this idea of a body helps to believe it to be a (piritual body 
' {o it is equally abfurd to fay, the imaginary idea of Chrift 
as man, helps to believe that he is God-man; becaufe this is 
Ja blending of what belongs to fenfe with what belongs to faith. 
Mr. Robe feems miferably to confound the fubject belie- 
Ving, with the means and helps of faith. The fubjcé belie- 
, ving, is one that hath fenfe and reafon, one that hath a fen- 
fitive idea to apprehend bodies that are the objeéts of fenfe; 
and an intellectual idea to apprehend things incorporeal, ac- 
' cording to the meafure and capacity of his reafon and judg- 
« Ment: Which furely one would think, renders him more ca- 
“| pable to aiveteveaite the objects of faith, than all the imagi- 
) Nary ideas in the world. Now, though the objea of faith 
can be no vifible thing, or corporeal; yet, if that object 
> have an adjuné, or fomething adventitious, as I faid before, 
4 ‘relating to it, that is corporeal, and fo not the proper ob- 
.y-pect of faith in itfelf, but only as it is related to faith’s pro- 
; perobjea&t; who willadventure to fay, that that adjun@, or ad- 
P-ventitious thing, is pa eese: or initfelf, any part of the object 
“2 of faith; becaufe, being corporeal, none can take up the pro- 
‘ per objcét of faith, without an imaginary idea of it?) Or to 
es fay, that this idea is helpful to that faith? All the matter is, 
Ae he is a fubje& of faith, that hath an imaginary idea of cor- 
“sporeal things. While we live in this body, the foul and bo- 
tidy live together, which makes up a human perfon. And 
;tNerefore the fun of Mr. Robe’s logick on this head is, thar, 
‘feeing foul and body make one perfon, he cannot believe 
che hath a for! without the imaginary idea of a body. Alas! 
hwhat a mifcrable help is this to the faith of his having an 
i immortal foul, that he cannot believe it Without the imagi- 
: nary idea of a mortal bedy; nor believe there is a [pirit in 
him, without an Mnaginary idea of flefh? But, let him mul- 
 tiply thefe ideas in infinitum, he will be as wife about the 
snature of fpirits as he was at firlt. What though, while he 
knows the foul and body are unite in one human nature, 
the fenfitive idea relating' to the body naturally intrude jr-- 
felf into the Sirakane: of the intelle€tual idea, that thinks u- 
pon afpirit, which confifts of no corporealthing, but merel 
of under flanding, will, and the like fpiritual things Joes 
the prefence of the forefaid intruder, prefenting the image 
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of a body, give him any help or atliltance in. the know- 
Jedge of the nature of the foul, or the belief of its being ? . 
Nay, I trow, that objeé of fenfe, or image by the fenfitive | 
idea, will rather tend to give him a wrong notion of that 
which is the proper objeét of the intelleétual idea. Even fo 
does the imaginary idea of Chrift as man, intruding icfelf in- | 
i to the company of faith, inttead of being helpful or profitable, of 
‘f tend only to give mishapen notions of the proper object of 

; faith. 

Again, to add no more to the number of examples, Ict § 
one fuppofe for atruth, that there is a maz in the moon: 
“The firtt thing, according to Mr. Robe’s argument, that is 
abfolutely neceffary for believing this, is, that you have an! 
‘amaginary idea of aman. Why fo? Becaufe it is impoflible;, 
for you to belicve that there is a man in the moon, without? § 
this idea. Very true;\ none can hear of a man any where,‘ 
but it prefently raifes the idea of a man in his head, But ¢ 
will any perfon fay, that this idea of a man in the moon # 
will help me to believe that there is aman there? Or is this 
fanciful idea any ‘part of the objeét of that belief? But, gf 
when this argument is applied to fpiritual things, fuch folemag 
trifling in the matters of God is intolerable. aay. | 

Iam almoft afhamed to be obliged fo oft to repeat this’ 
childifi and foolifh manner of fpeech, with application 1044 
fuch a great and grave fubjeét, as that of believing in thea 
Son of God, or believing in him as God-man. Why? Thisat 
idea of Chrift as man, is fo far from being abfolutely necef-VE 
fary and helpful to the faith of this mytterious objeét, adh 
God-man, that it cannot in the leaft help me to believe, agi ® 
I faid before, that he is man: Nay, as it excludes necef-' 
farily the faith of his being God, becaufe as man he is npt?m 
God; fo it includes not the faith of his being man; for this} 
truth, That he is man, isa feripture-truth, an object of faith; 4 
and fo no objeé of any imaginary idea, Yea, this imagina-f 
vy idea of Chritt.as man, not only does not include the faith § 
of this truth, That be is man, but excludes it alfo; insfo€ 
far as fenfe and fight exclude faith and believing. For, wheng 
the figure of a man, or the figure of a cro/s, as Mr. Robey 
{peaks, is before the eyes of the mind, then it is no objet 
.of faith, but of fight. So thatthe imaginary idea of Chritt as 4 
inan, inftead of helping to believe in him as God-man, will q 
rather help to believe thathe is neither God nor man; for it 
excludes the faith of both. But I mutt tell Mr. Robe, that it 
F is impoffible for any to believe favingly, that Chrift is God- 
| man, without haying the faith of his human nature, as well 
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as of his divine, in one perfon ; becaufe the faith of that per- 
fon thus clothed with our nature, includes both: Whereas 
it is impoflible to have an imaginary idea of Chrift as man, 
withont excluding, by that idea, the faith of his being either 
God or man; becaule the image or dagon of fenfe, as long 
as it ftands, is dire¢tly oppolite to the ark of faith. 

Again, an imaginary ‘dea of Chrift as man, whether it be 
conlidered fubjectively or objectively, Iimean, in the view it- 
fell by the fancy and imagination, or in the objeét viewed, 
a human creature, belongs not even to Chriflian morals, far 
lefs to Chrittian syflertes. It belongs neither to moral phi- 
lofophy, nor to Chriflian knowledge, nor practice, but mere- 
Jy, to things natural and animal, as fuch. Let me exempli- 
fy this, in the firft queftion in our catechifin, What is the 


chief end of man? According to Mr. Robe, the firft thing re- 
.quifite and neceflary to the knowing of man’s chief end, is 


to have an imaginary idea of many. Why? Becaufe it is 
impoflible to know man’s chief end without it. Very true; 
but here is fuch a confounding and blending of things that 
are every way diltinet, that any man of fenfe would accufe 

blockith fLupidity, that would make this one of the 
means or helps for knowing what the chief end of man is; 
becaufe that imaginary idea of man belongs not at all to 


He this fubject. It belongs to Phyficks, but not to Ethicks; that 


is, to naturals, but notto morals; to the mind, as itis conver- 
fant about bodily things, but not about fpirituals. In aword, 
it belongs to fexfe, not to faith , tonature, not to grace, or 


>. religion. It belongs not fo much as even to natural religi- 


on, but mercly to natural fenfation,; year, notto natural re- 
flexion, as it is amere imaginary idea. And hence, though it 
is true, that none can know what is man’s chief end with- 
out an imaginary idea of man; yet fo extraneous is this to 
that point of knowledge, that, inftead of being helpful to it, 
1 appeal to all mankind that have the ufe of natural reafon, 


if an imaginary idea of a man, fo far as it is pored upon, 
- would not be a manifelt iinpedunent and hinderance to the 


knowledge ofthis point of divinity, relating to man’s chicf end ? 
Likewife Mr. Robe making this the firtt thing that belongs 
to the knowledge of Chrilt, or to a right thinking of him, ° 
namely, to have an imaginary idea of him as man, it is a 
beginning to think of him, by denying that he is God, be- 
caufe, fecing as man he is not God, to iiaintain that this 
is the firft thing that belongs to the right knowledge and 
thought 
+ To {peak in Mr. Robe’s language ; for T own, man, or mankind, 
being an univerfal term, cannot be the objeét of that idea. 
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thought of him, is to maintain that we ought to think of 
shim in a way.wherein he is not God, or to conceive of him 
ina fenfe wherein he is neither a God, nora perfon, nor a 
‘fubje& wherein that which we think of, does exilt. The 
‘fubje& wherein that humanity exi(ts, being his divine per- 
fon, which cannot be the objeét of any imaginary idea; to 
‘begin therefore to think of Chrift by an imaginary idea of 


-him as man, is to begin with Atheifin, or with athoughe that: 


neceflarily excludes his Deity, and cannot include it; be- 
caufe Chrift as man cannot be God. Therefore, as long as 
he ufes that firft help, namely, an imaginary idea of him as 
man, he brings himfelf under a necetlity of denying that he 
is God, as the firlt mean ot believing that he is God; 
as if the imagination of his being man, were the ftirft 
mean of believing him to be God. If the grand enemy 
that goes about feeking whom he may devour, had been 
plotting, ever fince Chrift’s incarnation, to rub an aftront 
upon him, he never fell upon a better method to deface the 
Deity of our Immanuel, than by ufing this ftratagem of the 
abfolute neceflity, in the firlt place, of having an imaginary 
idea of Chrift' as man, without which they cannot believe 
that he is God or God-man. For, ifthe devil gets them once 
to begin their knowledge of Chrift, with a {trong imaginati- 
on about his manhood, he will endeavour to fx and fortify 


-that imagination; which, according to the nature of things, ° 


cannot include, but neceflavily e¥clides the believing con- 
fideration of his Godhead. ‘Thus, in a new way, never de- 
clared fo baretacedly as now, the god of this world blinds 
the minds of them that believe not, left the light of the glo- 
rious gofpel of Chrift, whois the image of God, fhould fhine 
unto them, 2 Cor. iv. 4. The god of this world blinds the 


minds of men with imaginary ideas about the corporeal . 


Sus of this world many ways; butby no way more dan- 
gerov 
glorious God-man Redeemer, the mytterious object of faith, 
as a corporeal objeét of fenfe, made prefent to the fancy, 
under the figure, or by the image of a man, inftead of be- 
holding him as the image of God; or making this image of 
a man neceflary to the beholding of him as the image of 
God. May the God whois light, fend forth his light and his 
truth, and fave all his people from fuch grofs darknefs, that 
tends to hide the glory of the gofpel from the eyes of men: 
For, if our go(pel be hid, it is hid to them that are loft. 
Again, the imaginary idea of Chrift as man, being made 
by Mr. Robe the firft thing needful to the right SUN 
| oO 


sand deceitful than this of elaeaene Chrift, our . 
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of Chrift, and a neceflary mean and help to it, isa plain in- 
verting of God’s method of teaching, and an overturning 
of theorder of Chriflian do@rine and faving knowledge. 
W hat fyftem of divinity can any man produce that ever made 
any part of divine Chriftian knowledge to begin with the i- 
maginary idea of Chrift as man? We have ufed our fhor- 


ter catechifin asa mott compendious and excellent fyftem, for 
the teaching of people the fundamental principles of religion ; 


and it is remarkable there, that, as we are taught firit the 
knowledge of God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, one God, 
and of our finful miferable ftate, by our departure from 
him, before ever we hear of Chrift; fo, when Chrift the 
Redeemer is defcribed, he is fet forth firft in his perfon, un- 
der the name of the Lord Fe/us Chrif?, the eterfial Son of 


God; who, being fo, became man, and fo was, and con- 


tinueth to be reat and man in two diftiné& natures and one 


~perfon for ever. This account begins and ends with the 


perfon of Chrift; there is no word of an imaginary idea of 
Chriit as mans far lefs any idea of his manhood being the 
firt thing requifite to the knowledge of this glorious di- 


vine perfon, who, by an inconceivable myftery, affumeds 


our human nature into his perfonality, who was from all 
eternity the fecond perfon of the glorious Trinity; and whofe 
human nature never fubftfied in any other perfon, and ne- 


ver exifted, till aflumed by him into that hypoftatical uni- 


on. Now, to make the imaginary idea of him as man the 


‘firft thing neceflary to the knowledge of this infinitely glo- 
». rious perfon, the God-man, is, in my opinion, fuch a fub-. 
* verfion of that due order and method of Chriftian know- 
ledge, as makes that the beginning of it, which yet is nei- 
‘tether the beginning nor the end. The per/on of Ghrilt is, [may 
“fay, even in this fenfe, both the firft'and the laft, the begin- 
“ning and end of Chriftian knowledge. But the imaginary 
-. idea of him as man is neither; and cannot fo much as help 
one to know that he is man, far lefs that he is God-iman. 


Further, 
How ftrange is thedoérinethat neceflarily imports that 
the object of faith is fo divided, that one part of it is the ob- 


‘ject of any man’s fancy, and another the object properly of 


faith ; yea, that that which is the obje@ of fancy, ts properly 
the object of faith? Chritt’s humanity, fimply as fuch, can- 
not be-the object of faith, any other way ah as itis either 
a revealed truth of God, or a perfon; or elfe it mut be a 
created thing or matter. In the laft fenfe, it cannot be the 
object, of faith ; otherwife a mere creature, a mere human 
body 
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body and foul, is a part of the objet of faith; which is 
grofs. The immediate objeét of faith is the word. Now, 
the human nature of Chrift, abftraGtly viewed, cannot be the 
objeét of faith, otherwife than as it is a revealed truth, that 
he is man, and is clothed withour nature. And here it is 
not his humanity that is the object of faith properly, but 
the word declaring this truth. It is not his humanity as re- 
prefented in our idea, that is the object of faith, bur his hu- 
manity as it is revealed in the word; which is the elats. 
wherein alone faith fees it. Faith cometh by hearing what 
God fays, and fo credits it, as.a truth revealed in the word: 
But faith cometh not by feeing any form or figure of his hu- 
manity, reprefented to the fancy or imaginary idea. Faith 
believes it, as it is a truth revealed in the word, not as itis 
athing formed in the fancy; which mutt be hurtful, but can- 
not be Kelpful-to faith. It is true, we cantiot believe that 
whereof we have no knowledge or conception. But then, 
‘this {piritual conception arifes not from the imaginary idea, 
but ome fpiritual iumination, or light fhining on the word, 
and ‘by the word, into the underftanding, which is the firft 
‘thing God. works upon. ~~ 
Saving faith, no doubt, imports, among other things, a be-' 
lieving the truth of the fact, that Chritt did really become man,! 
aflume our nature, and therein died and rofe again in our’ 
room; and a believing this upon his own teflimony, not’ 
merely upon the hiftortcal ecilcnes of the thing, which is 
but an hiftorical faith; but a believing it upon the divine 
teftimony,' which is a part of divine and faving faith, to! 
which no. natural idea of ours can contribute any help,’ 
That which is the obje@& of that idea, cannot be the object: 
of faith: Nor can that idea be the glafs wherein I fee any! 
part of the objeét of faith; for God never gave ic that ho-* 


. 
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nour, nor appointed it to be the mean of faith; itis no or- . # 


dinance of God for helping us to faith, Take away the re-\ 
velation of this truth, or the divine teftimony about it, and’ 
you take away faith. There remains nothing indeed but’. 
an imaginary idea: For faith can have no footing but upon 
a truth to be believed, or a perfor to be believed in, 

The proper and immediate object of faith is werum, a 
truth declared or made known. The Gofpel hence is called 
a record, a report, a faying, a faithful faying. It is true, 
it contains a good alfo, worthy of all acceptation; and fo 
bonum may be alfo reckoned the objeét of faith; but not fo 
properly, unlefs it be confidered as bonum oblatum, ona 
good offered and exhibited; and only as it is, revealed in. 
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the word, is it the object of faith. The fummum bonum it- 
felf, the chief good, which is (God himfelf, cannot proper- 
sy ly be the object of faith, bur ashe is revealed, or reveals 
y himfelf. We believe his being and perfection upon hisown 
“teftimony. ‘Thus we cannot receive Chrift, nor reft upon 
him for falvation, nor make him the obje& of our faith, 
but as he is revealed and offered in the gofpel. Take a- 
way this revelation, this ofter, this word of grace or pro- 
-mife, and then there can be no receiving or refting up- 
on Chritt by faith, but only by mere imagination, and un- 
profitable fancy. Now, if the proper object of faith bea 
truth in the word, how can the imaginary idea of Chrift’s 
humanity be helpful to ic? while that idea neceflarily chan- 
ges the place of that humaniry, from being a truth in the 
Sword, toa fancy or imagination of it iz the head? For, as 
it is there, it can be no part of the objeé of faith. As it 
@ .is a truth in the word, we, by faith, conceive of it believing- 
m. ly to be what itis. Burt, as it is re refented in the fancy 
‘or imagination, it is neither a trath to be believed, nor 
|. 4 perfon to be believed in. (1.) It is not a truth to be be- 
@: lieved; for now it is away out of the word, which is the ob- 
5 je or ground of faith, and into the head, as the object of 
imagination; where faith hath no footing ; nothing to build 
upon, but a notion, a dream. Nor, (2.) Is ita perfon to be 
believed in; being only an imaginary idea of his human 
« nature, and not of his perfon, A truth to be believed, can- 
‘ not ly in any man’s fancy, but only in the word. A perfon 
.to be believed in, cannot ly in .the idea of Chrift’s human 
mature; which never was a perfon. How then can that be 
@' any part of the objeé of faith; which is neither a truth for 
@ faith to believe, nora perfon for faith to be believed in, 
m@ according to the word of God? To truft then to a Chrift 
Me’ as formed in the imagination, and feen by the help of an 
imaginaryjidea, is not faith, but fancy, and a deep delufion. 
_ Ina word, an imaginary idea of Chrift as man, or in his 
@> human nature, (which Mr, Robe fo often repeats, and owns, 
cannot include the perfon of Chrilt,) can be helpful to no 
Pah in the world, far lefs to faith; no more than the 

~ grafping ata fhadow can help to take hold of a fubftance, 
i; For human nature in the abftra&, without being confi- 
# «dered in a perfon, cannot be the object of any idea what- 
foever ; becaufe it is a nonentity, athing that has no being 
or exiftence, but in a perfon or perfons. In any other per- 
* fon but Chrift, human nature is the fame with the perfon 
himfelf. But, the human nature of Chriit not being his per- 
L fon, 
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foh, an imaginary idea of it is anidea of it in the abitra@; 
which therefore isnothing but a fhadow, an image, anothing. f 
Mk. Robe then, in attenjpting to find out herefy and blafphemy . ft 
inmy dogtrine, has. plunged himfelf more deeply into anhor- & 
rible pit.of abominable idolatry, where he is found worlhip-, 
ping a fhadow, as the obje@ of his faith. Heknew very well; .% 
that J uiade ‘the human nature of Chrift, when rightly under- 4 
ftood, was -fybtifling in the perfon of the Son of God, to be 
fo mucli‘the object of faith, that 1 could not allow it to be 
the objed,of any imaginary idea, without defacing and de- 
baling it, ‘and making it no more Chrift’s true humanity, bue 
the vile picture of the Jeaft part of it. It is no wonder that l .% 
cannot allow of an imaginary idea of Chrilt as man,. how-. 
ever it obtrude itfelf, like adevil, upon my own imagination 5 
as well as’ Mr. Robe’s. For, as in divinity it is abfiurd and? 
monftrouss fo, in philofophy, itis fearce agreeable with com- *! 
mon fcufe, evento {peak of an imaginary tdea ofa mere man, gf. 
(as Ihave faid:) For, even according to.Mr. Rode him/felf, if 3 
is impofshible thata man as fuch can be the objet of an iina- 
ginary idea without an.intellectual one; becaufe a man is now } 
a mere'body, but foul and body unite, conttituting one per-! oe 
fon Which relation and conjunétion no philofopher willal- 
low ‘that'it can be conceived by any idea of incre fenfation.c. 4 
But Mr: Robe will have, by his doétrine; the human natureof 4 
Chrift to be the object of every or any man’s imaginary idea;! “™! 
‘and yetas fuch the objeét of faith alfo; yea, fo eflential ta » 
faith;‘as ‘a help to it; that he that ventures to deny this, mutt - 
be: charged'with blafphemy, -as if he denied the human na-¥ ay 
ture of: ;Chrift to be the object of faith in any other refpeét ; te 
becaufe he denies it to.be the obje&. of his imaginary jdeass 4 
Suchia mixture of impudence and ignorance can hardly. beta 
paralldlled. But I defire: to fpeak foberly; -for what abfurs ¢ 
dities svill not poor menrunthemfelves into, when‘God leaves: } 
them to themtclves, and gives them upto ftrongedelufions 7 
fo {trong fometimes, that thofe who are under -the power 
of them,: will charge them all likewife with blafphemy that 


venture ‘to call them fo. ; 
fC Th ’ ‘ =H ‘ % . 
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: Propofed, in the fifth. place, to offer particular remarks 
I ppon.all:the parts of Mr. Rode’s letter relating tothis fub- 
ject,: and in fo far ashe impugns the doétrine delivered in the 
above Appendix, and charges it with here/y and bla/phemy. , 
bean! Becaule 
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Becaufe this chapter is long, I hall divide it into different 
‘fections. 


ce ea ee me ed be pric 


-- Some philofophersand divines have not fo accurately diftin- 
» guilhed between imagination and underitanding as was. néed- 
“ful |. Mr. Robe, in his letter, plainly diftinguifhes them; p. 3. 
10, and elfewhere; and yet as plainly confounds them. Al- 
moft in every page he makes his imagination or imaginary idea 
to have no other objeét but corporeal ; and yet he makes the 
moft {piritual things to be the objects of fancy and imagination, 
by citing philofophers and divines, that either haye been of 
7 Gaffendus’s mind, or at leatt have not accurately confidered 
the ditcrence between imagination and underftanding. And 


him) in his confufion, wherein he makes faith and tancy 
g fo very fib, asto be one and the fame thing. * Hence he brings 
-? inthe learned Charnock, p. 20. when {peaking of the clements 


don 
“ 


« in the Lords upper, faying, Here we may feethe fufferings of 
his body, &c. Here fancy may work about the inconceivable 
» roubles of his foul, &c. It isfcarcely to be thought, that Mr, 
$° Robeand that author agree intheir notion about the meaning 
' of the word fancy; otherwife he expofes that learned man 
~ by citing himin this manner. Why, Mr. Kobe feems to make an 

imaginary idea and fancy to be the fame thing, as indeed they 
‘are; and he is of the mind, that the imaginary idea cannot work 
>. upon fpiritual and inconceivable things, whatever help or aflitt- 
ae he thinks the imagination can give to the under(tanding to 


7 


ry . . . - . . e 
., Which the imagination can be convorfant; neither can it receive 


an - . . ® . . 
wahy fpecies of them: And yet here he brings én the fanc 
workingtabout the inconceivable troubles of Chrift’s foul, which 


‘ ’ L2 can 


appReation of the mind to the phantafin or image of [ome corporeal thing impref- 
fed inthe brain. Or, it is a power or faculty of the foul, by which it concerves 
and forms ideas of things by nieans of certain traces and imprefjions that had been 
a before made on the brain by Jenfation. What we call fancy, they define by 
imagination, as belng one and the fame thing. The learned Charnock 
makcs both fen/e aud foncy corporeal faculties; vol. 1. p. 125. ascited in Mr. 
Robe’s letter, p.8. Again, Underftanding is thus defined, namely, A fa- 


“9 
e* 
| $ Imagination, according to the learned, ig thus defined, namely, An 


} 
} culty of the reafonable foul converfant abont intelligible things, coufidered as intel.’ 


ligible. Some philofophers fecm to difapprove the diftinQion betwixt ima- 
Rination and underflanding ; as the followers of Eipicnrus, Cuch as Gaffendus 
dudit. & inftant. in Cart. medit. 3. p. 181. Dicita quid alixd intelleGio quam idee 
perceptio fit? Quid alind imagination quam perceptio imaginis? Et, cium idea fit 
imago, quid aliud fit intyiledlio quam imaginalio ? and others, 


b chence his citations do him little feryice, unlefs itbe to confirm’ 


do fo, p. 24, yet thefe, he fays, are not the objec about ° 


2! 


hed 


| gination in a quitc other fenfe than he). They diftinguith alfo between 


fentatively bothin word and facrament, and per/onally in tne; 


ao ae ; 
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canonly be feen.and apprehended by faith; and fo feems to 

identify and confound faith and fancy: For there is more here 

than the, fancy. of things corporeal, helping, as he elfewhere , 
alledges, to the faithot things fpiritual; for here isthe fancy * 
of things that are moft fpiritual and inconceivable, neh s 
only the faith of believers, when difcerning the Lord’s body, 

can apprehend. Mr. Robe fhould here have diftinguifhed be- 

tween things imaginable by a fenfitive idea, where imagination °: 
imports inward fenfation of corporeal things, and things ima-.— 
ginable by. an intellectual idea, where imagination imports re- 3 
flexion and rational underitanding of things incorporeal, or 
as intelligible. But this is not properly or ordinarily called ima-. 9 
gination; becaufe it agrees not withthe nature of it, as above | 
defined !. Sure, fancy and imagination, in Mr. Robe’s fenfe, ; 4 
cannot be converfant about things inconceivable; fince he} 
plainly diftinguifhes his imaginary idea from an acd of the un- oe | 
derftanding, in his letter, p. 31.54.c7¢. and makes the objet 38 
thereof only things corporeal. 1 know not indeed whether *: 
Mr, Robe hath a tincture of Ubiquitarian principles, whereby 4 
he can conceive of Chrift’s human body as prefent, as well as «+: 
abfent, in the facramental fupper, or otherwife. But one ; 
would think his words import as much, when he fays, p.29. ‘ai 
We can.and often do think upon him, or have an imaginary 
idea of him, as man, without thinking of him as prefent, or ) 
under that confideration. But, if any think of Chrift’s human ¥ 
nature with fpiritual underftanding, furely, while they view it. : 
Spiritually in the word, fymbolically in the facrament, repre- 


Aoyos, the Word that was made flefh, ai cannot but confi-%.F% 
der it now to be locallyin heaven; thoughthey confider him. ¥ 
that is clothed With it, to be effentially every aes: But, toi 
conceiye of Chrift’s human nature, or human body, as Mr. } 
Robe {peaks, without the confideration of its abfence, feems 4 
cither to favour foie Ubiquitarian maxim, or elfe fomedelu- & 
five imagination or fancy of Chrift as bodily prefent. 
Befides what notice 1 took before of Mr. Robe’s do&trine & 
7 and "ff 
$ Some philofophers {peak of fancies, and diftinguihh them into fenfible, 
being received by the fenfes; and others not fenfible, as thefe of incorpo- 
real things. Some, fay they, are rational, (called intelligence), as being 


peculiar to reafonable creatures ; others irrational, as in brutes. (Hence 
may fome of Mr. Robe’s authoritics be fuch as underftand fancy and ima- 


fancies involuntarily, that ftrike the mind of a fudden with violence, as by 
fome terrifying news that difturb the mind ; and voluntarily, by which a 
wife man examines thefe, and ftrips them of their terrifying qualities. 
Lives of philofophers, p. (mihi) 288. 
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and principles delivered, p.,30 and 31 of his letter, there are 
fome further remarks | would offer. 
To fay, that we cannot believe in Chrift the God-iman with- 
out an imaginary idea of him as man, what, alas! does this 
mighty phrafe fo oft repeated come to, when it is confidered 
that the imaginary idea, according even to Mr. Robe, can go 
no further than lea outward corporeal form, or the outfide 
of the human body? Itis natural forall men, as long as they 
are in the body, whenever a man is fpoke of, to have an 
image or form of a huntan body in thei brain. Bur, alas! 
why fhould this idea be fpoken of with relation to the actings 
of precious faith on the Son of God? For this imaginary idea 
may be applied to any thing in all the world, near or diftant, 
ab(ent or prefent, that is a fubject of difcourfe; if it bea 
corporeal ve the fame imaginary idea will be received or 


formed in the brain about it. None can hear tell of ahoufe, 


and liftento thereport, without.an imaginary idea of a houfe ; 
ndtv hear and liften to any thing faid of a bird in the air, or 
a fifh in the fea, ora horfe, dog, or any other creature on 
earth, without an imaginary idea forming the fhapes or mages 
of thefe creatures in the brain, as falt as they can be told us, 


. This isa fenfitive powerand faculty given us, whereby we are 


able to underfland the meaning of words, or ‘what fort of 
bodily things thefe words reprefent to our fancy. This is a 
»ower of fenfation, whereot many inferior creatures of the 
anal kind do largely partake, as wellas mankind; fo as to 
have images of outward things in their imagination, by the 
means of their outward fenfes of feeing, hearing, orthe like ; 
and that even to greater perfection than in men, according 
to thatknown verle: 

Nos aper auditu, lynx vifu, fimia guitu, 

Vultur odoratu nos vincit, aranea tactu. 


Which may be thus Englifhed : 


The wild doar’s ear, thelynx’s eye, the ravenous vulture’s finell, 
The ape’s fine talte, the {pider’s touch, our fenfes all excel. 


But now, to apply this to fuch a fpiritual fubjeét as that of 
believing in the perfon of Chritt, the glorious Immanuel, is 
unaccountably abfurd. Why, fays Mr. Robe, p. 30. Lafferted, 
and do affert, That we cannot think upon Chrift really as heis, 
God and manintwo diftinéi natures, and one perfon for ever, 
without an imaginary idea of him as man, or in his human 
nature, confifting of atrue body and areafonable foul. Where, 
befides his making Chrift’s reafonable foul the obje& of his 
imaginary idea, though he afferted, that no fpiritual thing, 


ahd 
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and nothing but whatis corporeal, could poiibly ve the obje& 
of it; befides this grofs abfurdity and Rieramenlttigte let me 
fuppofe he means only the imaginary idea of Chri(t’s human 
body ; and hecan mean no other thing, if he be any way a- 
ereeable with himfelf; for an intelleétual as well as an ima- 
ginary idea muft concur in thinking upon a reafonable foul, 
as well as atrue body: Bur let ime fuppofe, 1 fay, ‘that he 
means this, namely, an imaginary idea of Chritt’s human bo- 
dy, when he {peaks of the imaginary idea of him as man, 
Why then, the amount of it ts this, thi, feeing the fenti- 
tive faculty of forming ideas of all corporeal things {poken 
‘of, is natural to all men, while they have bodies unite to 
their fouls, therefore no man can think of, or really believe 
in Chrift as he is God and man in two diftiné natures, and 
one perfon for ever, without having a body with fome orall 
of the five fenfes, and a brain capable to form the image of 
a man or a human body, and without actually exerting this 


capacity and power of fenfation and imagination, for forming . - 
the image of a man in the brain. This is the whole import | 


of the matter: And yet this, fays Mr. Robe, though he will 
not callit faith, yet itis abfolutely necetlary and greatly helpful 
to ft. I own, fuch carnal, foolifh and vain tluff to me ap- 


earsa fcandal to the rational world, a difgrace to the glori- 


ous godfpel, a difcredit to our holy religion, and a matter. 
iece of contradiction to folid divinity. ; 
This imaginary idea of Chrift as man, while Mr, Robe fays 
he does not call it faith, meaning, Ifuppote, the act of faith; 
vet he muft mean, thatthe object of ie idea, viz. Chrilt's 
human body, is the object of faith, or at lealt a part of the 
real and proper objet of it; otherwife his alledging it blat 
phemy to deny it to be the object of faith, would have had 


no foundation at all. But now it is felf-eyident to any con-! 


fiderate man, that the human nature of Chrift belongs not 
really,- but, only relatively, to the obje& of faith; even as 
there isno real change of the perfon of Chrift by his afluming 
our nature, though there is a relative change. Thus there is 
ho change of the objcét of faith from the diyine perfon of 
Chrift to fome other thing; as if now the human nature be- 
Jonged really to, or were the proper object of faith; which 
indeed is blafphemy to imagine, as fuppofing a real change 
in God, who alone is the object of faith. If faith'’s object 
fhould relate to fomething that is corporeal; yet neither phi- 
Jofophy nor divinity will admit, that it can be the objea@ of 
faith as it is corporeal; but under fome other confideration, 
namely, as that corporeal thing is held forthin dome tly sal 
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fertion or teftimony about it, or under fome credible and in- 
_ telligible, or {piritual and invifible confideration. Of which 
** more afterwards. Truthto be believed. is a f{piritual and in- 
. Vilible thing, whatever be the fubje&-matter. 1 fhall {uppofe, 
. e.g. it isthe rock in the wildernefs isthe fubje&: This, as it 
is a material or corporeal thing, cannot be the objeé of faith, 
 butonly of fenfe and imagination; but let itbé fpoke of un- 
der a word of truth or teitimony, fuch as that, 1 Cor. x. 4. 
They drank of that [piritual Kock that followed them: and that 
Rock was Chrift, Were is an object of faith. Butthen iris not 

the rock as it is the object of an imaginary idea, that is the 
object of faith, butthe teftimony relating to that rock. Thus 
_the human body of Chrift is not at all the objeét of faith in 
'  itfell, or under that contideration, but only the objeét of fenfe 
* or fancy: Burt let a word or teflimony ech to it be held 
forth, fuch as for example, That his human body was broken 
for us; this truth relating to that broken body, is the objeé 
i of faith; bur the broken body itfelf, as viewed by an imagi- 
~ <nary idea, is an object of fenfe, and can in no propriety of 
“. fpeech be called the object of faith: For here fenfe and ima- 
‘* gination hath fomething to fee or form an image of. But 
take away the truth relating to it, and faich hath nothing to 
believe at all, there is food for fancy, but none for faith. ° 
Bur, though Mr. Robe, throughout his letter, would fain 
confound his imaginary idea with knowledge, as if to know 
Chrift to be man, were the fame with an imaginary idea, he 
will find himfelf mittaken ; for I fhall prove they are quite dif- 
«ferent things. ‘The imaginary idea belongs to the fenjrtive fa- 
culty, having for its object, according to Mr. Robe himfelf, 
only corporeal things: But knowledge belongs to the. intel. 
lecIual faculty, that is capable of being converfant about fpi- 
ritual things, fuchas God, and other fpirits and truths ; which 
no imaginary idea is capable of. For example, let this be the 
truth Linftance, namely, That Chrift hath a true body; that 
he is really man. ‘Vlus truth is an obje@ of knowledge and 
faith: But it is not the. object of animaginary idea; for truth, 
as I faid above, hath no body, no corporeal parts, nothing 
vilible or fenfible for an imaginary idea to fix upon. None 
can draw animage of itin his brain; for it isa fpiritual thing, 
a part of the image of the invilible God, a ray of light from 
him that-dwells in light inacceflible, to which no man can 
approach, ‘Truth is a perfedidn of God; Chritt is truth ite, 
felf, and all the lines of particular truths revealed in fcripture, 
mect in him as the centre of truth: And, whether they be 
known and believed in a faving or common way ; yer 


none 


am 
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none of them as truths can be apprehended by any imagina- 
ry idea; becaufe truth is no corporeal thing. But now the 


wa 


imaginary idea of a body cannot at all help me to believe: 


this truth, That Chrift had a body prepared for him, Heb. x. 5. . 


or that he hath a true body. The imaginary idea of it is but 
the image of a body, that hath no true or real exiftence, but 
only in the fancy or in the brain; where it, being no true 


body; but an imaginary one, can never help or aflift me in ' 


the belief of thistruth, That Chriff hatha true body. But, by 
fpirirual knowledge and faving faith, we fee Chritt hatha true 
body. Where do we fee it? Anjwer (1.) We fee it where 
we fee truth; that is, in the word of God, upon whole tetti- 
mony we know and believe it, Fer. ti. 31. O generation,* fee 


ry idea can approach to it. Butfaith fees it hereasa precious 


ye the word of the Lord. Thus we feeit where no imagina- ;- 


truth, and fometimes feels the {weet finell of it, as one of , 


the leaves of the Rofe of Sharon, whichan imaginary idea can 


no more.do, than a man can draw the pidure of the fweer - 
7 ' . . . . . A : 

fmell of a rofe. “Qui pingit florem, non pingit floris odorem, 

The picture of arofe is no. more a true rofe, than the picture. , 


of the-human body of Chrift formed by an imaginary idea, is 
atrue body. But, as faith fees it where it fees truth, fo, (2.) 
It fees it where it exits, that is, in the perfon of our Im- 
manuel God-man; where alfo no imaginary idea can come 
near to fee, but is infinitely remote from it. And indeed, if 
the human. body of Chritt feem to be feen any where elfe, 
than in the baton of the Son of God, where it only exilts, 
then it cannot be the true body of Chrift that is feen, but a 
mere nonentity, a mere fhadow. It is not confiftent with 
common fenfe to fuppofe it can be feen where it is not, or 
feen where it never exifted. Thus we know the truhas it is 
in Fefus; and particularly we know and believe this truth, That 


he hath a'true body, when we (ee it where we fee truth, and when , 


we fee it where it exifis: We fee it as the truth is in Fefus, 
Eph. iv.21. If therefore, when a believer hath his mind occu. 
ied about the knowledge and faith of this truth, That Chriff 
have a true body, an imaginary idea of that body fhould ob- 
trudeitfelf, and forin animage of that body inhis brain, and 
fo fhewing it, where it really is not, and where it does not ex- 
ift, nor cannot be feen; he ouglit to deal with that imaginary 
idea as Abraham did, Gen.xv.11. Whenthe fowls came down 
upon thecarcafes, he drove them away: So ought believers to 
drive fuch vain imaginations away, as they would]do the devil 
himfelf tempting them, and diverting their mind from the faith 
of that truth, to anidle fancy abouta human body. Ifhe can- 
not 


iw 
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#- not rid himfelf of it fo long as vain thoughts lodge within 
‘him, yet he ought daily to pray and plead with God, that he 
» may be delivered from it; otherwife he cannot attend upon 
_-the Lord without diftraction, 1 Cor. vii.35. And indeed I am 
B®’ bold to fay, that, to preach up an imaginary idea of Chrift 
as man, and aflert it to be neceflary and helpful to faving 
faith, 1s to preach up the neceflity of diftraction and delufion, 
the neceflity of mental idolatry and imagery. Whereas nothing 
is more neceflary and helpful to fpiritual knowledge and faving 
faith, than to have all fuch imaginary ideas banifhed and bu- 
ried out of fight, that faith may aét like itfelf, not by the means 
of natural and carnal fenfation, but by the means of {piritual 
illumination ; or by the Spirit of wifdom and revelation inthe 
M knowledge of Chrift, and the God who cosmmanded light to 
a) fhine out of darkne(s, his fhining into the heart, to give the 
§. light of the knowledge of his glory in the face of Fefus Chrift. 
To have an imaginary idea of Chrift as man, however 
‘common to fiefhly mature, is not at all a thinking upon 
- Chriftt; for Chrit as man, in Me. Robe’s fenfe, is not Chrift 
‘at all, but a mere nothing. Some may think ftrange of this 
way of fpeaking ; but L fhall make it clear. Chritt as man 
is not Chrift at all; for as man, or in his human nature, he 
‘ds not the fubjeét wherein that manhood doth fubfift. Again, 
“Chrift-as man is not Chrift, for as man he is not a perfons 
Ye but Chrift isa perfor: As man he is not God; but Chrift is 
]) God: As man he is not the eternal Son of God; but Chrift 
4! is the eterval Son of God. To haye an imaginary idea of 
the trae Chrift, ts impoflible; becaufe Chrift is God and man 
in one perfon. Therefore, to have an imaginary idea of Chrift 
as man, is eafy to any man, but unprofitable. Whereas to 
think upon Chrift believingly, is the moft profitable thought. 
That Chrift is man, is the object of faith: But Chriff as man 
(in Mr. Robe's fenfe) is not fo; for, according to the im- 
_ port of the particle as in our language, it feryes for the li- 
mitation and reftriction of the fubject fpoken of, fo as to 
confine it to the fenfe only of fome property or predicate a- 
. feribedto it. Thus, when we fpeak of Chriftasman, we re- 
BA ftriét and confine the meaning of the word Chriff, which fi- 
‘gnifies a perfon, to the meaning of the word man, which fi- 
onifies only the human nature, and notthe perfon: And thus, 
the wordimax fignifying only what we commonly underftand 
by that word, it may be the objeét of any man’s imaginary 
, idea; but can never be the objec of faith, as long as man 
. does not fignify God. To think then of Chrift as ‘he is the 
~Chwitt of God, is to think of that perfon who is both God 
M and 
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and man, the only Saviour and Redeemer. But to have an 
imaginary idea of Chrift as man, is to confine the thought 
only to corporeal manhood, or to fet up the image or picture 
only of aman in the head or brain ; which is no more Chri(t 
than any other man is, as Mr. Robe’s way of arguing proves. 
Yea, it hath lefs refemblance to Chrift, than the fancy we 
have of another man, whom we can truly think of as a per- 
fon. But, when the idea of Chrift as man reprefents to tts 
a perfon, it reprefents a lie and a falfhood; becaufe, as L 
faid, Chrift as man is no perfon. 


Sser cer 2° 1T 


Mr. Robe fays, p.31.° When we think upon the Lord Jefus ‘ 
*“ Chritt, as he is God and man intwo diftiné natures, we <* 
“««mutt conceive of him to be true and real man; and this 
‘© is what is called an imaginary idea of him.” 1 fuppofe : 
it were eafy to fhew how this expretlion proves the author _ 
of it to be quite ignorant of what he is faying, and neither + 
to ,underttand the philofophical terms in which he {peaks, .” 
nor the point of ep iniey of which he fpeaks. = 
1.) As to the philofophical term of idea, and imaginary 
idea, it is plain he cannot underftand thist For, though hes | 
afferts elfewhere, that the imaginary idea can refpect no other > 
but corporealthings, yet here he makes it to refpect two fpi- 
ritual and incorporeal things, as its objeéts. The one is the 
human nature of Chrift, as true and real man: which he — 
will own includes the human foul, as the chief part of his — 
human nature: Yet. this, as well as Chrift’s human body, is 
here (in his way: of wording the matter) fuppofed evidently 
to be the object of an imaginary idea. The other is the di- 
vine perfon of Chrift, the God-man; for he {peaks of the i- 
maginary idea of him: Which him is not common fenfe, 
if it does not fignify a perfon. For, had he meant only 
Chrift’s human nature, the prope language of one that un- 
derflood what he faid, would have been to fpeak of the i- 
maginary idea of it, which it would have fhewed, that it was 
nota perfon, buta nature that was fpoken of. Bur, to fpeak | ‘ 
of an imaginary idea of him, is unintelligible, unlefs he be 
{peaking of a perfon; And, if he be {peaking of a perfon, it 
is the perfon of Chvift, who is God-man in one perfon. 
~ And, to apply an imaginary idea to that infinitely glorious 
“object, which comprehends both a finite and an infinite Spi- 
rit, and yet thar idea, even according to Mr. Robe, can have 
nothing for its object but what is corporeal or bodily; here 
is ttrange philofophy ; and fuch a confounding of imaginary 

an 
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and intelle€tual ideas, even where he feems to red marches 


between them, as itis hard to think chat aman who fpeaks in 


this manner, could really underftand what he was faying, or 
take up the meaning of his own words, and be any way con~ 


> fittent with himfelf. 


r 


ao. 


(2.) As to the point of divinity of which he fpeaks, it feems 
impollible that he can underftand it; for he {peaks of con- 
ceiving Chrift to be true and real man; and then adds, 
This is what is called (and 1 fuppofe never by any but him- 
felf that l know of) an imaginary idea of him. Here is ftrange 
divinity, a confounding of things every way diftinét. For, 
(1.) {Lo conceive of Chrilt, is to conceive of a perfon God- 
man; and this perfon is inconceivable by an imaginary idea. 
(2.) To conceive of this perfon that he is true and real man, 


"Is to conceive a truth relating to that perfon, a truth tefti- 


fied in the word of God. This truth 1s not the object of 
an imaginary idea; for a truth is no corporeal object, but 
only the objeét of faith, Therefore, (3.) To fay of this con- 


ception of this perfon, that it is the imaginary idea of him, 


Is a very grofs abfurdity both in divinity and philofophy. 


For neither the perfon nor the truth is the object of a cor- 
poreal idea, but only the human body of Chritt abttradly 


confidered, as to its outward form. For even the intrinfical 
‘nature of a body is not the objeét of an imaginary idea, 
We can form no idea of what we do not or cannot fee, 


nor have objected to our natural fenfe. It is true, Mr. Robe 
feems, by the two following particulars, to make Chritt’s 
being God, and then his being God-man, the object of fome 
other than an imaginary idea, that is, of fome intelleétual 
idea; whereas yet no merely natural intellectual idea can pofli- 
bly conceive of this great myttery of Godlinefs, God manifefted 
in the flefh, But, whereas he fays, in the firft particular 
here, that, to conceive of Chrift’s being true and real man, 
is to have an imaginary idea of him, it feems eafy to prove 
from this, that this particular includes both the latter; that 
is, that his imaginary idea of him, and conceiving him to 
be true and real man, imports all that he fays of conceiving 
him to be God and God-man: And confequently he makes 
all thefe the object of an imaginary idea, however ab{urd and 
impoflible it is that it can be fo. 

For clearing this further, 1 would ask Mr. Robe, if he can 
form the idea of a true and real man, without forming the 
idea of a perfon or a fubjedt that is faid to be that true and 
real man? or if he can form the idea of a human nature, 
without forming the idea of a human perfon as the De te 
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that humanity? If this be impoflible, thenit is equally impof- 
fible to form an idea of the human nature of Chritt, without 
forming theidea of a human perfoninhim. But, toconceive 
of Chrift, as if his human nature were a human perfon, is an 
erroneous and blafphemous notion of Chrift, and contrary 4 
both to {cripture, and all found divines that ever wrote upon 
that fubjeét. If it be faid, that he meant only the human 4 
nature of Chrift as it is the obje& of an imaginary idea, be- “f 
caule part of it is corporeal; and that his divine perfon, which °' 
is Salton is not the object of any corporeal idea; if fo, 
then how can it be faid with truth, that the conceiving of Chritt 
to be true and real man, is an imaginary idea of him? For -: 
Chrift, being true and real man, by whichhe underttands his * 
human nature, is neither a be, nora him, nora perfon, but an’ 4 
at; that is, a human nature that has no fubject to which it is. 
unite, no perfor by whom it can be denominate, but the per»: 
fon of the Son of God; which cannot be the object of an + 
imaginary idea, but only of faith, The human nature of this. 
glorious perfon is an inconcivable myttery: Great is the -: 
anyftery of godline/s, God manifefted in the fle, nda 
Mr. Robe’s imaginary idea, which can only refpe& corpo- ' 
real things, muft neceflarily cither attribute perfonality to’ 
the human nature of Chrift, or humanity to the divine nature: { 
Both which are abfurd and blafphemous. — Irafcribes perfonali- ar 
ty to the human nature, becaufe it cannot conceive of a hu- 4 
yan nature without a human perfon ors fubjedt. It afcribes, | 
humanity to the divine nature, becaufe it cannot conceive of 
a divine perfon as the fubject (or /uppofituim) of this humani- 
ty, without putting a human form upon it, or inaking fome 
corporeal picture of it in the brain, Both which are abfurd, 4 
blafphemous and idolatrous. 

Mr. Robe goes on (p. 31, 32.) toconfound his imaginary idea 
with knowledge; as if thefe were the fame, and had the fanie 
objets; whereas I have fhewn, that the object of that idea’ 
is only corporeal things, as corporeal: Put the object of ra- # 
tional knowledge is not only corporeal things, but fpiritual ; 
and corporeal things, not as corporeal, but as intelligible. It 
is furc, as hefays, that we cannot belicve without knowledge. 
But imay we not have a rational, intellectual and fpiritual know- 
ledge of Chrift, without confounding this with the fenfitive 
knowledge and imaginary idea of a human body? If we can- 
not know him fpiritually without knowing him carnally ; yet 
is it not the part that rational belicving fouls ought toad, e- 
ven rationally and believingly to diftinguifh betweena fpiri- 
tual and carnal act, and to feparate the one from the other; | 
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yea, to fly from the carnal conception and mere fenfitive idea, 
as they would fly from the devil? Mr. Robe’s addecing Mr. 
Durham here to fhew there mutt be knowledge in order to 
faith, is quite out of purpofe ; unlefs Mr. Durham had made 
an imaginary idea a part of that knowledge; which he will 
neither find be nor any man of knowledge do. 

Mr. Robe, p. 32- has thefe following words: “ What Mr. 
*© Ralph Erskine and you (meaning Mr. Fifber) muft aflert, 
<c: feeing you contradiat thefe pofitions, is, That we canthink 
«< upon Chrift as God-man, without an imaginary idea of him 
«© a5 man, or in his human nature, confilting of a true bo- 
«© dyand a reafonable foul. 2d/y, That we can receive the 
« Jord Jefus Chrift offered unto us as God-man inthe gofpel, 
«© without an idea or thought of him as man; and that we 
«© ought never to think upon him as man, or have any idea 
€* or conception of him in his human nature.” 

¥or clearing this matter, lremark, (1.) When Mr. Robe fays, 
that we cannot think of Chiift or believe in him as God-iman, 
withoutan imaginary idea of himas man, but cannot fay, we 
mutt have an imaginary ‘dea of him as God-man; then he muft 
mean, that the God-man is the object of faith, but Chrifl as 
man is the objcé& of fancy and imagination : And fo comes 
to own almoftas muchas Mr. Erskine did, that his manhood, 
or human body, properlyis not, as fuch, the object of faith, 
but of fenfe and fancy; even though he would fain make it 
error and blafphemy im Mr. Erskine to fay fo. For, if Chrilt 
as man be contidered as the object of faith the fame way as 
Chritt as God is the object of it, why may not the faith of the 
God-man be under(tood, without the fancy terminating on the 
man, or rather on the image or vile picture of his human bo- 
dyin the brain? 

(2.) If to have an imaginary idea of Chriftas man (accord- 
ing to Mr. Robe’s explication of it from Mr. Darham) beon- 
ly meant of under(landing or conceiving in the judgment, 
that heis man, otherwile they cannot believe; then the whole 
amount of his arguing for that imaginary idea is this, That 
none can believe in Chrift as Godman without knowing that 
he is God, and knowing that he is man. And who tharhath 
common fenfe, will deny this, as Mr. Durham lays it? But 
Mr. Robe’s imaginary idea of Chrift as man, aud Mr. Durham's 
propofition of this truth, That Chrift muft be known to be man, 
are vallly different things. That Chrift is man, isatruthto be 
known and believed, anda proper object of faith, as it ts re- 
vealed in the word. Bur the imaginary idea of Chriftas man, 
or of his natural human body as fuch, is a picture or image 
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of Chrift’s body in the brain; and is no more the objeé& of 
faith, than any other corporeal thing reprefented to the fancy 
in a corporeal idea. To know the man Chritt, is one thing, 
and is confiftent enough with the faith of the perfon God-iman : 
But, to have an imaginary idea of Chvift as man, is ano-' 
ther thing, and quite extraneous from faith, and no ways al- 
lied to it. Though it fhould attend and accompany faith, it 
does not accompany it as a help, but a hinderance; noras a 
friend, buta foe: For faith leads to the man Chrift in the word 
and revelation; but this idea leads to a Chrift in the fancy 
and imagination. 5 

(3.) If Mr. Robe’s affertion on this head were reduced to |: 
anarguinent formally, itmight betothis purpofe: The faith of 
Chrift’s manhood imports the knowledge of Chrifl’s being man: 
But the knowledge of Chrift’s being man cannot be without an | 
imaginaryidea of him asman; therefore there can be no faith’ 
of Chrift’s manhood, without animaginary idea of him as man. 
The major I allow. Butthe minor propofition, That the knows . 
ledge of Chrift being man cannot be without the imaginary | 
idea of him asman, I deny, in fo farasit makes a confufion 
of two ideas that are diftinin their nature and objea@. The 
are diftin& in their zature; for the imaginary idea of Chril 
as man, is a fenfitive and corporeal idea; but the knowledge 
of Chrilt’s beizg man, is what imports an intelletual idea, 
and belongs to the underftanding.. They differ alfo in their 
object: The object of an imaginary idea is only Chrift’s human 
body; but the objeé& of that i eltcettal idea, that accompa. 
nics the knowledye of Chrilt’s being man, is the truth or re- 
velation relating to his manhood. But, to fay none can have 
the intalle€tual idea, without having the imaginary, or thae 
the image of Chrift in the brain is helpful to the knowledge 
of Chritt in the underftanding, and the one is neceflary to 
the other, is childifh and foolifh, as 1 have ce | fhewn, 
and unworthy of the pen and pains either of a philofopher, 
ora divine: For the more fpiritually we are exercifed, and 
the more free we are from thefe fenfitive and corporeal ideas, 
the better, and more conform to God. 
" (4.) While a believer hath a body and a foul unite, he hath 
both a fenfitive and intellectual faculty, as wellas faith. Sen/e : 
views objects of fenfe and corporeal things, ov fenfibilia, as | 
fuch. The intellect views intelligible things, or iztelligibilia, 
as fuch. Faith, belonging to the intellect, as it views truth, 
or credible things, hath for its object credibilia ov credenda, 
The obje& of fenfe cannot, as fuch, be the object of faith : 
For, to fay that faith hath agorporeal object, isto clever 

fenfe, 


-aé without the body ; yet how do we abufe the reafon that 
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fenfe, inconfittent both with philofophy and divinity. Nei- 
ther reafon nor religion can admit of fuch an abfurdity ; 
which yet is involved in a thoufand expreflions Mr. Robe hath 
about imaginary ideas of corporeal objects, confounding thefe 
with the object of faith. 

While foul and body are together, though the foul cannot 


. 


God hath given us, if we cannotd ftinguifh between the aés 
of the body as fuch, and the acts of the foul, but confound 
the animal life of the brute, withthe rational life of the man 2 
Even fo, though faith be in a fubjeé that hath a body with 
corporeal fenfation, as well as a foul with rational reflexion, 
how is faith abufed, if it cannot diftinguifh between objeéts 


> of natural knowledge, fuch as brute beafts have of outward 


bodily things, Jude, verf. 10. and objects of rational know- 
ledge, fich as men ought to have of intelligible things ? and 
much more, if it cannot diftinguifh between objects of fenfe, 
that are things outwardly vifible, or even inwardly imagi- 
nable by an imaginary idea; and objects of faith, which re- 
fpeét things only as they are credible or credenda, that may 
or ought to be believed? Not to dittinguifh here, is to con- 
found faith with fenfe, and to blend things carnally fenfible, 
with things f{piritually intelligible, flefh and fpirit, earth and 
hell together. 
' (5.) Mr. Robe here fuppofes, there can be no knowledge, 
that Chriftis man, without the imaginary idea of him as man, 
But God, and angels, and fouls departed know Chrift to be 
man, and yet without any corporeal faculties fuch as that of 
an imaginary idea. And, though the foul united to the body, 
hath fenfe fill acting at the fame time that reafon, judgment 
and underflanding acts, and fo it may be fuppofed there is 
ftill the ac of the fenfitive faculty; yet, why fhould he de- 
ny the power of the intellectual faculties, as if they were not 
able to know that Chrift is man, without having his corpo- 
real image inthe brain? Rational knowledge belongs proper- 
ly to the foul ; but imaginary ideas belong more tothe body. 
Hence the bodies even of men can a&, as it were, without” 
the agency, though not without the prefence of the rational 
foul, as when they eat and drinkto excefs, like brute beats, 
or worfe: And may we not fuppofe, thatth€ rational fouls of 
men canact fometimes without the agency, though not with- 
out the prefence of the body, and its fenfes and imagination 
forming outward and inward fhapes and images of corporeal 
things? Which, when they obtrude themfelvyes, reafon itfelt 
asnuft inftantly avoid, ere it can haye a right notion of any 
truth 
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wera. truth relating to thefe corporeal things; and much more will ° 
mM faith fhake off any fuch vermin, when it is found creeping into 
the heart. For, as no corporeal object can be the objc& of 
rational underftanding, but under fome intelligible confidera. - 
tion; fo neither can it be the objeé of faith, but under fome 
divine or fpiritual confideration. ; 
(6.) Mr. Robe here fuppofing Mr. Erskine excludes the hu- 
man nature of Chrift from being any part of the objeé of 
faith, it is to be remarked, that he indeed excludes the fancy 
of Chrift’s human body, or the imaginary idea of it, trom 
being any part thereof, or having any fhare therein. Itisno , 
part of the objet of faith as juftifying ; for thatis Chrift asa { 
Prieft, the Lord our righteoufne/s. lt isno part of the objet *— 
of faith as it is fanctifying ; tor that is Chrift as a King, and i. | 
in his Spirit and grace, and as he is the Lord our ftrength. *’ 
It is no part of it as itis faving faith; for that is Chrift in: 
all his offices. It is no part of faith as it is God-glorying, any 
more than as it is a foul-faving faith; for God is not glori- 
fied by any man’s fancy or imaginary idea of Chrift’s human’ 
body, but by the faith of his humanity, as unite to his divi- ; 
nity in one perfon, We arenot to confound either the aécé 
of faith with the aéé of fancy, or the obje¢é of faith with the 
object of fancy. 2 
From all which it follows as too true what Mr. Fifher faid,'*~. .. 
He €* That to aflert, that we cannot receive Chrift as offeredin * 
a = the Gofpel without an imaginary idea of himasman, hatha = \ 
a ** native tendency to lead people off from the true Chrift in the | 
© word toa falfe Chrift upon the imagination.”” This inference 
Mr. Robe complains of, and then adds, p.33. ‘* Mr. Kalph 
<¢ Erskine doth, in the exprefleft terms, exclude the human 
“© nature of the glorious Mediator God-man from being any 
«* part of the object of faith.” (And it is well he cites for 
«* it my words following:) Can that be any part of the objecE . 
«< of faith. which is perceptible by every man's fancy, and is. 
© obvious to natural difcerning. Andargueth (fays Mr. Robe) 3 
© all alongft againft all conceptions of Clift as man, or ~; 
«© in his human nature, as carval, vain, and unprofitable, 
«* yea, hurtful and hindering to faith. And again, To.con- © °; 
«© ceive of him as man, and yet, at the fame time, to con- vk 
© ceive and receivehim as God-man, are ftill contradittions.”’ ; 
—Befides what L have faid- in anfwer to this elfewhere, I ¢ 
would remark, that Mr. Role goes On here to confound faith ; 
and fancy, by making that the objeét of faith which is the 
objea of every man’s fancy; asif the grofs, carnal, andfen- — * 
fitive imagination about a natural body which every peo EY | 
ye 
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have in his head, were any part of that fpiritual confideration 
and believing contemplation of Chrift’s human nature fubfitt- 
ing in his divine perfon, This neceflarily includes the belie- 
_ ving apprehenfion and faith of his human nature thus fub filt- 
vy ing ; but the other diverts the mind from an objeét of faith, 
to anobjedt of fenfe; from the true Chrift without us in the 
word, toa falfe Chrift within us on the Eee. fromawhole 
Chrift, to a half, yea, tothat which is not the half of that half, 
but a mere bodily obje&: Andfo mutt bea finful conception, 
and unbelief, inftead of faith. Mr, Robe’s imaginary idea of 
fancy, according to his own conceflion, can fee only a mere 
man at the utmoft, becaufe the objeét of itis corporeal. And, 
*swhen that is reckoned a feeing any part of Chrift, it is but 
~acchimera, a fancy indeed, a feeing of a thing that never was : 
“For, as Chrift was never a mere man, fo a mere man was ne- 
- ver any part of the object of faith, Mr. Robeindeed may fay, 
‘that he never alledged a mere man was any part of the object 
of faith. 1f fo, then why does he alledge, that that mere 
-manhood, which only can be the objeé of his imaginary idea, 
“as: any part of the object of faith? Nay, buthe may alledge, 
“he only made that imaginary idea helpful and neceflary to the 
difcerning of the objeét of faith. But how he can think the 
fancy and imagination of a mere man can be helpful to the 
' knowledge of a God-man, is ftrange. When faith comes by 
hearing, it takes up Chrift to be what he is. But, if fancies 
‘and imaginary ideas come by hearing, Chrift is not thereby 
formed in the heart really, but only in the head notionally. 
Indeed fancy can fee and apprehend all that Mr. Robe fpeaks 
‘ of, asthe obje& of an imaginary idea: Butthe object’ ot faith 
cannot be feen, and is fuch as fancy cannot reach; for it is 
. feen only by fpiritual illumination, and a faith of divine ope- 
ration, through the revelation of Chrift in us, Gal. i. 16. 
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\ Mr. Robe ays, p. 33. ‘© That, accurately fpeaking, an ima- 
<< oinary idea is that idea which the underftanding forms of 
» © corporeal things abfent from us, bythe help of the imagi- 
i «© nation, prefenting the fpecies or image of thefe corporeal 
«things received and laid up in the imagination: For, as it 
«© is not our fenfes that apprehend corporeal things prefent, 
« but our fouls, by the intervention of our fenfes ; foitisnot 
<¢ the imagination that hath what we call the idea of any 
2 corporeal obje& abfent, but the foul and underftanding, 
«* by the intervention of the imagination ; according to that 
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Bes or imaginary ideas, he had got fome fimack of this phi- 
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“rule, Oportet intelligentem phanta/mata fpeculari.” Here - 
feems to be avery learned philofophical difcourfe. But, bes 

fore 1 offer remarks upon it, I mu compare it with two o- 

ther paflages in Mr. Robe’s book: One is, p. 26. Where he 

fays, <¢ The reprefentation of thefe fenfible objeéts is not fen- | 
“ fible: For, though the fpecies in the imagination are core 
poreal or material; yet they are fo fubtile that they can’. 
néver affect any of the fenfes; norisit defigned they fhould; 
they can only be perceived by the underftanding.” And, 3 
p. 62, 63. where he fays, “ Mr. Erskine fhould have proven, +} 
** that our fenfes and asination, inftead of being greatly. 
‘* helpful to us, do greatly hindet us to think upon the nature _ 
a mare thins of God. But this is what he hath not done, ¢ 
“© and fhall never be able to do, unlefs he can prove, thaeé: 
** the natural eflential powers God hath given to us as men,.. 
‘* are not helpful to us; but we would know God much bet. if 

“© ter if we wanted them: That is to fay, a man would ate. § 
‘* tain the knowledge of God’snature and perfeétions, by the: @ 
** vifible things of the creation, much better, he were blind,” a 
“© deaf, without feeling and other fenfes, and without’the fa=:#: 
“ culty of the imagination.” On this laft pafflage I fhall of.i! 
fer remarks when I come forward to it. Butat prefent, com= * 

paring it with the preceeding paflages, I remark, (1.) That 3] 
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what Mr. Robe here fays, puts me in mind of the Epicurean’ < 
philofophy ; in which it is faid, ‘ Senfe is a motion of thet | 
foul, foaming upon the body; that the principle of fen-. 4 
«* fation is lodged inthe foul, yct the body perceives and feels » 
‘« along withit, ec. Theeye, forinftance, fees in conjunai- & 
“on with the foul; for, ifthey were only doors for the foul) | 
“* to fee through, (as fome will haveit,) we might fee things: r 
“* better if our eyes were out f."” Then the account Epicurus 
Zives of eetateltee or rational part, ‘* its property. is to. 
“« think, apprehend, and reafon, when the fenfe ftrikes ite 
“ It confifts of the moft' fubtile, fmooth and round bodies, 
«¢ than which nothing can be fwifter. Whence it is, that it 
“© thinks and perforins its office with an unimaginable cele- . 
** rity, exc. Asthe eye fees by the influx of images, fo is the in- 
“* telle€&t determined to think by the fameinfluence; only the | 
€ little images are much fubtiler than thofe that affe@ the eye, 
‘¢ as being qualified to penetrate through the body, and adapt- 
“ed to the contexture of the intelleét.””» One would think, 
that, when. Mr. Robe makes fo great ado with fenfes and ima- 


Ofophy of Epicurus. But thatofold Ariffotle feems to be more 
agiec- 
t Lives ofancient philofophers, p. (mihi) 464. 467. 


agreeable to Chriftianity, “© That the foul is immaterial and 
«immortal; that it does not conlift of elements’ for the” 
«© §¢ would underftand nothing more than the elements them- 
< felyes: That the intellectual faculty of the foul is pecu- 
«© liar to man, being that whereby we know and underftand * 
«© That the intelleét is either paflive, which receives the fpe- 
«© cies from. intelleétual objects; or adtive, which is the co- 
£* gnofcitive power enlightening phantafins, and the paflive in- 
« telle&t+ That the former is mortal, which is the caufe of 
,** forgetfulnefs, the other feparable from the body, void of 
« paflion, immortalandeternal. Again, that the underftand- 
}. © ing or intellea@ is either theoretick, the object of which is 
“f€ truth and falfhood, or practick, the objeét of which is good 
Tse and evil: | That the aéts of the intellect are either fimple 
¢-¥¢ apprehenfion ; or complex, uniting things, by affirmation 
"€or negation. The latter are always either true or falfe ; 
-e¢ the former areneither.” Where, bythe by, we may learn, 
phat what Mr. Robe calls the objed& of faith, namely, Chrift as 
4 man, or in his human nature, is, as he exprefles it, neither 
* the objet of faith nor of unbelief, being at moft a fimple 
@ jprehenfion ; and, confequently, according to the rules of 
} philofophy, neither a truth nora falfhood. Unlefs fomething 
sats fuppofed to be affirmed or denied concerning this manhood 
@ or humanity of Chrift, then it is either true or falfe; and fo 
"can bg the objet of faith, or a thing to be believed, orfmot. 
, (2) According to this philofophy, whereby he feems 
fo muchto confound the fenfitive sail the intellectual power, 
and the animal with the rational life, without redding mar- 
t éhes, he may afcribe rational underitanding to a fpanicl dog, 
feeking after, and howling for his abfent matter. And how 
‘much this doétrine may tend to ftrengthen the hands of Epicures 
_and Atheifts, in fuppofing that men have no other foul or 
-underftanding than a brute beatt that perifheth, ts eafy to fee. 
*  (3.) Whereas he mentions that as a received rule, Opor- 
“ get intelligentem phantajmata fpeculari, he may fee the con- 
trary aflerted by a great philofopher Hiereboord, difp. vol. II. 
p. 221. Mens non indiget [emper phanta/matis ad [was per- 
 ceptiones. Which is laid down asa fated rule, in oppofition 
to that which Mr. Robe mentions, viz. a faying of old 4- 
riflotle, much made ufe of, as Hiereboord fhews, by adver- 
faries, and improven by them that deny the fpirituality and 
immortality of the foul, contrary to the defign of Arifotle 
himfelf. ‘That the underftanding aéts by fancies and viewing 
of phantafns, or merely by material and corporeal powers and 
z facul- 
+ Life of Ariffotle, p. (midi) 231. 
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faculties, and not by a power Pappas to itfelf, and inde- 
pendent upon the body, is a principle embraced by Atheilts, 
thus arguing, namely, If any attion of the foul is proper to 
j dependent upon the body, it is the underftanding. 


at, and in 
But, if the underftanding cannot be, or act without fancies 
or phanta(ms, the fancy being a corporeal faculty and aéted 
by the help of the body, even as the phantafim itfelf is cor: 
poreal; hence, they infer the foul it/elf is material, corpore- 
al, and mortal. Again{t this Atheiftical principle, the learn- rt’ 
ed Hiereboord difputes at great length, vol..1. p. 163, 164,% 
165. and particularly againtt that philofophical maxim above - 
mentioned; which Mr. Robe cites as a rule, and would there-- 
by confirm his pofitions in that paragraph. And it is tru 
that rule holds with reference to corporeal objeéts Mr.: Ro 
{peiks of. The underftanding cannot perceive them as theyat 
fenfibles, without fenfes and fancy, and without corporea 
fenfitive powers. But, in this refpeét, they are not the-pro- 
per: objects of rational suiaerthartaines anleG thefe material. | 
obje&s be apprehended under the notioh of intelligibles : 
And then they are not viewed properly as corporeal, but un-f i 
derfome fpiritual, invifible, immaterial confideration, which®. 
renders them the objects of underftanding and judgment, - 
not of: mere fenfe and fancy, whatever clofe connexion: 4 
therd“is between thefe fenfitive and intelle@ual facultics, while 4 , 
foul and body is unite.» Thus the fame learned author fhews, ¢ 
how the underftanding aéting by phantafms, is truc only with» 
reference to things fenfible and external, not with reference 

to things fpiritual and invifible: With refpea& to which he 
proves the following pofition, nainely, That all underftands ° 
ing is fo proper to the foul even in this life, that not only hath J. 
it no dependence upon the phantaly, as upon the efficient and. §i' 
Subject thereof, but alfo hath fometimes no dependence upon | 
the phantaly or phanta/m, as upon the objeét or occafion there’ 
of; and inftances the knowlege that the foul may have of 
God and angels, and of itfelf: And then he refutes the er-* 
ror of thofe who affert, that the underftanding hath-no ‘per- }. 
ception of fpiritual things, God, angels, or of itfelf, bute 
by analogy of things corporeal, and according) to material 4§: 
objects formed in the fancy; fhewing, that this erroneous @B, 
fentiment flows from mens not looking more narrowly in-! ' 
to the condition of their own mind, when they view fpiri- 

tual things, or from their forming moft erroneoufly in their 
mind very grofs conceptions of {piritual things, as if they 
were almoft corporeal. Whence is it, fays he, that the eye 

can fee bodies and not fpirits? Becaufe it is corporeal, and 

Not 


or fancy; whereas the objcét of f 
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not fpiritual; and there is no proportion between a corpore- 
al organ and a fpiritual objeét. But whence does the foul 
fec and underftand fpiritual'and immaterial things ?. Even be- 
caufe there is fome proportion, between thefe and the foul, 
which is immaterial and fpiritual; and it evidences itfelf to 
be fo, by being able to know and apprehend fpiritual things, 
even without the help of corporeal fenfes and phantafims. 
Much more to this purpofe hath that learned author, and 
far better expreflions in the Latin, which for brevity’s fake I 
do not cite. But it may be thought, to what purpofe is all 
this brought in againft Mr. Robe; whofe imaginary idea he 
owns refpedcts only corporeal things; and therefore the phi- 
Jofophical maxim about phantafns which he cites, feems a- 
buitdantly to anfwer his purpofe? I own it would have done 


‘fo, if he were not confounding the objeéts of faith with the 


objects of fancy, by .making fomething corporeal, which 


dis the object of fancy, to be alfo the object of faith, name- 


ly, the human body of Chrilt, as it is the object of an ima- 
ginary idea; in which refpeé it is only the object of fenfe 
aith is no vifible or corpo- 
real thing, as fuch; no not the human body of Chrift itfelf, 
‘unlefs it be confidered, as it ought to be, under fome fpiri- 
tual, invifible confideration, as it is held forth to us in the 
fcripture. The rule thefore that Mr. Robe here brings In, 1s 
very impertinently adduced, when his fcope is to explain 
avhat he calls the objec of faith, and yet proves to be the 
object of fen(c, bya rule that relates to fenfibles, more than 
to intelligibles; far lefs does it relate to {pirituals and fuper- 
naturals, that are the objeés of faith. 

Again, this rule of philofophy mentioned by Mr. Robe, is 
alfo oppofed and contradiéted by the learned Profeffor 
De Vries, {peaking of incorporeal things; (as all objeéts of 
faith properly are; however Mr. Robe in this paragraph ex- 
plains his imaginary ideas of corporeal things, which elfe- 
where he makes fo helpful to fpiritual knowledge and faving 
faith, and fo corporcal helps to the moft fpiritual things. y 
The forefaid author, 1 fay, {peaking of incorporeal things, 
declares, that bodies, or corporeal things, give occafion, 
andonly an occafion, to conceive of them: Which occafion 
the mind could not make ufe of, fo as thence to proceed to }! 
the thoughts of incorporeal things, unlefs it could think of 
Aid aac things in an incorporeal manner. And though 
the thoughts of fpiritual things may fo far depend upon 
fenfe, as that it may furnifh occafions of forming them; 
yet, for the phantafims of thefe fpiritual things, (as all ob- 


jects 
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Jedts of faith are) to be exhibite to the mind, is of itfelf di- 
rectly opofite to the very nature of things +. Where allo we fee, 
how that renowned Profeflor of philofophy, as well as the 
former, limits, re(triés, and fhews in foe cafes the falfhood 
of thefe vulgar rules Mr. Robe walks by, namely, That no- 

_ hing is in the underflanding that was not firft inthe fenfe: 
And, That a maa cannot underftand without the help of phan- 

' Bafms and corporeal reprefentations; as if the foul depended 
abfolutely upon the body in its operation, becaufe of its u- 
‘Mion therewith. In oppofition to thefe vulgar rules of phi- 
““lofophy, I might alfo adduce the learned Maftricht difputing 
at great length, Cartefianorum gangrana, p. 206, 207, 208. 
But, for brevity’s fake, I here cite no more witnefles on this 
point, than the two forementioned ; who, together with 
Maftricht, thew how thefe rules of Ariftotle, and his followers 
the Peripateticks, have oeen abufed, contrary to Ariftotle’s own 
mind and intention. 
Thefe learned philofophers I have cited here, diftinguifh 
between a twofold dependence. (1.) Subjective and efficient ; 


deny the foul hath upon the body. (2.) A dependence ob- 
jeclive and occafional; as that whereby fight may be faid to 
depend.upon a wall, a tree, orany other thing, feen, or pre- 
fented accidentally or occafionally to the fight. This they 
allow it may have upon the body, and but only fometimes. 
And hence no fancy or imaginary idea of corporeal things, 
no objeéts or ideas of outward or inward ete can be 
any way helpful to the underitanding, by the imagination 
prefenting to it the fpecies or image of thefe corporeal things, 
as Mr. Robe fpeaks. Bodily eyes can only help to fee ace 
#, things: And though they may yield occafion to the mind, 
_ yet they cannot help the eyes of the mind to fee any fpi- 
ritual objeé&; no more can any bodily images or phantafins. 
Chrift tock occafion from a well to {peak of the water, of’ 
life, Foha iy. from the multiplication of the loaves, to fpeak 


of 


¢ Horum concipiendorum occafionem fuppeditast quandoque corpo” 
xa: fed tantum occafionem; qua mens uti non poflet; ut inde ad non- 
@; sorporcorum cogitationcs progredcretur, nifi modo non corporeo cogi- 
i. taret ipfa non corporea. — Etiam cogitationes de objettis {piritualibus 
{ a fenfu hactenus pendere, quatenus hic earum formandarum fuppeditat 
vccal.onics, cvincit harum in illis, qui his occafionibus deftituuntur, caren- 
He tia. ‘Talium interim phantafmata menti exhiberi, ipfius rei natut per 
B fe dircété adverfatur. Atquic hinc apparct, quo modo limitandz veniant, 
@ ut fint vere, vulgares repule: Nibil ef inintellelu, quod non ante fuerit in 
ia fenfic: Oportet intell gentem phantafmata fpecr lari, &c. 
mm = Deterrrinat, de {piritu, p.73. De mente humana, p. 117, 118. 


as that whereby the fight depends upon the eye. This they” . 
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of the bread of life, John vi. from the fruit of the vine in 
the laf fupper, to fpeak of the true vine. Thus, the idea of 


owward things may minifter occafion to meditate on fpiritual y 


things: And the fenfitive idea may give occafion to the in- 
tellectual; bur can properly give no more help to fee fpiri- 
tual things, than a glafs that helps a man to fee his face and’ 
body, can help him to fee his mind and foul. Thus, the 
word of God is a glafs, wherein truths are reprefented to our 
underftanding by innumerable-fimilies drawn from fenfible 
objeéts; as, when Chrift is fpoke of under the notion of 
a Vine, a Door, a Rock, a Well, a Tree, &c. the notion 
of thefe things in the head, may give occafion, but can give 
no help to know the truth intended by them. The imagi- 
'pnative idea cannot give help to rational knowledge. Sen/e 
‘aan only help to difcern fenfibles; the imtellect to difcern 

: intelligibles; and faith to difcern the objects of faith. 
*  Thefe obferves may fufficiently anfwer likewife the boafted 
“quotations Mr. Robe produces from Flavel, Burge/s, and Char- 
» mock, in his letterto Mr. Fifher, p.9,10. whom he quotes for 
- proving, that we cannot think of things invifible without the 
- help of fenfes and phantafms, or imaginary ideas. But, as it 
“ is eafy for any that read thefe authors, to fee, that, in thefe 
slaces quoted, they are {peaking not only of /er/stive know- 
ined I mean, the knowledge that comes by the providen- 
tial {ubferviency of fenfation, in which view it is certain, that 
nothing is in the underftanding that is not firft in the fenfes, 
infome refpeéts, (of which maxim I treat further afterwards ;)/ 
but thatthey are {peaking efpecially of the heavy, though ne- 
ceflary incumbrances and obftructions which the foul’s intel- 
leétive knowledge hath by thefe bodily fenfes and phantafms, 
while in the flefh: So it iseafy to prove, that thefe three di- 
vines are fo far from anfwering Mr. Robe’s purpofe, that they 
are of the fame mind with thefe philofophers 1 have above 
quoted. I have exemplified this with relation to Burge/s and 
Charnock elfewherein this book; and I fhall here do the fame 
with relation to Flavel. The paflage Mr. Robe quotes in him 
is to be found in his works, p. 323. where his profefled de- 
fign is not to fhew what Mr. Robe wants in him, That truth 
always tranfmits itfelf to our underftanding even in this life, 
by contratting affinity firft with our fancies and exterior /enfes, 
But the defign of the author thereis, by fuch words as thefe, 
to fhew the difference between the eafy way that feparate fouls 
attain knowledge, and the way that fouls yet in the body do 
ordinarily now attain it. Mr. Robe takes advantage of what 
is exprefled on this head; but oyerlooks what the fame au- 
thor 
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thor fays,. when fpeakihg direétly to this point of the /oul’s, 
knowing by phanta/ms and images, p. 283. whereciting thefe 
‘words, Phantafia menti offert phanta/mata, Picor. he fays, 
“© The fancy indeed, while the foul is embodied, ordinaril : 
and for the moft part, prefents the appearances and like-. a: 
 neffes of things to the mind; but yet it can formthoughts. — 
of things which the fancy can prefent noimage of; as when 
«© the foul thinks of Godor of itfelf. When we think of God, 
« faith Maximus Tyrius, difs.1. We muft think of nothing ma.., 
“© terial, pire weyidG, DNTE Kpepay PANTS GAAO TE VANE, 
«© +a'4@.” But, more particularly, p. 3 19. Where he appears to 
be of the very fame mind with Hiereboord and DeVries, as a- 
bove mentioned. I here'fhall note down his words, in anfwer to 
the atheiftical objeétion relating to the foul’s underftanding only, 
by fenfes, phantafins, ‘fpectes and image) of which the foul 2-3 
being deprived by feparation from the body, it confequently, 4 
underftands nothing. Heanfwers thus, “ We deny (fayshe) + 3 
‘« that the foul knows nothing now but by phantafms andima-, #4 
“<ges 3 For it knows .itfelf, its own nature and powers, of “*@ 
-€€ which it cannot feign or form any image or reprefentati-, 7 
“© on, -What form, ape or figure can the fancy of a man: *4 
«© cait his own foul into, to help him to underftand its na-: , 
“* ture.’ Here hecites Conimb. de anima,l. 3. ¢. 8. q. 8. faying, .\. 
“< Intelleéius incorporea ey immaterialia contemplatur, ut De-»* 
<< umey intelligentias; fed hac nullo modo in phantafiam ca- ' 
“ dunt, cum funt extra limites corporearum virinms; i.e. The‘: 
“ ynderflanding views things that are incorporeal and imma- ° 
terial, fuch as God and intelligences: But thefe things do 
“© no way fallinto, or light upon fancy, becaufe they are with-, - 
Bt out the bounds or limits of corporeal powers. ‘Tounderttand |°, 
“* by fpecies, (fays he,)-does not agree to the foul ive! me | 
« and neceflarily, but by accident, as it is nowin union wit 
«* the body. —But, though we grant the foul does in many | 
«© cafes now make ufe of phantafins, and that the agitation of 
“* the fpirits which are in the brain and heart, are conjun@in © 
«© its aéts of cogitation and intelleétion; yet, as afearching 
« fcholar well obferves, the fpirus are rather fubjedts than 
«¢ inftruments of thefe aétions ; and the whole eflence of thefe 
M < as is antecedent to the motions of the fpirits; as when 
, - «© weufea penin writing, ora knife in cutting, there is an ope- 
« ration of the foul upon them, before there can be any ope- 
« ration bythem, They act as they are firft acted ; andfodo 
«« thefe bodily fpirits. So that, to {peak properly, the body 
«¢ is bettered by the ufe the foul makes of it in thefe noble 
« aétions; but the foul is not advantaged by its being “ "7 
uch 


‘ 
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- fucha body. It can do its own work without it ; its operations 
. © follow its effence, not the body to which it is for a time 
' © united.” And here Flavel cites upon the margin, Agui- 
‘nas, p. 1. q.8. and Howe's bleffedne/s, p. 174,175. Moreto this 
. purpofe he there hath; andthenadds, “ 1 wifh the favourers 
“¢ of this opinion may take heed, left it carry them further than 
“«¢ they intend, even to a denying the foul’s exiftence and im- 
« mortality, and turn them into downright Somatifis and A- 
«© sheifts.’——This leads me further to 


An inquiry into fome pnilofophital maxims concerning fenfes 
and phanta{ms. 
4 It may be very neceflary for many in this prefent ages 
that I offer fome more remarks upon Mr. Robe’s philofophy 
+-éxpreffed byhim, p. 33. in thefe words: ‘* For, as it is not 
-4¢ our fenfes that apprehend corporeal things prefent, but our 
£6 fouls by the intervention of our fenfes; fo it is not our 
of imagination that hath what we call the idea of corporeal 
> €€ objeétsabfent, burt the fouland underftanding by the inter- 
*«€ vention of the imagination; according to that rule, Opor- 
dee tet intelligentem phantafmata {peculart.” 
"This being then a {tated principle of Mr. Robe’s, and funda- 
/ mental to the whole ideal fuperttructure he builds upon it, itis 
+ fit it be examined. In order towhich, it may be confidered, 
amo, That, though I affert not, with fome, that man hath 
two fouls, viz. a fenfitive and a rational foul; yet, with or- 
“thodox divines and philofophers, I allow that thefe are ty-a 
: diftin& faculties of the foul |; from which, and -orher’ ‘uch 
I faculties, the foul comes under various diftiné names and de- 
‘ nominations, ‘according to its various powers and operations f. 
“The principal faculties are the Tinhitee and rational; from 
‘swhence, according to fome, fowl and /pirit ave diftinguifhed 
in fcripture, as 1 Theff.v.23. Now, thefe diftiné& faculties 
are not to be fo confounded, as if, whenever the foul animates 
.the body, fo that it aéts fenfitively, then it.were to be faid, 
it aéts rationally; and as if fenle and imagination were aéts 
of the rational foul, as fuch. Therefore, when it is faid, ** That 
O ot 
+ Impoffibile eft in uno homine effe plures animas per effentiam diferentes ; fed 
tina tantiom eff anima, que vegetative, & fenfitive, & intellective offictis fungi- 
tur. Aquin. 12. J. 26. art. 3. 
$ Anta qud vivimus, mens gud cogitamus. Laflant. Ifdor. Quod lafiis 
ita exprimere licct. 
Corpora noflra animans, ANiMa cit: Animus vero, dum walt : 
Spiritus, ut /pirat: dum /cit vel noverit, cf Mens: 
Dum recolit, Memor eft: Rarro, dum judicat aque : 
Aficit, Arrecrus: dun curat, Cor tibi reftat, 


~ 


‘4 and intelligible; becaufe this 4pprehenfion is an act of a per- 


» are properly afcribed.to the body ; not to the foul, which « 


~fenfitive apprebenfion of outward corporeal things is no a&** 
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“ itis not our fenfes, that apprehend corporeal things prefent, ‘4 

“ but our fouls by the intervention of oyr fenfes 5” this feems 
to me a ftrange way of {peaking ; becaufe, as it were very ab- | 
furd for one to fay, My foul fees fuch a man, my foul bears 4 
fuch a fong, my foul taffes fucha piece of favoury meat, crc. # 
as if thefe were proper actions of the fonl: Which yet every 
one knows salts to the body, or rather to the perfon that J 
hath both foul and body. To fay, a man or a perfon ap- «: 
prehends corporeal things prefent by his fenfes, is indeed true | 


» 


fon confifting of foul and body: But aés belonging proper- 
ly to the perfon, cannot, withoyt abfurdity, be appropriate / 
to a part of the perfon, efpecially that part which is not the’ , 
fubjec& of thefe actions. Hence, one may as well fay, it is, 
his body that knows,: believes, and loves; asto fay, it is his foul “3 
. that fees, bears and taffes. Whena perfon apprehends any *' 
_thing by his outward. fenfes, or fenfitive faculties. af feeing, | 4 
hearing, tafting, feeling, fmelling;: thefe, being bodily fenfes, 


hath none of thefe fenfes. Hence, the foul can apprehend nos? 
thing by the mere-help and intervention of the fenfes, except ‘7 
ina fenfitive way, or in a fenfual manner, like the fool in’ 
the gofpel that brid, Soul, take thy reft, eat, drink, and be, 
merry; thou haft much goods laid up for many years; when “ 
“he had nothing laidup forhis foul, but a barnful of corn, Az 


of the rational foul, as itis rational; butrather asitisanimal, 4 
in regard it is the foul that animates the body and the bodily @ 
fenfes. When therefore itis faid, “ That it is not our fenfes ’ 
«© that apprehend corporeal things prefent, but our fouls by | 
‘¢ the intervention of our fenfes;” if it is meant a rational / 
apprehenfion, or fome intelleQual confideration of them, 4 
then it is not the help and intervention of our fenfes, but the 
help and intervention of reafon and underftanding, that only 
can bring about thisapprehenfion: And that becaufe fen/e can. J 
lead no man any farther than to ac fenfitively ; reafon only | 
- can help him to a& rationally. We are to diftinguifh, then, 
between rational aéts of the rational foul, and fenfitive ads - 
of ‘it. Senfe and imagination are not in themfelves rational *} 
aa&s, thoirgll influenced by the rational foul, as animating the » 
wbody.and quickening ir, by giving life, fenfe and motion to 
it; yet het’ are not rational a&ts, but corporeal aa&s of cor- 
poreal faculties; for (as Mr. Robe himfelf brings in Charnock, 
Let. p. 8. faying,) ‘ the faculties that ferve for contempla- 
© tion are either corporeal, as (enfeand fancy, oe.” In which 
‘ words, - 
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~ words it is evident both fenfe and imagination are owned to 
“be corporeal faculties. ’ ; . 
Again, when it is faid, € The imagination hath not what 
we call the idea of corporeal objects abfent, but the foul 
“© and underftanding by the intervention of the imagination, ;” 
the oe thing may be aflerted of this, asof the former: For 
“Aimagination is nothing elfe but the inward fenfe or notion 
} that a man hathin his head of an abfent corporeal objeé. 
_ Now, this cannot be called an act of the rational foulas it is 
rational, but asitis fenfitive; for fancy and imagination about 
- corporeal objects, is no other thing but inward fenfation, or 
a notional fecing, hearing, tafting, or handling of thefe out- 
ward things: Which internal fenfation or perception in the 
fancy, includes in itfelf no reflexion or rational apprehenfion, 
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While the foul is not ating rationally and intellectually. It 
Y.feems therefore both falfe and fallacious in Mr. Robe, to af- 
rfert here, “ That it is not the imagination that hath the idea 


i of the corporeal object, but the foul and underflanding by 


| 
| wf the intervention of theimagination.’” To put foul and u7- 
\derflanding here together, is deceitful; becaufe the foul asit 
, ‘is fenfitive is only here concerned; not the foul as it is rati- 
,Onaland intellective, For the imaginative faculty, terminating 
4, Upon objgtts of fenfe, belongs to the foul as it is fenfitive 
Only ; and not as it is intelligentor rational: That is, fancy 
or imagination is no act of the underftanding, or of the ra- 
tional foul, as fuch; but only of that foul as it is fenftive: 
» Nor canit ad upon thefe corporeal objeéts intelligently or ra- 
, tionally, by the help and intervention of fancy and iimagina- 
m tion ; ie only by the help of reafon and underftanding. | 
_ 2do, | would here next confider the rule Mr. Robe appeals to, 
viz. Oportet intelligentem phantalmata (peculari; that is, The 
- [peculation of phantafins 1s neceffary to the underftanding of 
| things or truths. When the fcope of Mr. Robe’s letter feems 
fo much to ly in making fenfes and imaginations fuch great 
helps to knowledge, angther rule in philofophy very fib and 
\, fimilar to this here mentioned, feems to be equally efpoufed 
' by his doétrine; and as neceflary to fupport his principle a- 
_ nent the fenfes, as this to fupport his principle anent imagina- 
i tions : The rule is, as elfewhere mentioned, viz, Nihil effin 
is Intellectu quod non Suit prints in fenfibus; thatis, Nothing isin 
# the underftanding that was not firft in the fenfes Thouch 
: Mr. Rode has not inentioned this, as he does, and feems allo 
to adopt elfewhere, Second letter to Mr. Fifher, p.7. yet it is 
> of the fame import with the former; which however impro- 


yen by philofophers, yet how fitly brought in here by Mr. . 
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Robe, and mixed with his divinity or doétrine relating to the 4 
object of faving faith, may be confidered. Thefe rules relate rf 
indeed to natural fenfes and fancies: And it isno wonder that 4 
fome fuch rule be here adduced; for the confounding of faiths '§ : 
and fenfe, or faith and fancy, feems to be the great defign 9a 
and end of Mr. Robe’s performance ; (I mean, intentio operis ,) Yama" 


whether it be the defign of the performer or not cist 
However unfit 1 am for a work of this fort; yet providence 
feenrs to call me out unto this difficult task of eflaying to thew +4 
the vain philofophy imported in thefe generally received rules,‘ } 
efpecially when Sued ts divine fubjeéts and matters of faith, 
It is faid of Democritus, that there is nothing in the whole |: 
workmanthip of nature, of which he did not write. And of 3! 
Ariftotle it is faid, he was the rule, yea, and the miracle of. 4 
nature, learning itfelf, and the very fun of knowledge.. Yer 
boththefe are not only faid, but proved by Laétantius, to be: 4 
learned idiots. How, fays one, have the fchools of Epic" 
rus and Arifotle, (fromwhom the above rules or maxims are ’ 
borrowed,) the Cartefians, and other feéts of ge ale hers, ab- : 
ufed and troubled the world with a kind of philofophical /J ‘ 
~enthutiafin ? And, fince it is alfola true faying, bof Picus Mi- & 
randola, Veritatem quarit philofophia, invenit theologia,) that’ & 
_ philofophy feeks, but theology finds the truth; how unfuitable § 
isit, that divines, who may be fuppofed to have found the truth,’ 4 
fhould borrow rules and maxims for finding it, from thefe philo- A | 
fophers, who at beft were but in queft of truth, and yet never, § 
found it? This is like a going downto the uncircumcifed to fhar- A 
pen their tools at leatt, as if there werenota fmith in IsRaEL. . 
Seneca had an excellent faying, O quam contempta res eft ho- 
mo, nift (upra humana fe erexerit! O what a pitiful thing is 
man, if his foul could not foar above thefe earthly things!’ 
Whence we nay infer, fays the author of Origines Sacra, ‘*That 3 
» “© ourrational fouls are of a far more noble and refined na- % 
© ture than that more feculant or dreggy principle of imagi- } 
** nation, which can go no further than our fenfes carry it.’”, 
And, if the obje& of faith can be no corporeal object, as ); 
fuch, but the invifible God properly, I may fay, with the } 
‘fame author, p. 367. ‘© We may as foon come ie the fight aR 
'' of colours to underftand the nature of founds, as we can‘ 
** by any corporeal phantafm come to have the true idea of 
“God.” And, p. 372. ‘* Corporeal phantafins are fo far WF 
‘«* from helping us in forming this idea, that they alone hin- 
* © der-us from a diftinét conception of it, while we attend to 
“ them.”—— p. 412. ‘ If all our conceptions were a ay 
neh ' selie 


rat Laftant lib. 3. cap. 17, 18. 
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** elfe but the images of corporeal things left in the brain, 

“© the judgment of the mind mutt of neceflity be according 

** to the impreffions which are made upon the organs of fenfe.”” 

Epicurus made the original of all things in the univerfe to be 

the fortuitous concourfe of atoms, and the foul tobe nothing i 

_ elfe but a fyftem of the moft fmooth and round atoms. ‘ Thefe ~ fj 

* © atoms, fays the Epicurean doctrine, Orig. Sacr. p. 404. of 

«© which the foul is compofed, are capable of fenfation. Thence 

: ‘© it comes to pafs, that the foul fees in the eye, hearsinthe 

“ ear, and {mells in the noftrils. This is the moft which is x 

.- *€ made of the opinion of Epicurus, by the late fedulous vin-  ¥4 
© dicator of him; which yet himfelf calls, intoleranda opinio, 34 

y. €© an opinion not to betolerated.” Yet how fib to that opi- 


> nion feems that doétrine in hand here, which makes fenfes, 


* 


“vs fancies or phantafms, the fprings, fources, and great helpsto if 


2 our knowledge of truth? This is the very doctrine of Epics- 
“% rus, which Lucretius acknowledges and contends for, Jd. 4. 


te 


ie. Invenies primis a fenfibus effe creatam ; y 

oe Notitiam veri. . ih 

to 

woe. e . nd . 13 
vu Where it is aflerted, that the knowledge of truth is thecrea- 
. ture of the fenfes. Which aflertion feems to me not very 4 


+, 


ah far different from that maxim above mentioned, and received 4 
ve by many philofophers, That there is nothing in the underfiand- (% 
«,. ang that is not firft in the fenfe. But, however this feemsto 3 
i 4 be the apparent order and method of the knowledge thatcomes @ 
by fenfation; yet I think it would require no extraordinary ay 


4 


skillin metaphyficks, to thew, thatthe reveyfe of that maxim is 
rather true in fome re(pect, namely, That there is nothing in 
the fenfes, (as prudently ufed) that 1s not firftin the underftand- rf 
ing; that is, There is no knowledge comes by occafion of BM 


.» the fenfes in man, that is not firft feminally in the rational 4 
foul, or intellective faculty thereof; without which the bodily iE 
fenfes in human creatures could give no manner of help or 
affifttance towards the rational knowledge of any intelligible Me 

| thing, any more than they can do in brutes. 

By fenfe in thatmaxim feems neceflarily to be underftood, $e 
either the mere outward fenfes, together with the inward fen. # 
fation that belongs to the animated body; or the prudential §& 
ule of thefe fenfcs. To underftand it in the firlt of thefe re- § 
fpeéts, would render the maxim very abfurd: For it would & 
be this, That nothing ts in the underftanding that is not firft 
in the corporeal fenfes; which were to make the bodily fenfes, @ 
not only the occations, but the very firft feat and fubject of FU 
reafon and underitanding ; and thus, with the Epicureans, to - i 
: make & 
, : 
‘ 
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make all the knowledge of truth the creature of the fenfes. 
Yea, if in this refpeé there were nothing in the underftand- 
ing that is not firft in the fenfes, then a inan might need no 
more underftanding than what he has in his, bodily fenfes ; 
for there he has all that he can have afterward in his under- 
ftanding. Here is indeed a confufed chaos, an Epicurean 
concourfe of very different atoms, namely, the fenfes of the 
body including in their nature all the powers of the foul. 
But then, the fenfes may be confidered as they are pruden- 
tial, (not that I think prudence applicable properly to bodily 
fenfes.) But I find fome of the learned by fen/e underftand 
the prudent ufe of the fenfes, yea, the rational improvement 
thereof; and fo feem to.make /ex/e much the fame thing with 
underfianding. And in this view to fay, Nothing is in the 


underftanding that ts not firft in the (enfe, feemsalfo tomake ‘.; 


that maxim abfurd ; becafe it would be to explain (idem per 
idem) the fame thing by the fame thing ; ak 
word: For, when by fenfe is meant judgmentand underftand- 
ing, then the maxim would be, Nothing is in the under ftand- 


‘ing that is not firftinthe underftanding . Thus, fome by fenfe, 


mean confcience, or a confcioufnefs of what we think of, , -224 


and a reflexion on what we fee or hear; and fo, by having 


or exercifing, fenfe, mean the fame thing that is imported in « 


‘the Latin word fentio ox fentire, which fignifies to think, to 


refent, to fuppofe ordeem; asalfo, to feel, to difcern, to per- .. 
ceive, or underitand: And fo may be fuppofed to include af- 


fent, diflent, confent and all the branches of rational cogitati-. 


on. To this purpofe are the words of Cartefius, cited by 4- | 


merpoel |: Cogitationis nomine, intelligo illa omnia, que, no- 
bis confcits, in nobis fiunt, quatenus eorum in nobis confcien- 
tia eff: atque ita non modo intelligere, velle, imaginari, fed 
etiam entire; (ft [entire intelligam de ipfo fen{u, five con{cien= 
tio uidendi, aut ambulandi, quia tunc refertur ad mentem, qua 
fola fentit, five cogitat fe videre aut ambulare.) Idem eft hic 
quod cogitare. To interpret fen/e this way, would make the 
above maxim import nomore, but thata man can underftand 
nothing, unlefs, he has a rational foul, capable,to reflect and 
reafon. If this were all the meaning, people might think ma- 
ny philofophers very idle, to tell the world, upon the matter, 
that no man hath fenfe and judgment, but he that hath it. 
I know notcthcrefore the meaning of the forefaid rule or ma- 
xim, unlefs itimport, that fenfitive knowledge is the fountain 


of intellective knowledge; and fo fenfation the fountain of . 


reflexion, or fente the fountain of reafon, And thus Im- 
it 23 preflions 
t Carte/tis Mofaizans, p. 250, 2516 
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“which is capable of knowledge fuperior to all that comes by 
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reflions made upon the organs of fenfe would be made the 
etic eniter of all human underftanding: Which, according 
to my view, none can allow, without denying the God who 
made them, and gave them living rational fouls, endued 
both with fenfitive and intelleétive powers. Thefe powers 
in man flow not from one another, however fubfervient 
they are to one another, but both from the rational foul, 
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fenfation: For, as the author of Origines Sacra lays, p. 412. 
* The higheft conceptions which depend upon fenfe, can a- 
«mount no higher than imagination.—— There isa principle 
in wan which proceeds in a different way of operation, 
than (enfation does. There are fuch operations in the 
foul which are not imaginations.” This he proceeds to 
prove by feveral arguuents 5 {uch as, * (1.) The correcting 
<< the errors of imagination, ec. (2.) Reflex a&s of the 
f anind upon itfelf— Imagination cannot reflect upon itfelf; 
for that, proceeding upon corporeal images, inuft have 
fuch a reprefentation from the fenfes of whatit acts upon. 
Now, what image of itfelf can be conveyed to the 1ma- 
gination through the external organs of fenfe? The eye 
»may fee, through the motion of the objects of fight pref- 
fing upon it: But how can it fee that it fees? So the Ie 
mavination receives the unage conveyed to the brain; but : 
€¢ what fhop hath it to make new ones of itfelf, and fo be , 
** ouilty of the greateft idolatry of ee Paes ownimage? 4 
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‘s But, though the imagination cannot thus reflect; yet we ; 
** find fuch a principle within us, ,that is very apt to retire i 
** into itfelf, and recolleé&t things which could never have | 
“ been conferved fo long inahe .fiop of fhadows and ima- st 
“< oinations, ore. (3.) The profound fpeculations of the 7 
© ind argues a power far above imagination and corpore- 
«al motion, exc.” And, p. 397. Nothing can render the ~} 
«* philofophy of Epicuras more juttly fufpected to any ratio- — 

Roark ipa inquifitive mind, than his making the fenfes the - 

« only certain conveyer of the truth of things to the mind. 

“© The fenfes, 1 grant, do not in theinfelves deceive any.” | 
“Dut, if L make the impreflions of fenfeto be the only rule | 
‘*« for the mind to judge by, of the truth of things, 1 make 

« way for the greatelt impoftures, and the moft erring judg- 

ac ; 


‘ment: For, if my mind affirm every thing to-be in its 
«6 les nature, according to that idea which the imaginati- 
on hath received from the impreflions upon the organs of 
fenfe, it willbe impoflible for me ever to underitand the 
right nature of things; becaufe the nature of things may 
** remain 
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““-remain the fame, when all thefe things in them which af- 
fe& the organs of fenfe, may be altered ; and becaufe the “ 
Various motions and configurations of the particles of mat- 
ter may make fuch an impreffion upon the fenfes, which 
inay caufe anidea of that in the things themfelves, which 
yet may be only in the manner of fenfation; as fome 
philofophers {uppofe it to be in heat and cold. Now, if 
the mind judge of the nature of things, according to thofe 
ideas which come from the impreflions made upon the 
organs of fenfe, how is it poflible, it fhould ever come to 
‘a right judgment of the natures of things? So that, in 
reference even to the grofleft material beings, it mutt be * 
the putea only of the mind, that can truly inform us 7 
:“ of their proper nature and effence. Befides, there are ma- ;/ 4 
ny ideas of things in the mind of man, which are capable * AB. 
to have properties demonftrated of them, which never :'..§ 
* owed their, 6riginal to our fenfes, and were never impor- ).4§: 
ted to the mind at the keys of the fenfes: Such are mott, 4% 
mathematical figures; ——— fuch are all mutual refpects i. 
“* (or relations) of things to each other, exc. oc.” To the .\" 
like purpofe are thefe words, p. 579. ‘t Muft all intelle- %°R. 
“« &ual beings be profcribed out of the order of nature, <4 
becaufe’they cannot pafs the fcrutiny of fenfe? And by .:~ 3, 
the fame rile’ all colours be dafhed out, becaufe they can-  *$%" 
not be heard? All noifes filenced, becaufe they cannot be 21 
_feen? For why may not one fenfe be fet to judge of all. <x 
objééts of fenfe, with far more reafon, than fenfe itfelf --@ 
be fet to judge over intelleétual beings? But yet, it is. :¥ 
wifely done of the Atheift, to make fenfe his judge; for, :;* 
if we gnce appeal to this, he knows our caufe is loft—— _* 
If God were to betried by the judgment of fenfe, he mut “4 
ceafe to be God; for how can an infinite and fpiritual 4 
«* Being be difcerned by the judgment of fenfe? And, if cI 
*« he be not an infinite and fpiritual being, he is not God.” 
' The rule Mr. Robe mentions about phantafms, isa faying g 
of Ariftotle, which, as it is mifapplied by lax and libertine 7 
philofophers; is improven, the hme way with that of Fpé. 
curus, above named, out of Lucretius, in favours of their 
‘Atheiftical purpofes; making fenfes and phantafms the natu- ‘J 
ral fountains of all our knowledge of ae and overlooking 49% 
the God of nature; and not only holding the truth in un- “48 
righteoufne/s, Rom. i. 18. but attempting to erafe and de- 
{troy that femen cognitionis Dei, as Beza on that text calls it, 
that feed of the knawledge of God yet remaining in man, 
Such an enemy to God is that yain philofopby, that it grud- 
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ges to own him fo far, as to acknowledge the leaft relick 
of his image in man ; infomuch that, inftead of afcribing the 

;. original of natural knowledge to that remaining feed of im~ 
_prifoned truth, and confequently to the God that fowed it 
hin the field of our natural underftandings at firft, they will 
rather afcribe all knowledge to the fortuitous concourfe of 
external and internal atoms; I mean, to outward fenfes, 
and inward phantafms. Vain man would be wife; but the 
world by wifdom know not God; and the god of this world 

+ hath fo blinded the eyes of men with thefe linnumerable a- 
| toms of vain imaginations, that they cannot fee the God of 
nature, even in the field of nature; far lefs can they fee him, 

+ as the God of glory, in the field of grace. And how much 
| Amy opponent intermixes his beft divinity with fuch vain phi- 
“lofophy, may be evident toall thathave any fpiritual difcern- 
ing. 1 own it is very hard for natural eyes to fee any o- 
‘ther fountain of knowledge, than what is obvious to the na- 
“tural fenfes. But, if a man, being drowned in fenfe, ima- 
NS, gine that fenfe only gives him knowledge, and that he hath 
¥, NO other principle of knowledge, becaufe he cannot fee it, 
Pit would argue, he were dreadfully blinded with the atoms 
# of Epicurus; and may as well alledge, that outward objeéts 
i, prefented to his eye, give him fight, ecaufe his eye that fees 
«'thefe things, cannot fee itfelf. We profanely trace fecond 
. éaufes, by often overlooking the firtt. ~~ 
a2 As 1 conceive it to be a miftake in divinity, relating to the 
eovenant of grace, that many confound the qualities of the 
B.. covenanted, namely, that they are believing and penitent per- 
“fons, with the condition of the covenant; and hence. make 
' faith and repentance the conditions of it, in a proper fenfe ; 
“while they are only the conditions of order and connexion 
© between one blefling of the cgvenant with another ; ‘fome 
* other thing, viz. Chrilt’s righteoufnels being the proper con- 
dition of all the bleflings thereof: So Lam ready to think itis 

a miftake in (iulefeney relating to human underftanding, that 

* the other qualities and powers inman, fuchas /en/e and imagi- 
B nation, (giving occafion, from external objeéts, to the under- 
ftanding to exertitfelf,) are confounded by many, with the pro- 
per cauje arid fountain of that knowledge that is naturally in the 
# vational foul. The feed and root of that knowledge of truth 
' which God hath fown there, fprings up, as it were, thro’ that 
grofs earth, which is miftaken for the smother and caufe of 
it: Whereas the natural order and connexion of inferior fen- 
fitive faculties, occafioning the exercife and increafe of na- 
tural knowledge, ought not to be blended with the proper 
P caufe 
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caufe- and fountain of human underftanding; otherwife we 
open the door to Atheifts, to afcribe that to mere natural. 
caufes, which ought to be afcribed to the God of nature; and. 
to give that honour to the creature that is due-to the Crea- 
tor; or rather, to make creatures, fenfes, phantafins, all in ¥ 
all here, and.God nothing at all. How much thefe forefaid -# 
rules are abufed by learned and Atheiftical Rationalifts to & 
this purpofe, is well known; and what a handle is given to 
fuch by my opponent’s way of magmifying natural fenfes 
and imaginations, as the great fources and helps of know- 
Jedgc, is eafy to fee. 
lam fo jealous of the danger profeffed Chriftians are in, 
of lofing their way in the thickets of Pagan philofophy, from /, 
-«, Which they borrow many dangerous maxims, that I would not? “4 
.. ¢hufe even that way of {peaking whichis very commonamong ‘4 
* fome Chriftian philetophert viz. of fenfationand reflexion, | 
as the fountains of knowledge, Locke on buman underftand- «3 
ing» &c. from: whence they fay all the ideas we can naturale: =; 
= Jy.have, do {pring. « And the reafon why I love mot, that hus <4 
‘ay, aman underftanding fhould be afcribed to thefe magnified foun- 3 
tains thereof, which appear to.me rather as the pipes and cons 3 
 duits through which, than the f{prings from which it flows 3-4” 
. ' The reafon, I fay, is, becaufe, as I take fen/ation to be only ny, 


the natural. a@tion‘of the foul as it is fenfitive, while in the” % 


‘ 


Ff _ body which it animates, and ‘reflexion to be the natural actian ©" 

of the foul-ds:it is rational, when it comes to the free and due *4 

&. exercife of reafon: So I think the immediate fountain of thefg * 

p48 ‘aGiions, is the foul endued naa from heaven with thefe “i 
, 


te Aentitive and rational faculties ; which, like natural and innate /*] 
;.. habits, are brought forth to aétin due time, according as ob-* } 
a jects are prefented fuitable to thefe faculties; that is, things - | 
i: fenfible, external, and material, to the fenfitive faculty ; and 
things intelligible, to the intellective ; giving occafion to thefe 
“faculties or Papi if I may fo call fhent. to act and exert 
® . themfelves.. Whether this be called /ubjeéfive light, confift- 
j.. 2 ihgin our ability to perceive, difcern, know and judge of ob- , 
> jects;. asicontradiflinet from aétual knowledge, or whether it. 
= « be called innate knowledge, incontradiftin@tion from acquired, g 
or whatever name elfe it may come under; I take this to be , 
» the fountain, root and {pring of all acquired knowledge; of “{ 
! Awhich none are capable that want this feed, this faint remains 
‘sof the divine image: So faint, fo fmall, fo languid, that I 
s+" may fuppole it like the tender fmoke of a candle, when both 
"* fame and fire ‘is extinguifhed; yet the remaining fume or 
~ — figoke, When brought within the reach of any other pts or 
’ ee ae ae ainc, 
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flame, doth natively catch it, even at fome diftance; fo as 
‘to fet it a-burning and flaming again; which it could not do, 
if there were no remains at all of the fire and flame aboutit. 
Such is the native power and aptitude of that remaining heat 
and fmoke to exert itfelf, as long as the igneous particles 
have life and motion, which, whenever fire approaches, is 
naturally prompt and ready to receive it. Thus it is here: So 
low and deeply buried under the rubbifh of corruption our 
natural knowledge of,God is, that this candle of the Lord 
within us is, as itwere, quite extinguifhed both as to the fire 
and flame, and nothing remains but fome little heat and 
 fmoke; which yet has fo much of the nature of knowledge, 
sas to be capable, or apt to receive and take hold of the light 


4.fo much the root and fource of acquired knowledge, that none 
at all could be acquired without it. And, to alcribe know- 
i ledge to external caufes, without this prefuppofed, to me, ap- 
<t pears a denying, fo far, the divine original of the light of na- 
_~ture. 
“-. According to this view of matters which I have exprefled, 
'y I.think it eafy to evade the force of Mr. Locke’s reafonings a- 
),j. nent innate ideas, (though I adopt not thefe eel partictt- 
“larly concerning God and worhhip; wherein his philofophy 
t: feems far enough to oppofe and contradié the divinity of the 
‘; Apottle Paul, Rom. i. 18,19. and ii. 14,15. His reafoning 
‘makes it feem, as if it were very abfurdto fuppofe, ‘* there 
> "€are innate, imprefled truths originally, and arse the ufe 


se! © of reafon; and yet, for men,to be always ignorant ofthem, 
*.¢ till they come to the ufe of reafon, it is, fays he, in effect 
a * to fay, that men know and know them notatthe fame time.t * 
“4. But, from what is faid, the anfwer is eafy, That it can be 
£ no more abfurd to affert, that all natural knowledge is ori- 
! ginally firt in that divine root above mentioned, through 
“Whatever corporeal fenfation iv may aéfually fprout up, than 
it is abfurd to aflert, that all trees and plants are firft radical- 
ly in the feed, through whatever earth and dung they after- 
_ ward grow up. It is true, aétual feeing hath ea without, 
. asthat fame author elfewhere fays. But, though this may be 
} granted in regard of the external objeé&t prefented; yet that 
! outward object can neither give me fight, if 1 am blind and 
want eyes, nor knowledge, to diftinguifh that obje& from an- 

other, if I want reafon and judgment. : | 
This leads me to what may be a neceffary digreffion fur- 
ther on this head touching Mr. Locke's philofophy thereanent, 
Pes QT 


} Locke on human underftanding, p.8. 
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\\ that ap prone to it, This I call innate, and fuppofé to be - 
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_** Why, fays*he, no propofition can be faidtobe inthe mind (gm 
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onhuman under ftanding, cap.2. § 21,22. He alledges, that to a 
fay, notions are imprinted in the mind, and yet at the fame 
timeto fay, the mind is ignorant of thgm, as he exemplifies : 


y 


inj infants and idiots, is to make the impreflions nothing, 3. 
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which it never yet knew, which it was never confcious of : Raat 
“« For, if any one, then, by the fame reafon, all propofi- 


** tions that are true, and the mind is capable of ever aflent- 


mS 
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ing to, may be faid to be in the mind, and to be imprint- +” 
“ed.” Thishe goesonto judge abfurd; alledging, that, “ if | 
“© the capacity of knowing be the natural impreflion con- 

** tended for, then all the truths a man ever comes toknow, 3 
«* will by this account be every one of them innate.—No 
“* body, 'Ithink, ever denied that the mind is capable otknowe), 


“« ing feveral truths. The capacity, fay they, is innate, the \ aH 
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** knowledge is acquired, But then, to what end fuch con- 24 
“© tefts for certain innate maxims? If truth canbe imprinted ..aR 
“* on the underftanding without being perceived, 1 fee no <Ghy 
“ difference there can a between any truths the mind is ca- : oe 


nV 


ceed upon a dé"). ig, OF not Owning at all, the original pera 343 a 
fe€tion of human underftanding, when God firft created man's ef, 
after his own image, particularly in the knowledge of himfelf “ght 


firft, and then of the creatures; which knowledge could not “23. 


but be of a very extenfive and comprehenfive nature; and - 9. 
upon a denying, or not owning, that man by his fall has loft2 ¥ 
this image of God, fo as his light is turned to darknefs, and*\ fF 
his knowledge to ignorance, and nothing remains except that : 
dormant feed of natural truth mentioned by the Apoftle, { F 
Rom. i. 18. which lies fleeping in that natural capacity of know- 
ing truths, until it be awakened by the natural means which 
God, as the God of nature, hath appointed unto actual natu- 
ral knowledge; or reffored alfo by the /piritual meaas which 
God, as the God of grace, hath appointed unto actual {piri- 
tual or faving Eatladeer and, confequently, reflored, in what 
meafure and degree’God fees fit, to the knowledge of what 
the mind of man had not only an original capacity of know- | HE 
ing, but alfo actually knew before in its primitive flate of in- 
i ERY This reftoration comes by him who came to reftore ° 
at he took not away; and who was the true light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world, John.i. 9. 
The learned Dr. Arrow/mith on that text fays, here ismeant, 
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“ (1.) The light of reafon, Fobni. 4. In him was life; and 
a 6 the life was the light of men. (2.) Thelight of confcience, 
"  €© Prov, xx. 27. The fpirit of man is the candle of the Lord, 
a. “ fearching all the inward parts of the belly. The {pirit is 
Bm § <° oft putfor confcience: The things of a man no man know-~ 
HH <* eth, but the fpirit of man which js inhim; called the candle 
y 6 ** of the Lord, becaufe it lights and direéts allmen. We all, 
« by our fall in Adam, loft not only our fupernaturals, but 
“* forfeited even our naturals. All the light we had, was 
‘es blown out by that fall: Therefore what we have now, we 
+ € owe to Chrilk; the natural light we have, we owe to Chrilt. 
Ro (3.) The lighr of the word, (this is fupernatural :) Thy word ts 
“< a lamp to my feet, and a light to my path, Pfal. cxix. 105. 
a ake (4.) The light of grace; (which is alfo fupernatural:) Eph. 

) Jy “i. 8. The eyes of your underftanding being enlightened ; that 
- << ye mayknow what is the hope of his calling and the riches — 
© of his glory.” Thee are feveral lights that come from 
~~ ~~ Chrift, befide the light of the fun, and the light of glory, that 
‘'s-are not here fpoken of. “ Chrilt (fays he) doth enlighten e- 
- €© very man that cometh into the world; but not every man 
ie “alike. True, they all partake of the light of reafon, and 
io © the light of conf{cience : But there is a difference and ine- 
2" quality even in that light; becaufe reafga and confcience 
i. are in fome more vigorous than in othergg What fhall we 
of Jay of infants and of idiots? We muftiay, even thefe have 
re <*-fome light from Chrift ; buc not like other men. Infants 
i. “have the light of reafon, though not the ufe of reafon: 
>, © That gift they have from Chrit. Idiots haye the ufe of rea- 
S78 fon in fome lower degree; yea, and of confcience too in 
ie © fome lower aéts ; though neither reafon nor confcience are 
* - € fo vigorous in them, as in other men. ‘The light of the 
« * word is not equally difpenfed to all; as appears, Pal. cxlvii. 

“© 19,20.¢7¢."" Tothe like purpofe Charnock, vol. 11. p. 514. 
fhewing how reafon is blindin the things of God, fays, ‘© Man 
«« is faid to have no more underttanding in regard of the fpi- 
** ritual things of God than a beatt, P/al. xlix. 20.——Corru- 
‘  €© ption, like fmoke, rifing flill from the furnace of that hell 
in the heart, darkens the heavens from our fight. There 
‘© is no knowledge of God man fince- the fall can lay claim 
to by hisown reafon, without fome illumination. Weknow 
« nothing of God by the creatures, but as God {preads an in- 
© ward light upon the mind. In nature there is a manifefta- 
« tion im #s, as well as amanifeftation to as, Rom. i. 19. yet 
«* it 1s a common illumination.” 
The original perfection of human underflanding which Mr, 
Locke 
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af Ret nie is a certain and undoubted truth f, if by forget- 


ae 
“« creation, if we confider that God created him for this end “gy 
“« and purpofe, to enjoy converfe and an humble familiari- 4 


the feed of truth fpoken of, Rom.i. 18. Mr. Locke quite over- 
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Locke feems to overlook, his opponent the author of Origines 
Sacra makes notable menuionof, p. 2. ‘ That faying of Plato, 
‘« that all knowledge is remembrance, and all ignorance for- 


4 


ulnefs be meant lofs, and by remembrance the recovery of 
“ thefe notions and conceptions of things which theimind of, 
**« manonce had in its pure and primitive tate, wherein the un- (i 

« derftanding was the truelt mulsroco dts inwhichallthe beings J 

© of the inferior world were faithfully reprefented, acording to 
«¢ their true, native and genuine .perfections.° God created « 
«© the foul of man, not only capable of finding out the truth » % 

¢¢ of things, but furnifhed him with a fufficient xpr7nproy, or - 
« touchftone, to difcover truth from falfhood, by alight{etup 4 
«« inhis underftanding; which, ifhe had attendedto, he might ¥ . 
If a 
‘ it belong to the perfection of the fenfitive faculties to dif. 
<© cern what is pleafant from whatis hurtful, itmuft needs be 2% 
«« the perfection of the rational to find out the difference of truth 
« from falfhood.——Therefore man was endued witha large «rs 
«© ftock of intelle€tual knowledge; which is the moft natural 
«© and genuine perfection belonging to his rational being, ce.” 3 
p-2. He fhewshow it behoved * the foul to be created in ay 
< clear and difting& knowledge of God, becaufe of man’s im- %, 
« mediate obligation to obedience to him, which mutt necef-,. °§ 
«< farily fuppofe the knowledge of him whofe will mutt be his 3 
<¢ rule: For, if man were not fully convinced, inthe firft mo> ci 
« ment after his creation, of the deimg of him whom he was 79h 


« to obey, his firft work and duty would not have been actual | 4a 
“« obedience, but a fearch whether there was any fupreme, in- 99 
ee finite, and eternal being, or no.—The clear knowledge 


% 


<¢ of God will further appearmoft neceflary to man in his firit 6 


“ ty with himfelf.——Converfe with God was as natural to him 


«© as his being was.” eee 
~ The natural remains of the divineimage yet in all men,, or 


looks alfo, as not anfwering his {cheme. Maftricht, prodr.theol, 
p. 82. {peaking of thefe remains of the image of God, fays, 
<€ Thefe God was pleafedto leave remaining in man afterthe 
<< fall, not only that they might be unmerited marks and to- ‘y 
«¢ kens of his goodnefs and clemency towards us, but alfo (J 
© that they mi The be, as it were, the feeds from whence the 
eck « divine | 
Tt Not upon bis, and Origen’s notion fucked in from him, of the pre-exiflence 
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“* divine image might afterward bloffom again, by reftoring 
** ovace; and that the unbelieving might for ever be rendered 
inexcufable.”’ 
Thefe things being premifed, 1 offer my thoughts upon 
, Mr. Locke’s forementioned pofitions, which are like founda- 
# tions on which he builds his whole work. To me it feems ftrange 
fF ina pluiplophen to fuppofe, that it is abfurd to alledge, That 
* truths may beimprinted on the underftanding, and yet not per= 
#. ceived; when there feems nothing more common in the expe- 
* rience of mankind, than thata man who hath the greatelt {tock 
of habitual knowledge and underftanding, relating to man 
e 6truths; yet, while his body fleeps, or his mind is in a rate 
\ about hee things, he perceiyes none of thefe truths, till the 
£8} dormant habit be roufed and raifed toexercife, by a new pre- 
Z~ {entation of thefetruths or objects of knowledge; or even by 
y the appearance of fuch truths or objects as he (perfonally) 
4° never had the actual view or knowledge of before; yet how — 
: eafy is it for the mind, previoufly provided with a ftock of a- 
bilities for difcerning things new and old, to travel through 
’ a new field opencd up to it? I fee no greater abfurdity in 
Esfaying, that one may havea ftock of feminal or habitual know- 
&* ledge, though he have no actual knowledge, than to fay, one 
:’ may havea ttock of fenfes, though he hath no actual fenfation, 
* or conf{cioufnels of the acts or exercife of any of his fenfes; 
@. asa child not born, or a man in a deep fleep: Or a natural 
mi. ftore of affections Relies) in him, and yet affeted with 
m@ nothing, till occafions and objects appear. One may haye a 
ms good pair of eyes, and yet fee nothing till light begivenand 
Zvobjeats be prefented. Nor is it an improper way of fpeak- , 
4 ing, to fay, a man hath his eyes or fight, though he be not 
.  adually feeing. And as little I think is it improper to fay, a man 
: ¢ hath underftanding and knowledge, though he ¢bé ‘not actually 
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» 1am of the mind, that the univerfal affent of mankind to 
fe fome truths, upon their very firft propofal to the rational foul, 
iz, is fufficient to prove, that this affent flows from innate prin- 
a, ciples, or from fubjeétive light and knowledge; which is as 
aM neceflary in order to all actual objective and acquired know- 
mr ledge, as inward fight inthe eye is neceflary to the feeing the 
“outward light of the fun. This capacity of feeing and knowe 
Sing what our perfect nature once before faw and knew pere 
, feetly, is fomething; and fomething more than Mr. Locke's 
* .reafoning impoits, Nor could Lallow, thar all knowledge is 
@. acquired by external means, any morethan I could atlow that 
‘ ae fight 
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fight is acquired by the fun! The light, howeverclear, can- 
not fupply the detect of difcerning power. And Here I may 
fay by the by, no wonder that many difcern not the fuperna-’ 
turallight of the word, fince all men have put out their own 
eyes, orimpaired by their own fault that power of difcerning 
God, either by hiswordor works, which our natures original- 
ly had. 

J ownthen, that human underftanding was originally fo ex- 
tenfive as not to be confined to ceftain innate maxims or 
truths, but extended to all truly, th ugh not equally. And 
therefore, though I could grant, that all truths whatfoever are | 
knowable by Ay innate light and capacity, according as the. ,, 
triths are prefented and the capacity fitted; yet 1 think there #4 
is a difference between fome truths the mind is capable of | ¢ 
knowing, and others, even in refpect of their original: For, .as 
I apprehend Adam’s knowledge of God in his innocent ftate, 
was the root and fpring of his extenfive knowledge of other 
things; and his knowledge of the Creator the leading caufe. 
and principle of all that knowledge and underftanding he had 
danent the creatures: So 1 think the ‘yet remaining noticesand  ~ 
notions we have naturally ofa God, andthe perfuafion of this f.. % 


. hy 


truth, That there isa,God, andfome maxims immediately dew 
"> pending thereupon, are fo far different from the knowledge *.. J 
we have of other thihgs, as to be more deeply ingraven, as 
itwere. And, fo faras mén donot fill up the gravings: with 
dung, but fuffer them to remain legible, and to be attended .- ¥ 
unto, fo fat do they naturally promote the righter knowledge 
of all other things; becaufe God is the firft ight; and in his Pi 
light we fee light.. Which I fuppofe will hold both in nature *; 
and grace: For, in fo far as this firft light is attended unto and ; § 
rightly improven, fo far all other things feen therein are feen. ff 

and known to advantage, and in their proper nature. ** Man’s — 
 underftanding (fays Flavel on the foul) is a faculty of the ~j 
«© reafonable foul, Eesrich ainan apprehends and judgesall § 
«© intelligible things. The object of it is every being, fo far 
«as it istruciniclelf, andapprehentible by man. Yea, (fays 
'€ he) all fouls are created with a capacity of enjoying the in- 
‘© finite and blefled God. They need no other powers, fae 
« culties or capacities, than they are by nature endued with, 
te if thefe be but fanétified, to make them equally happy with 
« them that are before the throne, and with joy unf eakable 
€ behold his blefled face. We pafs through the fields, and 
«* take upan egy which lies under a clod, and fee nothing in 
«© ie but a little {qualid matter; yea, but in that egg is femi- 
£€ nally and potentially contained fuch a melodious lark as 
a bel: 
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© itanay beat the fame time we fee mounting heaven-ward, 
oo and finging delicious notésabove. Soitis here; thefe pow- 
» © ers that are now lodged in defpicable bodies on earth, 
ee haye in their nature a capacity for the fame enjoyments 
‘ € and employments with thefe in heaven: They are beings 
--€ improvable, by grace, tothe highett perfections attainable 
. §* by anyecteatures” 

Mr. Locke owns, that none deny there is a capacity in the 
snind of knowing feveral truths. Tus indeed will deny by none ;' 
yet it will not agree with the fcheme of mere re a to 
own, that this natural capacity is the ground on which grows 
. that feed of truth fown in every man’s foul, Rom.i. 18. thatit 
is a part of the natural remains of the divineimage; and thac 
SV this capacity includes feminally all that fubjeclive knowledge 
of natural things and truths out of which a€ual and acquired 
, knowledge ariles. I contend not for the terms innate ideas. 
 - But, whereas it is owned, the underftanding is capable of know- 
ing feveral truths ; why only of feveral truths? 1 could allow, 
as | have faid above, that the underflanding is capable of 
. knowing all truths, according as they are revealed, and the 

Seye of the underttanding opened; even as the eyes of the 
x: bady are capable of feeing all vifible things that are prefent- 
~ fed to them: And this capacity we call fight, even where there 
“cannot be actual feeing, becaule of darknefs, or fleep, or 
© thelike. Thus alfo the underftanding is capable of knowing, 
§ not only feveral things, but all things knowable and intelli- 
, gible, according as they are revealed, and the eyes of the un- 
v.- der(tanding opened to fee them; and this we call knowledge 
and underltanding, even though, before the light fhine, and 
cxthe organs be rightly difpofed, the object be not actually 
* known or underitood, 

On thefe, and fuch like accounts, 1 am not fond of thefe 
cc ways of fpeaking that feem to confound the external order 

Hel procedure of human knowledge with the internal caufe 
‘ and fountain of it, and to trace the conduits, means or oc- 

calions thereof, fo asto afcribe a caufality to thein, and give 
“ta handle to Atheiltical minds to overlook the firft caufe and 
* proper fountain thereof. Human underftanding hath its rife 
S from no other fountain at firtt, but infinite underftanding in 
fim of whom it is faid, Pfal. xciv. 9, 10. He that formed the 
eye, fhall not he fee? He that teacheth man knowledge, fhall 
not he know? 1 chule not to make fenfation and reflexion 
the fountains of human underftanding ; but would rather chufe 
to fay the contrary, that human underflanding is the fountain 
of fenfation and reflexion; J imean, the hwnan foul, iy 
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‘1am afraid, that the vain philofophy that tends to lead peo- 4 


© Vindicia legis, lect. 7.) confitts partly in light and knowledge us 
. of fpeculative principles, and partly in practice, and obedi- * 
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God hath endued with fenfitive and intellective powers. And ‘df 
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ple off from this foundation, isthe fountain of that Sceptici/m “Hh 
and Epicuri/m, that Athei/m and Dei/m, thatabounds fo much 
in the prefent age. f 

But, as Dr. Stillingfleet, {peaking of that hypothefis of the § 
late famous French philofopher Des Cartes, wherein he under-, a 
takes to give an account of the original of the univerfe, from 4) 
the mére mechanical laws of(matter and motion, ‘© Though,.. 
" fays he, there be as much reafon as charity, to believe he 
« never intended his hypothefis as a foundation of Atheifin, 3 
«* having made it fo much his bufinefs to aflert the exiftence , 
** of a Deity, and immiateriality of the foul; yet it is apt to-am 
“© be abufed tothatend, by perfons Atheiftically difpofed, be- 
*« caufe of his afcribing fo much to the power of matter :'4a% 
So I may fay of fome late philofophers, as well as ancient “i 
ones, efpecially thofe of the Chrif{tian denomination, thar, 3 
whatever reafon there is to believe, that they never intended": : 
their hypothefes relating to human knowledge, asa foundation : 
of Atheifm, having made it fo much their bufinefs to aflert = 
the exiltence of a Deity, and to acknowledge God the fove-. 4 
reign author and difpofer of all things; yet, to me it would, 
feein, their hypothefes are moft apt to be abufed to that end, 
by perfons Atheiflically difpofed, becaufe of their afcribing fo. | 
much to the power of fenfation-: For they feem to make the > § 
mott exalted knowledge that men can naturally have, toarife “4 
only from that reflexion which arifes from fenfation, or the 
impreflion that outward objects make upon the organs of * 
fenfe. This {cheme gratifies the carnal minds of fenfual men, 
that were deeply enough immerfed into fenfe, and thought.“f 
Jefs of that God in whom they live, and move, and have ier: { 
being ; and who, as the Father of {pirits, has given them ra- *# 
tional .and immortal fouls, endued naturally with thefe fenfi-, § 
tive and intellective facultics, that are the remains of the di- ~ 
vine image, and the fountain of all natural knowledge. 

We read, Rom. ti. 14. of the light of nature, and of the 
Gentiles that have not the law, their doing by nature the things 
ofthelaw. ‘* Thislight and law of nature (fays Burge/s in his 
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« enceto practical principles, —- It is the relick and remnant of 
«* the image of God. For, howfocver the image of God did: pri-. 
« marily confiftinrighteoufnefs and true holinefs ; yet feconda. 
«<< vily. it did alfo comprehend the powers and faculties of the 
« yeafonable foulin the acts thereof; and this latter part apie 
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~ There remains in man fome light flill, which the 
, ee Apottle, Rom. i. calls truth; he vouchfafes that name to 
it, they hold the truth in ‘aunrighteou/ne/s.”” To this ie 
, pofe many divines fhew, how far the image of God is loft, 
fand how far it remains; (as, Urfin. opera de creatione ho- 
minis, rom. 1. p. 558. Amerpocl, Cartefins Mofaizans, p.245. 
Maftricht, prodrom. p. 82. oc.) Among the remaining parts 
of that image are reckoned, even in natural and unregenc- 
‘ rate men, (1.) The incotporeal, rational, invifible, and im- 
ramortal fubttance of the foul, with its powers. (2.) Many 
notices in the mind, of God, of nature, of the difference of 
s things honeft and vile; (which notices) are the principles of 
arts. (3.) Certain yeftiges and feeds of moral virtues, crc. 
» The learned Dr. Owen, on the Spirit, p. 560. fays, “ There 
*" are fome general commands, I acknowledge, fo clear 
in the light of nature, as that no quettion can be made, 
°*¢ but that what is required in them, is our duty to perform ; 
i €¢"fuch are they, That God is to be loved: That others are 
““ ‘not to be injured +: That every one’s right is to be ren- 
«© dered to him; whereunto all reafonable creatures do ai. 
* © fent at their firtt propofal. And, where any are found to 
R ** ‘live in an open neglect or feem to be ignorant of them, 
© their degeneracy into vealtiality is open, and their fentiments 
“© not at all to be regarded.” The great Calvin, in his 
Inflitutions lib, 1. .c. 3. § 3. fays, ‘- it is evident to all 
“€ whonhave a right judgment, that there is,engraven into 
“€ the minds of men the dente of a Deity, which can never 
*«© be deleted ; yea, that this perfuafion, That there is fone 
“God, is naturally inbred, and fo deeply fixed in the very. 
s heart, that nature itfelf fuflers none to forget it.” 
‘. To this purpofe, it is faid, Origines facra, p. 367. fpeaking 
“of the notion of a Deity, ‘ That it is hard to pitch on any 
‘© other notion which has fewer intanglements in it, to a 
“© mind fo far metaphyfical, as to abttraét from fenfe and 
* prejudice. I grant it is very difficult, nay impoffible, for 
“© thofeto have any true fettled notion of a God, who fearch for 
. ‘© an idea of him in their fancies, and were never confcious 
=" to themfelves of any higher faculty in their fouls, than 
mere imagination, Such may have imagines Yovis, or 
“© galeata Minerva, as he in Tully {peaks; fome idea of an 
«idol in their minds, but none of AE true God.” 
Whatever veltiges of God, and natural notices of him, re- 
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+ Cicero a heathen afferteda great truth, Mominer nature obedientean ho- 


,mint nocere non polfe. i.e. A man vbedicut to the law of natrre cannot burt @ 
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main yet in the minds of men; yet fich is the dreadful dege- A 
neracy and corruption of man’s nature fince the fall, that not». 
only the grofly ignorant and illiterate world of mankind are |). 
willing to forget God, and ly buried in the dult of earthlinefs ae, 

>, and carnality; but alfo the learned world, being the fame jam 
way corrupted, do generally abufe their learning and parts,' game 
while not fanétfied by grace, to the‘further overthrow of re- 3am 
gion, and increafe of Atheifm, by employing the noble facul- sa 
ties and reafon that God has giventhem, notto the glory and 4. 
honour of that God, but rather in nighty attempts to-blot out, ” 3% 
if poflible, the remembrance of his name inthe world, and bury .#. 
it under the duft and rubbifh of fenfesand phantafins: About , 
which, rules of philofophy are now a days cited, as if they A 
were rules of divinity; and as if the f{peculation of phan- 3 
tafms were any way concerned in, or helpful to the know. 
ledge of God and Chrift, in order to falvation: While yet “4 
mott of thefe, and fuch like philofophical fpeculations, both. 
ancient and modern, are but fruits and eftects of God’s 3 

‘ wrath,. againft a learned Atheiftical world, exprefled Rom... % 

i, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26,28. Becaufe that when they knew. if 

God, they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful, -¥,- 

but became vain in their imaginations, and thgir foolifh heart;, | 

was darkened. Profeffing themfclves to be wife, they be~. Bi. 
came fools; And changed the glory of the incorruptible God,>\4an" 
into an image made like to corruptible man. —Who changed the § ‘f° 

TRUTH of God into a lie; that is, fay fome, either the God “4 7 

of Truth, orthe true God, intoan idol, whichis a lie ; or the 4, 4 

true fentiments and notions they had of God, and were taughe. 7 

them, ver/. 18, i9, 20. by the light of nature, and the book of the i:fRs. 

creature, thefe they changed into lying imaginations and cons; t 

ccits. For this nee ae them upto vile ajfections.— And e-: 4a . 

ven as theydid not like to retain God tu their knowledge, God gave s, 

themover toareprobate mind, or,asitisinthe margin, 4 mind | 

void of judgment. And fome, becaufe they received not the love 
of the truth, God fends them flrong delufrons, that they fhould 

believe a lie, 2 Uheff. ti. 10, 11. Howthe forefaid rule about A} 
shantafims can fuit the fubjed relating to the knowledge of God 

in Chrift, may eafily appear to any that confider, that there can 

be no greater oppofites than thefe two, namely, the natural fan- a 

cies or imaginations of man, and the knowledge of God and 4 

Chrift. Mens proud thoughts, yea, natural reafonings and high @& 

imaginations, exalt themfelves again{t the knowledge of God, 

and cannot be overthrown, but by the weapons that are not car- 

| «=o mal, but mighty through God to the pulling down of thefe 

: ftrong holds of Satan, 2 Cor. x. 4, 5, The catnal mind or 
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wifdom of the flefh, is enmity againft God, Rom. vill. 7. 
The naturalman receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: 
For they are foolifhnefs to him; neither can he know them, 
becaufe they are fpiritually difcerned, 1 Cor. il. 14. If the 
very wifdem and underttanding of the wife and prudent 
Roof this world mutt be deftroyed, and brought to nothing, 
EF Cor. i. 19, 20. to make way for the knowledge of God and 
Chrift; it were ftrange, to think that notions and phantafims 
could be helpful to it. . 

Thoueh the thought and imprefs of a fest is natural to 
all, as hath been faid, fo as none can banifh utterly from 
himfelf this thought, That there is a God; yet all have loft 
this knowledge of God, that was the glory of man in his cre- 
ation. ‘ The eye is born (fays Charnock, vol. II. p. 442.) 
“© quite blind to fpiritual, but purblind only to natural know- 
- © Jedge. God, in his exact fearch in the world after its pol- 
lution, found not a man_ but was as ignorant as he was 
corrupt, Pfal. xiv. 2, 3. And the Apottle expounds it 
“© asa charge againtt the whole world, ews and Gentiles, 
Rom. iii. 9, 10, 11. We are no more born with the fa- 
ving knowledge of God in our heads and hearts, than 
with skill in philofophy and mathematicks; no, nor fo 
much; for we bring into the world a faculty capable 
cof them by ordinary inftruétion, but incapable of ty o- 
ther without fpecial illumination. -’Tis as pollible (fays 
the fame author) to read the law in tables of ftone, after 
-€ they are pounded to duft, as to read true notions of God 
by and Chritt in lapfed nature, Eph. iv, 17, 18." ibid. p. 443. 
This natural ignorance among men under the gofpel is 
wilful; many have no defire to know what they ought to 
know of God, that their confcience may not prefs them 
to do what they know.—That knowledge which is the or- 
hament of the foul, they account thd torment of their 
contcience. The underftanding and natural wifdom is 
employed in any vile fervice, rather than inquiries after 
God; and with more delight entertains a natural difco- 


«very, than a divine revelation. —— The natural notions 
«of God men are not willing naturally to cherifh; they 
“© would raze out the engrayen letrers: Bur, fince they are 
«cc 


fo deeply imprefled, as not to be obliterated, they fill 
«the charaéters with dirt; keep them by unrighteoufnefs 
«© from being legible, that they may be fecure in the practice 
© of their unworthy principles, Rowe. i, 28. They like not to 
retain God in their knowledge. —The imaginations which 
“ Jift up themfelyes againft the knowledge of Chrilt, are the 
«* darlings; 


a 
n 


A 
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& darlings ; a mighty unwillingnefs to have them pull’d down, 
“and faz’dto the ground, 2Cor. x. 5, 6.” 

As the fame Author fays elfewhere, that a man may be 
theologically knowing, and yet fpiritually ignorant; fo I 
may fay, ainman may be philofophically knowing, and yet 
theologically ignorant. Though Mr. Locke's philofophy ‘is 
Not univerfally approven; yet many will acknowledge fe was 
a learned philofopher. But found divines will foon fee how 
he bewray'd his ignorance of divinity, efpecially in making 
no light, evidence or knowledge fuperior to natural ; which 
he makes threefold, viz. fenfitine, rational and intuitive. 
By this laft he means that whereby we know our own exilt- 
ence, and which he calls felfevidence. ‘It is faid alfo in his. 
book on human underftanding, p. (mihi) 394. “ Traditio- 
** nal revelation (and, by the by, we have no other) may “ 
make one know propofitions knowable alfo by reafon; x¥ 
** but not withthe fame certainty that reafon doth.” And 3 
elfewhere he aflerts, “ That, to talk of any other Jightin the | 
** mind, befides that of felfevidence, reafon and fenfe, is 
to: put ourfelves in the dark.” On thefe accounts the 
Iearned and pious Profeflor Halyburton examines and refutes + 
his grofs opinion, (Effay concerning the reafon of faith, po Be 
122. ec.) at confiderable length. Mr. I/aac Chauncy, in his 
‘Catechi/m, p. 252. to that quettion, Whence arifeth infalli- yi) 
bility of affurance? Anfwers, Only fiom infallible evidence, Gi 
which is divine teftimony, whence the demonftration of the 6h 
Spirit is more infallible, than all that arifeth from fenfe or, fy 
reafon, 1 Cor. ii, 4. Rom. iii. 4. Prov. xxx. 6. 1 John v. 10., 
> Numb, xxiii. 19, 1 Sam. xv. 29. Heb. vi. .18. eg 
As Mr. Locke has the word of God, the faced oracles, © 
AMtanding againft his principles; fo he feems fometimes to 
glory in fetting hime-lf directly in oppotition to found di-. 
vines and philofophers that have gone before him. I have 
not had occafion to confult Mr. Henry Lee, or any other | 
that write again{ft him direétly, befide the learned Profeflor 
Halyburton above named. But, though none ought to fol- . 
low the opinions of other men except in fo far as found a- 
greeable to the ward of God; yet ila producing examples 
from others, .(as the learned Toffanus fays,) gives not only , 
delight, but authority and creditto a man’s difcourfe, There- 
fore, befide what 1 have faid, I give my judgment tn op- 
pofition to the above aflertions of Mr. Locke; in the words 
of fome great authors. Charnock, on this head, may be the 
more noticed, that he is owned to bea great philofopher, | 


as well as a divine; and as remote from enthufiafin, as Mr. 
j Locke; 


et 
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i Locke, yet how oppofite to his unfcriptural fentiments, may 
Appear from vol. 11. p. 435. “ Thisteaching, fays he, is by 
“the Spirit, John xiv. 17. 1 John ii. 27. who inwardly 

:. © prefents the excellency ‘of God and Chrift to the under- 

;. * ftanding, as the word doth to the ear; and that not like 

i ** a flah of lightning, that gives a vanifhing light, and leaves 

us in a worfe darknefs than it found us; but he abides as 

a Spirit of truth.— It is his demonftration; and therefore, 

pe poner al: 1 Cor. ii, 4. and furer than any demonftration 

v reafon, by how much the teacher is above all the rea. 
fon in the world, It is the Spirit that fearches the deep 

, © things of God, 2 Cor. ii. 9, 10. myfteries above the ken 

\ “ of corrupted reafon, and hid in the (eee place of the Moft 

‘\ «€ High. Since therefore this knowledge is a fruit of di- 

¢ “ vine teaching, and from an infinitely wife and infallible 

) teacher, the foul of a believer is more aflured of the rea- 

lity of it, than it is of its own life and being. He knows 

by fenfe and reafon that he lives; but the knowledge he 

« has of God and Chrift, is by the Spirit, a principle infi- 

_ “ nitely fuperior to both the other.” ‘To this purpofe is that 

: OF the learned Davenant, in Coloff. p. 212. “ No power 

can do any thing againft itfelf, or above itfelf. Human 

underftanding therefore by itfelf cannot believe; whence 

5. «¢ it is neceflary, that it be Sng hened with a more power- 

~« fullight and a more powerful illumination. In this light 
‘¢ then, the eating both conceives the propofition 

4 © Which is believed, and at the fame time fees the formal” 

re" reafon why it fhould be believed: But this rea/on is no 

mui€* medium or mean either demonftrative or fcientifick ; but 

Be jut the divine authority; for faith infufed fhews to the 

“36 underflanding that do&rine which is believed, to have 

“© come from God.”’ Another great philofopher + fays, “ Hu- 

man underftanding hath not any medium by which it can 
evidently know things that are fupernatural; becaufe they 
have not a caufe in nature, by which they can be known; 

“ for fo they would not be fupernatural. Hence, no myfte- 

ries of faith are to nature evidently known, though yet 

“ they are certain, firm, and infallible; becaufe divine reve- 

lation, by which they are known, is void ofall error, and 

«* cannot contift with falfhood. Yea, fays he, if the myfte- 

<< ries of faith could be evidently known-by human under- 

“ ftanding, then they might be known by infidels; nor would 

« faith be neceflary ; nor would it be. the fubftance and evi- 

dence of things not {cen, but of things that are feen; can- 


-- trary. 
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““ trary to the nature and defcription of faith, which God? 
*“ himfelfthas given in his holy word.” i: 
From all which it may appear, not only how vain, vena- “me 
mous and vitious that philofophy is, which, mifimproving ..4 
and mifapplying fcholaftick axiomsfand theorems, fets up hu- gi 
man fenfe and natural reafon againtt divine faith a re- We 
vealed religion; but alfo how impertinently and abfurdly »{ 
Mr. Robe’s philofophical rule about the fpeculation of phan-. & 
tafms, is adduced upon fuch a theological fubjeét, as this of 4 
the knowledge of God and Chrift; as if thefe were nécefla- “k 
ry and helpful to this knowledge. How oppofite {uch do- 14 
€trine is to the word of God, and to the folid divinity and. 
found paiaionhwabore quoted, readers may judge. What- of 
ever truth that rle may import, as it relates to the natural 4 
knowledge of natural and corporeal things; yet it has no re-.% 
Jation at all to objeéts of faving faith or fpiritual knowledge,! 2 
except fitch a relation as darknefs hath to light. But, le! 
any think Mr. Robe is here mifteprefented, I own, he feems "gi 
to adduce that rule only in fupport of his darling maxim a- “4 
bout the neceflity of an imaginary idea of Chriftas man, un- ‘4 
to the faith of his being God-manin one perfon, and fo nay Ye 
be fuppofed to adduce it pertinently enough; becaufe here ‘is ‘3 
a corporeal object, that cannot be known or conceived with- 
out a corporeal phantafm. But this fancy of Chriftas man, is % a 
indeed buta fancy, that pertains neither to the a& nor tlie ob- & | 
ject of faith; for as faith in God centers inhis Deity ; fofaithss 
tn Chrift centers in his perfont. And to form an rasa j 
idea of the manhood, is no idea at all of the perfon Go -+ if 
man; which, being a fpiritual and fupernatural object, can-.¥ 
not poflibly be the objeé of an imaginary idea: For, fecing 4 
Chrift as man is no perfon, and in his perfon no iman, to -4 
havean imaginary idea of God-mazn, or of that perfon as man, :: 
is a mere contradiction, both to philofophy and divinity, to’- 
reafon and religion. And therefore, unlefs Mr. Robe were to 
fhew, that the object of faith is a corporeal object, and that 
the glorious perfon of Chrift is to be known by the help of 
corporeal phantafins, therule which he adopts, viz. Oportet 
intelligentem phanta/(mata /peculari, mutt be quite overthrown, 
and an oppofite one more fuitable putin place of it, namely, 
Oportet intelligentem phanta/mata [upprimere, (ubverterc, (ub- 
ruere; that, inftead of gazing into the glafs of images and 
airy phantafins, where men can fee nothing but fhadows, they 
may look into the glafs of gofpel-truths and divine revelation, 
where faith will find folid tooting. 
Scr. 
”'$ Charnock, vol. I. p. vast. 
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SecrT. IV. 


2, thoughts ought to be real and religious, not imaginary and 
‘ idolatrous; that we ought not to think of him as an objeét of 


ee knowledge, we will not envy Mr. Robe’s fight of itby phan- 
Fo; tafms and imaginary ideas. ‘ 
. eels queftion, fays he, (ibid.) between you and me, is 
yf" not, if we may think upon, and have an imaginary idea 
8 3© of Jefus Chrift as a mere man, or as man Hite to ufe 
«Mr. Erskine’s words; for this is agreed upon all hands, 
Wfe€ we may not, orc.” Anfwer. What he here fays is agreed 
on all hands, can never be agreed to by any that know what 
py they are faying. An imaginary idea, as Mr. Robe fays many 
ates, hath no other objet but what is merely corporeal : 
¥ And therefore it is with abhorrence I repeat his words about 
we an imaginary idea of Fefus Chrift ; which idea, according to 
+ himfelf, can make him think of no more but a mere human 
body; and confequently cannot conceive of fo muchas even 
-aimere man; for a mere man is fomewhat more than a mere 
body, or corporeal thing. Yet Mr. Robe fays, we may not 
4 have animaginary idea of Jefus Chrift as a mere man. And 


‘thus he now makes fomething more than a mere man to be 


y 

gat 
a 
& 


2 the objeét of that idea. If my reader have eyes in his head, 
* he cannot mifs to fee here a heap of mere contradiations. A- 
~) gain, he fays, in this fame paragraph, thatanima inary idea 


of Chrift as man is fometimes neceflary,-wfeful and profitable 
' to our right knowledge of him, and ufe-making of him as 
"Mediator. If itbe fometimes neceflary, this feems to fuppofe 
it is not always fo. But this is inconfiftent with what he or- 
,  dinarily fays through his letter, thatut is fo abfolutely necefla- 
; Re fee ry 

ry 
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“ry, that it is impoffible to conceive of Chrift aright without it," 


‘Sit’ to be, and we are agreed that it'is not.” Remark. (1.) 


, Since Mr. Robe will have the objeét of his imaginary idea to be, 
-a part of the objeé of faith, why fiould he here’ be obliged*; 


"he will oppofe, becaufe he cannot believe in a God-man withé ' 


fancy, as it relates to this object, is no part of faith, either 
-s actively or objettively : Which feems to make himneitherof 4 


“@¢ 


I may here alfo remark on the beginning of this paragraph « 


/, of his, that, if an imaginary idea can conceive of Chrilt no & 


other way, but at beftas a mereman, or aman fimply, and “3 
yet Mr. Robe owns we may not conceive of him fo, that is, ,, 
it isnot lawful, but Gnful; then he proves, to my hand, that “ 
all amarinary ideas of ‘Chrift as man are unlawful, and con- 
fequently ufelefs and unprofitable: Which ought to be abhor- 
red and abandoned by all that would believe in him, and 
make ufe of him-as Mediator, God-man. - ; 
- “ The queftion, fays he, (ib.) is not whether conceiving 
“* of Jefus Chritt, or having an imaginary idea of himas man, * 
‘be faith, or any part of faith; for this we never afferted ‘ 
Here’ Mr. Robe (as many times elfewhere) makes conceiving > 
of Chriff the fame! with rote an imaginary idea of him as 
man. ' But thefe I utterly deny to be the fame; for we may’ 44 
conceive Chrift by faith to be what he truly is, namely Gods ’% 
mani; which no imaginary idea can do. It cannot fo much.4 
as conceive of his manhood, as it impofts his being a rational, 
intelle@ual creature. Nay, that idea forms only in the mind 3 
but ‘a falfe-image of his true body, as true; becaufe, as Mr.‘ 34 
Robe himfelf elfewhere declares, thatidea can have no obje& i: 
but what is corporeal. ‘It canrife no higher, to judge of what ¥& 
is true or not true. This belongs to a fuperior faculty. (2%) 34 


mt 
to own this, that it is neither faith, nor any pact of its. nay,% : 
not objettively. Why then, he feems to declare him(elf of.2 

my opinion unawares, though he be fighting againft it ; namee #3 
ly, That that cannot be any part of the objett of faith which Bey 
is perceptible by every man’s fancy, &c. But: yet this opinion " 


s 


— 


out the fancy of a man, or of a human body; and yet this .<! 


my opinion, nor of his own. But of this more elfewhere. : a 
' Inthis fame 34th pagehe pretends to open up an amazing ’*} 
{cene in the following words; “ Allow me (fayshe) thento { 
open up an extraordinary and amazing {cene to the reader, |. 
in prefenting him wich a few citations from fome of oir | F 
‘* principal divines, aflerting all I have faid, asthe great, nee ig 
** ceflary and comfortable truths of the glorious gofpe, and, «3 
** canfequéntly, your oppofite propofitions, as falfe and hee -§ 
**“retical—— This may poflibly let well-meaning people into *g 

i : ° ** your 
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/*€ your management, and convince them how ready you are 


~ € and may poffibly prevent fome being led into herefy by 
: €€ your pofitions and reafonings.”” Remark. Sure: fomething 
Every extraordinary is to follow, and Mr. Robe’s opinion is to 
be confirmed toa demonftration ; and our {chifm, herefy and 
t falfhood, muft be expofed, anda fwatch of Mr. Rote’s infight 
E into the truths of the glorious gofpel, by the confonancy of 
t his doétrine with that of famous divines. What pity is it, if, 
FE notwithftanding all this confidence, his authorities failhim, fo 
fe far as to make quite againft him! oS Se 
5 « The fir? I fhall prefent you with, (fays he, p. 35.), isapaf- 
© fage from the late learned and godly Mr. Rutherford’s \et- 
'€ ters:——- I. know God is caften (if I may {peak [o) in a [weet 
BY «© mould and lovely image,in the perfon of that heaven's jewel the 
of Man Curist; and that the fteps of that fteep afcent and ftair 
© to the God-head, is the flefh of Chrift, the new and living 
<< way: And there is footing for faithin that curious ark of 
BY the HUMANITY: Therein dwelleth the Godhead mar- 
RB: << ried upon our humanity, &c.” Thefe words of Mr: Rather- 
KX: ford Mr. Robe cites in oppofition to mine, wherein I contend- 
eed againit his imaginary idea of Chrift as man. And fo 
ec {trange is my antagonift’s blindnefs, that he does not fee how 
"Mr. Rutherford’s words refute that imaginary doétrine as much 
weeas Ido. I could feck no better witnefs againft Mr. Robe’s 
B he cites and marks with a different character, as favouring 
Re his imaginary notions. ‘Mr. Rutherford fays, There is footing 
befor faith in that curious ark of the humanity: But does he 
t fay, there is footing for fancy or any imaginary idea? Nay, 
Ue fays he, in that ark dwells the Godhead married upon our 
3 humanity. It is plain, Mr. Rutherford here means the hypo- 
" ftatick union between the divine and human nature. And 
ee will Mr. Robe fay, that this can be the objeé& of an imagina- 
‘ry idea? or can he form in his head the image of an ark 
wherein the Godhead dwelleth? Nay, there is no footing 
¥; here, as Mr. Rutherford fays, but for faith, Again, what 1- 
fi. mage can Mr. Robe form in his head of the fteps of that ftair 
' to the Godhead, namely, the flefh of Chrift, the new and li- 
} ving way? Is that new and living way confecrated through 
. the vail of Chrift’s flefh, a corporeal obje& for an imaginary 
» idea? or is Chrift’s human Hedge new and living way ? Is 
© not Chriftz-as]God-man, Mediator, that new and living way ? 
‘Can that which is declared to be footing for faith, be cited 
‘ with judgment, as if it were a footing for fancy and imagi+ 
_—_ i See naxy 


i “© to caft up the moft: facred truths, to maintain your {chifm, 


Sx'mental image of Chrift in the brain, than thefe very words -©. 


« 


imaginary idea? when yet the wards are about the perfon 


“© rious ark of the humanity? Xs this to be a help or hinder- 
-** ance to faith? Isthis to be no ae the objeé of faith 2 
1 


i remote from all Mr. Robe’s imaginary ideas; which ftillhe 
th 
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nary ideas? Indeed Mr. Rutherford’s words are more {piri- 4 
tual than that ahy of them can be the objeé of a corporeal 4 
or fenfitive idea: Nay, they feem to tranfcend Mr. Robe’sin- 
telle@uals, as well as his corporeal powers ; otherwife he would ,4 
never have dreamed that his imaginary ideas had any footing 4am 
here.§ Would he think I were {peaking judicioufly, if I Niould ¥ 
fay, that he cannot believe that the fieth of Chrift isa ftair # 


per objeé of faith, but only of fenfe and fancy. But it would 2 
feem Mr. Robe lays moft drets upon Mr, Rutherford’s words 
Which he puts forth in capital letters, when {peaking of our 7M 
Redeemer, and calling him the Man Curtst. Butis it pof- #3 

fible Mr. Robe can dream, that this was meant of Chrift’s hu. ee 
man nature, or human body, as it is the obje& of an’ 


of that heavenly jewel, the man Chrift; whofe perfon, Mr. © 
Robe owns, cannot be the object of any fuchidea. Yethecites '. 
my words in Oppofition to Mr. Rutherford’s forefaid words, «' 
and then terms mine horrible propofitions ; adding, “© How 
“© do thefe agree with what he faid, That the fteps of that fleep 
“© afcent and ftair to the Gadhead ts the Acth of Chrift, the 


“€ new and living way ; and there is footing for faith in that cu- 


** How do they agree with what he fays of cafting his love | 
“© firt upon the Man Curist?” Here Mr. Rutherford adds 
the reafon, which Mr. Robe does not, inthe refuning thereof, 
namely, ** I fhould fee all the three bletled perfons through 
“him.” Which explain his Wordsquite away, yea infinite- 


inks Mr. Rutherford’s words favour, becaufe he defigns our 
Redeemer, the man Chriff, Hence Mr, Robe comes three times 
| over 


' 


a 


we teem eee 
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~ over that title in big letters; therefore 1 muft offer fome re- ff 
marks farther upon it. . 
Mr. Robe boalts of what he has advanced about an imagi- 
nary idea, as if it were fomelpart of the great, neceflary and 
comfortable truth of the glorious gofpel, and, confequently, 
my opinion falfe and heretical: Whereas indeed I never had 
fuch a fwatch of a Minifter’s ignorance of the gofpel, and — 
ignorance of the meaning of his own words. _ Here notice, , 
(1.) Mr. Rutherford {peaks of the man Chrift; but Mr. Robe 
{peaks of Chrift as man: And yet Mtr. Robe fancies that Mr. 
Rutherford {peaks as he does. But thefetwo differ as much 
as heaven differs from earth, and Godfrom man. This I fhall 
make plain, I think, to the capacity of any child fix years 
old. Chrift being the name of a perfon, an particularly the . 
*’ nerfon‘of our Redeemer God-man, the man Chrift is God; 
a Chritt as man is not God: The man Chrift is a perfon; 
but Chrift as man is no. perfox. This I fhall further make e- 
vident. The man Chritt is the obje& of faith and adoration ; 
~’. but Chrift as manis acreature, neither the objeé of faith nor 
worfhip. (1.) [here affert, Thatthe man Chrift is God; be- 
cauforthe fcripture declares, that our Redeemer, the Lord Jefus 
“+ Chrift, being the eternal Son of God, became man, and fo 
4: is God manitefted in the flefh. (2.) I aflert, That Chrift as 
man is not God; which is as great a truth, as when I aflert, 
that Chritt as God is not man, Even fo Chrift as man is not 
God; becaufe hehath two diftin& natures, the divine and hu- 
°.; man, whichpcannot be confounded. (3.) laflert, That the 
man Chrifl is a perfon; becaufe he who is the man Chritt, is‘ 
God, the {econd perfon of the glorious Trinity. (4.) 1 af- 
" fert, that Chriff as man is not a perfor ; becaufe, if he were 
# + a perfon as man, -and a perfon as God alfo, he would have 
.. two perfons: But he is God and man in two diftinét natures 
-and one perfon for ever. It is plain, the man Chriff then is 
God: Bur Chrift as man is not God, but a creature of the 
. human kind; for Chrift, the {econd 4dam, wasas truly made 
of a woman, as the woman at firft was truly made of aman, 
\ It is plain alfo, the man Chrift isa perfon ; but Chriftas man 
is nofperfon, but}a nature, not divine, but human. Hence 
it follows, that to have a natural conception and imaginary 
idea of Chrift as man, is toconceive of athing that is neither 
God nor a perfon, butamere human creature, that is no per- 
fon, no God. And, tomake this the objeét of faith and wor- 
- fhip, is gtofs idolatry. The man Chrift is the anointed Son 
of God, the glorious Redeemer, the only objec of faving faith : 
But Chrift, asman, andthe imaginary idea of him as man, be- 
: ing 
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ing an idea of his human body as fuch, this hutnan body, as 


fuch, is the object-of-fenfef; and can no more in itfelf, oras:) % 
fuch, be the object of faith, than any other human body can J 


be. tre t 

- How much then Mr. Ruther ford’s do&trine differs from Mr. 

Robe's, may be evident to all who read what Mr. Robe himfelf 
ere cites; and how near to my doétrine, may be further e- 


vident from Mr. Rutherford’s words elfewhere, ina treatife - } 


of his upon Marth. ix. 27.—31. intitled, The power and pre- 
valency of faith and prayer ;. where, p: 16, he fays, ‘* Every 
** man naturally born of a woman hath a perfonhhip of his 
own, and fubfifteth by himfelf: But God, afluming man’s 
nature, took the nature, but affiumed not man’s perfonhhip ; 


.*© for then he behoved to lay afide his own perfonfhip, and 


affume our perfon: But it was not good, that Chrift fhould 
s* lay afide any thing that he had from cient We had 
need of his perfon in the mediation between 


od and us. _is4 


‘© —Jt was the Godhead that only could make his blood to »'% 


“© be the blood of God, and perfume it with infinite merit.” 3 
—p.17. ‘ If Chrift had kept both his own perfonality, and. 
e..** alfo aflumed ours, Chrift fhould have been two perfons, - 


*< two fons, two faviours.—— Now, man’s nature fubfifteth % 


* perfonally with the nature of the Son of God in the fubfift- ‘= 
* ence and perfonfhip of the Sonof God.” p.18. ‘* This is: ($4 
«* the greateft wonder in heaven, (If xliii. rt. I, even Lam 
*: the Lord, and befides me there is no Saviour; there is but” 
“€ one,) That man is made the fame I and perfon with God, + 3 
* not Ee but in union. There is but one fingle 1, &. 


‘- one perfonfhip between both the Godhead and the man- 


a *** hood; but that is a ftrong one.”"——p. 19. ‘* Angels think 


fe it their new heaven, 1 Pet.i. 12. above their aM heaven, 
©€ to draw afide the curtain, and look in to this wonder of 
« glory.—— The effence and nature of God did not fimply, 
*© as nature, aflume the manhood, for then fhould the Fa- 


7: *¢ ther and Holy Ghoit (which have the very fame nature, 


«* and no other, with theSon) have been incarnate; but the 


© nature, as perfonalized in the Son only, did aflume our ' 


“©'nature.” Mr. Rutherford here exprefles the myftery of 


* Chrift’s humanity, as I have done elfewhere in other words: 


And Mr. Robe may try, if there be any footing for fancy here; 
for, in the words he cited, Mr. Rutherford told him there 


‘ was only footing for faith. yay the dagon of fancy fall down 


headlong before the ark of God. It is faid of Queen Flifa- 

beth, that, pafling the ftreets, and feeing fome of her pictures 

hang for figns that were not made like her, fhe was angry, 
i al 


_—~ 
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. and caufed them to be pulled down, and throwninto the fire 
(Arrow/{mith on Fohni. p.57-) ‘Fhe piéture of Chrilt form: 
ed in the brain byan imaginary idea, 1s no ways like him; 
and therefore muft be pulled down and deftroyed. 

“« The fecond paflage (fays Mr. Robe, p. 36.) is from the learn- 
«© ed Charnock; where, {peaking of this very fubje&, ima- 
“© ginary ideas, vol. I. p. 124. fhewing that -we muft by no 
© means conceive of God under a human or corporeal fhape, 
‘the faith, We may indeed conceive of Chrift as man, who 
bath in heaven the vefiment of our nature, and is Deus fi- 
 ouratus, though we cannot conceive the Godhead under a 
«© human fhape.” Remark, This expreflion of Charnock {eems 


a 


a 


thefe following things be confidered. (1.) There isno word 
¢ here of an imaginary idea of Chrift as man; which idea can 
have nothing for its obje& but a human body; and fo note- 
iy Ven Chrift as man, that is, his whole human nature ; far lefs 
ean ithave ChriftasGod-man; of whom Charzock {peaks un- 
der the name of Deus figuratus ; that is, an incarnate God, or 
* God in our nature, and fo of the perfon of Chrift denominate 
{ from his manhood, as all other divines ufe to do: And, 
“. though he fpeaks of Chrift’s human nature, or of, Chritt as 
‘man ; yet it is not as that is the object of an imaginary idea, 
; but as that man is a perfon, who hath in heayen:,the veft- 
«ment of our nature. Thus the view Charnock hath of -Chrift 
& asman, includes a view of his whole perfon; and fo isa ratio- 
# nal and feriptural view; which Mr. Robe’s is not. - (2.) When 
Sy Charnock {ays, We may conceive of Chrift asman, though we 
‘cannot conceive the Godhead under a human fhape; thoughit 
*. fuppofes we may, yea and cannot but conceive of his man- 
“shood under a human fhape or form; ‘yet it no way fuppofes 
¢ that what we thus conceive under a human fhape, is he ob- 
. jet of faith: Nay, fo far from this, that Charnock himf{elf, 
In that difcoufe, fhews, that all corporeal things are no other 
but the objects of fenfe and fancy. And hence, though he 
} {eens to go farther than fome other philofophers, in giving 
> Mr. Robe a handle to his imaginary dottrine, from his affert- 
ing, that our knowledge and thoughts of the mott {piritual 
: things is fo much by the help otf corporeal reprefentatians , 
}pyet it may be eafily gathered from Charnock's difcourfe, that 
the helpfulnefs he fpeaks of, is only objective, accidental and 
‘occafional, as Hiereboord and De Vries explain that point »which 
‘ZT have fhewn elfewhere in thistra@. YetCh :rnpck here jsifo 


= 
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/ Chrift under a human fhape belongs to the objea of faith, 


* to anfwer Mr. Robe’s purpofe; yet in reality it does not, if — 
= 


q far from fuppofing, that the fancy and imaginary notion of-- 


or. 


a, - 
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“© gure nothing but under acorporeal notion, till, by an at- 


«© whichis fpiritual, exc.” And then concludes that paragraph, (7 


* €€ fufes itfelf about the world. (Then he cites Gerard, yg 


“. € heaven, but in Chrift. The vifion of Chrift in his glori- 
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or fpiritual knowledge, that he plainly enough intimates, that # 
it does nat fo much as belong to rational knowledge; and 
therefore fays, p. 125. That, though ftill there will be ‘fome 4 
dregs of matter flicking to our conceptions; yet we ftill judge .4 
by arguments and reafoning, what the things are we think of 4 
under thefe material images. Then hecites Nazianzen, fay- ' 
ing, ** A corporeal image will follow us,’ as a fhadow does the 
** body, while we are inthe body, and furrounded with flefh- 
ly matter, ec. So that there is a natural inclination to fi- 
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tentive application of the mind and reafon to the objet ,§ 
“* thought upon, we feparate that which is bodily from that 


faying, Therefore what is offered by our fancy, fhould be pu- 
rified by our reafon, To which I add, that what is offered ; 
by fancy, and reafon fhould be purified by faith. Now, from “4 
what Charnock fays, it appears, that what Mr. Robe makes 
the obje& of his imaginary idea, is not the objeé& of rational 
knowledge; far lefs is it the ‘objeé of faith. | A 
' I’ fhall help Mr. Robe to a paflage in Charnock that feems |: 
much more’ to his purpofe, than any citation he has taken £4 
from him, vol. II. p. 476. “ There is alfo (fays he) a dif- — 
“© covery of God in the face of Chrift. Since the divine na- . 
“© ture falls not under the perceptions of fenfe, nor can be (ah 
‘« immediately known in itfelf by the underftandings of men, #4 
“© it fhines forth and {parkles in the face of Chrift, and dif-+# 
«* ing,) By knowing Chrift, who is man, we know God; & 
« becaufe the human nature is perfonally aflumed by the Son, 

“ ofGod. As hethat fees the body of a man, fees the man ‘3f 
“ confifting of fouland body, becaufe the foul and body are“ ; 
“© united together, and make one compofition, though the ¥j 
«© foul in itfelf be invifible; fo he that fees the human na- 
** ture of Chrift, is rightly faid to fee God, becaufe the hut 
«* man and divine nature are perfonally united in Chrift, 
¢* though the divinity in itfelf be invifible. And indeed we 
“© cannot conceive any other fight and knowledge of God in 


«© fed human nature,. is a-feeing of God face to face. So | 
«© that whofoever fees Chrift with his bodily eyes, or with the, #- 
«© eyes of his mind, fees God; he fees and knows God, not 
«< immediately and direétly, but mediately and confequently.”’ 
I feeno patie could have been fo pat for Mr. Robe as this: 
And yet it will not quadrate with his doérine, relating to the. 
imaginary idea of Chrift as man, that is, of his Zona | 
ecaule 
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becaufe, when Charnock here fpeaks of feeing God in the 
‘face of Chrift, he means the perfon of Chrift, as he fhews 
B® in the page preceeding ; where alfo, {peaking of Philip’s i- 
-gnorance in faying, John xiv. 9. Shew us the Father, and it 
b (ufficeth us, implying, That the Father.was to be feen with cor- 
! eae eyes, and of Chrift’s anfwer with a reproof, He that 

ath feen me hath seen the Father, he adds,” The Son hath 
P< yendered the Father fpiritually vifible in his petiond his ex- 
“ cellency, majefty, and inexpreflible kindnefs to man fhine 
© forth in Chrilt as a lively and clear image, ec. 
_ © Chrift God-man is the image of God, His humanity 
g, “ abltradly confidered was no more the image of God, than 
“Adam was by creation’: And he ts fo the image of God, 
Ae that whofoever hath feen him and known him, hath feen 
6¢© and known the Father alfo: Which cannot be faid of a 
 pidture; for he that fees a picture, cannot be faid to fee 
© the object reprefented by the picture, which expreffes on- 
 ESlythre outward figure, form and lineaments; (and thus far 

«© only, 1 add, goes the imaginary idea ;) but he is firch an 
: “ image ds reprefentsthe nature, features, attributes and in- 
', €© ward virtues of God. A piéture is but a fhadow ;_ but Chrift 


\ 


~ € is a fubftantial image of God; wherein the Divinity dwells‘ 


} 
. “ bodily, Col. ii. 9.’ There needs no plainer words againft 
f Mr. Rode’s imaginary do&rine: And yet more plain to me 


 feem the fame Charnock’s words, p. 498. ‘ He that fpiritually — 


«© knows the Son, knows the Father, John xiv. 9. not he 
 €¢ that fees Chrift corporeally, for then the unbelieving Pha- 
", € rifees might be faid to fee the Father; nor he that feeth 
© Chrilt intellectually, for then mere Chriftian Notionalifts 
© may be faid to fee the Father; but he that fees Chrift /pi- 
i, «¢ ritually, with aknowledge of faith, knows the Father; for 
; © the majefty and bounty of God fhine in Chrift as an exa& 
«< image.” Ilere Mr. Robe’s corporeal and imaginary ideas, 
though he fhould take in intelle@ual ones to help them, are 
quite overturned by that learned author, who he thought 
(would affitt him. 
Mr. Robe (ibid.) next cites Mr. Durham: But to as little 
purpofe; for both Charnock and Durham {peak of a ratio- 
‘ nal conception, a rational and fpiritual knowledge. But where 
will he get mea divine of common fenfe that {peaks of an i- 
maginary knowledge, or an imaginary idea of Chriftas man? 
This is a new term brought into divinity; which 1 fear has 
a new principle under it, according to that maxim cited by 
Hiereboord, p. 220. Qui fingit nova verba, fimul nova dog- 
mata fingit ; Words and terms are brought in with new prin- 
9 | S ciples 
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ciples and opinions. It argues Mr. Robe hath neither thought ‘ 
ot his own principles about imaginary ideas, nor the fpiritua- 4 
lity-of Mr. Durham's Doétrine, when he cites, as fur his 
purpofe, thefe words of Durham, namely, That he who is ' 
man, 1s alfo God, &c. Can he form in his mind or brain 
the image or picture of the man who is God, or of any of 
thefe propofitions relating to the human nature of Chritt, 

| which he cites from Durham on the, Revelation, in his Let- 

te p« 36, 37. And yet Mr. Robe has the confidence to fay, 
Pp. 37. at the foot, “* Can there be any thing more expretly 

. ** oppofite to all thefe heretical propofitions you {Mr. Fr- 
© fher\and Mr. Erskine have advanced, to lead peale toa 

‘« regardleflmefs and neglect of the human nature of Jefus ¢ 

Q “« Chritt?” = It is ftrange, if Mr. Robe-would have us here- Ff. 
tical, becaufe we allow the rational and, intellectual, and be- 
lieving conception of Chrift in his human nature, but not : 
of his fenfitive and imaginary conception. How vattisthe - 

-odds between thefe two, even in conceiving any mere man - 

‘upon earth? When we think of a man by our mere fen{i- 

tive powers, or by an imaginary idea, then we have noo. , 
ther view of him but in his outward bodily form, and draw } 
the picture of that in the brain: But, when we conceive of “4 
>a man rationally, or by an intelle€tual idea, then we view." 
him under intelligible confiderations, as a perfon either en-%& 

‘dued with, or deftitute of fuch and fuch graces, virtues, gifts, :s 

‘talents, offices, {tations, employments, charaéters, arts, ‘ii 
parts, learning, accomplifhments or endowments, relating 
to a rational creature of the human kind. Now, a rational, 4 

. knowledge and conception of Chrift as man, belongs to re- 4 
ligion; becaufe we cannot have a fpiritual knowledge, if it ng 

abe not rational: But a fenfitive knowledge, or imaginary ‘ 

idea of Chrift as man, belongs neither to reafon nor reli- ' 4 
gion, but only to fenfe and fancy. 

How judicioufly Mr. Robe cites even the very laft of his 

uotatigns from Durham, may be guefled, when thefe are 

Ar words, aang, Faith would not .nly refpecE Chrift fim- 
ply as Interceffor, but as an Interceffor, who is manin our na- 
“ture, who hath experience of our infirmities, and tender fym- 
‘pathy towards us. How can this be to his purpofe, when 
“the queftion is not, Whether the perfon Chrift in both na- 
tures, divine and human in one perfon, be the obje& of 

faith and fpiritual confideration ? which all grant; but, Whe- 

ther Chrift’s human nature, which Mr. Robe makes the ob- 

- get of fancy, can, in that refpect, be the object of faith? 

~ which 1 deny, and haye proyen to be abfird and abomi- 

: nable. 
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pable. The whole ftrain of his difcourfe feems to point at | 
belt toward this ftrange doétrine, viz. the making both the | 
| 

! 


natures of Chrift, divine and human, equal objects of faith 
and worfhip with his divine perfon. But it will foon ap- 
pear to thofe that are judicious, that to make Chrilt’s two 
E difting natures equally the objects of faith, as we do his 
} perfon, is grofs error and heterodoxy; and that to make | 
them both equally the objects of worlhip, as we do his per- 
fon, is grofs ignorance and idolatry. 
Mr. Robe boatts (p. 38.) of his having afferted that very 
truth all orthodox divines have aflerted before him; and adds, 
ef fhall forbear to adduce any more divines, unle/s anew call 
RM be for them. I fhall only here tell him, he can have no call 
\to cite more, becanfe he hath not yet cited one that makes 
F for him; and therefore his work is to begin: And I fhould 
) be content to allow him the ufe of my library, as wellas his 
own, to try his hand, if he can adduce but one divine that 
ever ufed, in treating divimry, this one fingle expreflion, 
 nainely, an imaginary idea of Chrift as man; for, till Mr. 
M Robe ufledit, and this nei imaginary work he is a promoter 
“pf, introduced it, I never heard nor read of it, 
m. “ Having then given (fays he, ibid.) a fair ftate of the 
i #° quettion, and fhewn my agreement and your difagreement 
fF with the oreateft and mott orthodox, yea reforming di- 
B. <* vines, | proceed to confider the arguments brought againft 
B <* my pofitions; and fhall begin with oe | Mr. Fifber’s] 
Bie** as reafon fhould, feeing you have a lafting claim to have 
~.€€ led Mr. Erskine and others into this pitiful fcrape, orc.” 
he Anfwer. In regard Mr. Robe here’ takes it for granted that 
a Me. Fiber hath been a leader to fome of us, in oppofing 
2 : Mr. Robe’s delufive work and imaginary doétrine, dnd brought 
Si us over to fome new opinion we never had betore, though 
I would reckon it my advantage, if even little child fhould 
. lead me in a right way, as it 1s faid, Ifa, xi. 6, yet 1 fhall 
for once not only deny my reverend brother Mr. Fifher the 
@’ honour of being my leader in this matter, but alfo demon- 
E. ftrate to Mr. Robe, that } was af the fame Prine ies in op- 
“ pofition to his imaginary religion, as now | am, before ever 
1 knew of fuch a man as Mr. Fifer. This 1 do, by rela- 
ting fome notes of a fermon I preached above twenty years 
ago, upon that text, What think ye of Chrift ? to which fome 
that are now eminent favourers of this delufiye work and 
jmaginary doétrine, were then ear-witnelles. .I cite the words 
as they are reprinted in the London edition, prefaced bythe 


reverend Mr. Bradbury, vol. 1. p. 39, 492 41s 422 432 é4~ 
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-ftately and majeftick perfon as ever you faw or herd te 


he know them, becaufe they are {piritually difcerned.—— 


e 


Hath God revealed his Son In you? Gal. i. 16. Have ‘Si 


you feen the Son? He that fees the natural fun in the sf 
firmament, hath a thought of it fuitable to the fight he 4 


hath thereof: But-a man that hath been born blind, J 
and never faw the light, he cannot have a right notion 
or thqught of the fun, though you fhould fpeak never fo HF 
much of the glory of it to him. I have heard of a may 
born blind, on whom a great deal of pains was taken to 
let him underftand what a vlorious creature the fun was, 
and what bright beams and rays it fends forth through all 
the world; buthe was fo far from having any rightthoughts 
about it, that, after all the pains taken on him that was. a 
pollible, he cries out, O now / (fays hie) I know what its re 
155 it is juftlike the found of a trumpet: Poor wan! there? c 
was the beft notion he could frame about it, tur he ne- ae 
yer had eyes. So it is here, Sirs; we are all born blind, 
having no fpiritual eyes, till God open the eyes of the 4 
underftanding, and enlighten the mind in fhe knowledge 4 
of Chrift. We may/fpeak of his glory and excellency 5. 
but the beft you make of him is, O he is like a all “- 
Pi 
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of! and fo you form theimage of a great man, fitting on a 
a lofty throne, cémpaffled about with fo many fparkling yy 
renients in fine robes; and what you have heard wit" 
your natural ears of any perfon, or fecn with your natural @ 
eyes, gr can conceive with your natural underftanding or 
reafon, helps you to, or furnifges you with materials for 
framing fuch a notion of him. But what is all this? It ‘4 
is nothing but an Image in your own brain, a carnal fan- }4 
taftical thought. The true Chrift js the image of the invifible ‘yj 
God, the wifdom of God, ‘and the power of God, God-:¢ 
man in one perfon. ‘ Now, have you got a 4 put dif. > 
cerning? for the natural man receiveth not the things of 

the Spirit of God: they are foolilhne/s tohim; neither can 
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This queftion then, What think ye of Chriff? is a trial “ 
of our faith; which faith is the evidence of things not 
feen. ‘We have’né more faith, than an ox ora horfe, if 
we. believe no more than we fee ‘or feel. Thére 
is’'a threefold feeing or feeling that is to be fepara- 
ted from believing.” The firf is a corporeal ‘fecing or 
feeling. Thomas thought it a better way to believe Chritt 
to be rifen, by feeing and feeling him, than by running 
to the promifes. But Chrift tells him, that the belk 
and molt blefled way was contrary to that, Joba xx. 29. 
. §* 2diy, 
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** adly, There is arational fecing, that is to be feparated 
from believing. Though none can believe without the 
. exercife of their rational faculties fpiritualized, and tho’ 
it be the higheft reafon to believe what God {peaks ; yet 
to make natural reafon the rule and ground of taith, isnot 
to believe at all, ove. 3dly, There ts a (piritual feeing,- 
“¢ thatis tobe feparated from faith. It is true,there is a {piri- 
$6 qual feeing of fanctified knowledge and underftanding that 
6 ie effential to faith: There is no believing without this 
“ (ceing, John vi. 40. but there is a fpirirual fecing of : 
, ** experience, coc.” From what I then delivered in this 
1; manner, it 1s evident, that my principles, in oppolition to 
Mr. Robe’s imaginary doétrine and ideal religion, are the very 
fame that J maintained, when neither Mr. Fi/ber could be 
my leader, nor Mr. Robe my antagonifi ; and that it is only 
Mrs Robe hiimfelf that hath been Jed into thie pitiful fcrape of 
- new doétrines and new delufions. 
: Mr. Robe fays, p. 3%. ‘© He never afferted, That an ima- 
-. & ginary idea of Chrift as man, was or could be an imagt, 
Y «nary idea of that perfon who is God-man.” Remark. 
If fo, then he mutt own that the perfon who ts God-iman, and 
_ whofe perfon hath no parts, being but one undivided per- 
fon, is the only objcét of faith ; and, confequently, the ob- 
“jedt of his imaginary idea, which cannot terminate on that 
perfon, can be no part of the object of faith. Therefore, 
whether he will or not, his aflertion leads him to be of that 
very opinion of mine, which he charges with blafphemy. 
And, if he won't take with the charge, 1 have as little rea- 
fon to do fo. : 

He aflerts, p. 39. 95 he does elfewhere, That he can never 
believe what he hath no idea or conception of; and, con- 
fequently, he cannot believe the glorified humanity of Chrift 
in heaven, without forming an idea or reprefentation of it, 

- as he docs of Enoch or Elias. I mutt fay, the comparifon 
y is odious. ‘The humanity of Chrift, as I neal aconeiell is in 
fuch a fituation, in our incarnate God, as to be beyond all 
natural conceptions ; infomuch that we cannot conceive tru- 
ly and ee of his human nature any other way than we 
conceive of his perfon, namely, by faith. 
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Mr. Robe fays, p. 41. ‘* To make an image of the fecond 
“ Perfon, or of God, is indeed exprefly forbidden: But to 
“ forbid 
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« forbid to make a true image, vould be to forbid an im- 
<« pofhibility ; neither is it forbidden as grofs idolatry. To 
«* worlhip {ych an image, is the idolatry forbidden. The 
«© making the image is forbidden upon another account. We 
«© do not charge the Lutheraas with grofs idolatry, becaufe 
*« they make fuch images, though we do the Papifts, who 
«* worfhipthem.” Remark. Mr. Robe cannot frec himfelf trom 
the charge of grofs idolatry he here mentions ; becaufe he not 
only allows the making in his mind animage of Chritt’s hu- 
than nature, but he allows divine worfhip tobe given to it; 
for he makes it a part ofthe object of faith, which faith is the 
- leading and principal part of divine worfhip. So that here, 

upon the matter, he proves himfelf to be an idolater. He 

condemns not the Lutherans for being image-makers, but the 
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mage are exprefly forbidden in the fecond commandment. 


And yet, ifa mental image of Chrift’s human nature by an i- 
maginary idea be allowed, as neceflary to faith or believing, 
it would feem that a molten image is preferable to a mental 


according to thé Popifh argument, Magis movent vifa, quam 


a clearer view, and more affecting knowledge of things, than 
any imaginary notion and niental image-thereof. Thus the 
fight of the fun with the eye is a far better view, than when 
one thuts his eyes, and only perceives it in his fancy and ima- 

‘ gination, or, when the fin is abfent, and at midnight, he 
forms an image of it in his mind. In like manner, fuppofe 
two men come into a houfe, the one with a mask upon his 

B eface, and the other without any mask, the fenfitive idea we 
F have of the unmasked face, is much more plain and clear than 
r othe imaginative idea we have of the face behind the mask ; 
which we can only imagine to be a face Itke that of fgme 
other man; but can have no fuch clear notion of it, as of the 
other. All which proves, that mere corporeity, or a human 
body, can be better reprefented to the mind by an outward 
corfioreal image fet before the bodily eye, than it canbe by 
any inward mental image, formed: a the ols of an imagi- 
nary idea; and, confequently, may be fuppofed to be much 
' more helpful than Mr. Robe's internal imagery ; which ought 
to be the more abominate, as it is the mother, cular 
fource of the former: Yea, it is the root on. which all the 
Bei 4 has : “profs 


Papifts for being image-worfhippers. Bur, in the concern of 
religion, both the making and Mira gone of any graven i- © 


image, and the Popifh way molt eligible. Why? Becaufe, «” 


andita; The feeing of things is more moving and affecting than | 
the hearing of them. Even fo likewife, the fight of the eyegives : 
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ledge of the Holy, Prov. xxx. 2, 3. (What is his name, and 


y “ are minds of men, andas many monttrous fhapes as thefe 
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*: Mr. Robe (p. 42.) Owns again, “ it is impoflible to haye~ 
‘lee any true imaginary idea of God. (But he fays,)*That to 
ee affert that we cannot receive Chrift, as offered in the go- 
«© (pel, without an imaginary conception of him as man, hath 
‘| «a tendency to lead people off from the true Chrift in the 
i © word, to a falfe Chritt upon the imagination : This is what 
i «¢ you | Mr. Fifher| have not made the leatt eflay to prove, 
7 «© and what you fhall never be able to do.” Remark. One 
would think it is very eafy to prove what Mr. Robe fo bold- 
_ dy thinks can never be done. This I do by the following 
argument in common form, . 
To affert, That a man cannot believe in Chrift without 
- that which neceffarily prejents a falfe Chrift to his imagi- 
nation; hath a native tendency to lead people off from the 
true Chrift in the word, to a falfe Chrift in the imagination. 
But to affert, Lhat a man cannot believe in Chrift without 
an imaginary conception or idea of him as man, 1s to affert 
that we cannot believe without that which neceffarily pre- 
fents a fal/e Chrift to the imagination. ‘THEREFORE it 
:. follows, That to affert we cannot believe in Chrift as offer- 
fs ed 
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ed in the Gofpel, without an imaginary idea of him as man, a 
- hath a native tendency to lead people off from the true Chrift' | 
in the word, to afalfe Chrift in the imagination. 1 know no- 
thing Mr. Rode can deny Here, but that part of the minor, 
: which fuppofes that his imaginary idea of Chrift as man, ne- 
ceflarily prefents a falfe Chrift to the imagination, and con- 
fequently hath a tendency to lead people off from the true 
Chrift in the word, to a falfe Chrift in the imagination. 
Therefore I prove this by the following arguments. 

_(1.) The true Chrift inthe word is fome other thing than 
a corporeal obje@: But an imaginary conception of Chritt 
as man hath no other thing but a corporeal object. Therc- 
fore an imf@ginary conception of Chrift as mian hath a na- 
tive tendency to lead people off from the tiue Chrift in the 
word, toa talfe Chrift in the imagination. Mr. Robe can 
neither deny the major nor the smunor, if confiftent with 
himfelf; and therefore the conclufion mutt hold. 

(2) The true Chrift in the word is the perfon God man: 
f= But Chrift reprefented in the imaginary conception as many, 
is not the perfon God-man. Therefore it follows, as above, 


B® that it leads co a falfe Chrift in the imagination. j 

4 - (3.) The tue Chritt held forth in the word, is exhibite ‘ya 
4 there as a Prophet, Prieft, and King: But no imaginary 

5 conception can have any ofhces or relations whatfoever for 

By its obje&. Therefore it leads to a falfe Chrift im the una- 4 

= gination. | 
f (4-) The true Chrift can be feen by faith no where but. j 


in the word: But an imaginary idea or conception cannot - 


; fee him in the word; which is fpirit and truth; the objet 
i ie of rational knowledge and faith, Therefore that idea 
yw leads toa falfe Chritt in che imagination. Ce 
f (5.) The true Chrift in the word is a whole Chrift. The ~ 
ri imaginary conception of liim as man, is nota conceiving of 
if a whole Chrift, Bat of a mere human body. Therefore it 


leads to a falfe Chrift in the imagination. 

(6.) The true humanity of Chrift in the word is a divine 
humanity, as Augufine exprefles it; becaufe the Word was 
made flefh, and is God in our nature: But the imaginary con- 
ception of Chrift as man, can include nothing divine. There- 
fore an imaginary conception of Chritt as man, hath a ten- 
dency to lead people oft from the true Chritt, and the true 
}; humanity of Chrift, in the word, to a falfe Chrift, and a falfe 
humanity, in the imagination, 

Arguments to this purpofe might be multiplied. But any 
A. one of thefe is fufficient to proye what Mr. Robe fays is im- 
1. poflible. 
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poflible. Yet he may fuppofe, his aflertion ftarids good, be- 
~ caufe flill, fays he, it is true, that there is no thinking of Chrift 
as man, or of his human nature, in the word, without an i- 
maginary conception of himasman inthe head; thatis, there 
ey ake be a rational nor religious apprehenfion of him 
S as Redecmer God-man, without a fenfitive and imaginative 
conception of him as man. This is as much as to fay, Mr. 
Robe cannot believe fuchan one he is told of is a reafonable 
“man, without an unaginary conception of him as man. But 
does that conception of himasa man belong either to the act 
of believing, or the object of that belief, namely, a rea- 
, fonable man as fuch? Every one may fee what confufion this 
Vis, and how the brutal and rational ideas are-miferably blend- 
Sed. Cana man’s intelletuals be feen with bodily organs > 
m Faith comes by hearing; and, becaufe a man cannot hear 
” withour ears, would it therefore be good fenfe to fay, he carf- 
K' not believe without ears? But, if he does not believe with 
S his ears, but with his heart, it is ridiculous to fay, he can- 
Not believe without his ‘ears. There is a vaft difterence be- 
XY tween aman, bearing what he believes, and his believing what 
the bears. Without hisears he cannot hear what he believes; 
RK bit yet with his ears he cannot believe what he hears. If he 
RB could believe with his ears, then it would be reafonable to 
v fay, he cannot believe without them. But, fince he doe&. 
e-not at all believe with them, to fay, he cannot believe what 
R he hears without them, is unreafonable ; becaufe he can as 
M little believe with them, Even {oone cannot believe in Chrift 
as God-man, fays Mr. Robe, without the imaginary idea of a 
man. But he can as little believe with it. Suppofe none can 
* believe withoutit, asanattendant; yetneither can any believe 
with it, as an afiffant: Its attendance may be unavoidable, 
‘while fleth and (piritare together; butits affiftance is unavail- 
able, becaufe all the knowledge that imaginary idea imports, 
is not fpiritual, but carnal; and isnotrational, but notional ; 
and therefore hath in it no food nor footing for faith, but 
®. for fancy. 
to Again, p. 42. there follows a mafter-piece of dreadful do- 
rine. “It is poflible, fays he, to have an imaginary idea 
«< of Chrift in his human nature; and it is not poflible that 
“we can think of the human nature of the true Chrift inthe 
*€ word, without a conception of him, or an idea of himin 
« the mind, bythe help and afliftance of that faculty called 
« the imagination; which is whatis all alongft called an ima- 
“* ginary idea. And this (N.B.) is as true a Chrift, as 
‘« Chrift in the word; if it be an idea of him, as held forth 
. T a 
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fancy, as the infallible truth of God gives us inthe word. If 


_ unt, putatrous habitus, putativus actus, smaginarins operator, 
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“in the word. For inftance: The true Chrift is held forth 
** to us in that word, 1 Tim.ii.5. For there is one God, and 


_** one Mediator between God and men, the man Chrift Septs. ae, 


Then le cites Flavel; but as far from his purpofe as Eat , 
from Weft. But to what is faid above lanfwer: Hereisvery % 
{trange language, and two very abfurd and abominable fup- 
pofitions. The frft is, That we may haveanimaginaryidea ° 
of Chrift as held forth inthe word. Whichis impoflible, ac- | 
cording to Mr. Robe’s own explication of that idea, unlefs 
Chrift held forth in the word were nothing elfe but a corpo- : 
real object. If the words of Chrift are /pirit and life, John. — 
vi.65. then his word is a fpiritual objeét, and cannot beap-. 
prehended by corporeal, but fpiritual powers. So that aman: f| 
might as well fay, he can fee with his ears, and hear with his«,}, 
eyes, or fee and hear with his hands and feet, as to fay, he “ 
can apprehend Chrift,..as held forth i the word, by an ima-+ 
ginary idea. The word is the object.of that knowledge and 
faith that can perceive truths, which are all fpiritual things ; 
but cannot be the objeét of that fancy that can perceive nothing. 3 
but the images of things, which are all corporeal. 2dly,'He- 4 
fuppofes, yea, plainly aflerts, That the Chrift perceived by an, *s; 
imaginary idea is as true a Chrift, as Chriftin the word; if + 
it be an idea of him as held forth inthe word. 1 have fhew-. 
ed, that an imaginary idea of Chriftas held forthin the word, :* 
is abfurd and impoffible ; and now I am to fhew, that the:! . 
other expreffion is vile and abominable. And I have fcarce'."¥¥ 
patience to read fuch horrible doétrine, importing thata repre~! 
fentation of Chrift by an image of him in the brain of a man, ® 
is as true a Chrift as the Chrift reprefented in the word of God. : ©: 
How ftrangely muft the man be attached to his imaginary no-! "4 
tions, that makes the reprefentation of Chrift therein as true’ * 
“as the reprefentation of him in the divine word? He makes: 
his imaginary idea to give us as truea picture of Chrift in the 


fo, thena corporeal Chrift in the imagination is as truly the 
object of faith, as the true Chrift, Immanuel God with us, is 
in the word; and fo a Chrift within us is as goodas a Chrift 
without us. Here is a wide door opened to dreadful Enthu- 
fiafm and damnable Quakerifm. For, if the Chrift we may 
feein the fancy, be astrue a Chrift as the Chrift we read of in 
the word, then he is reckoned no other but a phantattical 
Chrift, according to the dream of the old neeeiees Marcion 
and Valentinus; whom Tertullian refutes in thefe words: St 
Chrifft caro phantaftica, tum > omnia qua per carnem gefta 
: imagi- 
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| dngginaria Ths : If the flefh of Chrift be phantaftick, then 
all things that he did in the flefh were fo, a putative habits 
a putative abt, an imaginary worker, and imaginary works. 
: It is true, Mr. Robe fays, Chrift hath a true and real body : 

But, if Chriftin the fancy and imagination, beas trne a Chrift 
as Chrift reprefented in the word, then a Pea comeee Chrift 
is a true Chrift. They that advance fuch ftrange doétrines, 
deferve the fame name-that Tertullian gave to the Valentinians, 
when he faid, they were imaginarii Chriftiani, imaginary Chri- 
_. ftians. Mr. Robe’s language here feems to refemble the ac- 
i count we have of the Cartefianideas of God, which the learn- 
ted Maftricht refutes, Gangrana, p.- 213.—216, They made 
*. their vicarious gnd reprefentative ,idea ta be truly the fame 
| with the thing reprefented, as it is objeétively in the mind ; 
#’ and fo are chargedthere, (1.) With making God and the idea 
Kot him to be one and the fame; or, which is to the fame 
 purpofe, making God to be the idea of himfelf; which is an 
open and moft grofs contradi€tion. (2.) With making the 
: number of gods according to the number of ideas, And, 
E63.) With making (confequentially) that.idea, if it be God, 

the object of worhhip and adoration ; which wants nothing of 
Ay the croflett idolatry, whereby every one were bound to adore 
?. his own idea of God. (4.) Since they affert, (as he- proves 
from the words of Wittichins,) That we have in our mind the 
BR; idea of God, not indeed always aétually prefent, but that we 
“i can depromere ex nobis ipfis, bring forth by‘ or from our- 
a felves that idea ; hence it will follow, that we can make a 
‘= -god to ourfelves, and that out of ourfelves. To this pur- 


RB. pofe fpeaks Maftricht on the forefaid fubje&t. And itis ealy 
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4 king his imaginary Chrift a real and true Chrift, and as true 
a Chrift as Chritt in the word. Weare fure, that Chrift is 
the very fame thing the word of faith declareshim tobe. But, 

if Chrift as reprefented in whatever nature by any idea, andiu 
his human nature by an imaginary idea, be as true a Chrift, 

then the abfurdities above mentioned will equally follow. (1.) 

That Chrift and the imaginary idea of him are one and the 

fame; or that Chrift is an imaginary idea ; whichis dreadful. 

(2.) That, according to the number of imaginary ideas, fuch 

the number of Chvrifts ; thatis, confequently there is no Chrift 

at all; (as the fameauthor, wt fupra, argues from the fuppo- 

fition of more gods than one.) (3-) That the imaginary idea 

or image of Chriftin the head is the objeét of faith and wor- 

He and is to be deified and adored; which is the groflett i- 

dolatry. ‘(4.) That every one can make a Chrilt to himfelf 

T 2 our 


to fee how applicable all this is to. Mr. Robe’s doftrine, ma- . 
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faith, fo as to fay, Chrift received by faith into the heart, is ‘ 


~ fe. rule and ground of faith: Whereas Chrift in the heart is 4 
neither of thefe; becaufe the moft elevated and {piritual act- 
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out of hisown head, whenever he pleafes. I durit not {peak .; 
in Mr. Rode’s ftrain, even of the mott lively adtinys of faving’ 


a 
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as truea Chriftas Chrift held forth in the word; becaufe Chritt ; 
in the word is the perfect object of faith, exhibite in the per- 


ings of faith are attended with too many of Mr. Robe’s vain 
imaginary ideas. Hence, no man can lawfully believe in a 
Chrift as received into his heart, but as a Chrift revealed in the 
word. Chrift dwells in the heart by faith, Eph.iii.17. that 
is, by faith in his word; where alone by that faith the belie- 
ver ied the true Chrift: But he cannot fee him in his heart 
or affections, far lefs in his head or imaginations. Indeed a 
true believer may fometimes feel Chrift joyfully in his heart,‘ . 
after he hath believed, F-ph.i.13. but he cannever fechimbe- 
lievingly there; for faith can fee his perfect pidure no where 
but in his word. No where elfe isthe true Chrilt tobe feen, “4 
,as the objeét of faith, Rom. x: 6,7,8. The righteon{ine(s which 
as of faith {peaks on this wife, Say not inthine heart, Who foall & 

afcend into heaven; thatis, to bring Chrift down from above? « 
Or, who fhall defcend into the deeps;, that is, to bring up Chrift “3 
again from the dead? But what [aith it,2 The word is nigh i 

thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart: That is the sae 
of faith which we preach. On which words the author of the ; 
fermon, intitled, The beft prefervative againft Popery, hath 
“« made partakers of Chrift, and righteoutnefs by him? Oy,’ 
** How we may have him prefent with us ? This, fays the i 
“© poftle, isdoné by the word of the gofpel, which is preach- 
** ed, which is nighuntous, in our mouths, andin our hearts. 
“* No, fay thefe men; we cannot undertland how it fhould 
** be fo; we do not find that it is fo, that Chrift is nade 
*’ nigh unto us, prefent to us by this word: Wherelore we 
‘© willafcend into heaven, to bring Chrift down from above; 
** for we will make images of him in his glorious (late in hea- 
“even, and thereby he will be prefent tous, or nigh untouss; 
* and we will defcend into the deep, to bring Chvift up again 
“« from the dead: And we will do it, by making firlt crucifixes, 
*« and then images of his glorious refurreétion, bringing him 
** again unto us from the dead. ‘his fhall be in the place 
*“ and room of that word of thie gofpel, which you pretend 
** to be alone ufeful and effectual unto thefe ends.” Morn- 
ing Exercife, vol. V. p.223,224. Anda littleabove are thefe 
words: “ Their minds being dark, carnal, and prone to fu- 
£* perftition, 
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« perftition, as are, the ,minds of all men by nature, they 
“ would fee nothing in the fpiritual reprefentation of him 
“« (namely, Chrift) in the Petre that had any power on them, 
“ oy did in any imeafure affect them. In thefeimages, by the 
“© means of fight and imagination, they found that which did 
« really work upon their atkections, and, as they thought, did 
«© excite them unto the love of Chrift.”” Herets the fpring and 
root of all image-worfhip in the world, whether mental or 
external; none of which can give the reprefentation of the 
true Chrift, of whom we have only the true and fpiritual re- 
prefentation in the word of the gofpel.. Our underftand- 
«« ings are of fuch a low ftature, (fays Burge/s,) that we mutt 
% <* climb up to the tree of life, the fcriptures, to fee Jefus. 
} «© They are the only ladder whereby we climb up.’” Dave- 
e  mant on Col. p. 317. fays, “ In things re(pecting religion, no- 
~ € thing is to be concluded upon without a fure foundation. 
|e Now, that foundation is the word of God; for in this we 
« foe whatever we fee pertaining tofalvation. He thatthirf{ts 
i; © in any thing which he finds not here, that man fees not that 
i < thing, but only dreaming, or in his fleep, thinks he fees.”’ 
i From what I have faid it appears, that as, on the one hand, - 
(> to fpeak of animaginary idea of Chritt as held forth in the word, 
Mis an expreflionirreconcileable with common philofophy, fo, 
~ on the otherhand, to fay, that Chritt in the imagination is as 
“true a Chritt as Chrift in the word, is irreconcileable with 

found divinity; yea, a moftignorant faying, and a grofs falf- 
hood. May a convince him of it, and fave his readers from 
drinking in fuch delufion. : 

Mr, Robe (p. 43.) repeats his beloved propofition, That we: . 
cannet think upon Chrift really, as he is God and inan, with- $1 
out an imaginary idea of him as man, or in his human na- 44) 
ture. Burt, inatew lines above, he makesthis ideathe fame &@ 
with the reprefentation of Chritt’s human nature on the under- 
flanding, Where 1 mutt, (1.) Keep him in with his own 
bridle, that he confound not imaginative with rational and 
{piritual underitanding 5 for hecllewhere declares, That where 
the imagination ends, and goes as far as itcan, underftanding 
begins, or proceeds ; and thatnothing can be the objett of ima- 
gination but what is corporeal. Without fpiritual underftand- 
ing there is no faith, no believing ; becaule we truly believe 
with our underftanding. But, without an imaginary idea of 
Chriftas man, it maybe faid we can believe, becaule we can- 
not believe with it; therefore, (2.) As L have demonttrated 
clfewhere, itis a direct falfhood and fallacy to fay, we can- 
not think of Chrift, or belicye im him, as God-man, without 

that 
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that imaginary idea of him as man. Mr. Robe fays it is im- 
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sae to believe without it. In Oppofition to which Laf- ‘« 
ert, as above, it is impoflible to believe with it. And * 
therefore to fay, he cannot believe without it, is equally child- 
ih with faying, though he hath a tongue to fpeak, yet he ! 
cannot fpeak without Treats True; norcanhe Peni with- 4 
out air, nor can he breathe in the air without lungs and life; 
nor hath he life without heat, nor heat without fire: And fo ‘ 


he cannot {peak without fome or all of the four elements, 
particularly, airand fire. Well, perhaps this is very true, in 
fome fenfe; and yet a very trifle, unworthy of any that lay 
claim to folidity and judgment: But it would be agreeable, 
enough, and a thing fpoken with judgment, to fay, I cannot Y 
{peak without a tongue? Why? Becaufe I can {peak with t 
it. Now, if Mr. Robe can believe with his imaginary ideas, . § 
then he is right to fay, he cannot believe without it, “But no, 
true believer will envy him of'that faith. +S 
Again, p. 43. Mr. Robe complains of Mr. Fifher,as if “he 


** only proved, that we cannot have an imaginary ‘idea of 

““ Chrift as God; wherein, he fays, he {till agrees with him: - | 
«© And yet, fays he, you cunningly draw in the conclufion,! 
*« as if you had been arguing all along againtt the poflibility or‘ + 
** Jawfulnefs of an imaginary idea of the human nature of 72 
** the lovely Jefus. Thisisnot to act like an honeft Pagan, f 
«© much lefs like what you give out yourfelf to be.” Re- 25 
mark. Mr. Fifher may fimile at this lath; if it appears further, 33 


from what I here write, that it is impoflible and unlawful, 5 
yea atheiftical and idolatrous, to have (what Mr. Rode calls) 3 
an imaginary idea of the human nature of the lovely Fefus. - 
Indeed thefe very words appear, in my view, to fell rank §{ 
of idolatry; as if the ence and beauty of Chrift’s hu.‘ 
man nature did confilt in any thing perceptible by an imagi- * 
nary idea: Whereasit is truly impoflible to perceive the real 
and true lovelinefs of Chrift, by any mere natural and unre- 
newed faculty The lovelinefs of Chritt’s human nature lies 
in its myfterious union with the divine nature in one and 
m@ the fame perfon; and therefore none fees the King in his 
i «beauty, to whom it is not given to know the myflery of the 
kingdom of heaven, Matth. xiii. 11.  Fle/h and blood cannot 
reveal thefe things to us; the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God; the natural imagination conceives 
them not. May God deliver his people from fuch a falfe 
faith, as does not fhake off Mr. Rode’s imaginary ideas; which 
reprefents nothing of Chrift, but the pi€ture of a mere crea- 
ture, without any form or comelinefs. How vaftly ee 
rom 
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from Mr. Robe's imaginary do@rine onthis head are the words 
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of great Dr. Owen, on the Spirit, p.152, 153. ahd EL aL bdo 


may not lavifh away the actings of your fouls upon a falfe 
objecé, and think you love Chrift, when he love only the 
imagination of your own brain, confider 

as it was rendered beautiful and lovely by the work of 
the Spirit of God upon it, before defcribed. Do youlove, 
him, Peete he was fo full of grace and truth, fo full of 
holinefs, becaufe in him there was an all-fulnefs of the 
races of the Spirit of God, oe. If you can, and, on the 
account thereof, do delight in him and love him, your 
love is genuine and fpiritual. But, if your love be merely 
out ofan apprehenfion of his being now glorious in heaven, 
and there able to do you good or evil, it differs not much 
from that of the Papilts, whofe love is much regulated in 
its atings, by the good or bad painting of the images 
whereby they reprefent hin, eve. — There are three things 
you are to confider to this purpofe. (T.) The bleffed u- 
nion of his two natures in the fame perfon. Herein he 
is fingular ; God having taken that efpecial {tate on him, 
which in no other thing or way had any confideration. 
This therefore is to have a fpecialty in our divine love to 
the perfon of Chrift. (2.) The uncreated glories of his 
divine nature ; whence our love hath the fame, object 
with that which we owe to God abfolutely. (3-) That 
perfection and fulnefs of grace which dwells in his hu- 
man nature, as accommodated unto him by the Holy 
Ghoft; whereof we have treated. If you love the perfon 
of Chrilt, icmuft be on thefe confiderations : W hich, while 
fome have neglected, they have doated on their own i- 
maginations ; and, while they have thought themfelves 
even fick of love for Chrift, they have only languifhed 


in their own fancies.” 


Mr. Robe proceeds, p. 43. to fall direétly upon Mr. Erskine, 
faying, ‘* 1 now proceed to confider what the Reverend 
Mr. Ralph Erskine hath faid in this fame argument, in his 
forequoted appendix, from p. 48. exc. Here, fays he, there 
isa yee of words rolling hither and thither, without the 
fteady direction of art and reafon. Here there is mre of 
the holy {cripture perverted and profaned, than ever 1 faw 
any where elfe in fo little bounds. And here there is the 
moft cunning and fophiftical dealing that hath been ufed 
to cover and mifreprefent the truth, I fhall give in- 
{tances of all this.” Remark. It is needlefs for me to 


notice thefe Words, unlefs L were to vender railing for rail- 
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, ing. Whether there is truth in,whathe here fays, will appear: F 
by examining ‘the inftances he gives. <«* Fir/t, (fayshe) no- 
** tice, that he fpeaks of imaginary ideas, as if they were’ :# 
the fame with ideas of fpiritual things. In the very title’ ¥ 
** page it is, An appendix relating e/pectally to imaginary i- 
“'- deas of fpiritual things. P. 147. The fubjeft of imaginary 


«c 


“« ideas of {piritual things, Chrift, heaven, or hell, reprefented ' 

“* to the fancy, exc. Hathhe notbeen told again and again, ‘a 
‘* that corporeal, and not fpiritual things, are the objects of, 4. 
ac ci 


thefe ideas ? exc. And I forbear to intitt upon the nonfenfe’ 
“of the image of {piritual things reprefented to the fancy ; 
*< while we are {peaking all along of the images or fpecies re- 


8 
, prefented to the underftanding by the imagination.” An’ 


o we 
Jwer. If there be any nonfenfe here in.my words that he’ Ym 
cites, he himfelf is the author of it; for, though I own, that? . ‘Sis 


imaginary ideas of fpiritual things is what I myfelf here prove’ 
to be impoflible; yet that way of fpeaking is owing to Mr.’ 
Robehimfelf, his making fome things that are moft fpiritual, to 
be the objects of animaginary idea, and fome things that are’ / 
_ corporeal, to be the objeés of faith and fpiritual knowledge. & 
So that, when I fpeak of fpiritual things as the objeéts of ima- oe 
ginary: ideas, it is only the words whereby I reprefent Mr.’ 4 
Robe’s nonfenfe; who plainly is chargeable with this abfur-", g 
dity,‘ notwithftanding all his folemn declarations to the con: 8% 
trary, ahd manifold defcriptions of imaginary ideas, as ha-'.“34 
ving no fpiritual, but only corporeal objects. This may be’ ig 
ake in a few fentences. Nothing but fpiritual and invi- « 
fible things are the. objects of faith; nothing but corpore-' 
al and vifible things are the objeéts of fancy, and of imagi- 
nary ideas. Yet Mr. Robe will make fet things that are’ 
corporeal and vifible to be the objeéts of faith: Therefore” 
it is €vyident, he makes things that are fpiritual, to be the 
objeét of an imaginary idea, or of fancy. Ifhe denies, that: 
he makes any thing corporeal, the obje& of faith, then he 
denies that the Infman body of Chrift, as fuch, is the object 
of faith; becaufe ir may be the objet of any man’s fancy: 
or imagivation; and, if fo, then he is either chargeable him:’ 
felf with’ the herefy and blafphemy he accufed me of, in de-’ 
nying@hat that can be the object of faith properly that is i 
the obje& of any man’s fancy. If he does not take with 
this, then either he is chargeable with the-nonfenfe of fup-* J 
pofing the images of fpiritual and Invifible things, that are 
the objects of faith, to be reprefented to the fancy ; or elfe 
he firppofes, which is the fame, and as great nonfenfe, that 
the objet of faith may be the object of fancy, or the obje& 
of 
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' of fancy the objeét of faith; or that, contrary to fcripture, 
~ faith is the evidence of things feen and vifible, as well as of 
: things not feen, or of things that are fenfible, and can be 


can be believed. - r 
} The truth relatingito Chrift's human body, That he hath a 
true body; Thathe bare our fins in his own body on thetree; 
That he was put to death in the flefh, exc. is matter of faith, 
~ as all other truths recorded in the word of God are. And thus 
~ Chrift’s human nature and En as reprefented in a truth, 
» is part of the object of faith; for truth is no corporeal ob- 
‘* ject, but a fpiritual and intelligible thing. But Chrift’s hu- 
fo man body itfelf, as it is the obje@& of an imaginary idea, is 
acorjoreal object; though, as it is the objeét of faith, it is a 
F° fpiritual and inconceivable myftery, namely, humanity fub- 
i fifting in the perfon of the Son of God. Therefore Mr. 
3 Robe proves, againft himfelf, that he brings down fpiritual 
M things to be the objects of imaginary ideas; and turns them 
to coiporeal objeéts. Mr. Robe fays, he is {peaking all along 
B. Of the images or (pecies reprefented to the underftanding by the 
be imagination, Thishe fays in oppofition to what he calls the 
K'. nonfen[e of the images of [piritual things reprefented to the fan- 
iey. “But, as I fhew elfwhere, how far 1 difapprove of Mr. 
EF Robe’s philofophy herein; fo thefe two he fets in oppofition 
ato each other, will be found to come to one and the fame 


iy, 


eyithing. For, if the human body of Chrift, as it is the object 
‘of faith, muft, as 1 have fhewed, be a fpiritual and inyifible 
i's objeét, and yet, as it is the objeé& of fenfe or fancy, muft 
B be a corporeal and vifible object; then it is a fit expreflion 
of this nonfenfe of Mg. Robe’s, to call it the image‘of fpiritu- 
al things reprefented tothe fancy, or fet up for the fancy to 
* look at; which is all one with the fpecies or images repre- 
F: fented bythe imagination (as he fays) to the underftanding : 
' For, in this cafe, the objets of fancy inuft by fome outward 
- mean be firft reprefented outwardly to the fancy or imagina- 
Wy tion, and then inwardly by. the imagination to the under-. 
Y . ftanding ; for oxtward things, ashe fays, {peaking of fenfible 
& fions, p.10. leave their [pectes or image upon the imagination; 
' which isever afterward helpful tothe other faculties ; (no doubt, 


;’ gives, and how much hurt it does to the underftanding, to 
think upon fpiritual and invifible things, that are the objects 
of faith, I had occafion to fhew; and how even outward 
‘artificial images would do yet better, than thefe inward na- 
tural ones, were it not that no corporeal image whatfoever 

can 


. fancied, ‘as well ayof things that properly are credible, and: 


i he means efpecially the waderffanding.) But how little help it 
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can bear any likenefs to him who is the image of the invi- $4 
fible God. Befides, to fpeak of images prefented by the] 
‘imagifation to the underitanding, to me, feems as great ie 
nonfenfe, (toufe Mr Robe’ s words,) as the forme, in fome '4 
refpects: For, however the underftanding works oft upon 
occafion of corporeal images fet before it, asthey are things 
intelligible; yet images of corporeal things, as they are in 4 
themféves, and in the abftraét, being among the number 4 
only of fenfibles, are, as fuch,. objeéts that can only be pre- 4 
fented to the fenfe or fancy; but cannot parse be the ob- 4 
jects of ratidnal TERE , until fomething be fuppofed ¥ 
or aflerted about them, that fhall render them things intelli- 3 
gible, or that can be underftood. And therefore Mr. Robe ia 
rere feems, in my apprehenfion, toexplain but one piece of § 


nonfenfe by another. 


Szuec 1. V,L 


Mr. Robe (p. 45.)falls per my having afferted, that an imagi- # 
‘nary idea of acrucifiéd Chrift is no better, than a Popifh cruci« 4 
fix, and mere mental idolatry. 1 pafswhat idle words he here 
writes about my only proof of this, its eine. I think; butk# 
fhall endeayour to prove what I faidto betruth. Only, beforeg 
I do fo, I muft notice how Mr. Robe here feems to aflert*@ 
the lawfulnefs of making an external image of sdb Chrift, & 
alledging Turretine would have told me fo, in his anfwer%y 
to a Lutheran Divine. If Mr. Robe had full confidence, that’ 
Turretine was on his fide, 1 queftion not but he would %g 
have cited yolume and page, ashe doth fome others very little #4 
to his purpofe. But, fuppofe Turretine (which yet is not:; 
‘the cafe) had been of Lutheran principles on this head, ¥ 
allowing images in churches; yet Mr. Robe fhould have mind- 4 
ed, that a greater than Turretine has faid, What agreement 
hath the temple of God with idols? Many learned authors * 
alfo write in opofition to what Mr. Robe here makes lawful; 

_and, particularly, 1 know, the Calviniffs, writing againft the 4 
‘Lutheran Divines about images in their temples, calling them , 

Laicorum libri, the books of the common people, or of the: | 

unlearned; they anfwer, ‘* That they are no other books but 
“© fich as God calls Teachers of lies and of vanity, Hab. ii. ; 
“© 18. Zech. x. 2." Thus the learned Profeflor of divinit 
Henricus Alting |, ‘ Concerning images in churches which 
are 
4 Syllabus controverfiarum citm Lutheranis, p..94, 280. De imaginibus 
.4n teanplis, qua tamen non coluntur, fed tanttim inferviunt memoriz, 
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© are not worlhipped; to the Lutheran apology, that they 
' © ferve only for the benefit of the memory, and outward 
«© ornament ; as there were images in Solomon’s temple, 
© anfwers: They ought not to be placed in churchess no 
-€ not for memory or ornament; firft, becaufe God com- 
. © manded them to be abolifhed ; fecondly, becaufe they 

« ard incitements and inftruments of idolatry ; and fo fhew 

« a too evident appearance of evil. Of Solomon's temple 

«¢ there was another reafon, feeing all things there were done 

* by the command of God, and ie figures themfelves were 
- © types of fpiritual things, which were to have their accom-~- 
* €¢ plifhment in Chrift.” But, fays Mr. Robe by the authori- 
"sty forefaid, it is no moreunlawful to make an external image 
i$ of Fefus Chrift, than to form an idea or image of him in our 
sy minds. Indeed # think it, not ftrange to fee promoters of 


‘mental and internal images, to be alfo favourers of external 
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"\ felyes very much obliged to Mr. Robe, for fuch conceflions. 
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"2-image of fe/us Chrift, and the lawfulnefs of making it, and al- 
3fo of the forming an image of himin our minds. An image 


of him! Of whom does he mean ? Is it not of Jefus Chritt ? 
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image of him, and yet not of a perfon? If he fay, that it is 
3:not the image of his divine perfon, but of his human nature; 


not of a perfon? fince human nature can never be fepara- 
ted, either by thought or deed, from being.a perfon, either 
human or divine. The image then of his human nature mutt 
either reprefent a human perfon, or a divine one, If the 
image of Jefus Chrift he {peaks of, veprefent a human perfon, 
vg U2 ) then 
a 1 

& externo ornatui; ficut erant imagines in templo Solomonis. Re/p. 
De imaginibus non loquitur confeffio. Qua tamen ne quidem memoriz 
aut ornatus causi ponendz funt in templis: tum quia Deus eas aboleri 
juffit; tum quia incitamenta funt ac inftrumenta idololatriz ; adeoque ni- 


‘, ubi gefta omnia ex Dei prafcripto, & ipfx figura rerum fpiritualium in 
Chrifto implendarum typi fucre. 


mis evidentem mali fpeciem prebent. ‘Templi Solomonici alia {uit ratio, 


- 


— a wt 
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then it is not the true imus: of Chritt, who never had, and 4 
never was a human perfon; and fo it conveys nothing but — 
lies and falfhoods. 1f the image of Chrift he allows of, re- 
prefents a divine perfor, then it is the image of God; for 
Jefus Chrift is God, the fecond perfon of the glorious Trini- 
ty: And, confequently, whether Mr. Robe will or not, it is 
but an idolatrous picture of him who is God, exprefly forbid- 
den in the sont command. 

But, fays Mr. Robe, (ibid.) ‘* There is a great difference 
“< between an external image, ahd a mental image: Fora 
«* mental image or imaginary idea, is abfolutely neceflary, + 
«* becaufe we cannot conceive of any thing, without fome 4 
“§ idea or fhape formed in our minds.” Anfwer. For my ¢ 
part, I know no difference between an external image, and ‘@ 
a mentalimage, exceptthe difference the fcripture makes be- “@ 
tween the filthinefs of the flefh, andof the fpirit; from which “¥ 
we are called to cleanfe ourfelves by the faith of the gofpel- § 

romife, 2 Cor..vii. 1. And as far as filthinefs of the fpirit 


is worfe and more hurtful, than that of the flefh in feveral -.: 
refpects; even fo far is mental idolatry, or mental images ¥! 
of Chrift, more fubtily infnaring, and worfe than external J. 
images, of which the internal are the {pring and origin. 39 
But how can this be, fays MrRobe, “ when a mental image }% 
** is fo abfolutely neceflary, that we cannot conceive of any (Qa 
«* thing, without fome fhape formed in our mind?’ This is Yi 
falfe. For there is a way wherein we may conccive of God, 
as revealed in his word; and even Mr. Robe hath elfewhere faid, "am 
we ought to make no fhape or reprefentation of him in our ‘® 
“mind. But, fince it is a corporeal fhape or image of Chrift. 9 
in the mind that hemuft mean, thisis a grofs idolatrousway ‘% 
of conceiving of, and looking to him, who fays, Look to me, be: 
and be faved :— For 1 am God, and there is none elfe. But '% 
he means Chrift as man. Be it fo: Butthen, Chrift as man | 
is not God. Though the man Chrift be God, and therefore | ¥ 
is the object of faith; yet Chrift as man is not God; and 
therefore neither the object of faith nor worfhip. And hence “9 
that fhape or image of him is not to be worlhipped;° other- 
wife we worbhip an idol of our own brain. Yea, hence [ 
einfer, thata mental image, inftead of being abfolutely necef- $B 
fary, is abfolutely unlawful; becaufe we cannot conceive of 
Chrift, by the means thereof, without fome corporeal fhape 
of him formed in our mind. . : 

Nay, but, fays Mr. Robe, (p. 44. 45.) “ this image is al- 
¢ ways accompanied with fuch a fpivit of difcretion, where- 
« by we feparate that whichis true, from that which is wr 

| © that 
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‘« that there is no danger of idolatry.” Anfwer. 


as 
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Here is 


 gofpel, 2 Cor. iii. 18. To contemplate an image of Chrift 


bodily fhape, here is no reprefentation either of the glory of 


’ would be monftrous ignorance and blafphemy both. - 
i 2dly, He fays, this image is always accompanied with a [pt- 


For indeed true believers, when aéting faith upon the true 
~Chrift, are rather paffive than aétive, when a yain marr 


i 
: 


% idea of Chrift’s human body intrudes itfelf upon them: Whic 
4 makes them foimetimes fear and tremble, left a be wor- 


: 


/=. Shipping but an idol of their own brain, inftead of Chrift, 
: Such is their apprehenfion of the danger they are in of idola- 
try. But Mr. Robe thinks there is no danger of it. Why? 
This image is always accompanied with (uch a {pirit of dif- 

cretion, whereby we feparate that which is true, from that 

' which is falfe. 1 have proven, that there is no true image 
’ of Chrift at all, but in the word; and that every image 
§ formed of him in the head by imagination, is falfe, and 
not the objeét of faith. Therefore fuch an image regard- 
_ed and reverenced, is always accompanied with a fpirit -of 
| y delufion, inltead of difcretion ; and ftrong delufion alfo, to be- 
' Jieve lies: For, as I faid above, God calls every fuch idol 
'. and image, a teacher of lies. Yet Mr. Robe {eems to leave it 
: to the di/cretion of every mental idolater to judge, whether 
“the image he worfhips be true or falfe; and, if he fuppofe it 
; . to be a true one, there is no danger of idolatry. May God 


have mercy on a generation that hath fuch teachers of fal 
hood. But, 


158. 


much as external images are; efpecia i 
fame as lawful, yea, and abfolutely neceflary to faith: And “2 


a 
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But, fays Mr. Robe, (ibid.) “ External images, fuchas acru- 


. © cifix, is a voluntary work, exprefly forbidden of God, and 


” 


** attended with the greateft hazard of idolatry.” He here 
feems to difapprove of external images, not of Chrift; for 
thefe he feems to allow in the receeding page, but fuch asa 
crucifix: And why? It isa SalaaPary work exprefly forbidden 
of God. But doth not true philofophy teach, that mental ima- 
ges that arife from adtive ideas, are alfo voluntary ? Hence 
the {chools teach, That the mind is fometimes active, and fome- 
times paffive, in re(peck of imagination: That it is always paf- 
five in the perceiving of fome tdeas; but not fo in the forming 
of them: And that, though fometimes it is paffive in forming 
of fome imaginary ideas, [uch as thefe that occur to men in 
dreams, when afleep, or in thefe that occur by the mere mott- 
on of the animal fpirits, when awake, though yet the mind is 
averfe from them, and no ways concurs to the produttion of 
them; yet the mind is altive in refpett of thefe phanta/ms 
which it excites in itfelf by volition, or a willing of inclination, 
to form in itfelf the tdea of (uch a corporeal object. Which vo- 
luntary att ts followed with a particular motion of the ant- 
mal [pirits, wherewith is connetted that imaginative tdea of | 


the prefent object the mind feeks to behold, and of whichithad °° ‘ 


before a fenfitive idea when prefent by itfelf, or fome corporeal: 
thing reprefenting it. In {uch cafes the imagination is under |; 


the government of the will. According to thefe philofophi- ‘ig 


cal principles, it will be found, that Mr. Robe’s mental image ’.; 
of Chrift’s human body is a voluntary Soest imagery, cou 
ly when he defends the ‘ji 


yet fuch an image is as exprefly forbidden in {cripture, as the 37 
external image of a crucifix ; rt 
forbidden. No doubt it is fo by neceflary confequence; but | 
yet there is no exprefs see forbidding it in particular; 
whereas there are many {criptures exprefly againft mental’ 
images, or vainimaginations, Rom.i. 21. 2 Cor. x. §. Fer. xiii. 
10. and xvi. 12. eve. And therefore thefe are attended with the 
greateft hazard of idolatry. 

But next follows Mr. Robe’s grand puzzling queftion, ‘* Can 
© you, or any manthink of, explain, read, or hear the hifto- 
“* ry of Chrift’s fufferings and death upon the crofs, without 
** an imaginary idea of a crucified Jefus, or Chrift in his hu- 


-€ man nature hanging, fuffering, and dying upon the crofs ? 


“© Anfwer this (fays he) diretly, without filly and childifh e- 
€* yafions. Can you have fuch an idea of him, without your 
“ imagination, andthe a€tualexercife of it, prefenting to your 

: ; a ‘undere 


Te 


rich, Mr. Robe fays, is exprefly MG 
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*« underftanding the figure of acrofs. This is what all men 
‘¢ of fenfe willtell you.”: 1 anfwer, without needing to make 
any evafions, that it is a filly and childifh queftion, which no 
man of fenfe could poffibly propofe with any air of gravity, 
unlefs he were become as void of fenfe and reafon both, as 
to make the figure of a crofs any part of the objeé of faith or 
worfhip. But, before 1 give’a direét anfwer, for clearing this 
point, 1 premife what follows. 

A human perfon is the fubje& of human aétions. ‘This hu- 
man perfon aéts by his human nature. The human nature, 
as it conftitutes a perfon, confifts of body and foul. Now, 
all the aétions of the body or foul, while the union betwixt 
them fubfilts, are the ations of the perfon, as the fubjeét there- 
of. While this fubje& thus contitts of flefh and fpirit, in fome 
of hisadtions, becaufe he hath a body, he may be faid to aé& 
fenfitively, as heis flefh ; in other aduons, the perfon, becapfe 
he hath a rational foul, may be faid to act intellectually, ashe 
is fpirit. By which foever of thefe ways he aéts, whether as 
flefh or fpirit, yet the perfon is the fubject or agent. 

7 Thus, the divine perfon of Chrift, the Mediator, having two 
“. matures, fince his incarnation, namely, the divine and the hu- 

‘man nature, his human nature is apn cs human perfon nor 
“a divine perfon; for it is no erfonat all, buta nature. This 
\ divine and human nature of Chrift conftitutes one and the fame 
divine perfon. This divine perfon is the fubject of all his 
~ Mediatorial a€tions and _ paffions. Whether he act, as God, 
~ by his divine nature or, as man, by his human, they are all 
the actions of this divine perfon. Thus, whenitis faid, Chrift, 
as to his human nature, or as man, was born of a virgin; 
-° yet it was the divine perfon, Chrift, Immanuel, God-man, 
that was born of a virgin, Chrift as man was crucified; yet 
it was the perfon Chvift that was crucified. Chrift as man rofe ° 
from the grave, and afcended to heaven; but Chrift wasthe per- i 
fon or the fubject rifing and afcending. Whatever were his 5 
actions asman, they were the actions of the perfon God-man ; 
he was the fubjeé of all thefe a@tions. Every fubje@ that is 
an agent, aéts by its nature. All the actions then of Chrift’s | 
human nature were the aétions of his divine perfon: And : 


mee: 


whether they were the actions of Chrift as man, or of Chrift 
as. God; yet they were all the actions of the fame fubjed&, the 
fame diyine perfon. Therefore, when Mr. Robe fays, Can a- 
ny believe that Chrift was born, crucified, dead, rofe,&c. withe= 
out animaginary idea of him asman? Lanfwer, tharthefe acti- 4 
ons, as they ate fuppofed to be the objeéts offan imaginary idea, 
ovthe objects of fenfe, are not conceived asthe actions of that 
divine 


° ge iy oe 
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divine perfon Chrift; for no fenfitive or imaginative idea can 


conceive of them as they are the actions of a divine perfon ; ° 


and only, as fuch, are they the objets of faith, and not of fenfe 
or imagination. The aétions of a human nature, or of a bu- 
man body, may be thought to be the objeé of an imagina- 
ry idea; and the aétions of Chrift’s human body may be rec- 
koned fo, to any man that hath a notion of any mere human 
actions: But then, this isno more the obje& of faith, nor a- 
ny part of that objeét, than the aétions of any other men; 
(as Mr. Robe hath expreffedit, though it muft be of mere men 
that he fpeaks; for fo all other men, befides Chrift, are.) 
But the actions of the divine perfon of Chrift cannot be objects 
of an imaginary idea; becaufe the perfon, or fubjeé of the 
actions, is not perceivable by any corporeal idea. The actions 
of other men are intelligible by mere natural ideas; becaufe 
here they fee both the aétion and the agent; they can conceive 
of the action, becaufe they can conceive of the fubjeé or per- 


fonaéting. But the actions of the divine peffon Chrift, as fuch, 


are not perceivable by any merely natural, and far lefs ima- 
ginary ideas. They may indeed conceive of his aétions as. 


man: But, feeing, as man, he is neither God nor a perfon, 


what a grofs abfurdity and mere impoflibility dges that idea” * 
Jead them unto; namely, to fee an ation without feeing an “4 
agent, tofce a nature atting, and yet no perfon the ador, to § 
fee or conceive of a predicate without a fubjed&t? For theon-. “3aR 

fi divine perfon of Chrift, the God-man, — : 


ly fubje& or agentist 
whom they do not, and cannot fee in that light. To this pur- 


pofe Davenant, cites with approbation, thefe notable words: 


of T. Aquinas, quaft. difp. de Verbo, art. 5. Humanitas Chrifti 


noftra adimplendo. ‘The humanity of Chriftis the inftrument, 
the divinity isthe principal agent in accomplifhing the work of 
our falvation. 1 only chuferather tofay, that the human na- 
ture is the inflrument, ‘andthe divine perfon Immaiucl, God- 
man, is the agent in this workt. Now, if the human nature 
is the inftrument, and the divine perfon of Chrift be the agent 
in the work of our redemption, the imaginary idea of Chritt 
as man, and of his doing and fuflering as man, feparates the 
inftrument of our redemption from the agent. Why, every 
action 


+ Maccovii diflinft. p.122. Chriflus, qua Deus, miracula edebat.—Dices, 
Quid ergo humana natura faciebat ? Re/p. Declarabat quid divina faceret : 
unde etiam humana Chrifti natura dicitur a theologis inflrumentum mi- 
raculorum patrandorum ; & inflrumentum, non phyficwn, fed morale. A- 
lii dicunt effe fignumintervenicns, ad cujus pratentian Deus, five divina 


_ Matura, miracula edebat, 
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4 
aétion and paffion of his human nature derives all its virtue 
and efficacy fromthe perfon doing and fuffering: And there- 
fore no.fancy of any of thefe actions or paflions is any way 
"profitable to falyation, or helpful to faith ; becaufe that ima- 
vinary idea (which ts owned to have no other but a corporeal 
~ objeét) can conceive nothing of the perfonal glory of the a- 
gent, the docr or (ufterer in our room and ftcad. In a 
word, 
| The imaginary idea of the man Chrift is impoffible; for 
the man Chrilt ig God as well as man in one perfon. Thiere- 
< fore this imaginary idea of Chrift as man, reprefenteth to the 
E anind no truth, but a lie :* For, when by this men alledge they 
\ think upon Chrift, they are under a grofs delufion; for, as L 
Yhave faid, Chrift as man is not God, nor a perfon either 
and, confequently, the objeét of that idea is not the true Chrift. 
True faith is founded upon the knowledge of truth, and it is 
ftrange doctrine that fuppofes we cannot believe in Chrift with- < 
_ out imagining a falfhood. 
Now torcturnto Mr. Robe’s queftion ; itopens up the my- 
{tery of iniquity that lies in Mr. Robe’s imaginary idea of Chrift 
i as man, without which, he fays, we cannot believe in him 
as God-man; that is, without the imagination forming inthe 
:y mind the figure of a man; nor believe in acrucified Ghrift, 
' without forming in the mind the figure of a crofs or crucifix. 
And yet thefe ideas of {uch carnal and corporeal objects be- 
_ long no more to faith or believing, than light belongs to dark- 
Rs nels, life to death, or carthto heaven. They belong to fenfe, 
to the fenfe of words and the fenfe we have of corporeal 
things: But, to make them any way belong to faith, is no- 
thing but ignorantidolatry, Indeed the figure ofa man, which 
Mr, Robe will have immixed with the faith of a God-man, and 
the figure of a crofs, which he makes neceflary to the faith 
of a crucified Chrift, are both equally idolatrous ; becaufe they 
are both equally corporeal figures, infinitely .remote from the 
true objeét of faith, Bur here he brings in Ifaac Ambrofe a- 
gainft me, as he fuppofes, Eanes « Thy Jefus was crowned 
«© with thorns.— Thou art called to behold the man. Doft 
« thou fee him? Isthy imagination firong ?”’ (Which he writes 
in capital letters, as if ir were a ftrongconfutation.) Anfwer. 
When that author {peaks of Chrift Jetus, and of beholding the 
man, I have charity to believe, that he means the perfon, 
that is, the objeét of faith ; and not the figure of a man, the 
object of fenfe and fancy: Alfo, that, when he {peaks of the 
-crown of thorns, a reed, and {uch like, he meant the man 
and vreat fufterings of the perfon Chrilt, the God-man ; which 
d 5 belongs 
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belongs tothe objet of faith, and not toan imaginary idea of 
a pony crown, areed, whichare theobjeéts of fenfe: And 
that, when he fays, Is thy imagination ftrong? he meansa 
{gnctified imagination, including a fpiritually enlightened un- 
derftanding, capable of a prehending the proper object of 
faith. If thefe were not fP meaning, and if he underftood 
no nore than what Mr. Robe’s imaginary idea imports, name- 
ly, thefe corporeal figures reprefente to the fancy, then, 
though he had beenan angel of light, his dodtrine was to be 
rejected as carnal, and not fpiricual. I’ own, I would not | 
chufe, on fuch a fubjedt, to exprefs myfelf in fuch words as * 
thefe, Is thy imagination ftrong ? both becaufe 1 fee no ex- - 
ample for it infcripture, which never {peaks fo far, as 1 mind, 44 
‘except once, of imagination, with relation to fpiritual or ho-4 1 
ly, things, but always in another fenfe; andalfo, becaufe the 4 
imagination may be ftrong, where yet there is no faith; yea, @ 
nothing but ep delufion. “4 

But here again he cites Charnock, {peaking of Chrift’s fuf.’ 
ferings, and faying, “* Here we may fee the fuffering of his *; 
«© body, his pain upon the crofs; and here fancy may work xf 
ff about the inconceivable troubles of his foul; here fancy °¥ 
‘© may reprefent the piercing of his temples by the thorns, *;¥f 
fe Bndcthe dints made in his body.” Though this way of *¥ 
{peaking would never be my choice, for the reafons already © . 
mentioned, neither ought we to make any man’s words our ‘ig 
rule; yet lam perfuaded, Charnock would never have ex-— 
Brcted himfelt in fuch terms as thefe, if he had thought his 4 
words would have been interpreted, as Mr. Robe does, in fa- +34 
vours of imaginary ideas of mere corporeal things; as if thefe 
would incorporate with faving faith. And it appears, as I 
faid above, that Charnock here muft ‘underttand fome other 
thing by fancy, than Mr. Robe means by an imaginary idea ; 
becaufe he fpeaks of fancy working about the inconceivable — 
troubles of Chrilt’s foul; whereas Mr. Robe declares, p. 24. 
and elfewhere, that fpiritual and inconceivable things are 
not the objeéts about which the imagination can be converfant. 
Thus, his authorities do him no fervice: And yet he boafts 
of them, faying, “ Did thefe great men think, that an ima- 
“<< ginary idea of a crucified Chrift is no better than a Popifh 
se Sikes and mental idolatry?” As Ll have no reafon to 
queftion but thefe men thought the fame way as 1 do; fo I 


fhall, beforeall be done, adduce authorities in abundance, to 


fhew, that what Ihaye faid is the fentiments of all found di- 
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Mr. Robe (p. 46.) comes to what he calls my fecond argu- 
ment; where, after he hath curtailed iny words, he aflerts, 
« That he never faid, that an imaginary idea of Chrift in his 
« human nature was faith, or included in it; but that we 
“ cannot receive Chriftas God-man without it. But, fays he, 
“ it will notfollow, that, becaufeitis not faith, therefore faith 
«© may be without it; and that it is not neceflarily required 
“init.” Lhave anfwered this already. Only, (1.) Since here 
the fays again, that he never faid as above; yet here he fays 
\it anew, uponthe matter, by faying, that that imaginary idea 
jis neceflarily required in it: Which if it be not the fame with 
i. its being neceflarily included in it, let readers judge. How 
- anany times in his leet does he prove, that I had reafon to 
» think and fay, that his imaginary idea was, according to him, 
included in faith? Does he not attempt to prove, p. 31. and 
‘ elfewhere, that an imaginary idea of Chrift as man is inclu- 
» ded in faith, ifa rightidea of him be included init ?. For he 
makes three things neceflary to the right conceiving of Chrift, 
», and the firft of them is this imaginary idea. So that I did 
® not wrong him, when I judged, that he made that idea of 
+ Chrift as man, to be faith, or a partof it, or included in it: 
~ For what he faid before, he fays again and again; and yet, 
it feems, does not fee, know or believe what he fays. And 
little wonder where imaginary ideas lead the pen. (2.) Since 
| he here fays, that an imaginary idea of Chritt as man ts re- 
quired in Aith, he fhould have toldus, by what law of God, 

;cor rule of right reafon, it is required; fince reafon would ra- 
t; ther feem to fay, that, inttead of corporeal ideas being re- 
: § quired in fpiritual actings of the foul, it isrequired, thatthey 

Fs be sriethed as hinderances thereunto. Since God has enduéd 
““anan with reafon, and power of refléxion, by which he ex- 
cells all the reftof the creatures, except angels, and which is 
‘that faculty of the foul whereby we judge of things, and dif- 
‘tinguifh good from evil, truth from fallhood, and with un- 
‘derftanding to be converfant about intelligible things, confi- 

dered as intelligible; it feems very difagreeable to that flate 
and condition of man, to alledge, that it is required of him, 
or neceffarily required in his actings, that, in matters which 
are intelligible, he fhould a& fenfitively, as brutes do, by 
| fenfe and imagination terminating upon inaterial objeéts, as 
_ they are material and corporeal: While yet it feems by the 

Jaw of nature required of man, as a reafonable creature, that 
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. he a rationally, by the exercife of reafon and underftanding, 
by which he isimpowered to think upon matter, in away that’ 4 
is above matter, or upon the material world of vifible and 
corporeal things,. in a way fuitable to thefe’intellectual 
“powers God has given him. But to affert, that it is required 

of men, even in their moral and fpiritual actings, or necef- 4 
farily required in thefe aétings, as if it were a moral duty,, 
‘that they form imaginary ideas of material incorporeal things, % 
which men natuarlly do in common with beatts, that are un-.: 

‘der no moral government; this feems to be agoing quite out ¥ 
of the Way of reafon, as well as religion. Let us contider 
“Mr. Robe’s proof: “ Knowledge, /ays he, isneceflary to faith: 
“We cannot receive Chrift without it; and yet it is not/ 


“€ faith. It may be where faith is not, though faith can ned 4 


ae 
ee 
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** verjbe where it isnot., And, if Mr. Er/kine, and you, bro-% 
“« ther Fifher, can, take it up, the imaginary conception orga 
“¢ 


‘* idea of Chrift in his*human nature Belongs to the know- 5 
Y ledge of the object of faith, which is neceflarily prefuppo-;a 
‘fed to faith.” : Here isindeed acontufed chaos; itis much ame 
‘if Mr. Fifer or Ican take up the fenfe of it. I queftion, if fm 
“Mr. Robe can take up the fenfe of it himfelf. Here he ad-¥ 
‘vances fomething that is true, and fomething that is falfe ; 4 
but none of them to the purpofe: I know not if he under . 4 
, dtands ‘any of them. ' a 
(1.) Itistrue, that knowledge is neceflary to faith, and pro-3m 
erly is not faith: Yet in {cripture faith is defined by know-3qe: 
fides’ Ifa. liii. 11. And fome of our greatelt divines haves 
defined faith by a fiducial knowledge, and faid, that faith ism” 
feated inthe underflanding, inre/pect of its being and (ubfiftence,i g 
“and in the will and heart, in re[pect of its effectual working 
‘T am not fure, if Mr. Robe be acquaint with this dodrine, is 
Bur, whatever truth is in his words here, it is no way to his 
purpofe, unlefs he makes ant imaginary idea of Chrift as man, 4 x 
neceffary to faith in the manner that knowledge is neceflary | 
to it. This he points at. Therefore, * 
(2,) It is a grofs falfhood that he afferts, when he fays,’p° 
that an imaginary idea of Chrift in his human nature belongs * 
to the knowledge of the object of faith. Which I prove to, 
“be falfe thus: The imaginary idea of Chrift inhis human na- 
ture is only the corporeal figure of a, man in the brain; but 
‘the corporeal figure of a Iman in the brain belongs not to 
‘the knowledge of the objcé of faith: Therefore the imagina- ’ 
ry idea of Chritt in his human nature belongs not to the know- 
‘Jedge of the object of faith. The firft of thefe propoutions 
Mr. Robe cannot deny; for it ishis own doGrine anent ima- 
ginary 
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ginary ideas, which refpect only corporeal things. As for the - 
- fecond, That the corporeal figure of a man belongs not to 
the knowledge of the objeét of faith, this is plain; becaufe 
the image and figure of a man in the brain is no knowledge 
at all, neither leads any way to the knowledge of Chrilt, as 
he is the objeét of faith: For the knowledge of the object 
of faith that is prefuppofed neceflarily to faith, is a fpiritual 
knowledge of the Son of God by faving illuminat#on,’ Fobn 
vi. 40. He that feeth the Son, and believeth on hiin, hath é- 
verlafting life. But the knowledge of Chrift in his‘human 
nature by an imaginary idea, is no knowledge, not fo much 
as of his human nature itfelf; but only the mental contem- 
plation of the figure of his human body, according as the 
imagination fees fit to form it, or according to the meafure 
of the (pirit of difcretion that always accompanies the image, 
‘as Mr. Robe (aid above. Here is adagon that muft fall before 
theark of God. For, while it ftands, it falfely figures the man- 
hood, but truly disfigures the perfon of our Redeemer, God- 
man; who, being God, had aright of propriety to redeem his 
creatures, and, being man, a right of propinquity to redeem - 
his brethren, and bchoved to redeem them as he was God-- [ 
man in one perfon; for the church was to be purchafed by » 
the blood of God. It was not the divinity alone, nor the hu- 
-manity alone, that accomplifhed this work. Hence Asguftine ° 
Says, Human divinity and divine humanity is the mediatrix be- 
tiveen mere divinity and merehumanity. And Aquihas, That 
the humanity of Chrift ts the inftrument, and the divinity the 
principal agent in this work, Here then it may be inQuired, 
Can either human divinity or divine humanity be the obje@& of | 
an imaginary idea? Or, can the agent in the work of our re- 
demption (as I noticed elfewhere) be the obyjcét of that idea ? 
If not, then what has faith ado with au image which i8 not the 
perfon God-man ? The image of Chrift as man belongs no 
more to the knowledge of the objet of faith, than the image 
of a mere man belongsto the knowledge of an incarnate Ged; 
or the knowledge of a wviftble objeé& belongs to the know- 
ledge of a perfon whom no man hath feen, nor can fee, 1 Tim, 
vi. 16. Befides, to fay, that an imaginary idea belongs to know- 
ledge, is fuch a mock upon philofophy, as if one fhould fay, 
that the corporeal or fenfitive feces belongs to the ‘intelle- 
€tual; which is to confound body and foul, animal and ra- 
tional life: For the objects of mere imaginary ideas afford 
not materials for underflanding, the fubject here fpoken of, 
Locke on human underflanding, p. (mihi) 288. fays, “ He 
« that hath ideas of fublhances difagrecing with the real ex. 
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“© iftence of things, fo far wants the materials of true know- 
* ledge inshis underftanding, and hath, inftead thereof, chi- 
“© meras.”’ Now, Mr. Robe’s Maas idea of Chrift in hts 
human nature, difagreeing with the real exiftence of it, is fo 
far from belonging to the knowledge of the object of faith, 
that, according to the mind of that noted philofopher, inftead 
,of having the materials of true knowledge in his underftand- 


~ dng, hehas nothing but chimeras. To which purpofe the fame 


author fays, p.205. ‘€ Phantattical or chimerical ideas, I call 
“© fuch as have no foundation in nature, nor have any con- 
‘* formity.with that reality of being, to which they are tacit- 
ae 0 referred, as to their archetypes.” Alas! how much is 
gofpel-dodtrine obfcured, when men bringin, inftead of know-. 


. Tedge and faith, chimeras and fancies? Mr. Robe feems to re- 


nounce here the Opinion of Abelard, who maintained, that 
faith was nothing but a flrong fancy, and yet proves himfelf 
‘in fa& to be of that fame Opinion. And I wilh none of the 
eft of his opinions may be cleavingtohim: For Abelard was 
condemned in a council held at Rheims and Sens in 1140, for 
making degrees in the Trinity with Arias, dividing Jefus 


“Chrift with Nefforius, preferring free-will to grace with Pela--.°'; 


gius, and mixing his Ariffotelian philofophy with divinity; as 
Mr. Robe does his imaginary ideas. 
Mr.. Robe (ibid.) proceeds thus: Someof the mediums or. 


arguments he makes ufe of to prove that an imaginary idea .*~ 
of Chrift is not faith, are horrid and heretical ; (uch as,that ~ 
the human nature of Chrift is no part of the object of faith, . * 


becaufe it is the object of the imagination and fancy. Here 


Mr. Robe begins his heavy charge, but under a miferably 
“ignorant miftake of my argument. If I had faid either die: 
,reatly or indire€tly, that the human nature of Chritt is no - 


part of the object of faith, he might have been excufed and 
apologized for: But I appeal to all the world that read my 
words, if they can bear fuch a charge. My words, as he 
here cites them, are, Can that be any ‘part of the object of 


faith, which is perceptible by the fancy of evcry man, and ts 


obvious to natural difcerning ? Hence Mr. Kobe deduces this, 

That I make the human nature of Chrift to be-no part of the 
" object of faith, becaufe it is the object of every man's fancy, 
But.my argument proves the quite,contrary of what Mr, 
Robe, aflerts, namely, That, becaufe the human nature of 
Chrift, as it his human nature, fubjifting in the per[on of the 
Son of God, cannot be the objet of every man’s fancy, nor 
obvious to natural difcerning ; therefore that human nature 
of Chrift is only the object of faith, and not of fancy, nor of 


any 
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any imaginary idea. Nay, that idea, inftead of including 
the object of faith, includes no part of it. Every one that 
hears of Chrift as man, mutt neceflarily have the imaginar 

idea of a man. But is that imaginary idea of a man any 
part of the object of faith? No. Now, Mr. Robe muft' 
neceflarily defend the oppofite of what I aflert; and fo his 


principle mult be, That that which is perceptible by every \° 


man's fancy, and is obvious to natural difcerning, is a part 
of the objett of faith; or that the figure of a man, which he 
calls Chrift prefented to the mind by imagination, is a part 
of the object of faith. It fo, this is horrid indeed, and ido- 
Jatry with a witnefs. Mr. Robe reads my words, as if L. 
had faid, That the human nature of Chrift is perceptible by 
the fancy of every man. But 1 never faid nor thought 
F fo. Nay, 1 think the human ‘nature of Chrift as it is the 
objet of faith, is imperceptible and inconceivable any other 
way than by faith; and that an ey idea of it, is but 
an imaginary dream about a myftery that furmounts the 


¢ conception of all mankind. An imaginary idea of Chrift as 
man is no part of the object of faith; becaufe, as I have 
mae already proven, Chrift as man is not God; and God only is 
+, the object of faith and worfhip. It is true, Chrift is God- 
4: man. But an imaginary idea of Chrift as man, is no part 
« Of the knowledge or faith of his being God-man; becaufe. 
*.,@ God-man cannot be the obje& of any imaginary idea, 
's but only of faith. But is not Chrilt’s manhood or humanit 
st a part of, or rather what relates to the objedt of faith 2 
3. Anfwer. Not feparately’ or apart from the divine perfon : 
“And therefore it is no part of the objeé of faith as it isthe 
ht Object of fancy, or of any imaginary idea, becaufe that 
ys. fancy or ‘idea cannot conceive of it any other way than 
f : feparately or apart from the divine perfon; for this good 
8 reafon, becaufe it can conceive of no more than that whichis 
“corporeal. Yea, it is impoflible, according to Mr. Robe 
himfelf, that an imaginary idea can conceive of any more. 
The object of it, then, ‘is fomething » corporeal, ‘and no 
more. But that which is corporeal, and no more, is no 
part of the object of faith, any more thanan image of wood 
and ftone is. If it is needful to put this argument in form, 
itis thus: That which is nothing but a corporeal thing, 
cannot be the object of faith, or any part of it: But the ate 
ject of an imaginary idea, according to Mr, Robe himfelf, is 
nothing but a corporcal thing; for nothing elfe, he frequent- 
ly owns, can be the objeét thereof. Therefore that which is 
the object of an imaginary idea, or of any man’s fancy, can- 
nor 
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not be the obje& of faith, or any pdrtthereof. The human | 
nature of Chrift, as it is nothing but. a corporeal thing, is 
neither the true human nature of Chrift, nor the true object 
of faith, nor any part of it; for the true object of faving faith 
is only, the perfon of Chrift exhibite in the word, If xlii. 1: 
Heb.i. 3. as he is that one Mediator between God and men,, 
the man Chrift Jefus, 1 Tim. ii. 5. 
__ Mr. Robe’s following words, f: 46. at the clofe, and p. 47. 
at the beginning, are, ‘¢ Then he proceeds dreadfully to abufe 
“© feveral {criptures (And then cites my words.) Nothing vi- 4 
“© fible, nothing corporeal, nothing fenfible, can properly be 
*¢ the object of that faith which is the evidence of things not 2 
«© feen, Heb. xi.i. ore. Where, fays he, he evidently aflerts | /@ 
Chrift’s, human nature to be no part of the objeé of faith, (4 
and that it can be. no part of it, becaufe it is the object of J 
every man’s fancy or. imagination, now when it is abfents 
‘© becaufe it is fenfible, carporeal, vifible. How dreadfulis ‘gf 
*¢ this?’? To.which I anfwer, How dreadfulisthisignorance 3% 
of the manthat hath delivered himfelf in thefe words, ifitbe (im 
con{jdered, | iJ al 
1, That Mr. Robe’s do&trine muft be neceflarily the reverfe .:4 
of mine. | Hence his principle is, That fomething fenfible, fomes +4 
thing corporeal, fomething vifsble, is properly the object of that .tah. 


principle will hold either in common fenfe or divinity, 1 ‘aps: jae 
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part of the object of faith; becaufe the true human nature of f 
Chrift, as it is in him, cannot be the obje& of any fuchima- 
ginary ideaor fancy. Therefore I conclude it is only the ob- .& 
ject of faith, and not of fancy. This was my argument; which 
Mr. Robe would invert, by faying, that I evidently aflertyChrift’s 
human nature to be no part of the object of faith ; becaufe it 
is the object of every man’s fancy. Whereas I faid the quite 
contrary, by aqueftion importing the ftrongeft negation, ot 

that 
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that be any part of the object of faith that is perceptible by’ e- 


very man's fancy? intimating, thatthe human nature of Chrift, 
asitis perceptible by any man’s fancy, cannot be any part of 
the objcét of faith: For, as it is the objec of faith, it is quite 
imperceptible by any man’s fancy ; becaufe it is humanity 
exiting and fublifting only in the perfon of the Son of God. 
Fancy and imagination cannot conceive of humanity exifling 
that way; and, when it is conceived any other way, It 1s no 
part of the object of faith. So that Mr. Robe ignorantly mif- 
takes and mifreprefents my argument, both by fuppofing, 
that 1 faid the human nature of Chrift is the object of eve- 
. ry man’s fancy, which 1 never thought, nor faid either ; and 
4 alfo by inferring, from this his own fuppofition, viz. That it 
¥ may bethe object of every man’s fancy, that I deny it to be 
the objeét of faith, Whereas the direct contrary 1s the very 

; import of my words, That, becaufe it is not, and cannot be 
the objeé&t of fancy, it can only be the object of faith, But 
now, what muft Mr. Robe’s principle on this head be, in op- 
#  pofition to mine? Namely, ‘That that which is perceptible by 
every man’s fancy, and ts obvious to natural difcerning, 45 
B part of the object of faving faith. Such a carnal principle is, 
in my opinion, directly crofs to the mind of God, who fays, 
The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God. 
a, . However, Mr. Robe is confident he is right, and | am wrong ; 
© sand therefore, after his terrible exclamation, faying, How 
S- dreadjul is this? he brings in this digreflion p. 47- namely, 
B.. <1 have frequently faid, fince this {chifn began, it was fo 
«© oroundlefs and tinreatonable, I was afraid it would iflue 
<< in fome herefy. And now alas! it feems to be broach- 
eects In. tichcews infer, that what he calls a fchifm, mut 
$:. be a very well-grounded and reafonable feceflion; fince, 
ee in oppofition to his fear, inftead of iluing in herefy, it 
7 iffues in a moft neceflary detection and difcovery of the 
herefy, idolatry, and blafphemy that is involved in the new 
dodtrine of the imaginary idea of Chrift as man. And in- 
deed, fince the late delufive work began, it was fo directly 
o »polite to our covenanted principles in doctrine, worthip, 
—-difcipline and government, and to any teftimony lifted up 
for it, that there was ground and reafon to fear, it would 
iflue in grofs error and herefy: Which, alas! is now broach- 
ed, and publifhed. to the @bild with demonftrations of the 
oreatelt ignorance, advanced with the greateft confidence. 
And no wonder, when men receive rot the love of the truth, 
that God give them up to firong delufion, to believe lies; and 
: Y fuch 
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fuch lies are all mental images of Chriftin his human nature, 
or imaginary ideas of Chritt as man. 

One would think, by what follows, Mr. Robe were con- 
victed of his error in what he had advanced above, and were 
retracting his dorine of imaginary ideas about Chrift as man, 
in order to preach up Chritt in his perfon, as the only ob- 

» jet of faiths. For his words are, * Only let the reader confi- 

| * dev that a whole Chrift in his perfon and both his na- 
* tures, is the object of faith, and offered to us in the 20- 
“© fpel.” And then he bids him hear Mr. Charnock, vol. I. 
faying, “ It is nota faith fimply in his God-head that is re- 
“quired by him, for fohe is the obje& of faithinthe fame 

manner as the Deity is; nor fimply in his manhood, for 3% 

fo he is no more the objeét of faith than another man may ~£ 
«© be; but Chrilt in his perfon, God-man.” Now, if Mr. Robe te r 
had ranfacked his library, to find out a refutation’ of his own >: 

_ error, and a confirmation of my aflertion, in oppofition to it; ah 

» he could hardly have produced a better inftance than this a- {3 
> gaintt hiinfelf, andforme: For itis, upon the matter, my very fm 

words, as delivered inthe Appendix, which Mr. Robe pretends e 

to quarrel and refute: For there I had faid, “ That, in the »% 

** ad of receiving Chrift, as God-man, to have an imagi- <4 

- €* nary idea of him as man, is to believe, and not: believes: 


“ It is to receive the perfon of Chrift, and yet to divide :"¥ 


«* the perfon. To.receive the God-man, is faith; but to have <4 


«© an imaginary idea of him as man, is not faith, but unbe.’ 133 ; 


«lief; for, as man fimply, heis not the objed of faith, bur ets 
«* of fenfe or fancy. —lItis true, the two natures of Chrift “Sm 
«are dittinét; and fo may be fuppofed to be the objeé of <A 
«« diftingt ideas. But neither the one nor the other feparate- Sm 
«ly are the objeé of faving faith, but only the perfon God- |: 
« man.’’? I amtherefore obliged to Mr. Robe tor the fore-" '4% 
{aid citation from Charnock; which, in other words, is the 
very fame thing with what I have here faid. And, at the 
fame time, I defy Mr. Robe, or any man, to find the 
leatt fhadow for the doctrine of imaginary ideas of Chrift as 
man, outof thefe words of Charnock, butthe quite contrary : 
For not only does he fhew therein, that the perfon of Chrift, 
as God-man, is the only objeét of faving faith, but alfo feems . 
toexclude, not merely the imaginary idea of Chrift as man," 
which cannot in nature be any other thing than the idea 
fimply,of his manhood, or rather of his human body; bur 
alfo Charnock there allows not even the faith fimply of his 
manhood, becaufe thus be is no more the he of faith than 
another man may be; infomuch that here he refutes the do- 
a. ¢trine of imaginary ideas with a witnefs, in declaring, thar, 


fhould 
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fhould aman have the faith, let bethe fancy of Chrift's man- 
hood fimply, it is impotlible that that faith could be faving 
faith, or any part of its objet; becaufe thus Chriltis no more 
the objeét of faith than another man may be. And hence, 
unlefs Mr. Robe fall venture to fay, that another man, as well 
as Chrift, or another manhood, as well as his, may be apart 
of the objedt of faving faith, he {tands refuted here by his 
own citations out of Charnock ; whofe words may flare his 
~ imaginary idea of Chrift as man out of countenance : And all 
+ his ignorant arguments againft me, are arguments againft Char- 
1 nock's do@rine here. However, Mr. Robe cites Flavel next, 
A: faying, “ He that does dive(t Chrift of his humanity, or yet 
“takes him for a mere man, cannot receive him aright.” 
B/ Towhat purpole he cites, this | cannot underftand, unlefs he 
¥ think that faving faith, receiving Chrittin his perfon, God-man, 
; does but divett him of his human natures without his imagi- 
A nary idea of him asman. Whereas faith only can apprehend 
& a whole Chrift in his perfon, and both natures fubsifting there- 


i’ Mr. Robe srocceeds thus: “ That Chr.t as man {iim- 
ee ee ply (ae OPAING to Mr. Erskine) is not the object of faith, 
Me? bur of fenfe and fancy, docs not in the leaft fay, that his 
<¢ human nature is not a part of the objcét of faith, as perfo- 
, oe nally unite with his divine, tho’ 
#.3°¢ {imply in itfelf.”” Here again Mr. Robe confounds the object of 
: B faith and the object of fancy ; as ifthe human nature of Chrift, as 
@ perfonally unite with the divine, could be the object of fan- 

icy: Which becaufe 1 deny it can be fo, he imagines I deny 


> 


af 


# it can be the objeét of faith. And hence alfo he ts pleafed 
eto infer that I contradict myfelf; For, fays be: * Mt Mr. 
eee Erskine here contradict himfelf, it does not leflen the charge 
Be << of this grofs error upon him, That the human nature of 
A.“ the glorious Mediator ts 70 part of the object of faith.” An- 
*: (wer. Here I mult fay, that, {ince Mr. Robe knows that 1 
oR. deny that the human nature of Chrift, as it is the object of 
B faith, canbe the object of fancy or imagination ; for him hence 
H to infer, that 1 deny. it to be the objeét of faith, is fuch an 
“B ignorant and abfurd inference, thar I defy the man to believe 
} what he fays to be truth, or to free his own confcience ‘be- 


t fore God from the guilt of being a filfe witnefs againft me ; 
E otherwife his attachment to imaginary delufions hath fo blind- 
Led his judgment, that he is not capable to underftand this 


Fargument, nor to take up the difference between faith and 
: 2 fancy 
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fancy, or between the fpiritual objeé of faith, though refpes 
éing Chrift’s hu anity, and the corporeal objett of fenfe and | 
fancy. But as it is;impoifible for him to anfwer to God for ° 
fuch a falfe, ignorant and unaccountable charge again{t me; _ 
fo I fee ground to be glad, that 1 am reproached for the 
name of Chrift, and for cleaving to the doétrine of faith, in | 


~ 


Oppofition to the doétrine of fancy; and that the grand aé- 
cufer of the brethren hath not got fuch a heavy charge laid 
againit me, without difcovering his cloven foot; lL mean, 
wihout difcovering his inftruments to be of the fame tkamp 
with Fannesand Jambres, that refifted the truth; men of cor- 
rupt minds, reprobate concerning the faith; or, as tt is in the 
margin, 2 Tim, iii.-8. of no judgment concerning the faith: 
And of whom it is faid, verfe 9. They fhall proceed no further; § 
for their folly fhall be manifest unto ali men, as theirs alfowas. \€ 


SecrT. VIII. 


Mr. Robe (p. 48.) cites two paflages of mine, which he @ 
ignorantly fuppofes contradict one another, SW dree teed Wir teS 
“* part of Chrift which is vifible, was the object of fenfe on 
** earth, orc.’ Vhis he cites in Oppolition, and thinks is a 
contradictory to what I faid before, namely, as he relates ig 
it, That «that part of Chrift which is perceptible by the 3% 
** fancy of every man, ec. cannot be any part of the objec. 

© of faith.” The laft citation here is not in ny words, asthey # 
that compare, may fee. But, allowing it to be fo, “ Is there not..A¥ 
** here (fays Mr. Robe) a contradiction in terins? Let Mr, 
** Erskine tell us, if that part of Chrift that is vifible, and er 
was the object of fenfe when he was upon the earth, was ii 
not the objeét of faith then, as perfonally tinited to the 
Son of God, and as the invilible God was feen therein $4 
and thereby?) Was it not fo to Thomas? Yobn xx. 29. * 
Was it not foto all’ other believers who received him, “% 
and believed on him then? How then can he fay, thatthe 

** obje& of fenfe cannot be the object of faith? ec.” To 

thefe, and a number of quettions to this purpofe, which dif- 

cover only the ignorance of the querift, 1 anfwer, by affert- 

- ing again what Mr. Robe thinks a contradiation, (though yet 
itis contradi€tory to nothing but to his imaginary ideas of 
Chrift as man,) That that part of Chrift which is vifible, 
was the object of fenfe onearth, is the object of vifionin heaven, 
and may be the objett of any man’s fancy and imagination , 
but never was nor ever will be the object of faith, (nor any 
partofit,) but as the invifible God is (een therein and ah 4 
{r, 
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Mr. Robe’s quarelling this, flows from his confounding the 
objet of faith and the object of fenfe, and judging one and 
the fame thing may be the objeét of both. Whereas that 
which is the object of fenfe, cannot, as fuch, be the object 
of faith; nor can that which is the objeé&t of faith, be, as 
fuch, the objet of fenfe. The human nature of Chrift, as ic 

is the objeét of fenfe and fancy, is no more but the object 
of fenfe and fancy 5 and cannot, as fuch, be the object of faith : 
For faith can terminate upon no vilible, fenfible thing as 
fuch; for it is a knowing of things that pa[s knowledge, Eph. 
ii. 19. and the evidenc f things not (cen, Heb. xi. 1. Things 
(een are evidentto fenfe; but ith makes evident things that 

\% are not feen. Again, the human nature of Chrift, as the in- 
vifible God is feen therein and thereby, is the object of faith 
only, and cannot, as fuch, be the object of fenfe; for fenfe 
and imagination terminate upon things corporeal, and look 
to the things that are feen, 2 Cor. iv. 18. Mr. Henry, “in 
his comment on that verfe, Sohn xx. 29. Ey aed Thomas as 
«© a believer was truly blefled; but rather bleffed art they 
«© that have not feen. At is not meant of not feeing the od- 
« jects of faith; for thefe are invifible, Heb. xi. 1. 2 Cor. 
Vee iy, 18. but the motives of faith, Chrift’s miracles, and e- 
«© fpecially his refurrection. Blefled are they that fee not thefe, 
Ws <e and yet believe in Chirift.” \ 
poe Robe’s queftions here, p- 48. are of fuch a nature, 
AS that I cannot conceive, how any man can propofe them grave- 
Re. ly, and yet be reckoned one that underttands the gofpel, or 
a hath any tolerable uptaking either of philofophy or divinity ; 
2 infomuch that it requires more patience thanit does pains, 
SA" to anfwer, and expofe the ignorance of them. It isno wonder 
fe that Mr. Robe fuppofe that the hymantty of Chrift was the 
objeét of faith on earth, even as it was the object of fenfe 
then, when it was prefent, fecing he makes that humanity the 
object of faith, even as it is the object of fancy and imagi- 
nation, now when it is ab/ent. But to fpeak of an object 
of faith that is properly vifible, is no better logick than to 
{peak of an object of fight or fenfe, that is properly invifsble. 
Yet Mr. Robe’s queftions, which he thinks unanfwerable here, 
are founded direétly upon this abfurdity, and import ho more 
Hhan what is contained inthat common, yet ignorant maxim, 
That feeing is believing, or that fenfe is faith: For he fup- 
pofes, that all who faw Chrift in the fle/h, faw fome part of 
the proper object of faith; and that all who fee that dems in 
their imagination, do fee alfo fome part of the proper ob- 
‘ject of faith, Butt plainly aflert, That only tlfofe that faw 
“ae Chritt 
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Chrift by faith on earth, and none elfe, did fee any part’ 
of the proper objeét of faith, even though they faw his hu- 
man body; ,and that none of thofe that faw Chritt only 
with the bodily eyes, and that faw no more but his human 
body, did ever fee any part of the proper object of faith; 
becaufe the proper objeét of faith is theinvifible God. They 
faw not the true Chritt, even when they faw the true body 
which he had, while they did not fee him to be an‘incarnate 
God, the perfon God-man, nor fee the glory of the invifi- 
= ble Godin him and by him. Wheipthe wife men that came 

from the Eaft inquired for him that was born King of the 

Fews, if they had worlhipped the babe of Bethlehem, as 
B.. he was a babe they had been gyilty of idolatry. { But, 
*< when they fell down and worfhipped him, (fays Mr. Hen- 
ry on the place,) we do not read that they gave fuch ho- 
nour to Herod, though he was in the heivht of his Royal 
*« grandeur: But to this babe they gave this honour, not on- 
“ly as to a King, for then they would have done the fame 
to Herod; but as to a God: He is thy Lord, worf{hip thou 
‘« him.” Though they faw the babe; yet they had feen no leu 
of the proper objea of faith or worfhip, if they had not feen 

him to be the Lord, or God in our nature. A corporeal ob- 
jeét, whether at hand, and prefent to the fenfe, or ata di- 
ftance, yet prefent to fancy, is no part of the proper objet 
of faith,>in fo far as itis the object of fenfe or fancy ; for fenfer + 
“and imagination cannot behold it under that confideration 
that faith does. The unbelicving multitude that fiw Chrift’s 
human body on earth, yet they faw no part of the obje& of 
faith, even though they faw Chritt in the flefh with their. 
natural eyes, as true believers did ; yet the object of their 
fight was quite different. Charnock, vol. Il. p. 73. quotes 
Sohn Goodwin, faying, “© The atts of a renewed man, and 
«© the aéts of a natural man, are the fame in the nature of 
** aéts. As, when ainan loves God,— orloyes man,—’tis 
the fame aét of loye,—the fame motions of the foul, the 
fame fubftantial acts fimply confidered.— But the difte- 
rence lies in the objects: The obje¢t of the one its Die 
~“ natural, the obje@ of the other natural.’’ Here is indeed 
a paradox ; and I willbe forry if Mr. Robe be not able to read 
the riddle, namely, The Jews that rejected Chrift faw him, 
and yet did not feehim. The riddle is not mine, (any more 
than a number of mytteries I have mentioned elfewhere :) But 

_ the Spirit of God fees fit to make ufe of it no lefs than fix 
times at leaft in fcriprure. Not only docs. the Apottle Paul 
m. borrow it, Acts xxviii. 26, x7. and Rom. xi. 8. from the 
Prophet 
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— Prophet Ifaiah, Chap. vi. 9. but fo do all the four Evange- 
- difts in the hiftory of Chrift, Matth. xiii. 14. Mfark iy. 12. 
| Luke viii. 10. and John xii. 40. intimating, that, in seeing 
they did not fee. Thus they both faw Chrift, and did not 
fee him; that is, they faw the human nature of Chrift as it 
was the object of fenfe, but not as it wasthe objeé of faith. 
They faw the manhood of him who was the Meffiah, the 
true Chrift; but they did not fee him to be the Chrift, nor 
acknowledged him to be any thing elfe than what they faw 
with their eyes, amere man. And fo what they faw, was 
no part of the objedt of faith or worthip at all, but of fenfe. 
Hence, though it was owing to their blindnefs that they faw 
no more, yet, if they had worfhipped merely what they faw, 
they would have been guilty of grofs idolatry, or creature- 
" worlhip; while they did not fee him to be Chrift, the God- 
* man, nor fee the invifible God in him. Hence they /aw no 
Sorm, nor comeline/s, nor beauty in him, Ma. liii. 2. W here- 
as, they that faw him by faith, beheld his glory, John i. int 
To whom it is faid, Bleffed are your eyes, for they fee. Why 2 
Matth. xiii. 11. Becaufe to you it is given to know the 
myfleries of the kingdom of heaven; but to them it is not gi- 
vey. The ancient fathers proved Chrift’s Godhead againit 
the Arians, from this, That ie was the objedét of divine wor- 
 fhip; and accounted them idolaters for worfhipping him 
“thus, whom they did not elteem to be God. Such idolaters 
i would thefe have been who faw Chrift in the fleth, had the 
ig Worlhipped him, without feeing and believing hin to be 
* God in our nature 
An object of fenfe cannot as fuch be an objcé-of faith. 
The f{cripture hath fet thele two oppofite to each other, We 
walk by faith, not by fight. The forefaid common phrafe, 
& That (eeing is believing, will not hold according to fcripture, 
% nor indeed to common fenfe. Though believing isakind of 
f feeing in fome refpect; yer, when faith and fight are con- 
tradiftinguifhed, they differ as much as feeing and not fee- 
ing. Therefore faith is called the evidence of things nor 
~ feensy and of Chrift it is faid, In whom thoush now we (ee 
him not, yet believing, we rejoice. If the object of faith 
B were feen with the bodily eye, then it is no more faith, but 
fight or fenfe : Therefore that which is the proper object of 
fenfe or fenfation, outward or inward, cannot properly be 
the objeét of faith... True it is a man may, as firec uently be~. 
_hievers, have joy and peace in believing : He may have faith 
and fenfible joy in the Lord at the fame time ; but yet, as 
: thus, he may alfo have godly forrow and fpiritual joy at the 
‘ fame 
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fame time, notwithftanding his forrow is not joy, nor his 
joy forrow. And thus faithis not fenfe, nor fenfe faith. They 
differ many ways; particularly in their objects. The ob- 
ject of faving faith is Chrift fpeaking in the word; the ob- 
jet of fpiritual fenfe is Chritt working in the heart. They 
differ as muchas a word and a work; or as aword believed 
differs from a work experienced. Now, if the object of fenfe, 
as fuch, cannot properly be the object of faith, or any part of 
it, even in the moft fpiritual a€tings of believers, how can 
that be any part of the object of faith properly, which is 
perceptible by every. man’s fancy, and obvious to natural dif- 
cerning?) ‘fo deny this propofition, feems to me a deny- 
ing of common fenfe; or at leaft a denying of that which 7 
no man of letters, or acquaint with divinity, would do; and 
a confounding of faithand fenfe: Which is too much done 4 
in tue practice of Chriftians ; and there is little need of a 
dodrinal blending thereof. 

What further pains Mr. Robeis at, p. 48. and 49.to prove 
contradidtion and abfurdity upon my words, ferves only to 
prove his own grofs darknefs and ignorance about the 4 
object of faith What? fays he, 49. 42. Was Not 
“<< the blefled body of our dear Redeemer, when prefent to» 
‘the fenfes of his believing difciples upon the earth, fen- ¥. 
fible, vifible, corporeal, perceptible and conceivable by *: 
natural, carnal men, as much as by believers?) And was +i 
it not then as much a part of the Mediator God-man,and ..", 
the object of faith then, as it is now?’’ I have fcarce pa- |; 
tience fo notice the feveral abfurdities that are here contain- ;'! 
ed. Only, . 7 

(1.) I cannot bear without relu@ancy, to hear of a part 
of the Mediator, God-man. This language difcovers ver 
grofs conceptions of the perfon of Chrift; as if he confifted 
of feveral diftiné parts, notwithftanding his two dittin& na- 
tures; and as if thefe were two diftiné ovjedts of faith, in 
believing on the Son of God. It is true, I had propofed a { 
quettion, Can that be ANY PART of the object of faith  . 
which is perceptible by the fancy of every man, and is ob- ° 
vious to natural difcerning? But, ip regard it is not pof- 
fible to have any imaginary idea of Chrift as man, without 
parting the object of faith, or conceiving of the manhood 
in and by itfelf, dittinét from the Godhead or divine perfon 
of Chrift, the defign of my queftion, by way of fimilitude to 
this grofs doétrine, which neceflarily feparates and divides 
the objeét of faith, was, to exprefs myfelf by a trong nega- 
tion, that‘an imaginary idea of Chritt as uman, was f: far 

rom 
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from apprehending the proper objeé of faith, that ft did not’ : 
fo much as form a right conception of that human nature: 
of Chritt, which it neceflarily feparated fromhis perfon, and 
made the objcét of its contemplation. My quettion about no 
part of the objeét of faith, as above, might be underftood | 
in the fame fenfe, as Peter faid to Simon the forcerer, Thou 
haft no part in this matter; or, as Chrift faid onceto Peter, 
| If Iwafh thee not, thou haft no part in me. Our Lord, by 
_ having no part or portion in him, did;not mean, as ifhe were 
divifible into parts; but that, if he do not wafh a man, that 
man has no intereft in him at all. - Even fo, when I faid, 
Gan that be any part of the object of faith that is the object 
. of every man’simaginary idea? I meant, it is not at all the 
r object of faith, nor in the leatt belongs to it. But 1 never 
intended, by that queftion, to fuppofe in the leaft, that the 
objeé of faith, as it refpects the perfon, of Chrift, did con- 
fit of diftin@ parts. 1 was fo far: from any thought ‘this - 
way, that I argued againft Mr. Robe’s.imaginary idea on this 
eround, that it divided the perfon of Chrift, the obje& of 
v faith. » However, upon the forefaid queftion mifunderftood, 
- Mr. Robe makes improvement, very fuitable indeed to his i- 
_maginary idea of Chrift as man, which neceflarily divides the t 
object of faith, by f eaking of a part of the Mediator,God- | i% 
“man, and of that BAER is vilible, corporeal, ec. being a tt 
, part of him. , I am almoit’ afhamed to exprefs whata grofs 
, notion is here imported, fuch as was never exprefled before 
rs by any divine that [know of.» Our Lord Jefus Chrift is not 
“tamade up of diftinct parts, though he hath two diftinét natures. 
‘Our Mediator is not two, but one, 1 Tim. ii. 5. There is: 
one God, and one Medtator between God and men, the man 
Chrift Fefus. This one Mediator is neither two things, nor. 
two perfons; being, as fome divines exprefs it, both ‘unum 
in the neuter gender, and anus itv the mafculine ; thatis, one, 
thing, and one perfon, The two natures of Chrift, though 
— remaining for ever two diftiné natures, yet are not two things 
\ fublitting diftindly in themfelves; for rhe human nature ne- 
ver fubfifted in itfelf, bur always, fince the incarnation o 
the Son of God, fubfifted in his nibh le And thetwo 
natures of Chrilt were never two perfons, but one exi ing 
in himfelf Hence the fchoolmen have proven, that Chritt 
may be faid to be aliquid unum, and aliquis unus; that is, 
one thing, and one perfon, having in his two natures only 
one fubfiftence and perfonality. Hence, though we can tru- 
ly fay, the man Chrift is God, becaufe we fpeak of a per- 


fon; yet none can fay} the human nature of Chrift is God, 
becaule 
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becaufe’ then we fpeak not of the perfon, but of the affu-:’ % 
med nature. And, pours the three perfons of the glorious “a 
‘Trinity are truly called one God, becaufe of their one di-» : 
vine nature; yet Chrift, though he hath two natures, cannot 
therefore be called two things, or two perfons; but one, be- 
caufe of that .onenefs of fubfiftence and perfonality, which 
cannot allow a feparate confideration of them, as if the Me- 
diator confifted of different parts; or asif one thing relating 
to his perfon could be a part of the obje& of faith, and not 
auother.;°  - | 

If the ‘ perfon’ affuming our nature and the nature aflu-’ 
med be one perfon, then the human nature with the eternal 
Word is one perfon. - But, though Chrift hath two natures 
in one perfon, yet neither is God nor man a part of the per-'{' 
fon; otherwife God the Son, before he aflumed our nature,' ‘3 
was not a compleat petfon, but grew fo when the humanity 
was joined with the'divinity: The perfon of Chrift is not 
made up of God ahd man, as the whole is made up of parts; 
for thus the parts of any whole might be conftitute of what 
was not before: But ‘thus the divine and human nature in’) 
Chrift! dre ‘not united: This union is inexplicable, fince the “# 
ground and reafon of it is not the union of parts. For we i 
may -fay; no part of that perfon is God; becaufe this per-' g 
fon ‘is not-cont{titute of parts. The human nature is not a'-¥; 
part of the perfon; ‘becaufe the human nature is not God, if 
nor a perfon. The divine nature in Chrift cannot be cal- “4 
led a‘part of his divine! perfon, becaufe his divine perfon*"] 
dods not confilt of parts; and a perfon is no part of a per). 
fon. ‘Nor-can the three: perfons of the adorable Trinity be!’ 
faid to-be parts of the Trinity, tho’ each of them isadittinét> t@ 
perfon of one and the fame undivided Godhead : Whereas, if }44 
God were divifible into parts, let it be fpoken with holy fear’ '¥ 
and'reverence, none of here parts would be God. Butlam =? 
afraid ‘of wading too deep into the ocean of this incompre- 
henfible myftery, which tranfcends not gnly human, but all 
angelick and finite underftanding ; far lefs can any imaginary 
idea be of any ufe here. To conceive of the human nature of 
Chrift as fuch, ‘without relation to the divine nature, unite 
with the human in one perfon, as the only, one, undivided 
fubje& of both thefe natures, is a conceiving of a part, where 
yet there are no parts: Which is a conception impoflible, 
without the greateft abfurdity. Itis a conceiving of Ghrift as 
mian; who, as fuch, is not God; aconceiving of thar which 
is not God, inftead of conceiving of the man Jefus Chrift, who 
is God. It isa parting of that which hath no parts, a oe 
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ding of that which is one, and whereof unity and individua- 
lity is an effential property, namely, the perfon of Chrift, 
in which the two diftin@ natures are unite; not as two parts 
of that perfon, but two natures no otherwife fubfifting but 
in that fubjeét or perfon ¢. When this is the cafe, O! what 
a {trange fpirit hath prompted Mr. Robe to write fo loofely 
as he does, about conceiving of Chrift as man, even as we 
do of other men, and of a part of the Mediator, God- 
man: Which argues grofs darknefs on this fubject, feeing 
there is no part of him can be lawfully viewed apart from 
another ; A eats it is not the objeé of faith, bug-of fan- 
cy and imagination, which finfully parts what cannot be 
parted. Yet, 
(2.) Mr. Robe fpeaks of «* that part of the Mediator God- 
« man that was sfenfible, vifible, corporeal, and perce- 
“© ptible by natural carnal men, as wellas by believers ; and 
“<< was it not (fays he) the obje& of faith then, as well as 
“© now? “© L anfwer, Neither then or now was it fo ; be- 
caufe they that take a parted or divided Chrift, take nothing 
of him at all; and they only take him truly that take him 
wholly: Yea, true believers that faw Chrift on earth, the 
' vifible and corporeal fight which they faw, was the object of 
* their fenfe, and not of their faith, except in fo far as they 
ef faw the Word that was made flefh, or God in our nature. 
Bis The Fews that faw Chritt, and yet believed not, as Chrift 
ge fays of them, what did they fee? They could not be faid to 
Bx fee the obje& of faith, nor any part of it, roperly ; for 
e.they faw nothing but a mere man, the object of fenfe, whom 
: ey they took to be a human perfon, which he was not. Why, 
Bs but it may be faid, did not believers who faw the perfon, 
B-, fee alfo the man, and was it not the fame man that believers 
+ and unbelievers faw; therefore they both faw that which was 
a part of the object of faith? Anfwer. They both» faw the 
fame man ina phyfical fenfe, or the fame natural body of 
Chrift, in which fenfe it was not properly the objec of faith, 
to either believers or unbelievers, but the objeét of fenfe, or 
Woof mere bodily fight; but it was not the fame man in a the- 
ological fenfe that they both fav, for they that faw him by faith, 
faw not mere humanity, but divinity clothed with humanity, 
Z 2 or 


+ Davenant in Col. p. 255. Difputatur a {cholafticis, an hypoftafie 
vel perfona Chrfti poftincarnationem fit compofita. Hoc ab illis af 
feritur, non ratione partium, quafi perfona Verbi compofita fit ex na- 
turahumana & divina, tanquam ex partibus ; fed ratione nwmert, quiz 
jam fubfiftit in duabus naturis, que ante incarnationem fubfiftebat fo- 
Jummodo in divina, &c. 
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oraman that was God;and whofe human nature was not the 4 
‘object of faith and worhhip in itfelf, but becaule it fublift. \% 
‘ed in the perfon of the Son of God, and becaule the ian 
Was God incarnate, or God clothed with our flefh: The - 
manhood thus viewed, was the objeét of faith and worthip ; 
but then in this view it was invifible to fenfe or reafon, or 
any other eye but that of faith. Therefore what was merely 
vifible to the natural eye, was properly. no part of the ob- 
ject of faith, but of fente, to all onlookers. Hence our Lord ° 
denies that any faw him, who did not feethe Father. While -4 
they faw the man, but not the perfor, they faw not the true 
Chrift; yea they faw nothing of the object of faith. To fee 
a man, ts no part of the objet of faith; thatis what we fee 
every day. The unbelicving Jews that faw Chrift on carth,/ . 
faw no more buta mere man like themfelves, as we ttilldo; “B- 
and therefore they faw no part of the objeé of faith, but of \#; 
fenfe. But to fee a man who is alfo God, or human nature 
fubfitting in, the perfon of the Son of God, is to fee the true si 
Chrift, and the true object of faith; whofe humanity, chus ‘a 
confidered, cannot be feen by the eye of fenfe or imagination, \Gi 
which only can apprehend the objeét of fenfe, and no more. Bd] 
Again, as nothing invifible can be the object of fenfe, | 
fo nothing vifible can properly be the object of faith, as it. a¥F. 
is vifible and corporeal. Hence what Mr. Kobe further ad- im 
vances here, p. 49. is very abfiird, anent carnal and natural :@- 
men their difcerning and conceiving propofitions of the words} 
I cannot underftand how he brings in this here, unlefs he. % 
think that truths and propofitions of the word are vifible se 
and corporeal things. Nay but, fays he, they are conceived 
by their rational faculties. Why then, one would think he v7 
is off from the fubje& of imaginary ideas; for gofpel-pro- 
‘ pofitions cannot be the object thereof: Burnow heis on the 
fubject of rational and iniellectual ideas; which isa different ‘4 
theme: YetI fhall notice whathe fays. Speaking of-propoli- ‘a 
tions of the gofpel, he adds, Are not thefe the things of the } 
Spirit af God, and the objects af faith, becaufe natural carnal 
men can conceive and difcern them rationally, though nor /pi- 
ritually? Here Mr. Robe feems to be fighting with all his 
night againft the word of God, which I cited, namely, 1 Cor. 
ti. 14. The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God : for they are foolifhne/s to him; neither can he know: 
them, because they are fpiritually difceraed. There is wife’ 
dom 
‘+ He doth not fay a carnal man [favs Charnock, vol. II. p. g14.] but 


an animal, a fouly man; he doth not {peak of one led by the affections 
of 
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dom enough in this fcripture to anfwer Mr. Robe’s folly. if 


“all thesthings of God ‘that the natural man conceives of, 
be fyolifhnefs to him, then can thefe things of God, as 


they tare conceived by the natural man, belong to the ob- 
ject of faith? If fo, then the objeét of faith would be 
foolifhnefs, How monftrous and abfurd this is, let any man 
confider. Befides, the Spirit of God fays, Neither can the 
natural man know them, becaufe they are fpiritually difcerned, 
In oppofition to which, Mr. Robe feems to fay, but they can 
know them rationally, though not fpiritually. Well, but the 
Spirit of God does*not honour that knowledge that comes 
by carnal reafon in the natural man, with the name of know- 
ledge at all ; for, fays God, he cannot know them, becau/e 
they are [piritually difcerned. Dr. Owen, on the Spirit, p. 218 
{peaking on thefe words, fays, “ A power of receiving fpi- 
« ritual things is denied [here of the natural man] he cannot 
“ know them, he cannot receive them.’’—— He grants, p. 219. 
«© Jt is not the mere literal fenfe of doérines and propofi- 
<¢ tions of truth that is intended. For inftance: That Jefus 
«© Chrift was crucified, is a propofition whofe fenfe and im- 
“ port any natural man may underftand.—And in the due 
« inyeftigation of this fenfe, ‘and judging thereon concerning 
«© truthahd falfhood, lies thar ufe of rea/oz in religious things, 
«which fome would ignorantly confound with an ability of 
« difcerning fpiritual things in themfelves, and their own pro- 


* per nature. This therefore is granted; but it is denied 


cothat a natural man can receive the things themfelves. 
“There is a wide difference between the mind’s receiving do- 
‘© Arines notionally, and its receiving the things taught in them 


© yeally :——For really, faith our Apoftle, they cannot, orc” 


And afterwards, p. 221. This power to receive fpiritual 
“© things, mutt be fpiritual and fupernatural, ore.”” Spiritual 
things cannot be feen but with fpiritual eyes. Charnock, 
vol. 1. p. 4. fays, ‘* Faith indeed ts properly of things above 
““ yeaton, purely depending upon revelation. What can be 
« demonttrate by natural light, is not fo properly the ob- 
« j0é of faith.” Can Mr. Robe think that author whom he 
quotes fo much, is of his mind, thatthe object even of fenfe 
and fancy is the obje& of faith? Nav, fays Charnock, ibid, 
ie eg The gofpel is a myftery, and mytteries furmount 
«© human reafon.” But, fays Mr. Robe, ibid. “ Cannot the 

“ fame 


of the flefh, but thofe men that are led by flathy reafon, and by the com- 
mon eftiinated wifdom and principles of the world, and order their lives 
according to the rational diftates of the world ; fuch an one reccivet net 
the tiinzs of the Spirit of God, &c. 
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**€ fame things be the objeé of, or difcovered to us by both 
* reafon thd revelation, as the creation of the world, ‘and: |; 

many other things?” Here alfo he propofes to fhew how. * 
he, viz. Mr. Erskine, advances, ‘* what never man of fenfe 
“© or reafon advanced before, —— That the fame thing can- 
“© not be the object of fenfe, of reafon, and of faith.’ Now, 4 
though Mr. Robe here feems to be fraying from the purpofe % 
in hand, relating either to the objeét of imaginary ideas, or 
of faving faith; yet it is to my purpofe, to acquaint him, 
that, though fenfe, reafon, and faith may be converfant a- 
bout the fame objects materially; yet what is the objea of 
one of thefe faculties, cannot be the object of the other for- 
/ mally or properly. : | 4 
: This diftin@ion, (that I may put in order what Mr. Robe \ . 
+ fpeaks of fo confufedly) ; this diftinction, I fay, betwixt things MA 
confidered materially and formally, is almoft natural to all \ 
mankind, even thofe that never learned any fchool-logick. 
The work of a watch materially confidered is only fo many 
pieces of brafs or matter, that is the objeQjof any man's fenfe a 
of feeing or fecling; but, formally confidered in its artful ig 
compofure, and how the fpring influences the crofs motions: 
of all the wheels, and thefe influence the exaé motion of the 
pointer to the hour, in this refpect, it is the objed& of rea/on 
or rational reflexion; and it requires fome natural under- 
ftanding and judgment to apprehend thefe materials in their 
order, connexion, relationto, and influence upon each other, «. 
Thus the mater and form are herein objeéts of different fa- 
culties. Materially confidered, itis the object of fenfe, fo as 
a fucking child, that wants the exercife of reafon, can fee, and 
handle, and play with it. But, formally confidered, as a 
piece of curious art and mechanifm, it is an obje& of natu- 
ral knowledge and rational confideration. That which is the 
object of fenfe, or is feen merely by the eye of the body, 
is not the formal objeé& that is feen by the eye of reafon; 
and that which isthe proper object of the ys of reafon, is not 
the proper and formal obied that is feen by the eye of fenfe. 

Thus fenfe, reafon and faith differ. The eye of fenfe fees 
things matevially and corporeally : The eye of reafon may fee 
the fame things; not in the fame manner, but formally, or, 
under fome rational confideration. But the eye of faith fees 
not thefe things that are objects of fenfe and reafon; it fees 
them not, I fay, under any fenfible or merely rational con-— 
_ fideration properly, but in another light, viz. as they are put 
into the form of truths, propofitions, records or teftimonies, ' 
human or divine. Hence the objects fcen by the eye of fenfe, 
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are properly no part of the objeé {een by the eye of reafon; . 
and the objects of reafon are no part of the proper object 
of faith: And confequently that which is the proper objec of 
faith, is no part of the proper obje& of fenfe or imagination, 
nor even of mere natural reafon. Thefe there may be ex- 
prefled in the words, fenfation, reflexion, faith. The firft 
relates to outward corporeal objects, to be feen outwardly 
by fenfe, or inwardly by imaginatioh. The fecond relates 
to objects confidered intellectually, and under intelligible con- 
fiderations, or to be viewed by reafon and rational deduétions. 
The third relates to neither of thefe properly, but to things as 
they are revealed and laid out, upon fufhcient grounds of cre- 
ms dibility, to be the objects of faith. ' 
.' Whatever then be the fubje@&-matter, if it be fuch as fenfe, 
, reafon, and faith can all have fome concern in; then fenfe 
> looks to it in a corporeal way, reafon in a difcurfive way, 
but faving and divine faith in a /piritual and /upernatural 
way; fo as it cannot be the objeét of faith, as it is the ob- 
ject of fenfe, nor as it is the obje&t of mere natural reafon. 
Thus, that which is vifible, fenfible and corporeal in;Chrift’s 
human nature, which Mr. Robe makes the objeét of his ima- 
' ginary idea, and would alfo warp in to be the object of 
S faith; yet as it is the the object of fenfe and imagination, 
».; cannot be the formal nor proper obje& of faith, which con- 
4g ceives of it as fenfe and imagination cannot do, namely, not 
fe in corporeal or natural way, but ina /piritual and fuperna- 
fs teral manner ; while it apprehends Chritt’s whole human na- 
R ture, foul and body fublilting, not phyfically or naturally 
“, in itfelf, like other men, but Ayperphyfically and /upernatu- 
“. rally in the divine perfon of the fon of God, God manifeft- 
’ ed in the flefh, by an ineffable myftery. 

This much ts neceflary in anfwer to thefe bold words of 
Mi. Robe’s in this (ame goth page, where healledges, I advance 
what never man of fenfe or reafon advanced before, That the 

_ fame thing cannot be the object of fenfe, of reafon, and of faith. 

) [have thewed, both how it can be, and how it cannot be; 

while he hath Jeft his reader to confound tall thefe together, . 
and fo to make no difference between faith and fancy, reli-. 
gion and reafon; nor confequently, between devotion and 

delufion, 
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Here Mr. Robe proceeds, p. 49. to {peak of the fcripture, 
which, hefays, I abufe, tortureand wrelt. Avery heavy a. 
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cufation, if it be true, without telling here what thefe f{cri- 
ptures are. He fays, ‘* he will anfwer me in the words of 
‘© Arnoidus upon ‘fohn xx. 27." L would be loth to fay of 
Arnoldus’s Lux in tenebris, as fome foreign divines, calling’ 
it tenebra in luce. Lam of quite another mind, even though 
I think the paflage Mi Robe cites and tranflates for him, cats 
not very. much light upon the text in his anfwer to the ob- 
jection, How it can be faid, becaufe thou haft feen me, Tho- 
mas, thou haft believed, fecing faith is the evidence of things’ . 
not feen, Heb. xi. 1. and according to. Auguftine, What is’. 
faith ?' To believe what thou doft not fee. ‘Though what he + 
#: ) fays in anfwer hereto, is much more prolix and obf{cure than: — ! 
‘Pool, Henry, Marlorat, and others upon that text and con-' -4 


¢ 
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text, cleafly fhewing the difference between the proper ob- 
jects of faith, that are invifible, and all the objects of fenfe; 
| and how the Lord Jefus here condefcends to accommodate 
RS hiimfelf to Thomas’s fancy; not to make fenfe the ground of 
b- his taith, which cannot! be; but to confirm the Tittle faith 
he had, and reprové his unbelief, in waiting to found his: 
belief upon the evidence of fenfe ; which is properly no bes 
lieving, -(fays Pool,) otherwife than fenfe confirms what’ 
we have before received upon divine revelation: Yet I fee: 
no word ‘that Arnold hatin this place, that any way difa-. 

rees With what I have faid; but rather eftablifhes it, name- 
iy, ‘tharfome things may be the object of fenfein one refpea,’ & 
and the object of faith in'another; but that they can never! "ey 
be the objects of faith in ‘thac refpeét wherein they are\rhe) “Hy 
objects of fenfe ; and that things which may be known bork! g4 
by faith and fenfe, can hever be the objects of faith proper- i %} 
ly;. as:they are known: by fenfe. Thus the human body of 4 
Chritt on earth, though it was in foie refpeéts. both the ob- 
ject of faith and fenfe; yet, as it was the objeét of fenfe, 
whether to believers or-unbdelievers, was never the objeé of: 
faith properly ; becaufe it could never be the object of faith: 
clip properly and formally, but as the invifible God 
ME. was {cen therein’and thereby; in which refpedt it was never' 
a the object of fenfe nor imagination, So that any who pleafe: 
to compare Arnold's words and mine, will fee them holding . 
with the fenfe I put tipon'the text, Heb. xi. 1. That faith ts 
the evidence of things not feen; that the proper objects of it 
are invifible. , And it will be found, that the faith Mr. Robe 
leads for, is no faith at all, but fenfe ov. fancy, when he 
makes it to have properly a vifible objeé&. 

eMrlRobe,'(p. 50.) {éems to own that carnal conceptions of 
Chrift dre contrary to faith, and that the fcriptures f menti-: 
‘ oned 


Chap..V. A treatife of mental Images. | 
oned, were but flily brought in to prove that: But none of 
thein proves (hefays) what he confidently affirms, that ani- 
dea of Chrittin the underftanding, by the help of imagination, 
is carnal and fiefhly. Where, alfo hethinks, my words bear, 
thatacarnal notion of Chrilt’s flefh and blood, or human ‘bo- 
dy, and an imaginary idea thereof, were the famethings. And 
the here does not wrong me; for I own, I do make them 
oneand the famething. Buthe thinks 1 do fo without the leaft 
proof; and that thus | endeavour to impofe upon the unskilful 
and unwary reader. Ido affirm indeed, That an idea of Chrift 


“in the mind, by the help of the imagination, is carnal and 


flefhly; and 1 think by this time I have proved it both by 
{cripture and reafon; and, by Mr. Robe’s own acknowledg- 
ment, that his imaginary idea can have no other objeé& but 
what iscarnal, flefhly, and corporeal. I do afirmalfo, That 


an imaginary idea of Chrift’s flefh and blood and human bo- 


dy, anda carnal notion thercof, are one and the fame thing. 
Mr. Robe hath, by what I have faid, proved, to my hand, that 
it isnot fpiritual; and, if fo, it mutt either be carnal, or nei- 
ther carnal nor fpiritual: And, if it be neither of thefe, then 


it feems to belong neither to heaven nor earth ; and, if fo, then 


it mult either belong to hell, or to nothing. But fo very fure 
is Mr. Robe that Lam wrong, in thinking that a carnal notion 


‘sand an imaginary idea of Chrift’s human body ts the fame 


-thing, that his following words are, p. 51. When he gives any 
proof of this, it (hall be anfwered. . But this I do not expect he 


f Quill do in hafle: For all that he faith againft carnal flefbly 
views of Chrift, doth not fo muchas come near the prefent que- 


flion, and faith nothing againft [uch idea and conception of our 
Lord’s humanity as 1s according to the word, and which we 
cannot have but by the help of our imagination; as hath been fo 
often mentioned. \anfwer. Too often indeed, to the fcan- 
dal of religion, hath this abfird doftrine been mentioned ; but 
more particularly here while Mr. Robe fays, that, when I give 
proof of what I (iid, it fhall be anfwered, it mult argue a 
{trong delufion he is under, that he is refolved to cleave to 
it, though proof be given againft it. Bur, though he does 
not expect proof; yet, if it be once given, and be really 
proof, he ought to yield to truth proyen, and not rebel a- 
gaintt the light, nor refolve to belicye lies. But, whenhere he 
{peaks of fuch an idea of Chrift's humanity asis according to the 


_word, and which we cannot have but by the help of our imagi- 


nation, 1 would fainknow, whay,he means by fuchan imagi- 
‘nary idea of Chrilt’s humanity as is according to the word ? 
WhatI allerted 1 proved from feripture. But he, not recei- 
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‘he means. But fearch the {criptures,::fays Chritt;: for they ¢¢ 


‘to produce a divine, before thefe 
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ving: the'truth in love; ‘hath rejected. my proofs. But where,.4 
will he'find a {cripture for proving the neceflity of an ima. "4 
ginary idea‘of Chrift as:man, in order to believe in him as a 
God-man?/ As this is impoffible, fo it is. intolerable, that he.¥ 
fhould: father-his idolatrous fancies upon ‘the word of God, *3 
by amere‘and bare affertion, that it'is according to the word. | 
It would :feem he. had not full freedom to afflert this; and # 
therefore did not call it the word of God: For indeed to 
maintain, inorder to faith in Chrift, the abfolute neceflity-af 
an imaginary idea of him as man, is-neither to bear witnefs # 
that-he:is God, nor that his word is' the word of God. ' Yet,,% 
by faying’ it is according‘to' the word, -hé-cither impofes upoh “4 
his readers,. or wills themto underitand itis the word of God ; 


teftify oF mes Johny. 39. namely, that.1 ainGod. ° His hear- 
ers tere made no queftion but that’he'was a man;’ for: as’ 
fuch he. was the objeét of their prefentfenfe; but they fought 4 
to kill hism,. becaufe he made Fimfelf equal with God, verl. .§ 
18, therefore-he refers them to the Acriptures of the Old Te- :# 
ftament, teftifying, that he isGod, flich:as that, I/a. xlv. 22. Hi 
Look tome, and be faved, all theends of the earth for I am 4 
God, and there is.none elfer But their fenfitiveidea of him ds %@ 
a profentman, together with Mr. Robe’s imaginary idea of him sa 
as an abfent.man, fo far ds they did and dotake place, laid ° i 
in a direct oppofition to awitnefling that he is God, or God- 
man in one divine perfon. .. The word of God never did nar" 
will patronize fuch a vile, abominable, or vain imagination: 
However natural it isin itfelf, yet, as applied to the'a& or 
‘objet of faith, itis neither fpiritual nor divine, nor any way ‘@ 
agreeable to God’s holy word, nor any way fib to the Spirit 
of wifdom and revelation in the knowledge of Chrift, Eph.i. 17. % 
And,tinftead of being helpful to faith, itis hurtful and pre- 
judicial to it. ‘To which Mr, Robe anfwers, pf: 51. “* It does 
“not hurt and hinder, but help the faving view of the God- 
** man, and the believing view of the. glorious petfon of our 
‘© Immanuel, God with us. So thought Mr. Rutherford and 4% 
“<« Mr. Durhan, as aflerted above; and all others who un-. 
«* derftood what they faid, and faid what they underftood:” © 
Here Mr. Robe ftudies to hide his fhame under the covert of * 
thefe excellent names, RutTHERForD and Duruam. But, .:. 
as I have above fhewed, they were never fo void of under- * 
ftanding, as to deliver semn(eline in fuch terms as Mr. Robe * 
does on this fubje&. So I hereb defy him, or any man, ; 
re delufive times, and of 
any: fotein the Chriftian world, doing (0, , 7 
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E’ Mr. Robe fays, p. 52. in anfwer to fome of my words, © That 
E.** though we do not believe till we behold his glory, as the only 
E.“ begotten of the Father [as I had.aflerted from Fohn i. 14. 
“© The lVord was made flefh, and we beheld his glory); bi fays 
Phe, an imaginary idea of that flefh is.no unprofitable fancy, 
P< becaufe we can have no underftanding of that propofition, 
«The word was made flesh, withoutit.” Now, here he expo- 
i fes his own ignorance, as neither underftanding what he 
P himfelf faid, nor faying what he underftands: For, he ha- 
Ly ving fo often told, that the objeét of an imaginary idea can 
(be nothing but what is only corporeal, it is impoifible, in a 
Fconfiftency with this, for him to underftand himfelf. By 
F Achh here weareto underftand the human nature of Clyift, as 
et itis allumed into a perfonal union with the eternal Word, the 
PF Aopod: But Achh under this confideration is fucha myfterious, 
EY fpiritual, and fupernatural object of faith, that it can by no 
F means be the object of any imaginary idea, without confider- 
' ing it as a thing merely and only corporeal ; which is fo hor- 
rid (horre(co referens) ! asmight fright any Chriftian ear. Lut 
yi next, whereas Mr. Robe fays, “© Wecanhave no underitanding 
&*< of that propofition, The Word was made flesh, without any 
pet. imaginary idea of that-flchh ;"" thatis, and multbe, acgord- 
“sing to him, ina corporeal fenfe; now, I would ask, Is this 
& propofition acorporeal object? If this truth, That the Word 
» was,made flefh, or any other truth whatfoever, be a corporeal 
S object that can be painted on the brain by an imaginary idea, 
¥ pray, let him tell, what image it hath? what itis like? or. 
T what formand figure can be given it? Nay, he can as foon 
= paint the found of a trumpet, as paint upon his mind by ima-. 
V gination the joyful found of thistrath, That the Word was 
Bs nade flefh. Therefore I may fay to him with the poet, Et fs 
vis fiznilerm pingere, pinge fonum. Nay but, fays he, wemay_ 
have the imaginary idea of flefh; for that is corporeal, like 
other human bodies. Then 1 would ask, what help doth this 
imaginary idea of flefh give to the underttanding of this truth, 
That the Word was made flefh? It is not the meaning of the 
truth, but only the image of the corporeal thing called flefh 
ov humanity that it gives; that is, that by ficlh we'are not 
to underftand a houfe, or a rock, or a mountain, but jult 
the thing that every one knows by the name of flefh, or ahu- 
_man body. Now, if thisbe notan unprofitable fancy, when 
mixed in with faith, then lerit be confidered, what help itgives 
to the faith or knowledge of this prepofition, That the Word | 
was, made flefh, to have the imaginary idea of Aefh. Juft as 
niuich help, as if 1 fhould advance this propofition, that the 
shri Aa2 Vatican j 
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Vatican is a houfe full of books; but you can have no undér- 3 
flanding. of this propofition,' without an imaginary idea of a 
houfe. Thishathfometruthin it; and yet is fo much out of’ 
purpofe, that none who underftand what they are faying, would "¥ 
Roe exprefs themfelves fo, efpecially ona divine fubje&. “1 
iad faid, that to fee Chrift favingly, and without a delufion, 3 
is not to ‘fee flefh, but God manifeft‘in the flefh. To which’. 
Mr. Robe anfwers, “ Though it be not to fee flehh only; yer:4 
** we cannot fee him, God manifelted in the flefh without! am 
“* feeing flefh, or an idea and conception of that flefh in’ ya 
fy which God is’ manifefted.” TowhichI reply, True ;’ wel J ph: 
cannot indeed fee him as God manifeft in the flefh, without? sf. 
fecing fich by faith, 1 grant; which is a feeing his human na-? 3 
ture fubfifting in his divine perfon. But-Mr. Robe {peaks of igh 
fecing flefh by an imaginary idea of that Wéhh Whereas no ix b 
natural idea whatfoever can fee this Heth ‘as faith does; be-: 


caufe this flefh or human nature of Chrift is no natural thing: am 


pL 


fubfifting in iffelf, by the will of the God of nature, as other’ -# 
natural thingsdo: Therefore no natural-eye can fee it, nor! a 
natural ideas conceive it tobe what it really is; but only the! ¥ 
fpiritual eye of faith, whichis the evidence of things not feen.’ 3} 
Mri Robe, p. 53. after citing fome of my ivords, gives what he*. 
calls precifely the whole ftrength of myargument: And, thought! «am. 
he touches it in part, yet (there is fome unfpir reprefentation | 3: 
of my mind; for, though I faid, that true faith will have no-°'§ - 
thing to do with a half Chrift; yet I donot love, torreafons' 
already given, tohear my words reprefented, asif Lhad‘fpoke! 3 ‘ 
of a halt of Chrift’s manhood) his anfwer deferves to be-a- 
nimadvertedupon. And, (1.) He fays, ‘© We may have an! 
“A imaginary idea, without thinking that moment upon himas: : 
** God, and feparating his manhood from:his Gadhexts ‘and: 4 
** thinking upon a falfe Chrift; even as we may think upon 4 
** him as God, without any thought that moment of his man-! 
*© hood; and yet do not think upon a falfe Chrift, or fepd- 
*€ rate his Godhead from his manhood.” This he endeavotits’ — 
to illuftrate from the attributes of God, which are himfelf; 
and yet, fays he, * Ido not think upon a falfe God, When! 
“ Tthink upon his eternity, without thinking upon his'im-: 
** menfity, when [think upon his omnipotence without think- 
* ing upon his omniprefence; becaufe wy finite mind and 
td eras can do no other.” po rye 
Here Mr.-Robe alledges, we may think of Chrift as man, 
without thinking of him as God, and yet think on the true 
Chrift: Anfwert’ We cannot think believingly on Chrift-as 
Mian, with precifion or abftraction, As faith cannota Phe 
BER es cviet Nh 
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{ |: 
~ fend one perfon of the glorious Trihity, fo as to abftra& from i 
‘ the other two, becaufe of the undivided nature and eflence of 
the Godhead; fo it cannot apprehend the human nature of . 
- Chrift abfttra@tly from the divine, becaufe of ‘his undivided , 

erfonality. It will be owned, the imaginary idea is only of . 
Chrift as man, or his human body, And this is owned alfo: 
with reference to the imaginary idea of any man regenerate or 
unregenerate. | The natural idea evervin a fpiritual man isnot 
faith, nov helpful to it, but hurtful ;, becaufe it neceflarily fepa- 
. rates the object of faith, which looks to the perfon, and not. 
* to one nature only: Yea that idea looks only to the human 
“nature, and not to the divine. Indeed faith may look more 
:. direétly in its ating to one nature than another, for example, 
the human nature; but then this look of faith includes. and 
. implies a looking alfo to the divine nature, (though not fo 
“;exprefly) ; becaute faith looks to him through the glafs of the.’ 
“word, and in the light of the Spirit, which cannot givea view 
of a falfe or a half Chrift, but only of a true anda whole 
— Ghrift.. And hence, though faith may act more direétly upon 
: “Chrift as a Prieft, for pardon, at times, under the fenfe of 
: tthe’ guilt of fin, and not fo directly upon him as a King, 
He * hich it may doat another time under the fenfe of the power 
Sofdin; yetits aéting upon Chrift in one office, includes and 
s implies anacting upon the, other offices; becaufe it is the act 

of faving faith, which includes all his offices. Though it be 
aéting upon Chrift as a Prieft, which is juftifying faith; yet, 
becaule jultifying faith is allo faving faith, it includes, 1 fay, 
an aéting upon the other officesalfo, though not fo explicitly 
at that time. But this cannot be faid of an imaginary idea, 
that, when by it we think upon, Chrift as man, it includesan 
dea of Chrift as God; for-the idea cannot reach to fuch a 
height. . , 

As to the attributes of God which we cannot conceive but 
feparately, the fame may be faid as above: The faving faith 
of-one attribute includes and implies the faith of all his other 
attributes that are effentially one with it: Though we donot 
fo explicitly apprehend the re({t at the fame time ; i we do 
it implicitly. (Whereas an imaginary idea of one o ject does 
not imply the idea of any other objeét at the fame time; unlefs 
that idea be under the conduct of underftanding ; without which 
fancy is not capable to apprehend any relations or connexi- 
ons even in natural things). Hence, as in feripture he that 
fees Chrift by faith, is faid to fee the Father, the believing 
knowledge of Chrift implies the believing knowledge of the 
Father. Ltis not faid, he that feeth Chrilt (as Mr. Robe means) 
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by oneidea, viz. of imagination, afcends to the Father by an-, 
other, viz. of underftanding: No; but the faving fight off 
Chrift involves in it the fight of God; and fo of all the pers: 
fections of God in him; though not explicitly all of them at. J 
once, but perhaps only this or that attribute ;_ yet implicitly all,, fe: 
becaufe it fees God in him. This is what cannot be faid of) 4 
any imaginary idea. ‘Thus he that breaks one command, is 
faid to break them all: A fin againft any one command, isa, 
fin againft all the commands; becaufe the authority is con-. 
temned ‘by which they are all injoined. Hence, according to, 
fcripture, one fin dilcovered inthe light of the Spirit of God, : 
implies a difcovery of all fin; as, when the woman ot Sama-: 
via was convidted of heradulreries, fhe then faw, asin aimap,, 
all her Gins; and therefore faid, Fohniv.29. Come, fee amany + 
which told meall things that ever Idid. Aswhenone looks but, % 
to one city in a nmap of the whole earth, by looking to that,. . 
he fees the whole; ‘fo, when God by liis Spirit fhews toa man, 
in the-glafs of the word, any one particular fin, though that be, 
mott directly looked to; yet, at the fame time, he feesawholer 
world of wickednefs that isin his nature, heartand life. Wheny, «, 
. Mofes faid, Shew me thy glory, God fays, 1 will make all mys 
goodnes pafs before thee; though Mojes could not fee all di- 
reétly and explicitly, but only by parts as it were; yet what... 
he faw, did imply all. Now, unlefs Mr. Robe can fhew, that 3 
his: imaginary idea of Chriftas man, docs imply an idea of the. 
whole perfon, whichhe owns he cannot do, then his adducing- 
thefe inftances of our conceiving one attribute of God, and. 
not'another, at the fame time, does not anfwer his purpofe.: 
For, as faith’s view of the human nature,of Chrift, being ftill 
feriptural and fpiritual, ampous neceflarily in it a view of, his; 
perfon’; fo faith’s view of the power of God, for example, ne-: 
ceflarily imports a view of all his other perfections implicitly 
becaufeit does not view that power abftraQly, as power, but 
as itis the power of God, or the power of aninfinitely perfect: 
M obeing, which ingroffes all perfections in hisnature. “Thus, of, 
Mother attributes of the divine Majefty, wifdom, holinefs, jultice, 
HR osoodnels, truth, eve. when one Is viewed, all are viewed in- 
. dire€tly and confequentially ; becaufe faith and fpiritual reafon: 
have eyes to fee confequences in amoment, which no imagi- 
nary idea ever had. é ar 
Mr. Robe, p.54. {peaks of (uch an idea of Chrifk as man, 
as that, if it excludes his Godhead, it would altogether hinder 
faith, inftead of helping it. This he faysheabhors. But what. 
if 1 affert, andit is plain from what Ihave jult now faid, that’ 
al imaginary idea of Chrift as nan, does in itfelf, and in its 
5 Own] 
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own nature, exclude the Godhead? Whether the man that 
hath that idea, by another aét of- his mind, conceive of his God- 
head, ornot, and whether the man abhor thatidea, or not; yet 
that imaginary idea of Chrift as man, in its own nature, in- 
cludes no more than his manhood, or human body, according 
to Mr. Robe’s own conceflion. And how an imaginary idea, 
that can go no farther, can be helpful to faith, in conceivin 

of his Godhead, is to me inexplicable But, left Mr. Robe 
fhould fay, I impute errors to him which yet he profefles to 
; abhor, I may anfwertothisas H. Alting to the Lutherans, ob- 
F ojecting thus: ** Thefe errors we neither own nor teach, but 
£© with our whole fouls renounce and deteft.”” His anfwer is, 
© Neither do we impute them to you, besaufe the law of chari- 
% £4 ty won’tallow us todo fo; but we only fhew what can be 
B'.-* gathered by neceflary confequence from your principles, 
ne % that, when the fountains of fuch errors are detected, you 


. “But, fayshe, p.54. Where that idea ends, the underftanding 
a ‘proceeds to conceive of him by a different way of conceiving, &c. 
Bul confefs, 1 cannot conceive of what Mr. Robe thinks he con- 
mS Ceivics about this matter; and I can hardly conceive that he 
a himfelf can conceive what he fays. One muft think that the 
ise imaginary idea of Chrift’s humanity, which, according to him, 
Re leads the yan, isathing thathe owns is without underftanding ; 
a but, where it ends, the underftanding proceeds. This is a fort 
© of divinity { never faw inthe Bible, nor read inany author be- 
®° fore, Indeed J think the imaginary idea of Chrift as man, 

which, as I faid, initfelf includes no more forits obje@, and 
®* proceeds no farther, as Mr. Robe owns, isathing without un- 
ms derftanding ; and fo far we agree; and therefore can do no good, 

but burt to’faith. But fure Iam, the faith by which we ap- 
-prehend the humanity of Chrift as fubfifting in his perfon, is not 
without underflanding, but is an intelligentand judicious a&. 
And a fpiritually enlightened underftanding is as neceflary to 
conceive the inyfterious humanity of Chrift, which fubfifts not 
but in the divinity, as it is neceilary to conceive of the divini- 
ty itfelf. And, fince the imaginary ideain this cafe includes 
nothing but the image of a mere corporeal object, it gives no- 
thing but a mifhapen notion of this myftery, which is incong 
ceivable, and which alone is the object of faith. 

It is not Mr. Erskine then, but Mr. Robe that makes the hu- 
man nature of Chrift not the object of faith, He makes it 
-the object of an imaginary idea, which, it feems, he reckons 
‘can comprehend it. ‘This idea he fays, “ goes as far as it 
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-«¢ different nature, to conceive of him as God, and then as 
he reckons the human nature of Chrift neither properly the ob- 9 
-difting from faith and fpiritual underftanding both. Where- 4 


which is a non-ens, but) as it fubfitts in the perfon of the Son 


-ror of Marcion and his followers, who denied the ‘verity of 


“which only is the objedt of faith, Mr. Robe’s imaginary idea 
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“ can, hamely, to conceive of Chrift as man; and, then 
<< where it ends, the underftanding proceeds to an idea of a 


“ God-man, without antimaginary idea.” Whence, it feems, ga 
ject of faith nor of underftanding, but of an imaginary idea, 
as I aflert, That the human nature of Chrift, (not by itfelf, 


of God, is not, and cannot be the objet of fancy and imagi- 
nation; but only the object of faith.» To conceive of the natu- 
ral manhood of Chrift by itfelf, or to have an imaginary idea 
of that, is indeed a vain imagination; becaufe it isa thinking of<3 
that which never was and never willbe; for that human.nai%g 


in faithalone can apprehend it. To abftraét from this man-*;4 
ner of its fubfiftence, and think upon matter only, or the maz 4 
terial flefh, and make that the objeéct of faith, is orofs idola-: 
try. Butto think upon itas we ought, thatis, without abftrat« ¥ 
ing from the manner of its fubfiftence in the Son of Gdd, is” 
impofible; it is a conceiving what is inconceivable : And ti 
therefore cannot be the object of any imaginary idea, but ona 
the objcét of faith. And, if the objeéts of faith are more fure*. 
and certain than thofe that are the objcéts of fancy and imagi- & 
-nation, which have no reality but in a man's notion, as the 4 
‘cafe ishere; and, if Mr. Rode’s opinion leads thus to the er- é 


Chrift’s human nature, faying, he was only man in appear- - 
ance, and not inreality : Lleave it to others to confider. It 
is truc, he hath terre once and again, That Chritt was truly 
man, having a true body and a reafonable foul: But, if his ¥ 
true and real manhood never did really fabfift in itfelf, nor % 
had anyrcal fubfiftence but in the perfon of the Son of God, 


of it, which cannot conceive of his humanity as thus fublifting, 
feems to border on denying, or not believing the real furbfitt- 
ence of this humanity; and, confequently, according to him, 
or his doétrine, the real humanity of Chrilt is not the object 
of faith, while he makes it the objeét of fancy and imagina- °: 
tion, To feethe humanity of Chrift without a myftery, isin- , 
deed avain imagination; for great is the myftery of godline/s, ¢ 
God manifefted in the flefh. And to deny the myttery of his 
humanity, is to deny the reality of it. The human body of 
Chrift, which alone is the object of animaginary idea, cannot, 
as fuch, be the object of faith, but only of fenfe, as] have 

oft 
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Me oft declared. ‘To fay that it is not the objet of fenfe, is to 
deny that itis a true body, fuchas can be feen and handled, 
Mas Chrift bids Thomas do: By which he declared it to-be an 
MAobject of fenfe; in which refpeét ‘it cannot be Hy tie to 


: Babe the object of faith, without fuppofing an abfurdity, and 
¥ deftroying the very nature of it asa human body. Arid to 
make it, as fuch, the object of faith, is (as I have alfo faid 
Whefore) to confound faith and fenfe, and the objeé of faith 
Me with the objed of fancy 

@.- But, though an imaginary idea can feparate the humanity 
from the divinity, and fo feparate the object of fenfe from 


“Ittelf; for that, as 1 faid, is to divide the objeét. Hence 
@imay argue, That which would deftroy the very notion of 
@:: Chrift’s haying a true body, cannot be truth. But to fuppofe 
§ Rm that that part of Chrift which is vifible and corporeal, is not 
E-the objeét of fenfe, but of faith, tends to deftroy the very 

~ notion of its being a true body. 
BY, Mr. Robe makes (p. 55.) the body of Chrift, abftra& from the 
foul, the only proper object of an imaginary idea; which he 
am? fays cannot extend to the foul. Thus he ftrengthens my ar- 
# gument, in faying, that that which is the object of every 
~ man’s fancy, cannot be the objeé of faith; becaufe itis on- 
ly the object of fenfe, that can be feen with eyes, fele with 
hands, exc. ‘To make it the object of faith, and not of fenfe, 
E would be to deftroy the notion of its being a true body, and 
®tofall in, as 1 faid jut now, with the grofs error of the Mar- 
' cionites, that made it but an imaginary. body, a fhadow; or 
the Ubiquitarians, that make his body to be every where; orthe 
Papifts, in their arguments for tranfubftantiation, that make 
it edible, yea to be really eaten in the facrament, although 
it be only in heaven now; and who anfwer all the Prore- 
flants arguments againtt that real prefence, by alledging, it 
is an incomprehenfible myttery, and a proper object of faith. 
In oppolition to all fuch anaes dreams, it is ere | te 
B aWert, 
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aflert,» That the mere natural body of Chrift is properly the 
objetoffenfe, not of faith; otherwife the Papi/ts were julti- 
fiable in worhhipping the hoft, the bread in the facrament, if 
‘it were thiercal body of Chrift, and the proper object of faith 
(From'which grofs idolatry may God deliver thefe lands, whentggj | 
tthe hands: of fuch idolaters are thus ftrengthened by Prote- % 
fant divines, making'the human nature of Chrift, as it is vigge 
dible,’ miaterial and corporeal,’ andas it is the objeé of an imd-¥ 
ginary idea, to be the proper objeét of faith, “If Mr. Robe" 
make'it (as‘he feems to’do élfewhere) the obje& both of 1 
faith and fenfe, this wete to make it both corporeal and in->} 
corporeal, vifible'and ‘invifible: Whereas faith’s objects aregm 
all'invifible; it being the evidence of things not feen, Heboxt. 
T.‘infomuch that, though Chrift’s human body were again 3 
on earth, it would be the objeét of fight and fenfe, gs*now ws 
it is of imagination, but ‘not of faith. For, when faith ‘aéts 74 
in relation to it, it cannot apprehend it (as fenfe does) une 4 
der any vifible or corporeal confideration, but the gontrary, ‘4 
Yea, true faith believes it to be an objeét, not of thith; but 3 
of fenfe and fight; becaufe it believes it to be a trie, body. 
And hence it is impoffible for true faith to believe that that 
true body is in itfelf the objeét of faiths becaufe faith’s Be TS 
that it is a true body that can be feen, touched, handled, or 4 
that it'fs an obje@ of fenfe and fight, and not of faith pro‘ 
perly; 'faith’s belief of this, I fay, is founded upon a divine. 
teltimony, declaring that it is a true body: Which een Ee i 
>| 


is indeed the object of faith; but not the true body itfel 
which is the object only of fenfe or imagination. # 
Again, while Mr. Robe fays, (ibid.) ‘* That though anima. ¥ 
“ ginary idea of Chrift (O ftrange language!] can extend nog 
“© farther than the human nature of the Mediator, [he fhould % 
** have faid the human body ;] yet itis helpful to our thinking :@ 
« of ‘him juftly, and ‘to shesrecsitine him as God-man, int 4 
“© fomuch as it goes as far as it can.” - How far is that, may | 
I inquire? Even as far as it can to difhonour our Immanu-' } 
el, God-man, Redeemet,: by conceiving of him under a bo-+4 
dily form'or image; for ‘it can view him in no part of his” 
{piriruality, human or divine, Imean, neither in his human } 
cil ‘nor divine nature; nor put fo muchhonour upon him) 5 
as to conceive him to be a perfon; far lefs fuch a perfon: , 
as he is: And therefore is fo far from helping, that it alto-. - 
gether hinders faith, till it be banifhed away, that faith Hey 
act upon its proper object. © If Mr. Robe therefore abhors fuch. 
an idea’'as excludes the true objeét of faith, he fhould abhor - 
his own dottrine of imaginary ideas, which, in their own na- 
: cures 
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fs ture, and according to himfelf, exclude everything that is 
not corporeal, and include nothing but what is fo. And hence 
vhe finds himfelf obliged to fay, ‘© Where that imaginary 1- 
& << deaends, the underitanding proceeds ;” that is, to another 
) of conceiving of him, whereby he may be conceived and 
o nderftood to be God and man in one perfon, This plainly: 
i enough imports, what is true, that Mr. Robe, by his imagina- 
Ee idea of Chrift as man, cannot fo much as sxderftand that 
Mhe is man; for, where that idea ends, underftanding begins. 
By Whence one would think his mind is, that underftanding muft 
§ begin with ignorance, or proceed to conceive of Chrift as. 
F God-man, upon an idea that has no: underftanding to con-_ 
ceive him to be either God or man. And indeed a blind i- 
midolOr image in the head, being a teacher of lies, can teach 
B, nongof thefe truths ; and therefore muft bea very blind guide 
Bto underftanding. Surely no man that has the cyes of his 
“underftanding open, will chufe fuch a guide. 
But, {ays Mr. Robe to the fame purpofe, a few lines there- 
m after, “Now, is that kind of idea, whereby I conceive of 
m ‘« Chriffas man, hurtful, becaufe it cannot think of him as 
m * Godgbut muft leave the underftanding to’ doit, and go on 
. F ak conceiving of him as God, and on his perfon, {thatis, 
BEEGOd-man,] without any imaginary idea; or {as he faysa- 
© bove] without the help of any {pecies prefented from the ima- 
2 gination, asinthe fir cafe.” Now, here fome things deferve 
to be remarked. 1/7. Mr. Robe again makes Chrift as man the 
#- object of an imaginary idea, but not the object of underftand- 
3 bh, ing 5 for he leaves it to the underftanding to think of him as 
p, God, aydtothink onhis perfon. So thar, by his own confef- 
@fion here, his imaginary idea cannot think of Chrift as man 
A with, but mutt do it without underitanding. Which may 
‘make one think ftrange, how he can make that the object of 
faith which he does not allow to be the objec of under ftand- 
ing: 2dly, At the fame time one would think he makes his 
# imaginary idea to have fome underftanding and rational know- 
My ledge in it; becaufe he fays, it leaves the underftanding to 
do what it cannot do: Which feems to import fome more 
wit, than he can allow it, as it is a faculty converfant about 
‘Eno other but corporeal objects. Yet, 3dly, He is clear that 
jf it.can neither conceive of Chrift as God, nor as he is God- 
man in one perfon; in which refpeét only 1 aflert he is the 
-objeét of faith. But Mr. Bobe cannot allow this; becaufe I 
do not allow his imaginary idea, or the objeét of it, to have 
#® any fhare in this matter. And yet fo contradi€tory to him- 
j fell mut he be, that he is obliged to come over to my fide 
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fame thing poflible only to faith, which imports {piritual un-% 


. ther forgets, or contradiéts what he juft now faid, namely, 4 
oO . . . i 
that “the underftanding proceeds to think of him as God-man ¥ 


-yational creature: But the imaginative faculty by itfelf can 


_ uhderflanding, to conceive of Chrift in his peifonagfity and+3 


- nation, as Mr. Robe here words it. SOF buthe adds, ‘* ‘Ytk "R 
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and affert the fame thing of underffanding that I do of faith. 
For,: 4thly, He fays, that, when the imaginary idea leaves 4 
the underftanding to do what it cannot do, then the undere..¥ 
ftanding leaves the imaginary idea, and does all without it: 3m 
For his words are, ‘‘ hat idea cannot think of him as God ' 
«© but mutt leave the underftanding to do it, and to go on with "9 
“© conceiving of him as God, and of his perfon, without 
“© any imaginary idea.” Here then Mr. Robe feems to be ofa 
my mind. Is it poflible for the underflanding to conceive 
of Chrift as God, and as God-man in one perfon, without § 
any imaginary idea of Chrift as man? And is it lawful for } 
Mr. Robe to fay fo? and yet unlawful for me, yea, according ,, 
to him, Bittinemout and heretical, to fay the fame that heT§ 
fays? If there be any crime here, then it may be faid, flur-! 4 
pe eft doctort, Loony redarguit ipfum, Nay, the faule fPems 3 
to be doubledin him, becaufe he makes it poflible for piv feve-"g 
ral ideas here mentioned, which feem to import bugnatural 3 


Godhead, without any imaginary idea: Whereas 1 qnade the jf 


derflanding, or the mind enlightened and fpivitualizedy and :¥ 


that without the help of any fpecies prefented from the invagi.g 


“< imaginary idea helps in going as 
*¢ which if it did not go, I could not think upon the Media- +] 
“© tor as God-man, becaufe I could not think upon him as 
“<< man.” Here again Mr. Robe takes back his word, and ci-'§ 


ar as it can gos and 
5 


bt, 


“© without the help of any imaginary idea.” Yet here he fays, 
“« Without it he would notthink uponhim asman.”’ But, it 
when the underftanding comes, it canconceive juftly enough ¥ 
of Chrift as God-man in one perfon, whichtsa whole Chriff, % 
why mutt he ftill diferedit his underftanding, as if it could not’ 4 
manage that matter without the help of thatignorantad, which 
is deftitute of underftanding, and can help no farther than to 
prefent the picture of a man in the head, under the name of 
Chritt; which yet, though it were as real as it is imaginary, | % 
would not make ahalf Chrif ? Why, it requires an intellective :: 
of underftanding faculty, to conceive or think of the beft half 
of any man whatfoever; that is, to think of him as he isa. 


think of nothing properly but the body, the corps, or out- 
ward figure of ainan. And to apply this to the notion or: 
view of Chrift as map, as if there were no other way of con- 
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ceiving him to be man, but this ignorant way, that imports 
no underftanding at all, makes fuch grofs fluffas I know not 
what nameto give it. And, ifever fuchamafs of ‘abfurdities 
and inconfiltencies was written by any that pretended to learn- 
ing anddivinity, lam not yetinforimed, nor if any good and 
{piritual man could publifh fuch carnal doctrine. But I will 
meddle with no man’s ftate, to judge it. God may leave his 
own very far. 

Mr. Robe fpeaks here alfo of the neceflity of different ideas 
diflinét in their nature, asthe two natures of the glorious Me- 
diator. And “I mutt | fays he] by one idea think of him as man, 
«* by another as God, and by a third as God and man perfonally 
mr _uniced.”” This 1 touched formerly; and fhall now only no- 
ae tke, that indeed he fpeaks, as if he were well ftored with ideas, 
A that can ferve him for contemplating any objeé, from the 
Pr rst corporeal object to the higheft fpiritual myftery of the 
" gofpal; but never {peaks a word of theneceflity of faving il- 
pe! Paereaacst and of fupernatural faculties for apprehending fu- 
pernatural things. Put the imaginary idea, fays he, mutt be 

in orficr to the taking him up as God-man, becaufe without 

Bs it h# could notthink upon him as man. Indeed there could 
se bg no fear of the want of an imaginary idea of that fort; for 
wr that, being natural, {till attends faith, as a near neighbour, 
m&° though neither as an affiftant, nor an ingredient in faith; but 
a rather as a let and impediment to right believing, and to a 
s° fpiritual way of thinking of his manhood ; which is nota think- 
ing of him as man; in which refpeé& he is not God; but as 

God-man in one perfon, in aan E refpect he is thought up- 
‘on truly and believingly as both God and man, andin amore 


i 
i 
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4% is not at alla belicving the truth of his manhood by faith, but 
S' a feeing the image of it by imagination: Which fancy and 
B. faith, though they be as in[eparable, yet are they as incompa- 
: * tible, asficth and fpirit, while we are here in time. It would 
be a ftrange argument, if one fhould fay, fpiritand fiefh being 

, fo infeparable in this world, the fpirit cannot a&@ without,the 
flefh, whether viewed in a ied or moral fenfe, nor can 
the foul a&t without the body; therefore the body and flefhis 
abfolutely neceffary to the acting of the fouland fpirit. Here 
is the fine bs non. Well, it is equally true in this fenfe, 
that dhe foul cannot breathe after God and fpiritual things, 
without bodily breath. But yet what man would wilh to be 
the publifher of a do@rine importing fuch a heterogeneous 
compofitionas this, that, in oma to fpiritual breathing after: 
God and Chwilt, ir is absolutely neceflary that one have bodily: 

) breath ? 


ae noble way than by any imaginary idea of hint asman; which ~ 
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breath? Idoubt not but any perfon, come to the exercife of > 
reafon, ay fee the abfurdity of:fuch a dodrine. 
«© Though [fays he, 16.] a perfon, by his imaginary idea, 
~ €© thinks only upon the manhood of Chritt, yet he does not 
“ think upona falfe Chrift ; feeing he does not think him man 
“© only, andno more.”” He means, no doubt, ashe faid be- 
fore, thatthis imageis always accompanied with a [pirit of dif- 
cretion, whereby he feparates the true from the falfe Chrift, 
fo that there is no danger of idolatry, ov that the a& of the 
underftanding, whereby the idea of the Mediator is rendered 
complex, is “ fo quick (as he here fays] thatitneeds notma- _,;, 
“ ny moments to force it.” Bur, however quick he fuppo- "5 
fes the underftanding tobe, I am miftaken if he and I both 
4. do not find the imaginary idea and fancy as quick and nimblé> 
yea and much more ready to form images of Chrift as man, + 
ethan the underftanding is to conceive of him as God, or Spon 3 
#, manin oneperfon. And no wonder, fince the former j as 
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«© faid, the reader will fee the poornefs of Mr. Erskine , 
«© phittical quibbling.”” But, pafling this, as unworthy of n 
regard, I muft notice his following words, wherein he thin 
to makeall that he hath faid fo plain by this following fimile, . | 
that any man may underftand how the imaginary idea of , 
Chrift as man, though it extends no farther than to his man-, >< 
hood, yet is helpful to the conceiving of, and believing in 
Chrift as God-man in one perfon, or tothe apprehendingofa’ . 
whole Chrift. His wordsare, p.55. “ The following fimile *:) 
«© will illuftrate this a little. Man confiftsof foul and body. +; 
«¢ The foul, being a fpiritual fubftance, is not conceived by "on 

~ any imaginary idea; but the underftanding mutt conceive - -,, 

of it by a fimpleand pure act of its own :. But the fameun-  -§ 
«< derftanding conceives of the body, when out of fight, by cet 
« animaginary idea, which cannot extend unto the foul; and 

«< yet thatimaginary idea, though itcan extend no farther than 

<< the body, is not only helpful, but neceflary to think up- 

€° on any particular man ; becaufe we can have no idea of 


tural, and the latter requires irene aid, as well gs all : 
the intellectual powers and faculties of the foul. St 
However, Mr. Robe adds, that, ‘* from all this that h&hath r 


rity 
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Hl «© the whole man without it.” This fimile looks very fea- 
ih fible, as if it would illu(trate Mr. Robe’s polition to a demon- 
Wie ftration. But, alas! it halts, becaufe lame: And the legs of 
Hi the lame are not equal: So is g paket in the mouth of fools, 
f f Proy. xxvi.7. This parable or imile may hold with refpect 
1 to all human creatures, in whom their entire human nature, 
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| foul and body, is unite in one human perfon, ati Hh 
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.  feveral parts are fo naturally conneéted with the whole,’ that 
«the imaginary idea of ahuman body carries along with it the 
intelleétual ‘hee of aliving foul animating that body, and con- 
ftituting a human perfen; forhere one thing includes another. 
But this fimile will by no means hold withrefpe& to Chrift, 
a in whom a finite human nature and an infinite divine perfon 
mim are unitetin one perfonality : That ts, the fimile cannot qua+ 
drate with one whofe human nature isno human perfon; and, 
confequently, whofe human nature, being unite acct ews 
to the divine nature of the perfon of the Son of God, in whic 
refpeét only it is the objeét of faith, can’ be the objec of no 
mere natural idea whatfoever, farlefs animaginary one. So 
hat this fimile willno more agree with the faith of Chrift as 
e God and man in one perfon, thanan imaginary idea of aman 
Ws cAnagree with the great myftery of the child born, and the 
fon given tous, whofe name iscalled, Wonderful, The Mighty 
God.{ In vain are any natural fimilies adduced to illuftrate or 
makéyplain, to human underftanding, fuch inconceivable and 
* fuperflatural myfteries as furmount all finite underftanding. 
e, In afvord, the imaginary {dea of Chrift as man, does, in its 
nature, notat all include, but exclude the thoughts of his be- 
WR’ God, as long as it is a truth, that as man he is not God. 
AS But the faith of his being God-man, includes the believing 
’. view both of hishuman and divine nature. Though the man 
me: !* that hath the imaginary idea of Chrift as man, fhould think 
§_alfo that heisGod; yet the one thought, while it lafts, is pro- 
“y perly inconfittent with the other, becaufe the one no way in- 
# ¢ cludes the other: As, in the forementioned fimile, the no- 
tion of a human nature, foul and body, includes the notion 
wy, of a human {Rae but fo it is not here; where, though the 
a faith of the divine perfon includes both the natures that fub- 
me filt therein; yet the imaginary idea of Chrilt as man, or in 
ap. his human nature, does no way includethe Godhead nor the 
divine perfon of Chrift. But, becaufe there feems to be falfe 
* philofophy, aswellas falfe divinity, couched under Mr. Robe’s 
w fimile here, L fhall alfo confider it alittle further in a philo- 
@ fophical way. 
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He there makes the idea of a whole man to be an a& of 


the underftanding ; but aflerts, that we cannot have this idea 
~ of awhole man, without the imaginary idea of a body: 
Which fceins again to acknowledge, that this laft idea is not 
an act of the underttanding ; though yet he fays the under- 

, ftanding conceives of a body, when out of fight, byan ima- 
~ ginary idea, which yet can extend no farther than the body, 
but notwithflanding is ucceflary and helpful to think upon 
any 
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'~ any particular man, becaufe we can have no idea of the whole . Le 
- man without it. | tag 
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- . Where he feems miferably to confound the beaft with the *® 
+ man; 1 mean, the fenfitive with the rational part of man,’ mies 
# 1. He fays, the foul, being a fpiritual fubftance, is not (a 
conceived |by an imaginary idea; but the underftanding mutt 2% 
conceive of it bya fimple and pure ac of its own. Where, , 
firft, he owns, that the imaginary idea is fome other thing 
than the underftanding, but that the underftanding muft con- a 
“ceive of the foul. But then he adds, that the fame under-:- ‘4 
ftanding conceives of the body by an imaginary idea. Here-+, 4 
he makes the body, as well as the foul, the object of the 4 
underftandiny; whereas corporeal objects, as fuch, are © pew! 
ly the obje&s of fenfitive and UBER ideas, but not the’ *7#m 
objeéts of intelle@ual and rational apprehenfion. ate 


things. are the objects of fenfe and imagination, and fo.. of 
fenfitive and imaginative knowledge, which all men Ifve i 

common with brutes; hence are faid to know things natupail 
brute bealts, Jude'verf. 10. But, though thefe material afid cor *- 
poreal things may be the fubjeet concerning which, or theoc- 
cafion from which the underftanding may aét; yet they cthyot 
be the objeét of ‘the rational apprehenfion, but under fome kag 
t= tional, or {piritual and'intelleétual confideration, Thus. the bo-: :3% 
+ dy canorily be conceived by fenfe or imagination. .If I fee its 
prefent, then it is by: fen/e; if itbe abfent, or if L but fhut myskeg 
eyes, and think of it, thenit is by imagination ;. and there is’. Mm 
; fro: other -way by which a body as fuch:can be conceived. | on 
“ And this is properly a fimple idea of fenfation. ont tig 3 
But, when we conccive of aman confifting of foul andy ig 
body, it ‘requires a rational apprehenfion, and a complex’ “gq 
notion; whercin we have nothing of the brutifh fenfitive i4* § 
dea of a body properly; for under that confideration it is: > ja 
not the object of rational knowledge. But we confider it | % 
as a body animated with a living foul, and fo apprehend a 3g 
living man; and under that contideration it is the object of « @ 
the intelleét; not as it is a body, for fo, I fay, itis the ob- '"@ 
ject of (enfation and imagination, but as it isa body thus anis 4 
mated. . | 
To fay, one cannot have the idea of a whole man, with- © * 
out the imaginary idea of a body, is a fophittical confound- id 
ing the objett of fenfe and imagination with the objeét of 
reafon and underftanding + For, though it be true; yet the, a4 
body, being the object of fenfe, is not, as fuch, the object 
of the underftanding ; for, when a body is the object of un- 
derftanding, itis not viewed corporeally, asthe object igi 
ut 
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«but under fome formally diftin&, intelligible confideration, 
< namely, as a body animated, and fubfifting in union with 
ya living foul 5 asa body fo joined with a foul, as to contfti- 
Mm tute a human perfon. The idea of a body, as fuch, belongs 
gy to the fenfltive part of a man; but the view of the body, 
eB thus qualified, and clothed with a living rational foul, .cannot, 
ee under this confideration, be the objeét of fenfe, or fenfitive i- 
2 magination, but only of intelle€tual and rational confideration. 
Thug the imaginary idea of, Chrift as man, is a mentally- 
fenfitive notion (fo to fpeak) of his human body, ora picture 
and image of it in the Say, amere objeét of inward fenfe 
and imagination, not at all the objeé of faith. Nay, noris 
«the whole human nature of Chritt the proper objeét of faith, 
mM bur as it fubfifts in the divine perfon of the Son of God, 
cand only under this confideration. Butto make it, asit is cor- 
~ poreal, and as it is the objet of animaginary idea, to be the 
objeét of faith, is grofs and abominable idolatry. 
ae That the underftanding conceives of the body by an i- 
IMaginary idea, this cannot be faid, unlefs it conceive of the 
body ‘rationally, or under fome intelligible or rational con- 
"¢ ys fideration, no more than the underftanding can be faid to fee 
mysswith the eye, or hear with the bodily ear: Which it does not, 
x unlefs it. fee and hear rationally; for, when a man fees no- 
thing but “miaterial objeéts, and hears nothing but outward 
be founds, it is not the underflanding that fees or hears, even 
Be thoughit be the man that hath underftanding, or the rational 
*“ yhan that fees and hears; yetit.is only in a fenfitive way he 
‘does fo, untefs he fee and hear Leienets When a man fees 
a book, fo may a beaft that wants reafon, and fo may a 
babe that wants the exercife of reafon. Thus it is not the 
~ underftanding that fees, unlefs aman fees it, foas to appre- 
hend the fenfe, meaning, wifdom, or learning that is in the 
‘book: Thén, and not till then, does the underftanding fee’ 
it; for then he fees not merely with the fenfitive, but with 
. the rational eye: And the imaginary idea of a book, which 
belongs to the fenfitive faculty, can give no help to the un- 
derftanding, or intellectual fight which belongs to the ratio- 
nal foul. The intellect does not thus fee with bodily eyes. 
Again, in hearing with the ears, though a man were at- 
tentive to liften; yet, while he hears nothing but a found of 
words or voices, his underftanding does Rut hale: any more. 
than a brute (ftartling at a noife) does, unlefs he hears ratis 
onally, fo as to underttand the words and fenfe of what he 
hears. And, as a man may thinkand fpeak rationally of the 
fubjeQ-miatter of a book, even without the imaginary idea of | 
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a book, and may think rationally of what he hears with the 
ear without the imaginary idea of the voice or found that camé 
into his ear;'fo it is poffible to think rationally of a man, 
who confilts of foul and body, without the imaginary idea 
or fenfitive View of a body. But, fays Mr. Robe, can he con- 
ecive of the whole man without the imaginary idea of a bo- 
dy 2? Yea, when he conceives rationally of a man, his conce- 
ption is not fenfitive, refpedting the body; but intellectual, 
refpe&ting the man or the perfon: And the more that fenfe 
intrudes itfelf' into the company of the intelleét, by forming 
conceptions of the body, and prefenting images of the our- 
ward form and figure of that, the more is it a hinderance, in-. = 
ftead of a fale to the rational conception of the perfon, pr. 3 
the intelleétual apprehenfion of the gifts, parts, and other ,4 
réal properties of the man, as fuch. oes 
What fenfe divides, looking only to-the body, reafon u-s 
nites, and looks to the man, the perfon. Reafon therefore 
includes the confideration of the whole man, foul and body 4 
jointly, as one perfon, one human nature; fenfe takes noj 
lin the whole, but a part, the body. To fay then, we'cans 4 
not conceive of a whole man without the imaginary idea of! # 
a body, is to fay, thatreafon cannot confider what God hath ‘gg 
joined in one perfon, without fenfe interpofing, to make di- *'¥ 
vifion and confufion, by fetting up the image pf a body in- 
flead of a man. | ed : a 
, But fuppofe, that, while matter and fpirit are fo connected 
as we fhould fcarce be able to have the rational conception 
of a man, without the fenfitive image of a body; yet to what, 
purpofe is this confufion introduced into divinity, blending. 
fenfe and reafon and faith together? Alas! what fort of are- 
ligion is that like to prove, whercin imaginary ideas lead the. 
yan?: They feem to havelittle of the exercife of reafon, who 
cannot diftinguifh it from fenfe; and far lefs of the exercife . 
of faith, who confound it with fenfe and fancy. : 
| Mr. Robe fays, p. 55. “© We cannot think upon Chrift really 
“© as he is God-man, without this imaginary idea of him as 
“man, feeing it makes a part of the idea or conception of 
“« him as God-man; and, if that were wanting that moment, 
«© we would only think of him as God, and not as man alfo.” 
Where his fpeaking of a part of the idea of him as God- 
man, fmells rank of what I had obferved, a parting and di- 
viding the object of faith, and of making parts where there is 
no partition. The object of faving faith is not a twofold ob- 
je, but only one, namely, Godin Chrift; thatis, one God 
in and through one Mediator, who isGod man. The ee 
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of Chrift is not one objeét of faith, and his Godhead another, 
and his perfonality a third. Nay, it is different ideas indeed 
that makes the divifion, and confequently tlfe deftruétion of 
the objeét of faith. But the doétrine of faith aflerts, and the 
', grace of faith maintains the unity of the objeét of fairlf re- 
— fpecting the perfon of Chrift. Why, burt, if this imaginary 
H. 6 ideabe wanting that moment, we would only think of himas 
8 God, and not as man alfo, fays Mr. Robe. But this I deny : 
For the true faith of his perfon God-man_ excludes only af 
‘corporeal image, or the ideal and imaginary thought of him 

as man; but it includes the real fpiritually rational, true and 

. believing thought of him as both God and manin one perfon, 

ty Befides, the imaginary idea of Chriftas man is flilla low, un- 

$’, worthy, earthly way of thinking of him, by means only of na- 

B tural fenfation; which is neceflarily a mifhapen thought of 
5 him: But to think of him believingly, is a high and heaven- 

2 ly way, by the means of fpiritual illumination and divine teach:- 

ing, 

Mr. Robe fays again here, p. 55. ‘¢ Thatthe imaginary idea 
of Chrift as man isneceflary to faith, fo far as it is neceflary 
: that we have fome conception of what we believe. And, 
Ba Gf Mr. Erskine {ct up for a faith of what we can have no 
“© conception of, it is the fame, and no better than the blind 
+ and implicit faith of the Papifts.” Anfwer. This, accord- 
ing tothe Scots byword, is ill fliting ; for it is truly verfiedin 
Mr. Kobe’s doétrine of imaginary ideas, particularly of Chritt 
ds man: For what knowledge and conception of what we 
a .believe is given by forming the image or figure of a man in 
be the brain? No more knowledge than what the mott brutifh 

creature of the humankind naturally hath. 1 fet up indeed for 
Boa faith of what is above Mr. Robe’s conception and imine both ; 
but a faith founded upon the word and truth of God ; the di- 
¥ vine revelation. of this glorious myftery, ANINCARNATE Gop, 
And [think it were better, with Papifts, to believe as the church 

© believes, and at the church’s direétion, than to have a faith 
B° guided by an imaginary idea; which Mr. Robe makes to lead 
the vaninbelieving. Whereasthe knowledge of Chritt that I 
maintain to be neceflary to, andimported in faith, is the know- 
ledge of him as revealed in the word ofGod. Our imagination 
can form no true image of Chrift inthe mind; but God gives 
us the true image of Chrift in the word. How fitly the blind 
“implicit faith of the Papifts is brought inf here, let the world 
Croan 4 judge. 
t Davenantii determinationes queft. p- 133. Credere nemo intelligitur, ni- 
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judge. Their doétrine of. human traditions, and-decrees of ‘ 
‘councils and Popes, as pretended to be of equal authority with: 
the fcriptures, is to deny the word of God to be the male rule 
|. offaith,’ and judge of controverfies. My doctritic is the direct f 
Oppofite of this. But woes me! that ever fiich dodtrine was «4 
pu Ifhed by a Minifter of the church of Scotland, that a dead’ 
idol; or image of a human creature formed in the mind by § 
imagination, muft neceflarily be fet up for an object of faith 
and worfhip. This is the fame, and no better than the idola- 
trous faith and worfhip of the Pagans. It is tlrange to make, | 
an imaginary idea of Chrift as man neceflary to faith, and to 4 
give this for a reafon of it, becaufe we cannot believe what 
we haveno conception of. If the meaning were, thatwecan- 
not belieyé, without canceiving that Chrift is man as well as 4a 
God, this is 4 truth.’ But as an imaginary idea that Chrift “gh 
is man, is direét nonfenfe, becaufe a man can no more fee ¥ . 
a truth by an imaginary idea of things corporeal, than he can — 
feel a fhadow with his fingers; foan imaginary ideaof Chrift # 
, as man, is no conception at all, either of his perfon, or of @. 
any truth to be believed anent him, but juft ofa human bo-, 3 
dy prefented tothe fancy. And to fay, that we cannot believe +a 
without this notion of a body, or conception of a corporeal 
object, is, I think, one of the moft wild and carnal prepofi- ’ 
tions that ever any man advanced; for,we ought at leattto be- 
lieve rationally.” Though faith isa frpernatural act, andthat ‘4 
both becaufe the power and ability for itis fupernaturally given, Be 
and the evidence whereon it refls is fupernatural; yet it isa’ ‘qt 
rational a&, no enthufiaftick notion, Slee no reafon cary 
begiven, but merely a ftfong perfuafion of one’s perceiving,” | 
feeing or feeling fomething. And, though a believing perfua- 9 
fion, whereof he that hath it fometimes cannot, through weak- ES 
hefs, give a rational account, may be folid;, yet a perfuafion 
whercof no reafon can be given, is certainly not faith, but : 
fancy. Much more is that faith but a fancy that is founded 
upon a conception or imaginary idea of Chriftas man; which 
\ imports not fo much as a rational confideration of him, but 
a notional view of his manhood in the brain. Which is a 
. \ thing 7 
ut re&é docuit Thomas. Ibid. De fide implicita, non falutifera; nam. 
* fides qua valetad falutem, femper apprehendit yerbum evangelii, quod 
eft potentia Dei ad falutem, Implicita a Papiltis vocatur, (1.) quz in co- 
nitione Pralatorum involvitur, populo intcrim dogmata illa, qua fic cre- 
. di dicuntur, omnino nefcientc. (2.) Qua etfi habcat.particularem ap- 
prehenfionem dogmatum creditorum, habet tamen corundem certitudi- 
nein nixam, nonverbi aut fpiritds teftimonio, fed auétoritate & teftimo- 
nio Pralatorum ita docentium & decernentium. Prior fides implicita 
tuit in cogritione, hac implicita elt in anflovitate hominumaliorum, Ge. * 
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thing as eaff and natural to all mankind, as it is for one to 
fhut his eyes, and retain the notion of amanin his head. No 
wonder then that the man who publifhes this thinks he hatha 

Bright conception of whathe believes, and will not fet up fora + 

B. faith of what he can have no conception of. Many inyfteues 

“of the gofpel, particularly concerning the wonde(ht reas of 3 
Chritt, God in our nature, are fo deep and profound, that the , 


framing difting& conceptions of them is beyond -all human 
reach, and tranfcends not only fenfe, but reafon : Not that 
gofpel-truths do contradi& found reafon,” but they may tran- 
fcend it. What is contradictory to reafon, mult be rejeGed’; , 
for God lays no man under an obligation to believe what can- 
Ee DOE poflibly: be true: But though what is contrary to reafon, 
, cannot be received ag an article of faith; yet what tranfcends 
ms our capacity and conception, may be great truths: of .God, 
"which we are called to believe, and which reafon itfelf fays 
we ought to believe; not becaufe it appears rational to us, 
but upon the divine authority of the revelation, fubmitting ‘ 
our reafon to that, and believing it the moft rational thing in 
‘the world, that we fhould believe what God affirms, and do 
E what he commands.——'* Forindeed [fays Dr. Fohp Collings, 
the continuator of Pool { on 2 Cor.x. 5.| to give aflent toa 
',. © propofition merély upona fentible or rational demonftration, 
% "¢.as no faith; that is, no divine faith, _ Truly to believe, in a 
)« divine fen(e, is to aflent to a propofition upon the gedit 
© of the revelation, though we cannat make it out by our 
# se yeafon. And this is to have our thoughts brought into ca- 
_ © privity to the obedience of Chrift, eve.”” Gofpel-myfteries are 
to ie received then upon the teftimony of God in his word, 
. fuch as*this doétrine of an incarnate God, that the Word was 
made flefh. And indeed, if Mr. Robe here {peak his own ex- 
-*, perience, thathe never believed what he had no conception of, 
fe radi ‘upon the matter, declared, thatto this day he never 
believed the great mytftery of godlinefs, God manifefted inthe 
flefo ; which is am tery beyond our conception, and what 
cannot be feen but By that faith which is the evidence of things 
not een. Mr. Froy/ellon Matth, xili, 11, 12, fays, ‘* We do. 
« not fo much believe them [viz. the myfterious truths of 
« the gofpel] by our underftanding, as we underitand them 
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+ Dr. Calamy, in his account of the Miniflers, &c. cjekted by the af for. 
uniformity, vol. IL. p. 15.474. fays, that Dr. John Collings, a very learned 
andeminent Minifler at Norwich, inthe county of Norfolk, is the author of 
the annotations on Feremiah and the Lamentations, the four Enangelifts, the 
two cpiltles to the Corinthians, that to the Galatians, thofe to Timothy, Titus, 
and Philemon, and the book ef the Revelations in the Lupplement to Pools. 
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“* by our believing.” And the learned Arrow/mitb, D.D. in : 
Cambridge; inhis treatife, intitled, CERANOPQIOS, or, God 
made man, on Fohni. p. 44. hath thefe words: ‘* There are 
two forts of things. Somethings there are which we do firft 
** underttand, ‘and then believe; others which we firft believe; 
“* and then come to underftand. If ye go to natural things, 
firft ve underftand them, apprehend the infide and out- 
fide of them, and then believe them, becaufe ye under- 
ftand them. But now, in thefe great fupernatural mytte- 
rigs, that ye may underftand them, you mutt firft believe 
them. For this there aretwo rules. 1. If ye will firft fet 
reafon on work, believe no more than ye can find out in thefe 
myfteries, that will binder faith; but if, after ye havebe- 
lieved them, ye will fet reafon a-work, that say help faith, ** 
&c.”’ My opponent is of a qtiite contrary mind; yea, of a ‘ 
mind I doubt if ever any was of but himfelf. Dr: drrow- 
{mith fays, immediately before thefe words above cited, ‘* Scri- 
<* pture will help you more than reafon here.” But Mr. Robe 
cannot believe Walon the help of an imaginary idea or con- 
céption; and this conception he mutt have before he believe. 
This is true, fays Arrow/mith, if it were fpoken of under- 
ftanding in natural things. Now, while Mr. Robe {peaks of 
the natural faith of natural things, he muft indeed be doing 
with his natural ideas of natural and corporeal things. But to 
make any fuch natural thing, as fuch, the proper objeé& of 
faving faith, is what none will do that are not under the power 
of great ignorance. : 
Mr. Robe next fays, p.55. ‘ How an imaginary idea of the 
Mediator’s human nature, according to the difcovery of it 
in the word, for this muft always be, is unbelief, which 
“Mr, Erskine hath afferted again and again, 1 mutt leave to 
<« him to explain when he gets leifure; for, at prefent, I can- 
“© not make fenfe of it.” Here I muft defire Mr. Robe to ex- 
plain at his leifure what he means by an imaginary idea of 
Chrift’s human nature, according to the difcovery of it in the 
word; for this, he fays, muft always be. Bur, according to 
the word of God, it mult never be; for the word of God - | 
difcharges all vain imaginations of whatever fort. And in- 
deed, if an imaginary idea of Chriftas man, be unbelicf, as I 
did affert, then it can never be according tothe word. Though 
the word make a difcovery of Chrift’s human nature; yetit 
patronifes no imaginary ideaofit. But, fince it ee Mr. Robe 
to think how his darling imaginary idea of Chrift asman can 
be called unbelief, I fhall here take leifure to explain how itis fo, 
An imaginary idea of Chritt as man is at beft but an t- 
; Inaginary 
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maginary and ideal knowledge of Chrift. Bat this imaginary 
,and ideal knowledge is both ignorance and unbelief. There- 
fore, an imaginary idea of Chrift asiman, (when fuppofed to 
belong to faith,) is ignorance and unbelief. The firlt of thefe 
propolitions I fuppofe cannot be denied; for it afcribes as 


“much to that idea as poflibly can be afcribed to it, namely, 


fome kind of knowledge, though I own it is no more, as I 
fhew elfewhere, than what men may be faid to know natu- 
rally as brute beafts. Therefore, as to the fecond, that this 


‘imaginary and ideal knowledge of Chrift as man is ignorance 


and unbelief, 1 prove both from the fcripture and from the 
{chools. (1.) From the fcripture. One of the fcriptural ac- 
counts of unbelief is, that it liesin a finful izability, as well 
ad unwillingnefs to come to him, and to receive him as offer- 
ed, orto receive the things of the Spirit of God, John vi. 44. 
Rom. viii. 7, 8. 1 Cor. ti. 14. Now, the imaginary idea of 
Chrift as man; or the imaginatiorf relating to that corporeal 
objeé, though by this imagination were meant, juft what Mr. 
Robe calls it elfewhere, Letter fecond, p. 6. namely, that power 
and faculty in man which recalls the ideas of fenfible objects 
after they are gone, and prefents them from time to time tothe 
underflanding, as fit matter of thought; yet this imagination is 


& under evena phyfical or natural inability, as well asa finful and 
moral incapacity, to conceive of that manhood of Chrift, as 
Xt is the objedt of faith; which, as fuch, is no fenfible obje&. 
It is not within the limits of that faculty to prefent to the 
“underftanding any thing like the proper object of faith; it is 
: naturally GANA 


of conceiving an object of faith, and ca- 
pable only of apprehending objects of fenfe and fight, which, 
as fuch, are in {cripture fet in a direct oppofition to objects of 


‘faith. Therefore the imaginary idea of Chrift as man, when 


faid to belong to faith, or when it intrudes itfelf into faith’s 


company, is not faith according to fcripture, but unbelief. 


He that cannot believe, isin fcripture an unbeliever; and, if 

inability to believe be unbelief, then to fuppofe either the 

a& ov object of faithto be imported in an imaginary idea of 
Chrift as man, while it is both naturally and morally impof- 
fible for that faculty to apprehend that objeét, as it is the 

objeé of faith, is to call that faith which the fcripture calls 
unbelief. Hence, 2 Cor. iv. 4. itis faid, The God of this 
world hath blinded the minds of them that believe nor, left 
the light of the glorious go/pel of Chrift, who is the image of 
God, fhould fhine unto them, Here it is plain, that the true 
knowledge of Chrift is a knowing him as he is the image of 
God, feen in the light of the glorious gofpel; and that, where 


this 


. . 
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this light doth not fhine into the mind, it is a blinded, igno- 
rant, unbelieving mind. Now, the object of imaginary and 


ideal knowledge Mr. Robe {peaks of, is not Chrift as the i-. 


mage of God, bur only the image of aman; and that not 
féen in the light of the glorious gofpel, nor with the eye of 
faith or enlightened underitanding, but with the eye of natu- 
ral fancy and imagination. Therefore that imaginary or ide- 
al knowledge of Chrift as man, is ignorance and unbelief, 
and the very oppofite of faith, haying no agreement with ir,’ 
éithe® iH its a@t, objed, fubjeét of inhefion, or medium. OF 
which elfewhere. (2.) From the fchools the fame thing is eaft- 
ly proven. Philfophers there fay, Eas c verum convertun- 
tur; that is, the being of a thing and the truth of it are fuch 


convertible terms, that where there is not truth there is no-’ 


thing. It a thing be nor truly what it is, it is nothing ; 
and if it be not known to be what it is, it is not known at 
all. Wetice an ideal and imaginary knowledge of Chrift is 


ignorance and unbelief; and that becaufe it is no real or ~ 


true knowlege of hiin as he is the object of faith. This phi- 
lofophy is not alien from feripture ; for the Spirit of God 
fays, where there is but a name to live there is death, Rev.’ 
iii. 1. He that is not a true Chriftran, is no Chriftian at all. 


Thus the Spirit of God fays alfo of thofe that confent not to whol- } 
fom words, they are proud, knowing nothing, 1 Tim. View 25 Ae 


fat 


Where there is no true knowledge of Chrift, there is no know-' 


ledge of him at all. An imaginary knowledge of Chrift is a’ 


mere fhadow, a non-entity; it hath an appearance of fome- 
thing, but it comes of nothing, goes to nothing, and is no- 
thing, becaufe it is no truth, therefore it belongs not to’ 
kndwledge, but ignorance, nor to fyith, but to unbelief and 


a adele 


fancy. In a word, an evil heart, of unbelief lies in departing 4 


from the living God, Heb. iii, 12. Hence the argument is 
evident, Unbelief lies ina departing from the living God, toa 


fecking of the living among the dead. But an imaginary i- = 


dea of Chrift as man, isa departing from the living God, or 
fom God in Chrilt revealed inthe word, to a dead idol, or 
image of a man in the brain, inftead of the living Immanu- 
el, God-man., Therefore an imaginary idea of Chrift as man 
is unbelief, in departing from the living God, to a dead t- 
mage. That unbelief lies in a departing from the living God, 
nohe will deny. That an imaginary idea can have the living 
God for its object, Mi. Robe denies; for it hath no object 
but what is corporeal. Therefore the conclufion is suidcet 
‘ - an 
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and undeniable, That an imaginary idea of Chrift as man 
is unbelicf |. . 


Sie Catt xe 


Inthe next paragraph, p. 55, 56. Mr. Robe hath thefe words * 
What Mr. Erskine adds in this page, is amazing. He ap~ 
plies thefe words of our Saviour, ‘The flefh that profiteth 
nothing, to Chrift as man, or bis human nature; which 
is not only a perverting the meaning of that f{cripture,. but 
a blafphemous application of it.” Anfwer. It may be 
truly amazing to fee how Mr. Robe fhould publifh fuch a pal- 
pable falhhood, that I apply thefe words of Chrift, The flefh 


«Cc 


M profiteth nothing, to Chrift as man, ox to his human nature, 


asif it were unprofitable; whereas any thatreads my difcourfe, 
will fee L apply them to Mr. Robe’s 1maginary idea of Chrift 
as man, ov in his human nature: Which imaginary idea there- 
of I proved there, as 1 do here, to be unprofitable. So that 
Yam far from perverting the meaning of that fcripture, and 
far more fromthe blafphemous application of it, as Mr. Robe 


\ is pleafed to call it, unlefs he can prove, that his imaginary 


idea of Chrift as man, is fuch a profitable thing, that it is 


_ blafphemy to fay, that it pas nothing. But this indeed I 
re fay, and prove too, in this 


ook, as wellas before, That fuch 
an imaginary idea of that flefhb, is fo vain and unprofitable, 


* that to aflert the neceflity of it, borders upon blafphemy, 


and upon a flat contradiction of the true meaning of Chrift’s 
words, The flefh profiteth nothing. 

Mr. Robe (p. 56.) pretends to give the plain and anly meaning 
of thefe words, John vi. 63. namely, ‘ To cat Chvill’s flefh 
“* only as the Capernaumites [as he exprefles it] underftood 
him, can profit nothing, either to the comfort of the foul, 
or the refurrection of the body. How blafphemous is it 
to {peak of our Lord’s humanity, as that which profiteth 
nothing?) Though it would not profit us to eat his flefh 
with our teeth; yet is it not infinitely profitable to us o- 
therwife 2” Andthen he proceeds to fhow, from our lar- 
ger Catechifm, how neceffary it was that our Mediator fhould 
be man, &c. Anfwer. If my comment upon this text ought 
to have been thus treated, let any confider who reads it o- 

Dd vers 


+ Whereas, as Charnock fays, vol. 11. p. 554. Spiritualapprehenfions are 
an antidote againtt unbelief. None can live to Chrilt as dying and 
rifing for thein, who have no other knowledge of him but after the flesh, 
2 Cor. v. 15, 16. Carnal conceptions of the depths of God doleave a ve- 
ry gloomy darknels upon the foul, 
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ver; for my words are as follows: Is it faving faith ro fee «gue 
or know Chrift after the flefh, either by the eye as a prefent -™@ 
man, or inthe imagination as an abfent man? Does not Chrift\ “i. 
forbid [uch carnal notions of eating titel ? John vi. Such © 
fancies and grofs imaginations made his hearers there to fumble 
at the true Chrif?; therefore he fays unto them, verf, 63. It 
is the Spirit chat quickeneth, the ftefh profiteth nothing, oe. 
Again, That imaginary ‘idea that cannot shink of him juftly, 
bat only of the fief that profiteth nothing, muft be a very: «: 

Hl neighbour, yea, a neck-break to faith, which will have 
nothing to do with a half Chrift, but conceives of, receives 
and matches with the whole (oie of our Immanuel. Now, ‘ame 
fupppofe my words here had not touched the proper intent 4 
and meaning of the place, nor been agreeable to the analo- (ame 
gy of that textand coorext{; yet, if they‘be any way agrees ae 
able to the analogy of faith, with what impudence could Mr. “4 
Robe aflert that it was a blafphemous application of it? Does 4 
he not feem fond to find outblafphemy in the moft precious :% 
gofpel-truth, through his ignorant fondnefs to maintain his ima- 
Sinary notions ? k own I didnot confult anycommentatorupon gm 
tat text, when I wrote the forefaid note; but I thought what, “ei 
I faid, was obvious to any that had common fenfe. But am: 
now Mr: Robe hath obliged the to look to the mind of com-).3 
mentators; and I find fo many of them to be of my mind, “3am 
that it is high arrogance for him to fay, that his glofs is the "3% 
plain‘and only meaning, namely, That to eat Chrift's feo % 
with the.teeth, is what profiteth nothing; and thut this was. ¥ 
the only fenfe wherein the Capernaumites underftood it. If ¥ 
Mz. Robe had but confited Dr. John Collings, the continu. | gm 
atoxof Pool, upon that text and context, he would havefeen, ‘fam 
that be judged it thard to think, that the Fews who carped. am 
at Chyift’s doctrine here, of eating his flefh, were fo bru- 3m 
tifh as to put this glofs of Mr. Robe’s upon them: For thus 3% 
he fpeaks upon verf. 52. How can this man give us his flefh ‘a 
to eat? They frill will (or wilfully) underftand iene 
things in acorporeal fenfe. ‘Yetit is hard to conceive how they 
could imagine that Chrift {poke of giving them his flelh to eat, * 
as men eat the fleflr of oxen and fheep. But, which way foe- "4 

-ver they did underftand it, indeed their captious temper in- ” 
clined them to. conceal any other fenfe they had of it, and ea) 
to reprefent what our Saviour faid as exceeding abfurd. And, 

upon 
\ 


+ Meaccovit regule theol. & phibf: p. 17. Interpretatio alia eft analoga 
contextui, alia analoga fidei.—Fatres fape non conveniuntin cx plicatione 


Joci hujus vel iflius, & afferunt illi quidem interpretationes fidei analogas, 
{ed non femper analgas contextus. 


upon the text itfclf, verf. 63. It is the Spirit that quickeneth, 
the flefh profiteth nothing he hath thefe wotds: The flefh of 
. Chrift eaten carnally |and I add, imagined or conceived of 
* carnally) can be of no profit for the nourtfhiment of the foul; 
‘nor can the flefh of Chrift, confidered alone, or by any virtue 
i, init, profit. It only profiteth by virtne of the divine nature, 
which, being perfonally unite to the human nature, adds all 
. the virtue and merit to the fufferings and atts of the human 
. mature, fo as the human nature hath all its quickening ana 
_ virtue from the divine nature. The words that I {peak un- 
to you, they are fpirit, and they are life: That.is, (fays he,) 
a They are iritual, and {uch as by the belief of which pe 
; may obtain Jpiritual and eternal life: For, by believing thefe 
jwords, and obeying them, you hall come to believein me, which 
4s that eating my flefh and drinking my blood which I intend- 
(ed; not any‘corporeal or carnal eating: That is a very grofs 
conception of yours; neither can any [ach thing as that do 
you good. Now, ‘let any confider, if this be any ways diffe- 
- rent from my doétrine upon that text. The Fews there had 
#> Qtofs and carnal conceptions of Chritt’s flefh or humanity, 
y through unbelief, feparating itfrom his Deity; which led them 
4:0 grofs notions alfo of eating his fich. But, ifno fuch thing 
A<an do any good, or be of any profit, then the imaginary 1- 
edea of Chritt as man, orin hishumanity, which imagination 
Pein itfelf neceflarily includes nothing of tie Deity, muft bea 
Every carnal and unprofitable thing. So Sharpii /ymphonia Pro~ 
ie phetarum cy Apoftolorum, p. 352. (1 omit the Latin for brevity’s 
fake) {peaks to this purpofe, in reconciling ver/. 54. and 63. 
*© Flefh confidered ab/olutely, as the flefh only of a man, 
fae. profiteth nothing ; but viewed relatively, as the ficth of 
be '© the Son of God, it hath a quickening virtue, oc. The 
Ad‘ flefh of Chrift gives life to the world, no otherwife ex- 
my ceptas itis fpiritually confidered and perceived: For he 
E*“* who confiders nothing in the flefh of Chrift, but what is 
p'‘* terrettrial or earthly, will find nothing but death in its 
'** but they who perceive the virtue of the Spirit in that flefh 
© by faith, will find itto,be quickening and life-giving fiefh, 
‘exc, But it profiteth nothing, if it be confldered naturally, 
a’ in its own original; becaufe, as it was the feed of Abra- 
B '* bam, it was by nature obnoxious to death; and therefore 
; * could not givelife, exc.’ To this purpofe Wil/on in his Chri- 
| flian Dithonary hath thefe words Malena: explaining the 
E flefh of Chrift: ‘ That is, either, (1.) Whole Chrift, both 
* “ Godhead and manhood in one perfon, with all his bene- 
“" fits, Jobr vi. 55. My flefh is meat i deed; that ts, my- 
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“* felf being believed on,. afynecdoche; (that is, an ufual fi- 
“¢ gureof apart forthe whole.) (4.) The manhood of Chrift 
as it is confidered apart from his Goglhead or divine na- 
“ture, John vi. 63. The flefh profiteth nothing; that is to 
fay, the human nature of Chrift is not profitable. to us of 
itfelf, but as the Godhead dwells in it, giving life to it, my 
and quickening us by it. Thus [fays he| Mr. Tindal and» 4 
the Bible-notes exponed this place. Augu/ftine and Chry- — ; 
_foftom exponed it of underftanding the word carnally, and 
not fpiritually. The former isthe better, (fayshe;] which 
fenfe alfo Auguftine allows, exc.’ Theodore Beza's note © 
upon this place is, “ The flefh of Chrift does therefore quic- 
© ken us, becaufe that he that is man is God. Which iny- 34 
es tee is only comprehended by faith, which is the gift ofa 


" 
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“© God, proper only to the elect. Spirit; thatis, that power 7% 
¢« which flows from the Godhead, caufes the flehh of Chrift, 3 
ee 


‘ which otherwife were nothing but flefh, both to live in it- 4 
«© felf, and to givelife to us.” (Where, by the by, to live - 
in itfelf, mult be underftood of living im its own divine per: 3 
fon, namely, the perfon of the Sonof God; becaufe Chrift’s <e 
humanity hath no other.) Thus Calvin, cited by Marlorat, 3 
on this text fays, Whence hath the flefh any quickening vir-: 
tue, but becaufeit‘is (piritual 2 And he {peaks to the fame pur- ; 
pofe as above. And thus alfo Mujculus on the clofe of the: 
verle, The words that I [peak, ave (pirit ardlife: His words $@ie 
received by faith are profitable; but without faith they profit fm 
nothing. So the flefh gives life to none, except it be perceived ¥ 
[piritually. eee 
~ We can have no communion with Chrift in his flefh and $ 
blood by any imaginary idea thereof; which is but corpore-# 
al. Hence one of the authors in the Morning exercifes, vol. % 
V. fays, <* This communion with Chritt, and participation g 
«¢ with him, is fpiritual and myttical, by faith, not carnal and 4m. 
«© flefhly. To imagine any other participation of Chritt in’ 
«¢ this life but by faith, is to overthrow the gofpel.” And, 
after citing this text, It is the Spirit that quickens, the flefh¥ 
_profiteth nothing, addsy ‘‘ To look for any other comimuni- § j 
«< cationof Chrilt, orof his flefh and blood, but what is /piri-* 
«© tual, is to contradict him in the interpretation he gives of his 
.€© own words.” Mow, who to this day ever charged all or’ § 
any of thefe famed authors with perverting the meaning of > 
that fcripture, or the blafphemous interpretation of it? Yet J 
they have given juft the fame meaning of it that I gave, on- fh 
dy in different words. Matthaus Flaccus Illyricus, one of 
1e famed Reformers, fpeaking of the flefh that profiteth no- 
. : , oe  « ; thing, f 
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thing, cites Cyrillus and Auguftine explaining it of the flefh of | 


Chrift its being eaten only carnally, and not by faith ; and 
Chryfoftgm explaining, it of our carnality, not perceiving di- 
vine things. Clavis [criptura, col. 108. To the fame pur- 
pofe, alfo the learned Ravenell, in his Thefaurus feriptura, 
p- 397. explains this text, The flefh profiteth nothing, ‘< of 
«© the human nature of Chrift alone, and feparately confider- 
«« ed from the divinity; and ys, « Chryfoftom expounds 
it of carnal hearing, when thefe things are taken carnally, 
which are fpoken and ought to be underftood inyftically 
and fpiritually.”” Thus, though I (tand condemned by Mr. 
Robe, yet it is with very good company, whom he will ne- 
ver outfhine. : 

The forecited Symph. Proph. eo» Apoft. p. 354 fays, ‘* The 
knowledge of Chrift is twofold. (1.) There is a carnal 
and hiftorical knowledge $ whereby not only the rulers of 
“ the Jews and others knew Chritt, Sfobm vii. 26. but alfo 
« the devils, Matth. viii. Mark i. Luke iti. and elfewhere : 
<< Which knowledge profiteth nothing to falvation. T e fecond 
«is fpiritual ; which is of faith, -and juftifies believers: To 
which knowledge the Fews that crucified Chrift, were ftran- 
«gers, 1 Cor. ii, 8. ohm i. 11. And upon this ignorance 
«« Deter excutes the Jews and their rulers, Abts iti. 17. be- 
caufe, judging of Chrift according to the flefh, they knew 
nothing {piritual in him.” So indeed it fares with the i- 
maginary idea of Chrilt as man. There is nothing fpiritual 
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therein; and fo it canlead to no point of fpiritual knowledge : 


Therefore it deferves to be called, according to Chryfoftom’s 
clofs, The flefh that profiteth nothing. But molt interpreters 
tnderftand this of the very flefh andvhuman naurre Coat 

the New 
Teftament deferves here to be cited upon this text, “ The fleps 
<< profiteth nothing: That is, (fayshe,] fo far as concernsany 
«¢ quickening virtue 5. which is (not of the humanity, but] 
«© only and wholly of the Deity : not that it is unprofitable ; 
far from it, for it interveens as an abfolute acceflory or- 
© gan, and as the only channel out of which the Deity, 
«¢ which moft fully quickened that humanity perfonally u- 
« nite to it, does derive that life of his unto us alfo, who 
«are unite to him by faith; infomuch that without that flefh 
« (thus confidered) there'is no falvation, both in fo far as, 
«< it was offered for us, and alfo in as far as it is eaten or 
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** applied by faith.” But it. reads far better in the Larix; 
therefore fec it at the foot of the page t. | 
Hutchinfon on that text Be « This may be underftoAd 


flefth, that it was nota carnal fchhly eating of him that 
could profit anything; butit is a fpiritual eating of him by 
faith, that brings the quickening and life of which he fpoke. 
But it feems rather to clear what he had faid concerning 
the quickening power of his flefh, or human nature. And 
by flefh and Spirit we are to underftand his divine and hu- 
mian nature, as Rom. i. 3, 4. r Pet. iii, 18. and fo the 
“meaning is, that however much had been fpoken of life to 
be given by partaking of his flefh, yet this -is not to be 
“-underftood of his fleth confidered in itfelf, and without 
hisGodhead, as they conceived him to be asnere man, but 
* all the quickening virqe that is afcribed to his flefh or hu- 


s man nature, does flow from his Godhcad to which it is u- 


** nited.”. Mr. Obadiah Sedgwick on the Covenant, p. 69. 


as a clearing of what he faid concerning the eating of tis ~ 


fays, « ‘The prefence of Chrift (1 mean [fays he] his bodi- - ‘y 


<« dy. prefence only) was not comfortable without the Spirit t 


he may be forgiven, becaufe he did it ignorantly, | hope not 
malicioufly. 3 


ee eo 


hatmonife fo much upon this text, that they fay,. upon the mat- 
ter, that, fince Chrift as man is not God, the imaginary idea 
of Chrift as man is the moft unprofitable thing in the world ; 
and that, in this view, the fle(h profiteth nothing, becaule 
t ian or humanity is only the organ or inffrumenr, but the 
perton Chrift, the God-man, isthe agent, in redeeming work. 
se 6 And the imaginary idea of flefh (the objet of which idea is 
& only corporeal, as Mr. Robe himfelf afferts) neceflarily fepa- 
AR «rates the inftrument from the agent; and thus makes the in- 
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#) 6 ftrument'unprofitable. So that his imaginary idea, and not 
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+ Nihil prodeft, ovdty &9srxe1. Nempe quod ad ipfam vivificationis ener- 
$a piam attinet; quz tota eft unica Deitatis: non autem quod fit inutiliss 
Fa’ quod abfit: intervenit enim ut abfoluté neceffarium organum, & ut ca- 
~ nalis unicus, ¢x Quo Deitas, qua affirmptam illam humanitatem hypo- 
_ Statice unitam pleniffimé vivificavit, in nos quoque ipfi per fidem infitos 
er = illam fuam vitam derivet. Adco ut extra illam cornein non fit falds ; 
taf = primum quatenus pro nobis oblata, dcinde quatenus comefa, five per fi- 
fa. dem applicata. | 
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“Ic is the Spirit that quickeneth, the flefh profteth nothing; : 
© fo Chritt {peaks John vi. 63." Mr. Robe mutt find all thefe | ; 
_ divines chargeable with a blafphemous interpretation of that:’ 4 
{cripture, ere he can fix his charge againft me. But L pray «@ 


It is evident from all thefe authors, their mind and mine : «| 
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my doétrine, is chargeable with the blafphemy he fpeaks ot 
namely, That the human nature of Chrift 1s unprofitable. 
The faith of Chrift’s perfon as God-man which I teach, makes 
the human nature of Chrift unfpeakably profitable, as it is 
the great inftrument of our reconciliation with God, and e-’ 
‘ternah falvation, becaufe of its perfonal union with the di- 
vine nature; whereas the imaginary idca of it renders it pro- 
_> fitable for nothing. 7 
But might here add, that, whereas Mr. Rote fays, ‘* That 
« the plain and only meaning of this text here, is, to eat 
«© Chwrift’s flefh only as the oa Ee underftand him, 
‘© namely, with their teeth; and in that fenfe only it is un- 
‘* profitable:”” Itis certain, they might have fome other view 
tof eating his flefh, even though their view at beft was car- 
“nal. This feems plain from ie words which they fay about 
it, verf. 34. Lord, evermore give us this bread. Some, particu- 
larly Aretius thinks, they {peak this ironically: But the fore- 
faid Dr. Collings fays, that moft interpreters agree, that they 
\ fpeak this ferioufly; that is, that they were willing enough to 
». have fuch bread, (if’any fuch were to be had.) But yer, ° 
(; they not conceiving aright the nature and excellency of the 
» bread our Saviour mentioned, it is poffible, the imaginary i- 
» dea they had of bread, fuch as that he fed them with at fs 
&: he multiplied the loaves, and for which they followed him, 
BS verf. 26. might be one of the reafons why they could not 
8 conceive or reccive aright this bread of God, which he had 
been here preaching of to them, ver/. 27. faying, Labour 
im not for the, meat bie perifheth, but for that meat. which 
HY endureth to everlafting life, the bread of God that comes down 
from heaven, and gives life to the world, verf. 33. But it is 
certain, that, when here they fay, Lord, evermore give us this 
bread, they couldas yet have no notion like that of the Can- 
S nibals, of eating his flefh with their teeth, for Chrift had not 
“yet fpoken to thens of eating his flefh. However, fince in- 
_ terpreters differ on this head, it is very prefumptuous for 
*: My. Robe to pretend to aflign the only fenfe and meaning, 
B oand meke himfelf judge of the controverfy ; and fuch a judge, 
as to determine, upon the matter, that there can be no car- 
nal way of ufing i flefh of Chrift there imported, except 
that of eating it with the teeth; and as if a carnal way of 
conceiving of it, were no carnal way of ufing it: Which 
‘yet feems moft agrecable to the teat and context: For 
. Itis poffible, and probable alfo, that, when Chrift came 
- to explaitt this bread of God, and fhew it to be his flefh, 
‘ then the fentitive idea of his flefh, or of Chrift as a prefeut 
an, 
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man,° Which they had before their eyes,’ was the great rea-) 
fon why they could not conceive aright of this. objeét of faith. ° 
As their idea of bread was carnal, while that was fpoken of,. . 4 
fo as they cquld mot fee God therein, nor confequently could a 
believe; fo their idea-of flefh, when that was fpoken of, or 4 
his human naturé which they faw with their,eyes, was car- 7 
nal; fo as they could not. (oe God in him, nor confequent- 4 
ly believe that he was the Son of God, and thejbreadof God. ¥ 
hnerefore Chrift tells them, that the flefh; as‘thus viewed. 4 
by them, .profiteth nothing, becaufe they did not fee the Spi- ‘ 
‘rit; that is, (as Beza and others explain at;) his eternal God-  ~ 
head, wherein that flefh, or human naturanow fubfitted. And . 4 
indeed this is all the help that an imaginary idea of Chrift as . 
an abfent nfan, can give to faith. Iteftetually marrs' the pro- <a 
fitable view of. Chrift as God,. or in his perfon God-man. . 
The flefh of Chrift then, as it is the obje& of an imaginary.  & 
idea, is of no profit for any of thefe ends an‘ purpofes stat a: 
Mr. Robe himfelf mentions ; becaufe it is not any idea of flefh, J 
or of man, but the perfonGod-man, thatis profitable food , 3g 


forfaith. * B ‘ 
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—- .Yet fo bold is this dreadful accufer, his following words “4 
are remarkable in the fame page, “¢ What evil hath notcon- ; 
 tradiing this blefled work led, and is like to lead our bre- ¢ 

 «¢ threninto! What befel Chriftianity at the beginning from‘ 
* its adverfaries, hath befallen this reviving of it. Contra (grim 
«« diéting is attended with bla/pheming, Adts xiii. 45." - sin. ; 
fwer, (1.) On whofe fide the charge of blafphemy lands in the. 
point before us, let the world judge from what hath been :.49 
faid. :(2.) 1f the blefled work Mr. Robe {peaks of, had no gm 
better foundation than the imaginary doétrine he publifhes ga’ 
in this book,. the brethren had all the reafon in the world to. 
oppofe ‘themfelves to fuch an_ imaginary work, and all the - 
promoters thereof. Godhathfaid, Ifaiah v. 20, 21, 24. We! 
unto them that call evil good, and good evil; that put dark- 
nefs for light, and light for darkne/s, &c. that are wife.in "@: 
their own eyes, and prudent in their own fight. Therefage ‘%§ 
as the fire devoureth the fiubble, and the flame confumeth the mu 
chaff, fo their root fhall be as rottenne/s, and their bloffom fhall + 
go upas duff. ‘To fpeak of the glorious Light of heayen, | * 
the Sun of Righteoufnefs his arifing, which was Chriftiani- | 
ty at the beginning, arel compare it with what Mr. Robe calls. ? 
i reviving of it at this time, in a work wherein fo many 

imaginary’ fhadows have clouded the minds of a multitude, 

is fuch a proud boafting way of putting darknefs for light, 

that it is no wonder God be bringing down the ee "4 Z 

—\ uch 
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r. fuch boafters, and writing confifion upon the work they have 
been promoting, and making that bloflom to flee up as duft. 
Charnock fays well, vol. 11. p. 424. ‘* Faith isthe evidence 
«© of things not feen, Heb. xi. 1.—It is fuch an evidence as 
* brings fubftance along with it, the fubjtance of things ho- 
“* ped for; itevidences God and Chrift, and the things of God 
«and Chrift tobe fubftantial folid things, not doubtful opi- 
“ nions, and imaginary notions. p. 218. In this there is 
“© a manifeft difference ieee the working of Satan, and 
' « the operation of God. He fets his batteries againft the 
«© affections, becaufe the entry is there eafteft. God breaks 
“in upon the underftanding, which, being the chief fort, 
, © will quickly be a means to reduce the lefler citadels. — 
-€ When the work begins in removing the blindnefs, it is 
F “* the wayto a true converfion. When it begins only in the 
. © affections, it isa prognottick of a quick ftarting afide.” Mr. 
Robe next (p. 56 and 57.) endeavours to illuftrate the neceflity 
of conceiving of Chriftas man; and, from my haying fpoke of 
the myttery of faith, that to conceive of Chrift as man, is no 
miyfkery at all, he inftances a branch of the myftery of faith, 
, namely, ‘ To believe that one of the fouldiers with a [pear 
es © pierced his fide, and forthwith came there out blood and 


{founds faith and fancy; for he confotinds believing by faith, 


He witts conceiving by an imaginary idea. The former is ftill 
eo a myftery, even in that inftance; but the latter is none. 
Does Mr. Robe think there is no myftery in believing that 
=" Chrift’s fide was pierced? Indeed, asit is tlre objeé of fenfe 
ior fancy, or an imaginary idea, it is no myftery,; No man 
“needs have it inculcate upon him to conceive of it thus; for 
“tit is. natural to all mankind, when ever they hear of a fide 
«© pierced with a fpear, prefently to know what it means, and 
| have the idea of it. Bur, as it is the object of faith, it is fo 
) emylterious, that no imaginary idea can reach up to it, any 


~e 


oe prophecy, that Chrift fhould be pierced, and thence, com- 
sparing it with the New Teftament accomplifhment, fall in 
with the defign of that promife, Zech. xii. 10. They fhall look 
upon him whom they have pierced, and (hall mourn. Again, 

is there no mytlery in believing, that forthwith came there 
out blood and water, rs Mr. Robe thinks? Indeed there is no 
mytlery either in feeing this with the eye, or fancying it in 
the imagination. Thefe are merely natural aéts. But, as it 

is the object of faith, fince the Spirit of God hath told us of 
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-fuch fpiritual myfteries included in this water and blood, \ 
1 John v. 6. which L cannot take time to enlarge upon, it Is, 
a wonder to me, to hear a-Minifter fpeaking fo much in the — 
clouds of darknefs, as to fuppofe there ts nothing of the ‘4 
myttery of faith here! Nay, L mutt tell Mr. Robe, that what- 4 
ever truth he can fpeak of in the Bible, if it relate to any 
corporeal thing, and fo can be both the objeét of fenfe and 
the object of faith, as it is the objeét of fenfe and of ani- , 
maginary idea, itis no myftery, no part of the objeét of .} 
faith; and as it is the object of faith, it cannot be the objec 
of fenfe or fan¢y: Fortruth hath no bodily fhape for fenfe or 


fancy to work upon. ; 
This anfwers the following queftion of Mr. Robe, “ Is not ; 
«© the conceiving of Chrift as man, neceflary to faith, as it, 
“is a part of the objeé of faith?” For to conceive of him \ 
as man by an imaginary idea, is to conceive of no part of | 
the objeét of faith; becaufe that idea can confider his Mean 
nature no otherwife thaninitfelf, nor ot him otherwife than as ‘ 
aimere man. Befides, the perfon of Chrift as the the ob- | 
ject of faith is-not divifible into parts, as if the human na- ; 
ture-were one part of it, and the divine nature another: . 
What grofs divinity this is, I have fhewed clfewhere. Ing 
this itmay be faid, as in another cafe, Js Chrift divided? No,¥ 
. Mn, Robehere {peaks of another pofition of mine, namely, ; 
<< To conceive of Chrift as man, and yet at the fame time’ 
«© to conceive of him, and to receive him as God-man; are 
«© flat contradictions.” .To which he anfwers, ‘To conceive a 
«* of him as mere man, excluding all other conception of him, ¥ 
«© and to conceive of hint and receive him at the fame time 
-« asGod-man, would bea flat contradiétion. But who faith, 
 «¢ this?) No man ever did, that 1 know of. Butto conceive | 
“< of him as man, and yet at the fame time to conceive of 
<¢ him and receive him as God-man, is no contradiction; @ 
. «© becaufe the conceiving of him as man, 1s a part of the con-: 
«© ception of him as God-man, and without which we can- 
«©-not receive him as God-man, unlefs we receive what we 
«© have, and fhould have no conception of.” Now, here 
. is {lrange philofophy, and as ftrange divinity. (1.) That to | 
conceive of Chrift as man, is a part of the conception of: 
him asGod-man. Surely no philofopher will allow this non- , 
fenfe.. To conceive of Chritt as man, is by an imaginary : 
_ idea; which, according to Mr. Robe, hath no other object ® 
but corporeal. To conceive of Chrift as God-man, is only 
by faith. Hence to fay, the one is a part of the other, is as 
good fenfe, as cto fay, that fenfe is a part of faith; or that 
man 
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nan who is the objeé of fancy, is a part of God, who is 
the object of faith. Nay, but peas Mr. Robe thinks thar 
manisa part of the God-inan. Why then, (2.) What ftrange 
divinity ts this, to fuppofe, that man is a part of the perfon 
God-man, when it is fure the perfon of Chrift hath no parts ? 
But then how fhall Mr. Robe’s reafon be anfwered, which he’ 
gives for the conceiving of Chrift as man, its being a part of 
the conception of him as God-man, namely, That, without 
this conception of him as man, we cannot conccive of him as 
God-man; becaufe we cannot receive him as God-man without 
it, unlefs we receive what we have, and fhould have no con- 
ception of. Tothis 1 anfwered before; and therefore only fay, 
That, if the proper object of faith be what we canJhave a 
natural conception of, as we have of a man, then the pro- 
per objed of faith would not be God or:God-iman in one 
perfon; for of this object we can have no conception but by 
faith. But Mr. Roée may fuppofe, that the human nature is 
conceivable, butthe divine nature and divine perfon of Chritt 
is inconceivable; and therefore there muft at leaft be an i- 
maginary idea for the conceivable part of Chrift. But this 
* will not do; for the human nature of Chrift is no part of 
@ his perfon, becaufe his perfon is one, and not divifible into 
m: parts}: And therefore his human nature as well as his divine 
¥ muft be confidered and conceived, as fubfifting no other 
way but in the divine perfon of the Son of God; and hence 
his humanity as thus fubfifting, is as far from being concei- 
™ vable by fenfe and imagination as his Deity: And confequent- 
# ly an imaginary idea of it is nothing but a vain imaginati- 
@. on. It is true, the human nature is conceivable, confidered 
’ an itfelf; and Mr. Robe is obliged, inthis fame page, to own, 
. that there is no myftery in conceiving the human nature con- 
— fidered in itfelf: And hence he mutt own, that this human 
# nature confidered in itfelf, is no part of the object of faith, 
or of that inconceivably great myttery of Godlinefs, God ma- 
nifefted in the flefh; and that, however the human nature of 
Chrift in itfelf, as vilible and material, may be the object of 
fenfe, fight, vifion or imagination, as 1 faid; yet it cannot, 
as fuch, be the object of faith, but only as the invifible God 
is feen therein and thereby: And confequently, that faith is 
Ens {till 


$+ Maccovii regule theol, & philof. p. 111. Aliud eft in Chrifto perfena, 
B  aliud adjun&um tvurcezrov. Perfona cft fola divina natura non; enim 
f{enticndum eft perfonam Chrifti quafi conflari ex humana & divina na~- 
tira, ac quafi ex partibus conftitui; fed quod divina natura fit fola 
perfona, qua in fuam perfonalitatem affumpft humanam naturam ; hu- 
mana vero natura ct adjunctum évutesator. 
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Rill the evidence of things properly not feen, and only a fee- 
ing of him that is invifrble.: 

I muft own and acknowledge, that, while I write upon 
this fpeculative fubjeét, 1 am confcious to myfelf of fo ma- 
ny vain imaginations of iny own, that lam obliged to write: 
again{t myfelf as well as.Mr. Robe, and my own imaginary 
ideas as well as his. But, for the fake of truth, and for the 
honour of our great- Redeemer, 1 mutt bear witnefs againtt 
all finful thoughts of him as man wherever they lodge : 
* Therefore I muft fay, that to conceive of Chrift as man in 
Mr. Robe's fenfe, is a finful erroneous and blafphemous con- 
ception, It is an act of the highclt ingratitude to our Re- 
_ deemer, to degrade him from his Deity, becaufe he hath af- 
~ fumed our humanity. To conceive of him as man, by form- 

ing an image of his manhood. in our mind, is, .in my opi- 
nion, as really finful and idolatrous, as to form an image of 
his Godhead in our mind; becaufe the man Chritt is really 
God; but Chrift as man is not:. Therefore to conceive of 
him as man by an imaginary idea, is to conceive of him not 
as God, Chrift the Son of God, by afluming our. human | 

nature, hath come fo nearunto us, as torender himfelf more 
conceivable to our faith, than his abfolute Deity could be. | 
He hath aflumed our nature into fuch a perfonal union with, 
himfelf, as is not inconfiftent with his being what he ever ° 
~was, and is, andwill be, God over all bleffed forever. And 
it is enough, and more thaw ever men or angels could have 
expected, that it can be faid, that God 1s become man like one 
of us, and, the man is God; becaufe the manhood exifts in 
the Godhead of the Son; and fo is fitted to be the objedt of 
the faith ofmen, and only of their faith, But to debafe there- 
fore his perfon, in which his manhood exifts, {6 as to con- 
ceive of him as man in Mr. Robe's way, and of his manhood 
as of other men, is a finful anda fhameful degrading him 
fromhis Deity; becaufe he married our humanity, and be- 
trothed it to himfelf for ever: Which was in eftect a faying 
of us and our nature, I will betroth them unto me for ever ; 
and which, inflead of tempting us to dethrone him, fhould 
teach us to exalt him, as the Father! doth, with this procla- 
mation; Thy throue, O God, is for ever andever, Hev.1. 8. 

. Thad faid, that faith will never be acted by believers to 
any advantage, till it get it/elf fhaken looje of that unprof- 
table mate, the imaginary idea of Chrift as maz. ‘To which 
Mr. Robe fays, ‘* Saving faith will never get itfelf rid of this 
«© abfolutcly neceflary prerequifite, the conception of Chriftas 
“ man.” Jf this be true, then it may be made a matter of 

~ prayer 
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prayer to God that he would give it; and how would this 
prayer found in the ears of any that know the myllery o 
_ the golpel, Lord, frnce it is not poffible for me to believe, that 
| thou art God-man without this abfolutely neceffary prerequi- 
| 

; 


fote, the conception of thee as man, therefore help me to con- 
“ceive of thee as man, that this conception may help me to con- 
ceive of thee as God-man in one perjon! If the queftion be, 
what conception of me as man do-ye feek?o] he anfwer 
Mr. Robe gives, p. 31. 1s, ‘* Even to think of thee as man, 
«« by the exercife of the fame faculties and powers wherewith 
<© J think and conceive of other men.” If any true belie- 
vers fhall fay, ‘this prayer is dreadful; for 1 find too much of 
that already, ‘I cannot get rid of an imaginary idea of Chrift 
as man: Nay, but fays Mr. Robe, This belongs to the know- 
ledge of Chrijt as God-man, that you have the fame knowledge 
of him as man, that youhave of other men. Could Mr. Robe, 
in the face of him who fays, I am God, and there is none elfe, 
venture to pray forethat which is the vain objec of every 
man’s imagination? Is this a part of knowledge to be fought 
ot God? 

Mr. Robe alfo (p, 57.) fays, ‘¢ That without the conce- 
fh. .€€ prion of Chrift as man, faith could not be the evidence 
“ «of thefe things that are invilible and not feen, becaufe of 
« their abfence and diftance from us.’’ Here is a ftrange 
view of faith, as it is the evidence of things not feen. Mr. Robe 
may at lealt own, that the human’ nature of Chrift was never 
vifible, till it was aflumed: . But faith was the evidence of 
things not feen, before éver the Son of God was incarnate ; 
for that rext Heb. xi. 1. fpeaks of the faith of the Old Tefta- 
iment faints; buttheirimaginary idea of Chrift as man, could 
neither be of aman properly abfent, or prefent, but future. 
Abraham'staith (aw Chrift afar of, when yet his hum=n na- 
ture was neither vifible in earth, norin heaven. But whate+ 
ver thing is vifible, abfence does not make it invifible in itfelf ; 
and whether itbe prefentorabfent, patt or future, if it be vi- 
' fible, it is not properly the object otdaith; but fancy. Fancy 
may make it prefent and vilible, by a figure or image of it 
in the brain. And, if that fancy helps to make faith the e- 
vidence of things not feen, then it helps faith by deftroying 
the nature bf faith; that is, by turning faith from being a view 
of Chrift in the word to be a vifion of him in the head. Of 
this it feems Mr. Robe {peaks; for, in the following words, 
“he feems to,explain faith, and explain it away, by making 
the beatifick vifion in heaven to ly ina conception of Chritt 
as man, when there will be no fauh, His words are: “ A 
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» ~ *€ conception of Chrift as man will remain when faith will 
‘‘ be no,more; for we fhall fee him as he is.’ And in 
this he hath fo far confirmed part of my words which he 
hath been fighting againtt ; namely, that that part of Chrift, 
for I may fpeak of a partof him, when I {peak in Mr. Robe's 
language, of animaginary idea of himas man; I fay then as 
before, That that part of Chrift which is vifible, was the 
object of fenfe on earth, is the object of vifion in heaven, and 
may be the object of any man’s fancy and imagination, but 
never was, nor will be the object of faith, but asthe invifible » 
God 1s feen therein and thereby: So tar, I fay, he here {peaks 
for me, by faying the conception of Chrift as man will re- 
main, when faith will beno more. But, as this conception 
and faith will be feparate in heaven, fo they are as far fepa- 4 

rate from one vied bee on earth. ‘For faith is no carnal nor’ 

natural conception of Chrift as man, but a fpiritual and'be- , 
**  lieving view of him as God and man in one divine perfon. | 
I am afhamed therefore,to take even the help Mr. Robe gives 
me; bedaufe I do not allow the vifion of Chrift in heaven 
to be what he éalls it, or makes eflential to it: For I think 
it will not at all confift in a conception of Chrift as man; 
for to conceive of him thus, is nothing like feeing him as he 
as. As man he is not God; whereas to fee him as he is, is 
» to fee him to be God, and God-man in one perfon, not by 
faith, but by immediate vifion. No fuch thing will be there 
|: as an imaginary idea of Chrift as man. But, after the re-: 
furrection, when Chrift fhall have changed our vile bodies, 
and made: them like untohis own glorious body, not only fhall 
HE every eye fee Chrift, when he comes in the clouds of heaven 
| with power and great glory, but particularly the redeemed 
fhall with the eyes of their bodies fee the glorious body of the 
Bi = Redeemer; which will be fweet /exfe with a witnefs, not 
P faith: But with the eyes of their fouls and Psi dy glorified 
gf ©=ounderftandings they will fee him, and conceive of him, zot 
as man, but as God and «man in one perfon; for they fhall- 
fee him as he is, or fee him'to be what he is, namely, the 
perfonGod-man. And therefore in this perfon they will fee 
~ God, and all the glory of God for ever; for what they now 
fee through the gla/s of the word by faith, they will then {ce 

inymediately face to face. 
Mr. Robe adds, “ Let the reader obferve Mr. Erskine’s cun- 
; “* ning in citing two fcriptures, as if he was proving his pro- 
“ pofition by them; to which they have not the leaft ten- 
“dency. -This is to deceive the fimple.”” My propofition 
was, “ That till faith get itfelf fhaken loofe of that ae 
** table 
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«© table mate, the imaginary idea of Chrift as man, it will 

«© never believe to any profit or advantage, nor believe either 
«to the faving of the foul, Heb. x. 39. or to the giving glo- 

“© ry to God, Rom. iv. 20.” The queftion then ts, If thefe 
two fcriptures have no manner of tendency to prove my po- 
 fition? Indeed I think they prove it beyond all contradiéti- 
on; and | give my reafons, namely, becaufe, as long as a 
believer hath no better company than this unprofitable mate, 

the imaginary, idea of Chrift as man, he-will never fee any 
falvation to the foulin him, more than in another man; not 
fee the glory of God in him, more than in another man, 

| according as Mr. Robe hath formerly explained himfelf: Yea 
not fo much will he fee inthis unhappy mate, as he may fee 
in a living man upon earth; efpecially if he be a good man 
ora faint, whom God can make an infttrument of falvation 
to him, and in whom he may fee fomething of the image of 
God: Burt in this dead idol and image of Chrift as man form- 
ed in his brain by imagination, he can fee nothing but what 
is unprofitable to man, and difhonouring to God, as all vain 
imaginations are ; and this in a fpecial manner, becaufe it 
- ftands fo direétly oppofite to the true Chrift, and the true 
FD. object of faith as reprefented to us only in the glorious gofpel. 
‘h. The object of an imaginary idea includes nothing but what 
a. is corporeal, as Mr. Robe confeffes; therefore it includes no-’ 


ae S 


m thing that properly relates, either to the falvation of the foul, 
Bh x 

Ms or to the glory of God; fornone of thefe are corporeal, but 
> fpiritual things. ; 
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Pag. 57. at the foot, Mr. Robe fays, “ There follows a dread- 
© ful perverfion of two fcriptures.” Which fcriptures 1 had 
mentioned in the following manner.‘ What can be thougnt 
« then of this doctrine of imaginary ideas? I fear it belongs 
© to that fort of philofophy which the Spirit of God warns 
«us againtt, Col, 11. 8. Beware left any man [poil you through 
i philofophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, af- 
<< ter the rudiments of the world, and not after Chrift. God 
« fays, How long fhall vain thoughts lodge within you? And 
‘5 the abitraét notion and vain imagination of Chrift's 


“« fucht 
humanity, or of Chrift as man.” Now, fays Mr. Robe, 
The one [of thefe {criptures] {peaks againft vain philofo- 
‘fo pliy,2the other againft vain fubterfuges. ‘Therefore they 
{peak againtt fuch ideas as the underitanding hath of cor- 
-poreal abfent things, by the help Of the imagination. Have 
«« thefe 
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<< thefe men, in making a feceflion from the church of Scotland, >>. 
« made alfo a feceflion from ¢ofnmon fenfe?”” To which I 
anfwer, (1.) That this doctrine of imaginary ideas brought 
in by Mr. Robe, as belonging to the knowledge of this great 
myftery of godline(s, God manifefted in the flefh, belongs on- 
ly to vain philofophy, I {uppofe I have made evident in this “4 
‘book 5 and confequently that fcripture is not perverted, but 
adduced to the purpofe inthand. (2.) If the other {cripture 
relating to vain thoughts, fpeaks of vain fubtertuges, then 
it is moft fuitably adduced in oppofition to this dodtrine of 
imagirfary ideas of Chrift as man, which Mr. Robe and others 
‘advance, as a plain evafion, and fhift or fubterfuge, for the <3 
defence of that imaginary and delufivé work, wherein fo ma- g 
‘ny have been grofly asl with the fancy of their feeing 4 
Chrift as man, inftead of the faving faith of the perfonGod- * 
man, exhibite in the gofpel. And of all vain thoughts this 
feems to be the mott dangerous ; becaufe it is a corporeal re- 
prefentation of an objeét that is moft fpiritual and fublime. 
For to abftract from the fpiritual confideration of Chrift’s hu- 
manity, as fubfifting in the perfon of the Son of God, and 4 
to make it the object of an idea, that can fee it no other-..¥ 
wife but in a corporeal image, is a corrupting ‘and defiling °™ 
one of the molt pure myttertes of faith, with,our mott vain 
and vile imaginations. And as we ufe to fay, Corruptio o- 
ptimi peffima, The abufe of the beft things is the worft abufe,, 
fo vain thoughts about this fubject are moit vile thoughts, and “4am 
molt pernicious and deitructive alfo, in fo far as they are. ; 
not bewailed and condemned, but entertained, vindicated | 
and defended. (3.) Lt is fearce worth my while to anfwer 
Mr. Robe’s queftion here, Have thefe men, In making a feceffi- 
on from the church of Scotland, made alfo a fecefion from 
common fenfe? Only, ashe mifreprefents our feceflion, which 
was never from the church of Scotland, but trom the prefent ju- 
dicatories, becaufe of their (eceflion trom the nue reformed co- 
‘venanted mother-church of Scotland, to which our adherence in 
dofrine, worfhip, difcipline and goveruinent isinanife(t; fo 
our brethren that formerly fecmed as zealous as we, their fecef- 
-fion from the true mother-church, and remaining involved 
in the defections of the time, as this hath contributed little 
to their credit; fo their falling in with the delufions of the 

time hath added as little to their common fenfe. 

In the following paragraph, p. 58. Mr. Robe fays, “ There 
* is nothing here burt what Ihave touched, and I think fhewn 
“ the weaknefs and fophiltry of, except that he (Mr. Erskine | 
« faith, That Chrift, in forbidding Mary to touch him, We 
nee T 
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‘Erte appeared to her after his refurrection, forbids, us to have 
“© any idea or conception of him as man, which he faith is 
“© gq mere mental handling of his body. To propofe this, is 
; "© to expofe it, and anfwer enough; for it is juft as perti- 
~ © nent, as it would have been to have faid, Chrift forbids 
“us to think of him as man, becaufe he asked, Luke viii. 45. 
‘** Who touched me?” Anfwer. Mr. Robe needs not boaft of 
hiscommon fenfe, when he hath expofed it fo much here, as 
I fhall thew in the following particulars. 
_ +1. His comparing Chrift’s words to Mary, Touch me not, 
* with his words relating to the woman with the bloody iflue, 
.. that touched the hem of his garment, and was healed, when 
en inquiring about her, and faying, Who touched me? and his - 
P {peaking of thefe asif they were any way fimilar, is moft un- 
F worthy of, and unbecoming a Minifter of the gofpel: For 
. the former was a carnal touch of fenfe, that Chrilt forbad ; 
- the latter was a /piritual touch of faith, that he inquires about, 
it order to commend it. So that the one text is jut as di- 
e ftant in meaning from the’other, as fancy and faith are: 
i) Which here are fo miferably confounded, as that to relate 
A this anfwer of Mr. Robe’s is enough indeed to refute it. But, | 
2. That it is a carnal touching of Chrift’s body that Chrift 
ehere forbids to Mary, and, therein, alfo all carnal imaginati- 
Ons about his human body, is not my mind only, but of 
By the greateft divines I know. Symph. Proph. ow Apoft. fays 
Bupon this text, Tangi a Maria Chriftus noluit, quia nihil ni- . 
Ei carnalia re(picrebat: Chrift would not be touched by Ma- 
fry, becaufe fhe was minding only carnal things. Dr. Qwen 
* ov the Spirit, p. 10. hath thefe words: “ They would have 
". been again embracing his hunfan nature, and rejoicing in 
"it, But, as Chrift faid to Mary, Touch me not, John xx. 
‘17. tO WEAN HER FROM ANY CARNAL CONSIDERATION OF 
Him; fohe inftruéts them all now to look after, 4nd trult | 
tf? unto the promife of the Holy Ghoft. Henceis that of the A- 
Ny: pou Thoughwe have known Chriff after the flefh, yet now 
enceforth know we him no more, 2 Cor. y. 16."" Till I occafi- 
! onally looked to this paflage, 1 did not know that Dr. Owen had 
jexprefled himfelf almoft in my very words, as well as in 
my meaning upon this text. 
<The abfence or prefence of Chrift’s human nature makes 
no, alteration in the leatt upon the proper a& or objet of 
faith, unlefs it be fuppofed, that the abfence thereof contri- 
butes rather to the fcip of faith; becaufe then faith has not’ 
the difadvantage of a fenfible objec interveening between it 
and the proper, inyifible, compleat, and fpiritual object of 
; F ft ity 
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it, namely, Chrift asGod-man, in one invifible perfonality. 
On which account the learned Beza, whom afterwards I fhall 
cite, faid the fame of Chrift’s external and carnal prefence that 
1 fay of internal and carnal ideas and conceptions of it, viz. 
that plurimum officiebat, It was a very great hinderance and 
obftacle to faith :. 

If his removing from his difciples as to his bodily prefence 
had been a difadvantage to faith, then it would never have 
been expedient for them, that he fhould go away: Buthehas 
told us the expediency thereof, becaufe of the Spirit of faith, 
his coming td fill up that room to advantage. ‘The abfence. 
of Chrift as to his human nature is no hinderance, ‘but rather. 
a furtherance to faith; becaufe the perfon of Chrift, the God- 
man, is as much prefent to faith, as if his human body were | 
on earth, in our fight and in our arms; in which eae, we 
might be ready to miftake, and think we faw and embraced 
the perfon, while, inftead thereof, we would only fee and 
hug the human body of Chrift by fenfe. They that belie- 
ved in Chrift when they faw him bodily prefent on earth, 
his human body wasas diltant from their faith, as now when 
we believe in an exalted Chrift, And they that now believe ; 
in an exalted Chritt, have his human nature as near to their 
faith as they had who faw him in the flefh; yea, as near as; 
the beloved difciple, that leaned on his bofom. The reafon, 
is, becaufe the object of faith is the perfon God-man, who! 
is equally prefent every where. But the human body of Chrift,, 4 
which (as I faid in my quarrelled Appendix) was the objet, “ 
of fight on earth, and will be the obje& of vifion in heaven,,'* 
never tvas nor will be the objeét of faith, but asthe invifible 
Godis {een thereinand thereby. A whole Chrift is nearer to out | 
faith in the word, than if his human body were in our arms, © 
as it was once in old Simeon’s: And therefore we are dire- 
éed neither to afcend or look up to heaven, and form in our. 
mind the image of a man there, by an itmaginary idea; nor 
to defcend to the deep, to fancy or fuppofe him as a man up- 
on earth; but to look toward the true Chrift as reprefented ; 
in the word of faith, whereby he is nearer to our fayh, than. 
he can be any other way, even in our mouth .and in our heart, — 
Rom. x. 8. 

The multitude preffed upon Chrift when the woman with | 
the bloody iflue touched the hem of his garment, and was | 
made whole. I would ask Mr. Robe a quettion here, when 

the 


$ Pet. Martyr. loc. com. p. 155. Si carnis Chrifti afpcQus prafen- 
tih ejus, guoad carnem, impedit, quo minus Spiritus ejus accipiatur; 
quanto majus de imaginibus ejus affirmandum erit? 
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the multitude prefled upon his body, did they touch his per- 
fon? Or, when they touched his Bote, did they touch the 
objeét of faith? What they faw and touched, was the objeé 
of fenfe; but, as it was outwardly vifible and tangible, was 
it the objeét of faith, or helpful to it? If that were fo, then, 
according to this ¢arnal dottrine, they gota better touch of 
him than the woman with the bloody iflue; for fhe did not 
touch his body arall, but only the hem of his garment, though 
yet Chrift fays, Who touched me? and alfo, Some body hath 


' touched me. Nay, but her touch of faith was another thing, 


as one of the fathers faid on this head, Turba premit, fides 
tangit: The multitude prefed, but faith touched. If Cheift 
were bodily on earth, and a man fhould get his body in his 
arms, if he wanted Simeon’s faith, he would be as far from 
the object of faith, as he is juft now, when his body is in 
heaven; and confequently as far from it, as the man that 
has but an imaginary idea in his head of Chrift’s exalted bo- 
dy now in heaven: For to have that body as fuch, whether 
really prefent to fenfe, or imaginatively prefent to fancy, is 
equally diftant from the proper objedt of faith, 

Aretius, in his Latin comment upon Joba, {peaks likewife 


#-. to the following BuLPes upon this text, Touch me not : “ There 
Kee. oC 


is a twofold touching of Chrift. The firft is a bodily touch- 
ing of him, fuch as Thomas got, and others, Matth. xxviil. 
9. fohn xx. 27,28. This touch was here denied to Mary, 
becaufe fhe was too much fet upon it. Neither by itfelt, 
or of itfelf, can it profit the toucher ; for fo the fouldiers, 
and Judas, and crucifiers of Chrift, touched him unprofi- 
tably. 2dly, There is a fpiritual touching of him, when 
by faith we are joined to him, obey him, imitate him, and 
take care to be really, as well as nominally Chriftians : 


“© Thofe who thus touch him, do touch hitn rightly and pro- 


- © fitably. This is the touch of all the faithful fince Chritt’s 


«* afcenfion; and the fame was common to faints before 
«his afcenfion ; and Chritt calls Mary off from the corpo- 
“ real to the fpiritual touching of him.” Beza, upon the text, 
Touch me not, for I am not yet afcended, fays, “* What then, 


f might any touch him after he ts afcended? Yeafurely; but 


“ in a fpiritual ways and with minds carried upward by faith : 
“ Which is the only faving way of apprehending his flefh, and 


© of which that external and carnal prefence of his was agreat 


«: hinderance. —— From thefe words of Chrift men may be 
“ taught, that the carnal way of eating Chrift, which they de- 
«« fend with fo much obftinacy, is not only imaginary, but alfo 
‘© diashetrically oppofite to the word and inflitution of God.” 


Bite Henry, 


A 
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Henry, on that word of Chrift to Mary, Touch me not, fays, 
“© He forbids her to dote upon his bodily prefence, to fet her 
«« heart upon thar, to expeé the continuance of that; and 
leads her to that fpiritual converfe and communion which 
fhe fhould have with him after he was afcended to his 
Father. —— Mary thought now her mar was to fet up a 
temporal kingdom, fuchas they had long promifed to them- 
““felves. No fays Chrift, touch me not with any {uch 
<< thoughts.”’———It feems Henry and thefe other writers, 
judged as much as I, that Chrift here forbids all carnal han- 
dling of Chrift, whether bodily or mental. 

Hutchinfon, on that word, Louch me not, fays, < It feems 
to import a reproof of her carnal difpofition, who doted 
on his bodily prefence, and delighted to be touching him, 


ce 


« ——that he would not be enjoyed in a carnal, corporeal “4 


<* manner; but the is to expect and wait tll his afcenfion, 


“© and then fhe and the reft might tryft with, and touch him, 
<* not bodily, but fpiritually by faith. —— Chrift being now 


<< exalted, it requires much {piritual converfe with him, and +4 
<«* that we do not expeét a carnal or bodily prefence ; it be-".J 
“«« ing the woful fruit of carnal difpofitions, that becaufe men ‘§ 
< cannot afcend up to Chrift by faith, therefore they fanoy of 
«a carnal and bodily prefence of Chrift on earth with them, : 
“© ec,” +H 


What then can make my explaining that text, Touch me not," 
as prohibiting a mental handling of Chritl’s body, as well as 


corporeal embracements of it, and an inwardly carnal mind, '% 
as well as outwardly carnal manners, relating to his human 


body; what I fay, can make this explication fo uneafy to 


Mr. Robe? Why? He is confcious that it condemns evident- J 
ly his imaginary idea of Chrift as man; which he fays, ‘ 1 


«* jt be according to the word, as is always underftood, will 
«© neither lead usto a falfe Chrift, nor a falfe faith.” What 
he means by fuppofing it may be according to the word, l can- 
not underftand. The word tells us this truth, That Chrift is 
man as well as God; and faith can feed upon it as it isa 
truth in the word, and fo a fpiritual, not a corporeal objed. 
But will the word of God warrant any perfon to alter the 
image of this truth in the word, and turn it to the image of 
a manin the brain? If not, then an imaginary idea of Chrift 


as man, cannot poflibly be according to the word, but dire- | 


tly oppofite to it: And therefore fuch an imaginary idea 

Jcads to nothing elfe but a falfe Chrift and a falfe faith. 
Nay, but faith Mr. Robe, «* This imaginary idea is fo ne- 

** ceflary, that faith, in receiving the Mediator, can 110 more 
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“© be aéted without it, than without knowledge.” Anfwer. 
We ule to fay, Comparifons are odious. Such indeed is the 
comparing of that carnal idea with fpiritual knowledge. 1 
have elfewhere fhewed, that an imaginary idea of Chrift as 
. man is no part of Chriftian knowledge; nay rather, when 
compared to it, it isa part of our natural darknefs and grofs 
ignorance. . For illuftrating this farther, that place of feri-- 
‘pture may be confidered, “Mark viii. 18, 19, 20, 21. Chrift 
+ ~fays to his difciples, Having eyes, fee ye not ?———When I 
brake the five loaves among five thoufand, how many frag- 
ments took ye up? They [ay nto him, Twelve. When feven 
among four thoufand, how many baskets full of fragments 
took ye up? They fay untohim, Seven. They did not wantan 
imaginary idea of loaves, and baskets and fraginents; but 
yet they wanted knowledge and underftanding relating to the 
miracle: Therefore Chrift fays to them, verf. 21. How is it 
that ye do not underftand? As if he had faid, That imagi- 
nary idea and remembrance ye have of loaves and Baskets, 
imports no more knowledge or underftanding than a young 
child may have that is not come to the ufe of reafon or in- 
¢ . tellectual knowledge. Spiritual underftanding and faith are 
{ \not converfant about thefe objects of fenfe and imagination, 
©) which are merely material and corporeal. How is it that ye 
2, do not underfland the invilible power that effectuated thefe 
y miracles, and the invifible ability 1 haye to make provifion 
«for you, though, ye have no bread, verf. 16, 17. now alon 
ey: with you? Thus it is evident, the loaves and baskets of whieh 
B they had the imaginary idea, were no part of the proper ob- 
jet of faith or fpiritual underftanding in this miraculous dif 
covery Chrift made of himfelf, otherwife he would not have 
challenged them for having no underftanding; that is, no 
view of the invifible God, or of the glory of his power and 
mercy in this miraculous work. And thus it is with all o- 
ther material or corporeal objeéts as fuch, that may be, or 
are the objeéts of every man’s imaginary idea; they are no 
part of the object of faith or fpiritual knowledge, ee in fo 
far as the invifible God, or invifible and fpiritual things, are 
feen in and by them. The imaginary notion or fancy re- 
lating to the grofs outward materials, is in itfelf no part or 
branch even of rational knowledge. While we are in this 
world, we can perform no fpiritual a@t, without having our 
bodies and natural fenfes attending: And hence I might ar- 
gue, Mr. Robe and I cannot preach a fermon without our bo- 
dies; therefore a body is an abfolutely neceflary prerequifite 
unto right preaching, becaufe we can no more preach with- . 
out 
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out the body, than without the Bible. ——— Who would ' 
not {mile at fuch learned argumentation? Yet furch is that 
of Mr. Robe’shere, whenhe faith, That faving faith in Chrift 
can nq more be atted without an imaginary idea of him as 
man, than without knowledge: Foran imaginary idea relates 
at the beft only to the ‘knowledge of natural bodies ; but that | : 
{piritual knowledge, without which faith cannot be aéted, re- 
Yates to the knowledge of fpiritual beings, fpiritual truths, 
{piritual myfteries; of which no image or figure can be form- 
ed in the mind by imagination, without contracting the guilt 
of fpiritual idolatry, by carnal thoughts of Chrift, or feeking 
-to know him after the fle f. And therefore what Mr. Robe 3 
calls a very profane prayer, was a very neceflary and ferl- 4 


‘ptural prayer, viz. That the Lord would in mercy deliver us {3 
from it; for our fen[es and imagination cangive us little help. -¥ 
This laft claufe ‘* appears falfe [fays Mr. Robe] from what 
«* hath already been faid, and will farther by what followeth.” 
.The thing then which he thinks he hath proven, and is to ' 
prove falfe, is, That our fenfes and imagination can give us 4 
ittle help, namely, in drawing us out atlas inire of f{piritu- 
al idolatry. I amfo much afraid that fenfe and imagination ¥ 
holds us in it, inftead of drawing us out of it, that I would -% 
incline to another form of prayer upon this head, though. ¥ 
Mr. Robe fhould alfo callira profane one, viz. That the Lord 
would deliver us from all the help that our ferfes and ima-'\% 
. gination can give us. 4 
Mr. Robe proceeds (p. 58, 59, 60, 61.) to prove what bP “¥ 
our fenfes and imagination give toward the knowledge of God, 
and to refute Mr. Fifber and me, as he thinks, foraflerting | 
the contrary. I fear 1 would tire my readers patience to 3 
repeat all that Mr. Robe is there. Only he cannot accufe 4 
me of wronging his words, fince I refer to the pages. I % 
might write at as great length on this as the reft; but, for : 
brevity’s fake, I confine myfelf to a few remarks on this } 
head. 
As hitherto he hath been confounding faith with fancy ; 
fo, upon this fubjeé here, he feems to confound fenfe with ; 


reafon, 


+ Symphonia Prophet. dr Apoft. p. 448. In 2 Cor. v.16. Nunc non am- ° 

lis Chriftum cognofcimus fecundim carnem. Non de Chrifto 
ipfo ut homine, licet perfeétiffimo, cogitemus, qualis, fcilicet, tunc e- 
rat, cum in terris verfaretur; fed eum nunc ut penitus celeftem & glorio- 
fum confideramus, ac proinde jam potitis vita calefti quam terreftri vi- 
vamus: qui enim Chrifto infitus eft, faétus eft prorfus novus homo ; i- 
deoque ceeleftia non terreftria meditatur. p. 319. Docet (Chiiftus] fc 
non veré cognofci fecundum carnein, 
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‘ yeafon, or the fenfitive with the rational part of man. *Tig 
evident in the forecited pages how Mr. Robe, for his own 
defence, varies the phrafe of his fpeech. He had faid, 

~ *© Our fenfes and imagination are greatly helpful to bring us. 

— to the knowledge of the divine nature and perfe¢tions, as 

“he is wife, powerful, ec.” And how doth he explain 

this? Why, fays he, “ Is it not by the sztervention of out 

“« fenfes and imagination, that we know thefe vifible things, 

«© whereby we are taught thefe invifible things, and perfecti- 

“* ons of God, that are the objeét of faith, and not of fenfe.”” 

And hence he argues, ‘“ How can this agree with Mr.'Fi-, 

‘© ther’saflertion, That our (enfes and imagination cannot affift 

«4s at all in thinking upon the divine nature and perfetti- 

« ons? And how can Mr. Erskine’s aflertion, That the light 

“© of nature,and works of creation, teach us, that God is, and 

© that he muft be clothed with thefe perfections ; how can this 

«* agree with, or, rather muft it not be in flat contradiction 

to what the Apoftle fays, 2 Cor. il. 11,12, 13. The things 

| © of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God? ee.” 

‘- Thus he retorts my words upon me, and bids me anfwer’ 

eae fuppofing -[ am engaged in the fame contradiction! 

a wherein I uppofed him to ie involved, when he faid}, that: 

‘Mr. Fifber's aflertion was in flat contradifion to whattthe: 

x Apoftle Paul fays, Rom. i. 20. Now, think ‘tis evident to 

©. me, that Mr. Robe hath by no means cleared himfelf. For, 

‘| Though it be by the intervention of our fenfes and ima- 

t: gination that we know thefe vifible things; yet doth it hence! 

- fallow, that our fenfes and imagination are great helps and’ 

affiftants to us in the knowledge of the invifible things of 

God, or his divine nature and perfections? Here then he 

afcribes the knowledge of what is knowable of God by the. 

light of nature, unto fenfe and imagination, or to mere bodily 

powers and faculties, inftead of afcribingit unto natural rea- 
fon and reflexion, or intellectual powers; «without which» 
fenfe and imagination of themfelyes can no more help men 
to the knowledge of the’invilible God, than they can help: 
the brute beafts that want reafon, and yet have bodily fenfes’ 
and imaginations. Senfe and imagination may fometimes: 
give occafion to a man that hath reafon, and the’ exercife 

of it, to exert his rational powers upon fpiritual and invi- 
fible things; but they can give no help and aflittance there- 
to, no more than hands and feet can help a man to fpeak, 
or eyesand earshelp him to think,reafon, and argue, when 
he wants the exercife of judgment. The outward fenfes and" 

imagination are indeed greatly helpful to the knowledge ~ 3 

vilible 
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vifible and sarneceal things : Thefe only are within that fphere. 
But to make thei greatly helpful to the knowledge of God, 
his nature and perfections, and of fpiritual aa invifible 
things, is to“exalt fenfe to the throne of reafon, toinvert the 
order of nature, and make the body animate the foul in effect, 
or the bodily eye helpful to fee what only the rational foul or 
intellectual eye .can ie usto fee; fuch asthe invijtble things 
of God, his eternal power and Godhead, Rom. i. 20. In the 
Rae of the vifible creation, here our fenfes and imagination 

1elp to nothing, but to the viewing of corporeal objeéts, or 
what is vifible; whichis nohelp at all to fee what is invifible,: 
or to know the divine nature and perfections. The intel- 
Jectual faculty can only help to this by reflexion and rati- 
onal deduétions.. I know no help that the imaginative fa- 
culty. could give here, unlefs it were to form in the mind fome 
vilible image or corporeal figure of thefe incorporeal and in- | 
vifible things; which is dreadful help, leading to idolatry. 
The reafon is, the ftream can rife no higher than the foun-_ 
tain. Senfecanrife no higher. than to things within its own 
fphere. Ifthe mind have any image formed intoit by the 
help and affittance of fenfé and imagination, it mult be only’ 4 
fome vilible or corporeal images, which are the direct oppo-" v4 
fice ofinvilible and fpiritual things. Therefore fenfe and ima- ie 
gination cannot allilt us inthe knowledge of the invifible God | > @ 
and his perfections. Senfe helps us only to fee vifible things,’ 
Tocarry itshelp farther, isto make it ‘ite inftrument of -ido- - 
latry, by turning invifible things intg vifible, and fpiritual’ 
things into corporeal, or {piritinto body, by giving them bo- 
dily figures in the mind. . 

2. The light of natural reafon is the only inftrument where. 
by man may fee God in the creature, Rom. i. 20. Therefore I 
faid before, That theheavens declare the glory of God. The 
light of nature, and works of creation, teach the quod fit, or 
that Godis, or that heis clothed with [uch peso as thefe 
works declare; but not the quid fit, or what heis. ‘This I 
affign to afaculty that actsina higher {phere than reafon itfelf, 
namely, divinely fupernatural faith in and upon a divine 
fupernatural revelation, according to 1 Cor, il, 11, 12, 13, 
14. and many other places of fcripture. The diftin@ion I 
thus made between knowing that God is, and what he is, is 
maintained by the concurring voice of Proteftant authors. 
Mr. Anthony Burge/s tells us fo, Vind. leg. p. 76. <* Queftion, 
«© Whether a man by the light of nature, and by the confide-, 

* ration of the creatures can come toknowrthat there is a 
© God? This [faith he] is denied by Socésians and eat 
; Indee 
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' € Indeed Bellarmine charges tenets to this effe& upon Cal- 
«win. But that whichthe Proteftant authors hold is, That 
« he may indeed have the knowledge, that there is a God; 
«© but what this God is, whether he be one, and vhat his at- 
«¢ tributes are, they cannot fo reach to: Nihil Deo notius, 
' «¢ nihil ignotins.” 1. &. Nothing is more known, nothing more 
unknown than God. 

Arrow/mith, on Fohni. p. 295.fays, “ Reafon hath but three 

«© ways by whichit comes to the knowledge of God ; and thefe 
‘© are known to fcholars by thefe names, via caufalitatis, 
<¢ via remotionis,cr via eminentia, ore. orc.” — On the firft he 
fays, ‘* Reafon difcovers a God, but not what God is in his 
‘being, only that heis; for no effeét can fhew the nature of 
* its caufe fully, but either fuch as manifefteth the whole 
«© force of the caufe, orelfe fuch as is not of the fame kind 
¢ with the caufe; as burning, that fhews the nature of the 
« Gre——A child fhews the nature of the father, becaufe of 
te the fame nature with the father: But the creatures cannot 
«© fhew God; becaufe they are of effeéts different from him : 
) «¢ — 4 Neither are they of the famerank and kind with God, 
"4 a5 the child is with the father. They are all of them finite, 
ee God is infinite. So that all that reafon can do this way, 
2 € isto gather, that there is aGod, but not what heis, &c.”” 
Maftricht, a learned divine and philofopher both, in his 
M difputes againft the Cartefian ideas of God, as he fhews how 
the natural knowledge of God is not from any innate idea or 
. jmage of God, but from the very being or eflence of God, 
coexiftent with the underftanding ; fo he makes remarkable 
fe of the above diftiné&tion that I made, in anfwer to the 
Cartéefian argument drawn from that vulgar maxim, That no- 
thing isin the underftanding that is not firft inthe fenfes. But 
his words on this fubjeé, being only for the learned, Irefer 
them to the foot of the page }. Mr. Robe would fain father his 
G g do&rine 
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+ Porro, 3. diftinguendum quoque hic exiftimamus inter rei exifenti- 
am, & ejufdem effentiam: adcoque licet res quoad fuam ¢ffentiam non 

offit effe in intelletu quin fucrit in fenfibus; omnino videtur afleren- .- 
um attamen, rei exiflentiam pofle effe in intelle&tu, que nunquam fuerit 
in fenfibus. Quamvis‘enim forme fubltantiales (loquor ex hypothefi- 
‘bus Peripateticorum, de quorum effato hic agitur) quoad effentiam feu 
uidditatem fuam non funt in intelle&tu noftro, quia nunquam fuerunt in 
fenfibus; attamen quoad exifentiam {eu quodditatem (barbarifmis fchola- 
flicis Cartefiani funto, quafo, propitii) omnino flint in intellc&u: quam- 
vis enim netciat intellc&tus quid fit forma canis, bovis, afini, a parte fui, 
novit tamen, cx efleétis, cani, bovi, adeffe fuam formam fubftantia- 
lem, prorfus ad eundem moduim quo ex fuino colligo exi/lentiam = prz- 
cntiamy 
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dofsine uponthe Scripture, That our fenfes and imagination 


are greatly helpful to bring us to the knowledge of God, and of | 


his perfections; asifthat were the meaning of what the Apoftle 
aflerts Rom, i. 10, Aéfs xvii. 27.and as if, becaufe fome of 
the works of God are palpable, and our fenfes can help us 
to feel them, therefore our fenfes may help us to know 
the incorporeal being of God, as if that were palpable 
likewife. But, as Mr, Robe’s dodtrine of fenfes-and imagi- 
nary ideas cannot ftand before {cripture-light, fo neither can 
itagree with the mind of found divines on that text, Rom. i. 
19, 20. Dr. Fohn Evans, the continuator of Henry, onit, fays, 
“ They [the Gentile world] had fomeeven among them th 

“had the knowledge of God, were convinced of the exiftence 
“« of one fupreme Numen. The philofophy of Pythagoras, 
“© Plato, and the Stoicks difcovered a great deal of the know- 


“« ledgeofGod. But whence had they thefe difcoveries? God .f 


“© hath fhewed it unto them. ‘Thofe common natural no- 
“* tions they had of God, were imprinted upon their heart 
«© by the God of nature himfelf, who is the Father of lights. 


«¢ This fenfe ofa Deity, anda regard to that Deity, is fo con- ; 
«* nate with the human nature, that fome think we are to ., 
«¢ diftinguifh men from brutes by thefe, rather than by rea- % 
«« fon.” And then he adds, ‘ By what way and means thefe | 
«* difcoveries and noticesthey had, were confirmed and im-. 
“ proved, viz. by the works of creation, verfe 20." For the : 
invifible things of him from the creation of the world are’ 


clearly feen, being underftood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead. ‘To this purpofe others 


have alfo fuppofed, that thefe two verfes contain atwofold  : 


natural knowledge of God, and both owing to the God of 
nature; the one connate, imprinted on the hearts and minds 
of all; the other acquired, through the rational contemplation 
of the creatures, which fhew forth the glory of God's power, 
ec. and.that the former of thefe is confirmed and improved 
by the latter. This diftin@ion feems to be allowed in our 
| Confeffion, chap. 1. § 1. where both the light of nature, and 
the works of creation and providence, are fpoke of as the 
helps and grounds of the natural knowledge of God. But 
did ever any divine till now fay, that God wasto be known 
by the help of our fenfes and imaginations? It is true, the 

bodily 
fentiam ignis, quamvis ipfam hujus ignis eflentiam nec fenfus nec intel- 
Icftus perceperit. Planc eodem modo quamvis ¢/entiam feu quidditatem 
Dei intelle€tus nofter non percipiat, co quod nunquam fucrit in fenfibus ; 
attamen cxi/fentia {gu quodditas Dei ex creaturis per fenfus omnino colli- 
gitur, & a fenfibus ab intellc&u percipitur, eo quod effe€us infallibiliter 
 arguat cxiftcntiam fue caufe fecunda juxta & prime. 
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bodily eyes fee the vifible things of God; and fo, by oc- 
cafion thereof, natural reafon and underftanding may help. 
But can the bodily eyes help to fce the invifible things o 
God? Indeed thefe are clearly feen, faysthe text. But how? 
Being UNDERSTOOD, fays the fame text, By the things that 
are made,even his eternal power and Godhead. Thefe things 
our fenfes a imaginations can give us nohelp to fee; but 
the ratidnal mind that God has given us, when he helps it to 
- yeafon and argue, can help usto fee and acknowledge thefe 
invifible things. Hac agnofcit mens | fays Marlorat on the text] 
intuens opificium Dei; nam ex multis veftigiis ratiscinatur 
ifta de Deo. It is the common fentiment of orthodox di- 
* vines, that thereis a twofold natural knowledge of God, (as 
P Maftricht aflerts, Gangr. p. 202.) not only that which arifes 
from the contemplation of the creatures in a difcurfive way, 
reafoning from the effect to the caufe, &c. which they call 
acquired knowledge, of which only fome think, Rom. 1. 19. 
20. is to be underftood; but alfo that knowledge of God 
which is (as it were) concreated withus, and connate, which 
. the Apoftle aflerts Rom. ii. 14. On this fubject Charnock fpeaks 
s atlarge; whomI have occafion to cite afterward, viz. 9 14. 
of this chapter. 
t° The words of a notable Papift on that text, the eminent 
4 Pafcal, Thoughts, p. 166. ave remarkable. ‘* The holy feri- 
“© pture informs us indeed, that the beauty of the creatures 
- leads to the knowledge of the Creator; but it doth by no 
, means aflute us, that the creatures produce this effeét in- 
, differently in all perfons, On the contrary, it declares, 
B <othar, whenever they appear thus convincing, it is not by 
-€ their own force, but by means of that light which God 
“« diffufeth into the heart of thofe to whom he is pleafed to 
« difcover himfelf by their means, Rom. i. 19. Because that 
: © which may be known of God, is manifeft in thems for 
« God hath fhewed it unto them, It teachesin general, that 
© our God is a God that hides himfelf; and that, fince the 
*< corruption of human nature, he hath left men under fuch 
«a blindnefs as they can only be delivered from by Jefus 
Chrift; without whom we are cut off from all communi- 
« cation withthe Deity, Matth. xi.27. No man knoweth the 
“ Farther fave the Son, and he to whom the Son fhall reveal 
« him, &c."* Afterward he fays, & That it is by Jefus Chrift 
«¢ alone that we cah pretend to know God in fuch a man- 
ner as fhall be favingly advantageous unto us. Jefts Chri.* 
is not only God,’ but he is God under this charaéer, the 
healer and repairer of our miferies. He alone is the true 
Gg 2 «© God 
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God to us men ; that is,to miferable and finful creatures. He 
is our chief centre and fupreme objeét, in refpect of all that 
we can with, and all that wecan underftand. Whoever 
knows not him, knows nothing, either in the order of the 
world, or in his own nature and condition; for'as we know 
*“ God only by Jefus Chrift, fo it is by him alone that we - 
«* know ootintyes From the words of the judicious Pa/cal, 
two things are clear. Firf?, That the knowledge of God’s being 
from the creatures fhewing that he is, is byno means owing 
to our fenfe or imagination, as our helps and afliftants, as it 
the creatures themfelves produced this effect whenever feen; | 
but that it is owing to the light God diftufeth into the heart 
‘ of thofe to whom he is pleafed to difcover himfelf by their ‘4 
means, according to Rom. i. 19. Becaufe that which may be TiN 
known of God, or is knowable by the light of nature, is ma- 
nifeft in them, or to them, as in the margin, Aéfs xiv. 17, @ 
For God hath fhewed it unto them, namely, by that light of “ 
nature, and the rational confideratidn of the creature, asin 4 
verf. 20. Our fenfe and fight of the creature isnotthe help; 
it is only the occafion; but it is God’s light making known 3 
what is knowable'of himfelf by the creature, and fhewing 
it to us, that is the help to the knowledge of God that he ¥ 
is, and that he is wife and powerful, exc. Secondly, That ¥ 
by nature’s light we cannot know what God is, or what 
thefe perfections are; what a Three-one God he is, and ‘¥ 
what he is to us. Natural reafon here fails. It is by Chwrift /% 
only, and by faith in him, that we know God to any veal 
advantage; he alone being the true God to us men, finful "§ 
men. It is not by the help of our fenfes and imagination, 
nay nor by the help of natural reafon itfelf, that we come & 
to this knowledge of God in Chrift, but only bythe eye of 
faith; which is the evidence of things not feen, and by which 
we fee that Chrift is not only God, but God the Saviour, 
the true God, and the true Saviour, the true Chrift, God in 
our nature. Without knowing him by faith we know no- 
thing as we ought to know; nothing of God, nor of our- 
felves, northe order ofthe world, for by faith we underftand, 
&c. Heb. xi. 2. By reafon we rather think and opine, |{ays 
Dr. Foha Collings {| than underftand, and certainly know, 
By nature we know fomething of God darkly, by know- 
ing the creatures; but by grace and by faith we know our- 
Selves, and the creatures, by knowing God. Vatt is the 
Odds between fecing God in the light of the creature, ahd 
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feeing the creature in the light of God. Faith is the evidence of 
things not feen, and the feeing of him, that is invifible; and 
by faith we underftand. To this purpofe alfo are thefe words 
of Dr. Owen +: ©, The vain mind multiplies vain imagina- 
“ tions like the fand on the fea-fhore. Thefe arecalled the 
‘ figments of the hearts of men, Gen. vi. 5. which are found 
“to be only evil continually. Thefe it feigns and frames, 
*« abundantly bringing them forth, as the earth dath grafs, 
“or asa cloud pours out drops of water.— There was 
the fame cogitative or imaginative faculty in us in the 
« {tate of innocency, as there remains under the power o 

«fin. But then, all the aétings of it were orderly and re- 
« gular.—- God was and would have been the principal 
“<< object of them, and all other thingsin order unto him. 
« But now being turned off from him, the mind in them 

« engageth in all manner of confufson, and they all end in 
© vanity and difappointment. Hence the mind cannot a/- 
«© fent unto the common principles of religion in a due 
<<manner, which yet it cannot deny.——Hereon, in con- 
<< verfion unto God, we are faid to have our minds renewed, 
“© Rom. xii. 2. andto be renewed in the [pirit of our minds. 

« By the mind the faculty itfelfis intended, the rational 

«principle in us of apprehenfion, of thinking, difcourfing, 


ers. © and affenting, &c.— The underftanding, which guides 


«© the foul in thechoice of the notions which it receives b 
«¢ the mind, is more corrupt than the mind itfelf; therefore 
“© jt is faidto be darkened, yea darkne/s. Aud, being fo, itis 
«© wholly in vain to pretend toa fufliciency in itto di/cern /pi- 
4s prin withouta fupernatural illumination.” 

P. 60.61. Mr. Robe accufes me of difhonett dealing, foral- 
Jedging, as if he fuppofed, that our fenfes and imagination 
can bring us to the fuflicient and faving knowledge of God, 
But, however he ftates the matter, I think he wrongs him. 
felf more than I did, by his own aflertion here, p. 61. ‘That 
«© though we cannot have the faving knowledge of God with- 
“© out the inward and effeétual teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
“yet, without the help of our fenfes and imagination in an 
‘ ordinary way, we cannot have that faving knowledge 
¢ whichis the effea of the Spirit’s teaching.” Hercis ftrange 
help that the Spirit of God muft have, and without which 
his teaching fignifies nothing unto falvation, namely, the 
vhelp of our natural fenfes and imagination. But what help 
thefe cangive, I have already fhewn, eveitno help arall, but 
hurt. If the Spirit cannotteach us fayingly without this, then 

| it 
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it will follow, that with this help the Spirit can; and fo our 
fenfes and imagination can at leaft contribute to our being 
brought to the faving knowledge of God. Thus he fixes the 
charge upon himfelf, and is the firft divine I ever knew pu- 
blith fuch unguarded divinity. Butlet us hearhisreafon, ‘* Be- 
«* caufe, fays he, all the knowledge of God, his nature and perfe- 
«© Gions that we have by the outward means of his works 
«© and word, which the Holy Ghoft makes effectual, is attained 
<« by the intervention of our fenfes and imagination.” Befides 
what I have faid to this already, fince hence he infers the 
fenfes and imagination are greatly helpful to bring us to the 
faving knowledge of God, I may here obferve, that his ar- 
gument proves toomuch; and therefore proves nothing at all, 
aslogicians ufeto fpeak. Why? His argument is this: That 
that by the intervention whereof all the knowledge of God 
and his perfectionsis attained, is greatly helpful to the faving 
enayeletee of him; but our fenfes Si imagination are that 
by the intervention whereof all the knowledge of God is at- 
tained : Therefore our fenfes and imagination are greatly help- 
ful to the faving knowledge of God and his perfections, This .’ 
is evidently his argument. But I deny the major, or firft pro- 
pofition, as falfe ; and therefore the conclufion will not hold, 
That that by the intervention whereof all the knowledge of 
God and his perfeétions is attained, is greatly helpful to the 
faving knowledge of him. That this, Ifay, isa falfe propo- 
fition, I prove thus: We have the knowledge of God and 
his perfedions by the intervention of providence in many things, 
which yet are no ways helpful to the faving knowledge of him ; 
and the ufe that God makes of thefe things, does not infer 
their helpfulnefs in themfelves to this end. The argument 
here confounds occafions with helps ; which yet ought to be kept 
diftinét. It confounds occafions that God takes to himfelf 
for making himfelf known, with helps that he prefcribes or . 
gives to us for our knowing of him, The intervention of oc- 
cafions that God takes to him/elf, may differ fo much from 
interveening helps for ws, that, inftead of being helps, they 
a, «may be hinderances in themfelves to our knowledge of him, 
~ or communion with him. For example: The mountains of 
* fin and guilt are the interveening occafions that God takes for 
f making naikelh known unto his people under the character 
A of aroe skipping onthe mountains, and leaping on the hills, 
Min kindnefs and love totheir fouls. Are mountains of finand 


# ouilt therefore to be reckoned helps to the knowledge of Chrilt, 


becaufe it is obtained by the intervention of thefe? Nay, in 


Mt themfelyes are they not hinderances tothe knowledge of God, 
. and 
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and communion with him? Thus alfo our natural fenfes and 
carnal imagination, (for no other fort have we fince the fall 
of Adam), whatever occafion God may take from them to 
make them fubfervient fometimes to good purpofes; yet, 
in themfelves, they are not interveening helps to the know- 
ledge of God, but rather hinderances and impediments. , If 
I feea part of a flinty rock upon the road which 1 pafs, this 
can be no way helpful to me.in itfelf toward the knowledge 
of any fpiritual thing; but the grace of God may make it 
an occafion of my thinking upon my own ftony heart, and 
the neceflity of the foft heart promifed in the covenant of 
grace. Senfe gazing on a flinty rock with the bodily eye, 
whatever occafion it may give to the faith of fuch as are 
fpiritually minded; yet to fuppofe it can give a to the 
knowledge of ahard heart, which is invifible by bodily eyes, 
or any proper affiftance to heavenly thoughts, is as abfurd as 
the fool’s a& in the comedy, that, looking with his eyes, and 
pointing with his finger to the earth, cried out, O Calum ? 
Oh Heavens! But of thisargument more will occur afterwards. 

Mr. Robe feems to confirm what he laft faid by the follow- 


_ ing words: ‘* The works of God and the facraments mani- 


ce 


feft him to us by the eye, as does alfo the word read b 

us, and the word preached, or otherways taught, by the 
ear. And now [fays he] Mr. Erskine hath what I aflert at 
«« large. He may try his band with them when he pleafes.” 
Here indeed Mr. Robe brings himfelf as near to orthodoxy as 
he can; and, as I have exprefled myfelf fometimes to that 
purpofe, as he does here, fo 1 would be loth to difpute a- 
gainit him in this way of {peaking, were it not that he brings 
it in to corroborate and eftablifh his doétrine of imaginary 
ideas, making our fenfes and imagination proper helps and 
afliftants to the faving knowledge of God, ec. For thus he 
explains this dodtrine, p. 10. ‘* All the knowledge we ac- 
<« quire’ of God and fpiritual things by outward means, is 
conveyed to us by feeing and hearing. The fenfible figns, 
whether the works or word of God, leave their {pecies or 
image upon the imagination; which is ever afterwards 
helpful to the other faculties, by prefenting the images of 
“ thefe figns unto them.” Why then, Mr. Robe’s meaning is, 
All the knowledge of God we have by hearing his word read 
or preached, and by feeing his works, and the fenfible figns 
in the facraments, is attained by the intervention of our tae 
fes and imagination; which are helpful to that faving know- 
ledge of God and his perfeétions, by prefenting the images 
of thefe figns unto them; thefe fepfible figns, whether the 
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works or word of God, having left their fpecies or image ups 
on the imagination. This indeed is the doétrine that I op- : 
pofe, as not the doétrine of faith, but of fancy. And T would . 
exprefs myfelf in oppofition to it in the notable words we 
have, Morning a ies vol. V. p. 231. {peaking againft Po- 
pith imagery and idolatry, relating to the facramental fuppet 
of our Lord. The words are: “ Faith herein refpects the 
** peculiar way of the cominunication and exhibition of Chrift 
“ untous by fymbals or fenfible outward figns of bread and 
te wine. It finds the divine wifdom and fovereignty of 
*« Chrift in the choice of them, having no other foundation 
<* in reafon, or the light of nature. And the reprefentation 
*< that is mad@ herein of him, with the benefits of his death 
‘© and oblation, is fuited unto faith only, without any aid 
<< of fenfe and imagination; for although the fymbols are vi- 
#6 fible, yet their relation unto the thing fignified is not dif- 
* cernible unto any fen/e or reafon. Had he chofen for this 
*< end an Image or a crucifix, or any fuch actions 4s did, b 
<< 4 kind of natural and fenfible refemblance, fhew forth his 
*« paflion, and what he did and fuftered, there had been no | 4 
«© need of faith in this matter.” Thus, as what is vifible in“ 
the facrament, and to be feen by fenfible figns, is fuited un. > 
to faith oe without any aid of fenfe and imagination, o- 
therways, if all were the object of the fenfe of fesiigh there 
would be no need of faith; fo I may fay the fame about 
hearing ‘the word, or the reading of it: As thefe are mete | 
natural aa of the ear and eye, or of the bodily fenfes as | ‘g 
fuch, they belong not at all to religion, no more than the 
hearing of founds and yoices, or the viewing of words and 
letters: And in this refpect indeed they may be helpful to 
~ form the image of founds and letters upon the mind. But; 
when it is faid, that faith cometh by hearing, it muft be 
fome other fort of hearing than this: For it is immediatel 
added, and hearing by the word of God; intimating, that faich 
comes not immediately or proporly by the hearing of founds 
withthe bodily ear, for fo beafts hearas wellasmen, and aré 
ftartled, if itbe a thundering voice, or a loud found, impref- 
fing them, according as it flrikes their imagination; but God 
wotks upon men as rational creatures, aint fays to them, as 
Pfal. xxxli. 9. Be not ye asthe horfe or the mule, which have 
no underflanding. And therefore faith comes firft and more 
immediately by a rational hearing, attending unto the word 
of God, of the truths heard. The bodily ear, as it belongs 
{imply to the animal life, tnay hear founds and yoices ; burt > 
t cannot hear the word of Ged, nor any truth of God, no 
more 
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more than the ear of a beaft, feparate from the rational na- 
ture, which God works upon by his word of truth: Which 
truth is the object of faith, and cannor be the obje& of fenfe, 
or an imaginary idea; for truth (as I faid) hath no bodily 
fhape, nor audible voice; none can form ah imagé of it in 
his mind by imagination. Therefore it is not Hearing in Mr. 
Robe’s fenfe that faith cometh ae Images and imaginary 1- 
deas may come by his way of hearing; but the knowledge 
of God, and of truth, and of things invifible, cometh by the 
hearing of faith. "Tis not fancy, but faith comes by right 
hearing. There is no hearing where there is no rational 
hearing. Blind ignorance, however devout, cannot Pies 
God. Hearing, itit be notrational, or if without knowledge, 
is neither the mean of faith, nor acceptable to God: Bonum 
enim non eft, quod non eft rationabiliter bonum. Tertul. ad- 
verf. Marc. lib. 1. This is cited by Davenant in Col. i. 9. 
as a wife faying, viz. Nothing is good that is not reafona- 
», bly fo. From rational creatures God requires reafonable fers 
vice. 


Sib: Cot secUs 


“: Pace 6t. © Before I leave this fubjedt, [fays Mr. Robe, ] 
* © according to the moft feafible, way of dealing with my 
2° €€ fort of adverfaries, 1 fhall fhew my divinity is that of o- 
Y €* ther found divines, as theirs isnot.” Mr. Robe mighthave 
~ fufpended his boating of authorities as wholly upon his fide, 
: till matters were tried. He cites here Burge/s and Manton. 
Firft, ‘‘ Burge/s, on original fin, p. 351. lays, The imagina- 
<< tive power or phantafy in a man is immediately {ubfervi- 
“ent to the under ftanding inits operations ; and, p. 353. bath 
“* fome dependence upon it.” Though I have not this book 
- of Burge/s by me at prefent, to try if he has done him ju- 
ftice; yet, taking it for granted that the quotation is fair, 
-~whatican Mr. Robe thence infer? Is it, that the imagination 
Y and fancy is greatly helpful to bring us to the faving know- 
ledge of God? Yea, but this will by no means follow. For, 
1. Mr. Robe fpeaks as if he were on a fubje& of divinity, 
explaining fome moral help, mean or duty requifite to the fa- 
ving knowledge of God: But Mr. Burge/s, in that expreflion, 
feemsto be upon a quite other fubjeét, namely, a point of phi- 
lofophy, not refpeéting the moral law, nor God's mora go- 
vernment of the world of mankind; but refpeéting the natu- 
_sral law of God towards creatures as creatures, omen as 
men; not as Chriftians, or fubjedts of his moral government, 
Hh but 
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but fa as creatures, fultained by him as the God of na- 
ture and providence. Hence Mr. Burge/s {peaks only of the 
natural fubferviency and dependence of one natural faculty 
upon another ; which none can deny: But Mr. Rode con- 
founds thefe together, by faying, that our fenfes and imagi- 
nations are greatly helptul to bring us to the faving know- 
ledge of God. Which abfurd way of fpeaking it is impofli- 
ble for him to exemplify from any divine that ever wrote. 
For, an ; 

2. Things ay be fubfervient to, and dependent upon one 
another by the law of nature, that God has made to the crea- 
ture, and the law of providence, that God has made for 
himfelf in fuftaining the animal world ; and yet not propet- 
ly helpful to one another, farlefs to fpiritual purpofes. God, — 
who commanded light to fhine out of darknefs, can make 
things that are oppofite and de(truétive to one another, to 
be fubfervient to each other. For example, the fall of the % 
firtt Adam was made fubfervient to the revelation of the fe- * 
cond; and fo to the knowledge of God in Chrift: Yet who 34 
will fay thar Adam’s fin was helpful to this eftect ? Cafar's 
decree that all the world fhould be taxed, was fubfervient 2am 
to Chrift’s being born at Bethlehem, Luke ii. 1. yet was Ce-4e 
far’s decree properly helpful thereto? The fin of crucifying 4m 
the Lord of glory was {ubfervient ‘to the great blefling of Me 
our redemption by the blood of Chrift; was that fin there-jai 
fore properly helpful to it? The fins and falls of the faints § 

‘are made fubferyient to their repentance, remiflion and re-,"am 
covery through Jefus Chrift; is their fin therefore greatly help- 
ful to that end? It will not follow then, that, becaufe fome ¥ 
things are fubfervient to bring about much good, therefore ° 
they are helpful to it: For in themfelves we fee, by thefe 
and. fuch like inftances, they may be hurtful and direttly op- 4 . 
polite to that good, inftead of being helpful thereto. a 

3. Some things may, be helpful occafionally in providence, ¥ 
that yet are no way helpful properly in themfelves. Innume-— 
rable are the objeéts of fenfe, the fancy and imagination 4 
whereof may be fubfervient to the underftanding in its ope- & 
ration; even all the creatures of God in the material pak Part, 
wherein the enlightened underftanding may fee many foot- ./ 

fteps of divinewildom, power, and other attributes: And the ‘1 
underftanding may have fome dependence thereon, as occa- + 
fions.of its ‘operation, ‘but not as helps; becaufe corporeal — 
things can give no help properly to the underftanding of in« 
corporeal and invifible things. For, 
4. Natural powers of body and foulthat have different ob- 
m jects 


t 
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jects and different operations, however fubfervient unto, or 
dependent on’ each other, yet cannot atall be properly help- 
ful in their operations, that are peculiar to them feverally. 
This 1 will illuftrate by fome examples. Eyes and hands 
are very fubfervient to, and dependent on each other in 
reading and writing, when the foul employs them both 
for that purpofe; and yet they cannot be helpful to one an- 
other in their peculiar and diftinét operations. A.«man’s 
hands cannot help him to fee, nor can his eyes handle the 
pen; and, fince fe can neither fee with hishands, nor write 
with his eyes, they cannot be helpful to each other in their 
diflinct operations. Thus the eye fixed upon the preacher may 
be fubfervient to a compofed hearing of a fermon; yet the 
fenfe of feeing cannot in itfelf be helping to the fenfe of ear- 
ing, nor the fenfe of hearing tothe fenfe of feeing ; no more 
than a man can, fee with his ears, or hear with his eyes. 
_ Their objeéts and operations are both difting in theimfelves ; 
things vilible being the objeé of fight, and things audible 
B. the object of hearing. The operation of thefe fentes, howe- 
ver dependent on, or fubfervienf to each other, yet they are 
mefo diltinét, and independent upon one another in their pro- 
@. per operations, that they cannor be properly helpful therein. 
«No reore can the fenfitive power be helotal properly to the 
me intellectual, however fubfervient to each other they may be; 
ie yea, when their operations are confounded, they are hurt- 


died 


t!ful, inftead of being mutually helpful. As when.a aman is ve- 
. hy intent in looking upon an object, it may hindes his hear- 
F ing”or noticing what is faid ; or when very intent upon what 
®’, he hears, it may hinder his feeing or noticing what he fees: 
@. Even fo, if the fenfitive and imaginative faculties fhould pre- 
Mi fent their images of corporeal objects to the under{tanding, 
@ ‘or intellective faculty, and prefs them in upon it as pro- 
4. per helps to it, inttead of being helpful, they would be hurt- 
@ ful, and tend to blind, and obfcure, and darken, and abufe 
- the underflanding. Corporeal things may give oceafion of 
¥ exercife fometimes, but no help to the under{tanding ; where- 
Mot both the objects and operation is fpiritual and intellectual, 
Yea diltin€ powers and faculties that in fome refpect may 
be helpful to each other, yet, when going out of their pro- 
per place, may be exceeding hurtful, The head may be help- 
ful to the feet, as the Apottle fpeaks, 1 Cor, xii, 18. 21. of 
_one member of the body ftanding in need of anocher, though 
the one cannot do what the other does. The feet cannot help 
the head, in its governing operation: Nora man’s head his 
@, fect, intheir proper work; for he cannot walk nor ftand up- 
5. Wh 2 on 
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on his head, and his attempting to do fo, may be very hurt- 
ful. And fo is the doétrine that fets any diltin@ natural 
powers out of their own fphere, and makes fenfe and ima- 
gination greatly helpful to bring us to the faving knowledge 
of God, becaufe of fome fubferviency thereof to the under-- 
ftanding. . . 

I might here obferve, that the air we breathe in, is fubfer- | 
vient to the life of the body, hence alfo to the fupport of the 
corporeal faculty of fenfe and fancy, which Mr. Robe makes 
fo greatly helpful to bring us to the faving knowledge of 
God; why theh, the air we breathe in, is at att iinmediately 
fubfervient, or aremote help to the faving knowledge of God. 
And at this rate our daily eating and drinking, and fleeping, 4 
to fupport the bodily frame with its fenfitive faculties, or a- ¥ 
ny thing fubfervient to fultain the frame of nature, may be 3 
brought in as greatly helpful to the faving knowledge of God. e 
Thus Mr. Robe’s celine of logicks and divinity mixed to-. @& 
gether, lands him in the mire of ftrange abfurdities; like" 3% 

thofe who bring themfelves into the labyrinth Sir Richard "fj 
Blackmore {peaks of: KS 
They fiill are more and more perplex'd, the fate a ka 

Of metaphyfick jugglers in debate. — 

Here naturals and fageals are confounded, phyficks and ethicks i 
blended together. One would think, as I fatd, Mr. Robe were 3x 
fpeaking of moral helps to bring us, as ignorant finners, tothe 7g 
faving knowledge of God asthe God of grace; and yet, whens j 
they areexamined, what he {peaks of, are only natural atrend- 3am 
ants onus, as men fupported by the God of nature and pro- 
vidence: For here the parts and {upports of human nature, and #F 


the means of faving grace, are miferably mixed together in 
a confufed chaos, a new imaginary world, made by the for- 
tuitous concourfe of innumerable imaginary atoms. Nay' 
rather I fhould fay, this falls out by the righteous judgment § 
of God, leaving men to ftrong delufions who inclined not 
to receive the truth in love. a | 
But, if Berge/s’s authority fails Mr. Robe, he next applies 
himfelf to Manton, vol. 111. p. 32. whofe words, as cited by 9 
Mr. Robe, p. 61. ate, “ God hath given us a body bored © 
‘ through with five fenfes, to let out thoughts, and to take 
“in objeéts; to taffe the goodnefs of God in the creatures, 
“ and fee divinity in them, and hear the voice by which they 
¢ proclaim the glory of God. Pag. 53. Meditation upon the 
«< creatures isa work thatis of great profit, partly to height- | 
“en fancy, and make it fit for meditation. O praétife up- 


“on the creation, and you will find faricy to be much ele- 
«© vated 
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« vated and raifed! Pag. 256. Man’s reafon is lower than 
‘ that of angels, becaufe it needs the miniftry of fancy and 
imagination, Fancy needs outward fenfe, which an angel 
“ needs not.’ Now, as to this patlage, 
, ¥. It makes as much for Mr. Robe’s purpofe as the former, 
and no more; for certainly he cites it as exactly agreeable 
to the former. Manton, no doubr, underttands the isc 
fenfes here as fubfervient for {piritual ufes to believers, throug 
the bleffing of God, and the operation of his Spirit. He fpeaks 
of objeéts of fenfe taken in fpiritually ; not in carnal ima- 
ges of outward things, but by fpiritual thought and medita~ 
tion upon the moft fpiritual things: For the geedoels of God 
cannot be eaten carnally with the mouth; but the natural 
> eating may occafion {piritual and believing views of it. Di- 
'\ ginity in the creature cannot be /een with the bodily eyes 
but the fight of the creatures of God may occafion fpiritual 
and believing views of God therein. The voice by which the 
<_ creature proclaims the glory of God, cannot be heard by the 
outward ear;, but outward hearing may occafion (through 
-, grace) the fpiritual and believing confideration of what God 
.’ {peaks by them, Divinity, which Manton {peaks of in this 
Ee metaphorical way, being a fpiritual object, can neither be 
& -talted, feen or heard with bodily fenfes; yea Mr. Robe will 
tk own it cannot be the object of an imaginary idea: How then 
= can mental images of tafting of meats, feeing of bodies, hear- 
vy ing of voices, be helpful to the underftanding of divinity in 
Bs. the creature? Thefe images may indeed be occafions to ara- 
*. tional foul, and efpecially to a fpiritually-minded man, to 
'\ think of God, and to meditate fpiritually ; but that they can 
be called properly helps, 1 deny. If any fhould call thefe 
« innumerable occafions given us from the vilible heavens a- 
“\ bove, or the carth below, by the name of helps and teachers, 
to bring us to the knowledge of God, it is not properly, but 
figuratively and metaphorically fpoken: For, if they were 
properly natural helps in themfelves, then every man would 
naturally {ce divinity in every creature which he looks at. 
But as the bodily eye fees nothing but corporeal things, and 
the natural imagination forms no other than corporeal i- 
mages; fo, when thefe come into be proper teachers and helps 
to the underftanding, can they give any fpiritual underftand- 
ing of fpiritual things? Or rather willthey not natively teach 
Ieflons of imagery and idolatry, inftead of bringing to the 
true and faving knowledge of God? They are teachers of lies, 
and their leflons the dodtrine of vanity. . 
2. This paffage {eems to be quoted by Mr. Robe in fupport 
of 
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of his do&rine of fancy, as a help to faith. But, if by fan- — 
cy Mr. Robe mean the imaginary idea of things corporeal, or ©? 
the images thereof, then I think the higher it is raifed and “4 
elevated, ir is ftill the worfe. Meditation upon the creature ° re 
or the works of God I underftand, as an exercile that may’ 4 
be moft fpiritual; yea it is fuch a neceflary exercife, that wo 4 
is denounced againtt them who regard not the work of the 
Lord, and confider not the operation of his hands, Ma. v.'t2. 
Pfal. xxviii. 5. This is an exercife of the intellectual faculty, 
and of underftanding and judgment. Put as for fancy and 
imagination, they are no part of {piritual exercife, but of bo- 
dily ; which profits little. Yet it is true what Manton fays, 
Reafon needs the miniftry of fancy and imagination; and fan- 
cy needs outward [enfe; if the miniftry of fenfe and fancy ‘4 
unto reafon be underftood of fuch a fubferviency, as to mi- ‘¥ 
nifter occafionstoit: For forms and reprefentations in the fan- P, 
cy, as all figures and metaphors from corporeal things, yield 3 
innumerable occafions naturally unto reafon and underttand-. > 4 
ing, butno help in a proper fenfe; for, whenever they come ..4 
to help the underftanding, they hurr it, and blind it with i-:.; 
mages; and, on that account, are to be expelled, as dne-. og 
mies: Therefore, fays Anthony Burge/s, according: as Mr. Robe aa 
himfelf cites him, letter 2. p. 9. It is the duty of the under2éi¢ 
fianding to expel them. whereas, if they were proper helps, 3% 
or greatly helpful, or abfolutely sa) in themfelves to 3 
the faving knowledge of God, they ought to be veceived, »-4 
embraced and entertained. But a man needs hever put ax “4 
way the occafions of fpiritual contemplations, taken from out- 
ward reprefentations: He can never look too much through 
created things to their increated author and original, Bur 
this he can never do by the help and affiftance of his fenfes 
and imagination, but by the help of reafon, and efpecially of 
fantified reafon, and faving faith, making fpiritual eal ead 
ment of temporal and vilible things; which may help his na- 
tural fancy to form images, but cannot help his fpiritual un- 
derftanding to form any views of its fpiritual objects. 

If by fancy Manton underftand the fame thing that Mr. 
Robe does by our fenfe and imagination, the object whereof 
is only things corporeal, then let fancy be elevated never fo 
high, it cannot rife above its own {phere to {piritual things, 
Yet fuch is our natural conttitution, and, by our fall, rea- 
fonis fo much funk into fenfe, that weare become like brute 
beafts, and can fearce aé rationally, unlefs occafions be gi- 
ven to our uderftanding by fenfation, or by the reprefenta- 
tion of outward objects. And natural fenfation gives occa- 
{ion 
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fion to rational reflexion, where there is a rational foul, or 
where fenfe and reafon are naturally joined: Bur that fenfa- 
tion can give no help properly by itfelt to this reflexion; 
otherwife natural fenfation in brute beafts might contribute 
to make them rational, becaufe their fenfe and imagination 
might be greatly helpful to it. Alfo, the rational foul fepa- 
rate from the body would, one might think, ceafe to be ra- 
tional, becaufe deftitute of thefe fenfes and imaginations that 
are faid to -be fo greatly helpful and abfolutely neceflary in 
the united {tate of foul and body. Yea, at this rate, ifa 
man was in fuch circumftances, whereof there hath been o- 
ther inftances, like that of Paul, when his foul was quite out 
of his body, for what he knew, 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3. then that 
foul of his behoved to be deprived of reafon, or the exercife 
of it, while deprived of thefe bodily fenfes, that are fuppo- 
fed to be fo greatly helpful and abfolutely neceflary. But how 
. ,abfurd thefe things are, is obvious. Therefore I fay, our 
~ fenfes and imagination can give no help properly to bring 
™: us to reafonor {piritualjunderftanding ; though they may give 


4: innumerable occafions to the rational foul to deduce fpiritu- 
S.,..al conclufions from vifible and imaginable things. If fenfe 
a: and imagination come in to help any other way, they come, 
%. like the devil, to tempt, inftead of coming to help: For they 
mr can give no help but fuch as is fuited to their nature; that 
Me is, to help the underitanding to conceive of incorporeal things 
ina corporeal way, or under corporeal forms, figures and 
§ images; which is the greateft hurt, inftead of help; and juft 
fuch help as carnal fenfe and mere natural reafon would give 
to faith; that is, to conceive of fpiritual things in a carnal 
and natural way; comparing fpiritual things only with na- 
tural, as man’s wifdom teaches, and zot fpiritual things 
with [piritual, as the Holy Ghoft teaches, 1 Cor. ji. 13. If i- 
maginary ideas, by the means of our fenfesand imaginations, 
do naturally attend our meditations of God and of divine 
things, they never attend as helps to further, but as devils 


to mar our Pee meditations. 1 might appeal to all that 


know totheir fad experience, how many thoufand vain ima- 
ginations, relating to God or Chrift or heaven, will pafs 
through their minds, from morning to evening; and yet ne- 
ver one of thefe vain and vile imaginary ideas contribute in 
the leaft to bring in, or help to one fpiritual thought ; but 
rather ftand up Tike mountains, in the way of all fpiritual 
contemplations, even when thefe are attempted. Whenever 
a perfon mints at being fpiritual, thefe corporeal images and 
\ lmla- 
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imaginations, whether he will or not, force him to be car- 
nal, till the mighty power of God caft down thefe ftrong 
holds of Satan, 2 Cor. x. 4, 5. Something of fenfe indeed, 
as Charnock fays, will interpofe itfelf in our pureft conce- 
ption of fpiritual things; but then, this interpofition of fenfe 
in thefe pure conceptions, inftead of being helpful, is as 
nae to it, as nature isto grace, and fancy to faith. Hence 
the 
Third authority Mr. Robe produces will be found as little 
to his purpofe as the former, p. 62. ‘* See alfo [fays he] the 
“ former paflage from Charnock.” And fo he refers, 1 fup- 
pofe, to page 8. and 9. where in p. 8. befides the words 
of Charnock 1 jut now mentioned, itis added, ‘* The facul- Ag 
“ ties which ferve for contemplation, are either corporeal, (Jae 
“<* as the fenfe and fancy, or fo allied to them, that nothing 
*¢ paffes into them but by the organs of the body ; [namely] 
«« while we are in the body, and furrounded with flefhly mate 
“© ter.” Now, what can Mr. Robe hence infer for his purpofe? 3m 
Is it, that our fenfes and imaginations are greatly helptul to Ag 
the underftanding, for bringing us to the faving knowledge .5¢ 
of God? One may as well infer, if a perfon be fhut up ins ‘a 
a prifon that hath fome grate through which he can fee ob-- ita 
jeéts that are without in the fields, that therefore thefe grates, 43m 
are greatly helpful to his eye, to make him fee the fields.’ #4 
The window isa paflage for the fight to get without the 
boundaries of the prifon; but to fay it is a proper help to {am 
the fight, is very abfurd. Even fo the rational foul is, as it 7am 
were, inclofed within a prifon of flefh while here: What 
though the bodily fenfes or bodily organs be like windows 
of the dark prifon, by which light gets in, and fight gets out; 
are therefore thefe flefhly windows greatly helptul to the fpi- 
ritual eye of the foul, or to its fpiritual fight of the fpirftual ¥ 
objeéts that are without? Why, inthis fenfe, no doubt, they , 
are helpful, as they are patlages and occafions to get out of 
rifon: But to fay that they are properly helpful to the fee- 
ing faculty of the foul, is as abfurd, as to fay, thar, becaufe 
the window of the prifon makes way for feeing without, there- 
fore it is a great help td the fight of the eye. Which is ve- iq 
ry abfurd: For it is a confounding the proper help of fight, “4 
with that which is only the providential occafion and oppor- { 
tunity given to fee. A man’s palling by me, may give me ‘| 
an occafion to fee him; bur it would be very improper lan- 4 
guage to fay, that it was a great help to my fight of him. 
Perhaps, if he had come much nearer or clofer to me, his 
body might have blinded my eye: Whereas proper helpsto § 
feeing , 


, 
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feeing, the nearer they are, the more ferviceable. ' Even {d | 
outward objects prefented by fenfe or fancy to the under- rf 
ftanding, may give occafion to fpiritual improvements; but. 
they aré fo fat from being proper helps, that the nearer they: 
are brought to the intellectual taculty, the more is it blinded 
and darkened with corporeal fhadows and images, inftead 
of {piritual objects fuiting its nature. - However, this is all the 
proof Mr. Robe hath for his point from this paflage. * 
Another, paflage of Charnock’s that he cites, p. 9. is this: ° 
€ Whatfoever we think or fpeak of God, is handed firft to 
us by the notice we have of fome perfeétion in the crea- 
ture; and explains tous fome particular excellency of God, 
rather than the fulnefs of his eflence.—God in his word is: 
pleafed to ftep below his own excellency, and point us to 
thofe excellencies in his works, : whereby we may afcend 
to the knowledge of thofe excellencies which are in his-na- 
ture. —— We cannot poflibly think or fpeak of God, un- 
lefs we transfer the names of created perfeGtions to him; 
yet we are to conceive of them in a higher. manner 
when we apply them to the divine nature, than when we 
confider them in the feveral creatures formally, exceeding 
_thofe perfections and excellencies which are in the crea- 
ture, andinamore excellent manner: As one faith, Though 
swe cannot comprehend God without the help of fuch re- 
‘femblances, yet we may, without making an image of 
 * him; (this Mr. Robe marks with a different charaéter, as 
* “ anf{wering much to his-purpofe]: So that inability of 
“ ours excufeth thofe apprehentions of him' from any way 
» offending againtt his divine nature.” Thefev,ords of Char 
m . nock’s 1 ealily agree with: But Mr. Robe’s view of them 
#:. may be gathered from what he inftantly fubjoins, p- 10. ** All 
RE < the knowledge [fays he] we acquire of God and fpiritual 
things by outward means, is conyeyed to us-by feeing’ or 
"hearing. The fentible figns, sillier the works or word 
, ‘* of God, leave their {pectes or image upon the imaginati- 
m¥ “on; which is ever afterwards helpful to the other faculties. 
“ « by prefenting the images of thefe figns unto them: He 
means to the underftanding, or fiperior intelletual faculties 
_ of the foul. Here then Mr. Robe and the author whom’ he 
cites, feem to differ exceedingly. Mr. Charnock fpeaks of 
@ fuch helps of outward refemblances as human underftanding 
can take occafion to improve toward the knowledge of God 
B and fpiritual things, without making any image of him or 
# them; and fo without offending againit his divine nature. 
fy But Mr. Robe will haye images brought in upon the under- 
li {tanding, 
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ftanding, if poffible, by explaining, inhis way, how our fen- 


fes and imagination are helptul to the underftanding, namely, 


by prefenting images to it; and fo would feem to demon- 
itrate, if he agree with Charnock and himfelf, both that the 
way how our fenfes and imagination are helpful to appre- 
hend God, without making an image of him, is by prefent- 
ing fome image of him to the underftanding ; and’that the 
; ful and ferviceable to the 
knowledge, of fpiritual and invifible things, is by prefenting 
to the underftanding the fpecies or images of corporeal and 
vifible things, left upon the imagination by fenfible figns, 
whether in God’s word or works. Thus the cure and help 
of mental imagery would be b prefenting images to the 
underftanding ; where the cure be to be as ill as the dif (; 
eafe. 1 doubt not but, if Charnock were alive, he would 3 
be afhamed of fuch a way of adopting his expreffions. God 3 
ferves himfelf, {ays Charnock, (cited by Mr. Robe elfewhere,} - 
of thefe things that are moft expofed to our fenfes, moft obvi- |, 
ous to our underftanding, to give us fome acquaintance with 4 
his own nature, and of thefe things which otherwife we were i 
' not ‘capable of having any notion of. This I willingly fub--s: 
{cribe to; becaufe here no proper helpfulnefs to our undere +f 
ftanding is afcribed (as Mr. Robe does) to our fenfes and i-“t 
magination, but only the providential fubferviency, by God’s:; 
ferving himfelf of them, and making them occafions of gi- 4 
ving us fome acquaintance with him: Whereas, when they 3 
are made cre helps by prefenting their picture,and image, “4 
they are fuch helps as it is not lawful for the underftanding to 
receive, but muft inftantly reje& with abhorrence, and expel. - 
The only real help then that outward fenfe can be fuppo- | 
fed to give to the underftanding, is not by fenfe itfelf ; ba 
is merely occafional and providential. The help that Mr. | 
Robe thinks it gives, is not real, but imaginary and fanciful,‘ 
tending to blind the underftanding through fhadows, forms, 
figures, pictures and images of corporeal things. The under. - 
ftanding may take occafion, as the learned DeVries fays, fome- 


terial; from carnal things it may fometimes take occafion to } 
deduce thoughts of fpiritual things : Whatever good ufe the °; 
underftanding makes of thefe things, flows nor from any} 
help they give by their images in the mind, but from provi-~ i 
dence affording matter and occafion of thought. This is all ‘ 
the help that our fenfes, imagination and fancy give as they | 
are natural; namely, materials and occafions of thought to 


the rational foul to improve upon: But no proper help can 
they 
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they give for that purpofe. Again, if they» be confidered as 
carnal, and thus Atel are in all mankind fince the fall, they 
| give merely matter and occafion of vain thoughts, by ob- 
truding onthe underftanding nothing but at which, in- 
ftead of giving help to it, are fo hurtful, that the underftand- 
ing can act to no purpofe till it banifh all fuch forms, fi- 
gures, and images that the fancy prefents ; for the under- 
ftanding cannot aé like itfelf, till ic remove the objects of 
fenfe and fancy, and the images of corporeal things, and be- 
take itfelf to fpiritual objects, fuited to its intellectual nature. 
Natural fesfe and imagination is only helpful to apprehend 
corporeal objects and vifible creatures. Natural rea/on isthe 
only help to the natural underftanding of God and fpiritual 
things by the creatures; and faith of God’s operation is the 
only help to the fpiritual underftanding of things divineand . 
fupernatural, exhibite in the word of God. Natural reafon, 
aflifted and enlightened by the objective revelation of the {cri- 
pture, may have a ver great reach toward the fpeculative and 
“. notional knowledge siininuital jp but faving faith only 
sis the help to faving and fanétifying nowledge: By faith we 
i. upderftand, Heb. xi. 3. Though, in one fenfe, by knowledge 
vi and underftanding we believe; yet, in another, by faith we 
vt Know and underftand. 
ye. But, not to deviate from the prefent purpofe, what I have 
2 faid, tends, I think, to difcover the weaknefs and infufficien- . 
' cy of Mr. Robe’s alledged authorities upon his fide. However, 
-. he boafts greatly of them, faying, ‘¢ From all this it is now 
«* evident, [ p. 62.], that our fenfes and imagination are not 
“ ' only helpful to us, to think upon the nature and perfecti- 
“* €© ons of God, but, while we areinthe body, abfolutely ne- 
©. ceffary to our attaining to the knowledge of God; and 
© that Mr. Fifber’s and Mr. Erskine’s contrary aflertion is al- 
‘© fo contrary both to fcripture and reafon.”” Here one would 
think very deep divinity is fpoken, witha very aie folemni- 
ty; and what does it come to? Even that a body with the 
five fenfes, anda faculty of imagination, is not only helpful to 
‘+ ,us to think upon the nature and perfections of God, but ab- 
> folutely neceffary to our attaining to the faving knowledge 
_ of God, as elfewhere; and that they are thus helpful, even 
as they are natural powers and faculties; for fo he fays to- 
+» wards the foot of this fame page. So that thefe natural fen- 
. fesand fancies, evenasfuch, have this great honour of being 
abfolutely neceflary helps to faving knowledge afcribed to 
them. If matters be S what a pity is it, that, fince he 
{peaks of fcripture, no feripture is yet produced for this do- 
Iuka rine, 
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rine, but fuch as proves it to be unfcriptural? and that, 
fince reafon is fpoken of, no reafon hath been given for it, but 
what declares it to be unreafonable ? Yea, if this doétrine of Mr. 
Robe’swere (criptural, rational and true, what a pity is it, that 
no ftandard of dofrine, no confeffion of faithin the Chriftian 
world, did ever tothis day make mention of fuch an abfolutely 
Sed help to the faving knowledge of God; and that no 
divine that wrote upon divinity, ever made any mention of it 
in Mr. Robe’s way of exprefling it till now? while yet the 
thing is fo eafy and natural, that no man or woman ever was 
or will-bé in the world, without being furniffied with thefe 
abfolutely neceflary helps to faving faith and faving know. ; 
ledge, namely, natural fenfe and natural imagination. Here 
is natural divinity indeed, and carnal doétrine exhibiting very 
carnal helps. Mr. Robe feems, but needs not be offended at a 
“the name carnal, when fome of God’s own ordinances are zm 
called by ‘God himfelf, carnal ordinances, Heb. ix. 10. He ot 
{peaks of tlete natural fenfes andimaginations, asif they were 3 
divine ordinances, and divine helps to the faving knowledge & 
of God. And, though they be indeed divine gitts, from the 
‘God of nature, and might be called, on that account, divine aa 
ordinances too, yet they are fuch carnal ordinances and car='% 
nal helps, and fuch unfuccefsful ones, that thefe carnal fenfos fg 
-and imaginations of men are the greateft hinderances and’ 
impediments of thinking upon God andhis perfections, and ams 
the ftrongeft bars and lets in the way of the faving -know- 4g 
ledge of God; as is evident from the experience almott of all 
mankind, as well as from the {criptures of truth, declaring, ¥ 
that the carnal mind is enmity againft God, and is not [ubject § 
to the law of God, neither indeed can be: That the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for they are 
foolifhnefs to him; Neither can he know them, for they are @ 
fpiritually difcerned : That natural imaginations, thatis, rea- @ 
hialads 2 Cor. x. 5. in the higher, as well as fancy, in the gf 
lower faculties of the foul, azd every high thing in man ex- | 
alteth itfelf againft the knowledge of God. iy 
- -But Mr. Robe may fay, thefe faculties, as they are ‘carnal:4 
and corrupt, are hinderances ; but, as they are natural, they ® 
are Aeeeninty ‘helps, as he elfewhere fpeaks. It is true, the 
‘grace of God in regeneration docs not deftroy the natural ! 
faculties, they ftill remain; yet it renews them, as much as 
“if they did fot remdin, but were quite removed: For old‘ 
things are done away, and alt things made new; the old 
heart is taken away, ‘and a new heart given; the old natural 
faculties are changed, and new fpiritual faculties given, be- 
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fore ever they be capable of giving any help toward the {a- 
ving casiledse of God. wre 
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Mr. Rose fays, p. 62,63. “ The quettion is not, W hether 
“the imagination, and other faculties, as corrupt and un- 
<* fandtified [inthe Heathen], hindered from attaining all that 
« knowledge of God taught by the vilible things, of the crea- 
“ tion, oe iied what was attaiged ; which 1s not contro- 
< verted? but, Whether we are greatly helped by thefe powers, 
« as natural powers and faculties, to attain unto the know- 
«* ledge of God, and fuch as without them we cannot? The 
€ contrary to this is what Mr. Erskgze fhould have proven, 
“* feeing he fo confidently afferts, That of fenfes and ima- , 
“© ginations, (that is, thefe natural powers and faculties, for 
« it is of them, under this confideration, all along ih this 
 & controverfy they are fpoken of), inftead of being greatly 
''. © helpful to us, do greatly hinder us, to think upon the na- 
“i. €€ ture and perfections of God. But this is what i hath not 
4. done; and fhall never be able to do, unlefs he can prove, 
wee € that the natural eflential powers God hath given to us asmen, 
He are not ‘helpful to us ; but we would know God much bet- 
&, € ter ifwe wanted them: That is to fay, a man would at- 
si, tain the knowledge of God’s nature and perfections by the 
{=< vilible things of the creation much better he were blind, 
 «¢ deaf, without feeling, and the other fenfes, and without 
«© the faculty of imagination. This is the total amount of 

«* thatimpertinent jumble of fcriptures Mr. Erskine hath p..55, 

cc EGT eae le On afraid he won't get many, even.Seceders, 

¢¢ that will chufe to put his conclufion to the trial.’” Onthefe 
_ wordsI may remark, . 
1, One would think, thatthe fpeaker here was acting’ grayely 
like a divine, when he fpeaks of great helps to the know- 
ledge of God and his perfections; and yet, before the fen- 
tence is at an end, one will hardly-know whether he {peaks 
in je(t or in earneft. That he is in earneft in his bitter fnayls a- 
gaintt me, is evident: But, if he bein earneft in his argument, 
he is then making manifeft his grofs ignorance, Ror bF phi- 
lofophy and divinity, reafon and religion. This I prove by re- 
marking, 
2. That he makes the five natural fenfes of the body, 
. as they are natural fenfes and natural powers, to be eres 

helpful to the knowledge of God in his divine nature and 
perfections, If fo, then, wherever thefe fenfes are as natu- 
ral powers, they mutt be natural helps to this end. But fo 
it is, that, in horfes, and dogs, and rats, and many other 


creatures, 


ae | 
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‘creatures, thefe natural fenfes are given to them by the God 
of nature as natural powers; for they fee other creatures and 
bodily things about them, they hear voices, and have all the 
re{t of the bodily fenfes; which yet cannotin thefe creatures 
be helpful to the knowledge of God: Yet this behoved to 
_be, if they were greatly aan as they are natural powers. 
3. Might it not have been. expeéted that Mr. Robe would 
have faid, that they were greatly helpful to the knowledge 
of God, as they are fubfervient to the rational faculties, or 
as they are blefled of God for that end? Which yet would 
not make good fenfe, if accurately confidered; for, where he 
blefles, he {piritualifes and metamorphofes them. Bur. to fay 
they are greatly helpiml, as they are natural powers, to the 
attaining the khowledge of God and his nature and perfeéti- ‘ 
ons, is to make a neceflary connexion between the low- 
eft corporeal aétions of the animal life, and the highett fpi- 
ritual attainments of the rational foul. For, 
4. 1 remark, it is reafon, and nouenie thatis the only help 
to attain the natural knowledge of God and his perfections, 4 
Why, but fays Mr. Robe, without fenfes and imagination, or’ ge 
without eyes to fee the vifible things of the creation, or na-" 
tural powers of fenfation, we cannot pollibly know God byt 
the creature. Here again isa miferable confounding of ae 
twofold knowledge; the knowledge of the creature by fenfe, 3m 
and the knowledge of the Creator by reafon; or the know- @ 
ledge of corporeal things by our fenfitive and imaginative '¥ 
powers, and the knowledge ofincorporeal, invifible and fpi-- a 
ritual things by our rational and intellectual powers. What 
though we cannot fee or know the inhabitant of fuch a 
houfe, without going in by the door; or looking in at the 
window of the houfe; are therefore the doors and win- % 
dows properly helps to my fight and knowledge of the | 
inhabitants? Even Ol what though natural fenfation or bo- 
dily fenfes, which Manton compares to holes bored through 
the body, are like doors and windows, without pafling of 
which the rational foul cannot fee or apprehend thefe ex-. 
ternal objects, which gives occafion to reafon and reflexi-, 
on; is it therefore by the help of thefe doors and win- 
dows of fenfe that we reafon and reflect? Doors and win-' 4 
dows have no eyes to let us fee and know thofe that are 
within the houfe: As little have the eyes and ears, and na- ); 
tural fenfes of the body any rational eyes or intellectual fa- ¢ 
‘culties'to let us fee and know the divine nature and perfe- | 
ions of God. Therefore, as they are natural powers merely ; 
{enfitive and corporeal, they can be no ways helpful to our & 
knowing 
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knowing of God, or things invifible. Yea, as doors and 
windows, by which we enter a houfe, are no ways helpful 
to our faculty of feeing and knowing thofe that are within 


the houfe; fo, if we fhall make ufe of thefe material doors - 
and windows as helps to our fight, and fet them before our | 
eyes, inftead of helping, they will greatly hinder and mar : 


our feeing and knowing of the inhabitants; becaufe we would ° 
but look at doors and windows, inftead of looking in by . 
them. Even fo, if perfons be taken up with the objects of 
fenfe and fancy, corporeal things and images, inftead of - 
helping, it will greatly hinder and obftruct the knowledge 
of God and fpiritual diane I have ground therefore, from 


. ° ‘ 2 . ‘ 
folid reafon, and the nature of things, that differ as much as . 


' body and fpirit, (whofe natural powers and properties being 


naturally diftin€, cannot interfere, fo asto invade each others 
xrovinces, or leap over the boundaries that God and nature 
ae fet to them feverally,) to aflert, That our fenfes and 
imaginations, ‘as they are natural powers and faculties, in- 
flead of being helpful to us to think upon the nature and 


a. perfecions ot God, do greatly hinder us; becaufe they can. 
1 


ave no other but corporeal objects. 
As in the point of fpiritual knowledge it is faid, The 


natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, not- 


withftanding all his natural roa whether of fenfe or rea- 
nis faving knowledge of God. is 

only by the help of faving faith and gofpel-light: So, in the 
knowledge of God ) the vifible works of creation, it 


corporeal things, can give us any help properly to think up- 
iBone God never. 
gave us corporeal powers to help us to contemplate incorpo- 
real and fpiritual objects; buthe hath given rational and intel- 
leétual powers for that end. Therefore I fay again, that 
reajon only, and notour fenfes and imaginations, is the help 
that God hath given, even to natural men, for that purpofe ; 
and thereby a capacity to refle& and think upon a fupreme 
being, the author of all thefe vifible works of creation. Yet 
every man that is cometo the exercife of reafon, hath nor this 
ath given him of God, as to employ his reafon as he ought, 
in thinking upon God; for it is faid of the generality of natu- 
ral men, that God is not in all their thoughts. Thoughreafon 
be given to them to help them to think upon God; yet they 
do not think upon him, till God himfelf help the reafon he 
gave them, and fome way fhew himfelf to them, by enablin 
their rational powers to reflect upon the inyifible author ot 


thefe 
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thefe’ vifible works that they fee, Rom.i.19. That which ts ' 
known of God, is manifefted in them; for God hath fhewed it’ 
unto them. So that fenfe and imagination,‘ as they are natu. ! 
ral powers (as Mr. Rode calls them) helping to know nothing ' 
but outward objeéts, are in themfelves hinderances, inftead of » 
being Broperly helps to know God, and think upon him or) 
fpiritual objeés. “And reafon is the only natural help to the’ 
natural knowledge of God’ by the creature; or rather God him-: 
elf helping natural reafon to this exercife, according to the! 
forecited {cripture: © This. 1 have proven, both from [cripture : 
and réafon, what Mr. Rode faid 1 had not done, and fhould 
néver be able to do: Atid, whether he fhall be able to givea: 
ee or not, I take:ridt upon me to determine; butam bold 
to’ fay; he fhall never be able to anfwer to God for fuch car-' * 
nal doériné and loofe divinity. ae 
To fay, that our fenfes and imagination, or imaginaty ix: 4 
deas, are greatly helpful or fubfervient to the knowledge of: 
God,.and'to favilg faith, becaufe we cannot have the one: 
without the other, is a fallacious impofition upon human un- 43 
derftanding; as if one fhould fay, that, becaufe while we} i 
are in the body we cannot reafon or argue without bodies,: # 
thérefore our bodies are greatly helpful to our reafoning and =f 
arguing faculties: Whereas it is known, our dull earthly bo-\ it 
dies até frequently very great impediments and hinderances' °% 
to our rational and intellectual exercifes. The body ts help- 1% 
ful’ in its own place for bodily things; but not properly fot’ 
fpiritual. Our feet, for example, are greatly helpful to our! @ 
walking upon the earth; but are not therefore greatly help- 
ful'to’olr walking upon the fea. If aman, by a miraculous’ 
powér, were enabled, with Peter, to walk upon the water, 
fiirely he could’ not do’ fo without feet; becaufe, whatever 
element oné may be faid to walk upon, fuppofe fire, water, 
earth or air, while we are in the body, we cannot walk o- 
therwile but with our feet: But will it follow therefore, 
that our feet are great helps to,us to walk upon the water;. ' 
becaufe, properly fpeaking, we cannot walk at all without feer, 
bit, go where we will while in the body, mutt take our 
feet along with us. Even fo our bodily fenfes and imagina 
tions attend our moft fpiritual adtings ; bbe they can no more 
help us to walk in thefe fpiritual paths, or help us to faving °| 
knowledge and faith, than our feet can help us to walk on | 
the face of the deep, of the head of a cloud, or the top of 
a rainbow. Bodies and fpirits differ more yet, than the dif- 
ferent élements. He that gave us our being,gave us diffe- 
rent bodily powers, refpecting different elements; he gave, 
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us lungs to help us to breathe in the air, and feet to help us 
to walk upon the earth, and different powers for different 
purpofes: And however fubfervient one may be to another 
in different refpeéts, for example, a man cannot walk with- 
out breath, yet his lungs do not properly help his feet to 
walk on the earth, norhis feet help him to breathe in the air. 
And aslutle, yea far lefs can corporeal powers give any pro- 
per help to our intelle@ual faculties, however fubfervient 
in providence the one be to the other, while foul and bo- 
dy are unite. Burt, if one faculty make incroachment upon 
the proper power and prerogative of the other, then the fa- 
culty incroached upon, ‘had as good want its help as have 
. it. A man can walk upon the waves, as well without feet, 
Pas with them, unlefs by fome miraculous and fupernatural 
" power he be helped to it. Thus fpiritual powers are necef- 
fary for fpiritual employments; to which corporeal powers 
can contribute no proper affiftance. 
.  §. Mr. Robethinks Ihave this to prove, “* That the natural 
~ €€ eflential powers God hath given to us as men, are not 
& * helpful to us, but we would know God much better if we 
°° wanted them; that is, a man would attain the knowledge 
‘* of God’s nature and perfection, by the vifible things of 
&* the creation, much better, he were blind, deaf, without 
“feeling, and other fenfes, and without the faculty of ima- 
“© gination.”” To which the plain anfwer is, fuch as will be 
little to Mr. Robe’s purpofe, (which is fo much out of pur- 


ar 


* pofe,) ‘namely, that, though we ought thankfully to acknow- 
. izise God for all our difting natural powers that he hath be- 
{towed upon us, even for eyes of fleth, whereby we fee the 
“ vifible creation, as well as for the eyes of reafon, whereb 
“'we are capable to take occafion from vifible things to jak 
» toward their inyifible Author; yet fhould we difhonour the 
’ God of nature, by confounding the natural helps that he hath 
given for diftinét purpofes, and making them affume the 
place of each other, inttead of keeping their own room that 
‘God hath afligned to them? How would we but mock God, 
if we fhould thank him for giving us eyes of flefh to help 
us to fee and know fpirits?) Would we .not difhonour the 
God that gave us rational fouls and rational eyes, that are on- 
ly fitted of God to give help for that’ purpofe? Would we 
not mock him, if we fhould fay, he gave us eyes to help us 
to hear, and ears to help us to fee; the fenfe of fmelling 
with the nofe to help us to'tafte meat with our mouth; or 
the fenfe of tafting, to help us to handle? To the fame pur- 
pofe it would be to fay, he gave us hands to help us to 
Kk © walk 
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walk with our feet, and feet to help us to work with our 
hands. To afcribe that helpfulnefs to one fenfe or member 
of the body which God, as the God of nature, hath affigned 
properly to another, is to difhonour Gad, and invert the na- 
ture of things. Thus abfurd and immoral, as well as unphi- 
lofophical is it to fay, upon the matter, that God hath given 
us eyes of flefhto help us to fee, know, andthink upon fpi-  ; 
rits, or corporeal organs as they are natural powers, to help ° 
usto fee, know and think upon incorporeal and {piritual ob- 
jects. This isa making the natural powers of the body, and 
that even as they are natural powers thereof, to invade the 
place and office of the natural powers of the foul, and foto} 
put down reafon from its throne, and fet up fenfe upon it, 4 
to the difhonour of reafon and religion both. - ‘ 
6. Whatfoever is a proper help or.mean towardsthe know- % 
ledge of God and of his perfeétions, we may lawfully ap- 
. ply ourfelves to that help, and feek affiftance thereby. If 
then our fenfes and imaginations are fuch great helps to the ‘a 
knowledge of God, as Mr. Robe fpeaks, then we may have a | 
recourfe thereto, and fo to our own natural powers, even’ gf. 
thefe of our fenfes and fancies, for help and affiftance to- gg 
H » wards the knowledge of God. This hath fuch an abominable ae: 
i. —_afpeét, that it is like a going down tothe uncircumcifed PAi- fe 
liftines to fharpen our tools, as if there were no {mith in 1--¥ 
ras]; or into ourfelyes and creatures for help, as if there gM 
were not a God in I/rael, in whom alone is our help, even ifm 
to the natural knowledge of him, that he is, and of his per-. ‘dar 
fe€tions, that they are, Rom. i. 19. much more to the fa- -ar 
ving knowledge of him, what he is in himfelf and unto us.: 
# = In this knowledge our help is laid upoa Chrift, the glorious . 
Redeemer, who came to give us this hein John i.18. Noman 
f hath feen God at any time; the only begotten Son, which is & 
tin the bofom of the Father, he hath declared him. Matth. xi. ; 
27. Nomanknoweth the Father, [avethe Son, andhetowhom | 
t the Son will reveal him. ; 


A 7. Whereas Mr. Robe brings me in faying, uponthe matter, 
«© A man would attain the knowledge of God’s nature and ‘§ 
‘ verfedtions, by the vifible things of the creation, much bet- °: 


; ‘ter, he were blind, deaf, without feeling, and, the other © 
Hh  « fenfes, and without the faculty of imagination.” An/wer. t8 
A OMr. Robe feems to have feacnad tlie way of {peaking from {4 
f Epicurns ; in the view of whofe philofophy I meet with this 


expreffion: The eyes fee in conjunction with the foul; for, 3 
if they were only doors for the foul to fee through, (as fome 
will have it,) we might fee things better if our eyes werg 

ae out. 


’ 
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e bodily fenfes are, there would be that knowledge of God; 
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out. But, upon what Mr. Robe here advances, I would re- 
mark, That though God’s people were blind and deaf, and 
deftitute of other bodily fenfes, and of the imaginative fa- 
culty of fancying and framing images of bodies; yet they 
would know God much better without thefe bodily organs, 
as it is with departed fouls, than if they had them all, and 
yet wanted rational fouls; as it is with brute beafts. . And, 
*“{ince it is certain that bodies. can fubfift, as in brute beafts, 
with all thefe natural and corporeal powers, and yet thefe 
are no natural helps to reafon or knowledge of divine things ; 
and {ince a rational and immortal foul can fubfift, as in a 
feparate ftate, without any of thefe natural powers of corpd- 
real organs, and yet have a better knowledge of God than 


snow they have: Then it follows, that, whatever occafion 
‘is given by thefe corporeal faculties to the rational foul to 


think upon God, as reprefented in the creature, while foul 
and body are unite, this flows from the natural union and 


-clofe connexion God hath made at prefent between foul and 
Mm; body, but not from any intrinfick neceflity, or natural help- 
Mafulnefs of the body and its fenfes unto our attaining the 


knowledge of God; otherwife, wherever living bodies and 


vand where there are no bodies, but only fouls and fpirits, 


* there would: be no knowledge of God: Which is mott ab- 
my furd. Befides, it is notthe body that animates the foul, but 
@ecthe foul that animates the body inman. And though the ra- 


FF tional foul may be faid to hear, fee, orc. by the body and 


sits fenfes; yet feeing is no act of the rational foul properly, 


@ if it be not & rational feeing, nor bearing an ack of ‘it, if 
We it be not arational hearing. Therefore bodily eyes and ears, 
im though they may be called gifts of God, as the God of na- 
Mm ture and providence; yet they are no proper ordinances of 


-God for helping us to the knowledge of him. When bo- 


dies are prefented to the eye, and founds are made in the 


@: ear, there is no man that hath eyes and ears, but will natu- 


Yrally fee and hear them. But to confound this with the or- 
dinances of reading or hearing the word, as they are ratio- 


@ nal actions and moral duties, is as abfurd as the confound- 
ing of the fancy of founds we hear, with the knowledge or. 


faith of the truths we hear, tho’ even rational hearing will not 
do without faith, Heb. iy. 2. ; 
Mr. Robe fays, “ That what he had faid above, is the to- 


ae tal amount of that impertinent jumble of feriptures Mr. Er- 
BM feinehath p. 55,56,57." Anfwer. Whether the {criptures > 


Igthere cited are jumbled impertinently, I leave to the 
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judgment of the judicious, who may fee By words at the 
doe the preface to this treatife. Only [think it is evi- 
dent, one of thefe fcriptures does not contradict or crofs an- 
other; but the whole of, my opponent’s explications above 
amounts indeed to an’unaccountable jumbling of things to- 
gether as oppofite to one another as flefh and fpivit, and as | 
diftinét as external and bodily organs, that help us to fee, |g 
hear, tafte, fmell, and handle external things, are diftinct 
from internal and intellectual faculties, that help us to fee | 
and know things fpiritual and divine. 
But, fays Mr.'Robe, “* IT am afraid he won’t get many, 
«© even Seceders, that will chufe to put his conclufion to the . 
“ trial;” that is, who will chufe to want their bodily fenfes, 4 
in order to try if they fhall know God better without them..74 
This taunt upon the Seceders might be eafily borne: But" 
what if, ftriking at them, he be found wickedly ftrengthen- 
ing the hands of an Atheiftical/ generation, and profanely ¢ 
ftriking at religion itfelf, and its higheft exercifes, and igno-'% 
rantly ftabbing it under the fifth rib? For I mutt tell Mr. 
Robe, there are even among the Seceders that would hearti-.¢ 
ly chufe fometimes to be out of the body, and all, its fenfes Sgr 
that God hath given to it, that they may know him better, 
‘than they do; and who would chufe, not only to be quite 3 
free of a body of fin and death, but alfo of burdenfome bo-ig 
dies of clay too, with all the darkening glafles they now ys: | 
him by, that they may fee him face to face, and know as a 
they are known, 1 Cor. xiii, 12. and that they may be like # 
him, by feeing hin as he is, 1 Jobs iii. 2. This was the ex- 
ercife of the faints in fcripture, 2 Cor. v. 1, 2,93, 4. Phil. iv. 
21, 22, 23. and ithath been, and fometiines is the exercife of § 
foe of thefe whom Mr. Robe mocks as Seceders. They are 
not indeed fo wicked (as the taunt imports) as to chufe to¥ 
put out theiy own ea eyes, that they may fee God better | 
with the eyes of their fouls, which is one of the profane: 
flights of ey author’s fancy and imagination ; but they would 
chule fometimes, that God himfelf would haften, in his own 
time, to fhut their eyes by death, that they may know hing 
more perfeétly and ina more immediate way, than now they’ 
can do, while thefe vails of flefh and fenfe interveen between J 
him and them. So that Mr. Robe is here, underthe mask of F 
a poor witticifm, though I hope unawares, fporting at one, 
aE he moft eminent degrees of the faints fpiritual exercifes 
on earth. Indeed they cannot well be fuppofed to make fuch: 
a choice as this, who find, according to Mr. Robe’s {cheine, 
their own natural fenfes and imaginations fo gready helpl 
{Og 
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to the knowledge of God, that without them they can have 
nothing of it; and confequently whofe natural fenfations are 
the great part of their religion, and fuch a great help to it; 
and who, inftead of knowing God by faith and fupernatural 
illumination, boaft fo much of their knowledge of God by 
fenfe and feeling, fancy and imagination. — I fear many of 
_ Mr. Robe’s late converts have put his conclufion too much to 
® the trial; and that, their root being rottennefs, their bloflom 
mutt go up as dult. May the Lord deliver them that have 
been enfnared and plunged into deep delufions, and have 
been carried away with fancies, imaginary ideas and ftrong 

imaginations, inftead of faving faith and real religion. 
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In the following paragraph, p.63. I fee nothing that will 

be worth my readers while tohave my anfwer to it. Though 

I be accufed of tricks therein, for not quoting a page of Mr. 
Robe'sletter, whereinhe fancies 1 wronged him, it is enough 

~ he hath now quoted it hinvfelf. I grudge not his doing all 
», the juftice to himfelf he can. But the main thing he here ac- 
- cufes me of, is, becaufe I had faid that he cites Mr. Shepherd 
and me upon the fubjeé& of imaginary‘ideas, or the linages — 
“, Of fpiritual things reprefented to the fancy; whereas he, in 
7 anfwer to this, fays, He “ never underttood imaginary ideas 
«© to be the images of fpiritual things reprefented to 5 oh fan- 

«© cy; and therefore never cited us upon this fuvjeé.”” On 
this L anuft obferve, that, though it may be very true thar he 
) fays, yet he, muft certainly underftand the images of corpo- } 
«real things in the fancy reprefenting f{piritual things, fuch as~ 
the fubjeéts we were cited upon, namely, bell, which is a 
fpiritual thing, as it confifts in’ God's everlatting wrath, re- 
prefented by the fancy to the mind in the image of fre t, 

_ which is a corporeal thing; or the human nature of Chrift, } 
, which, as it is the obje& of faith, is a /piritual thing repre- {J 
fented by the image of a human body which is a corporeal : 
thing, ec. Now, Mr. Robe's bringing in any fuch corporeal 

‘ things tobe the objcé of faith, the obje& whereof cannot be 
any thing corporeal as fuch, but only fpiritual and inyifible, 

» this made me to charge Mr. Robe’s language with the abfur- 
dity of making fpiritual things, that are objects of faith, to 

be the objects of fancy, and corporeal things, thatare objeés 


of 


+ Maccov. regule theol. p. 162. Ignis qui dicitur fore in inferno, non FF 
erit materialis; fed dicitur ita figurative, quia aget in diabolos ; corpo- i} 
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of fancy, to be the objcéts of faith ; as Ihave fhewed above,- 
fect.-5. p.152. Thisbeing the cafe then, there was no wrong 
done to Mr. Robe: For indeed fpiritual things cannot be re- 
prefented to our bodily fenfes and imagination any other way 
than by the images of bodily things. And this is the reafon 
why I have faid, that thefe images, or imaginary ideas, can- 
not properly be helpful to the knowledge of ({piritual things ; 
whatever occafion ike may give to the underftanding faculty, 
to deduce fpiritual conclufions from them, or from any fuch 
figurative and metaphorical expreflions. Se/e and imagina- 
tion helps only to know the outward matter of a metaphor ; 
reafon helps to know the rational and natural meaning of it; 
and faith Eels to know the fpiritual import of it. If reafon 
and judgment fhape it according to the image that fenfe or 
imagination forms of it, it will be fure to mifhape and mif- 
underftand it. . 

Since Mr. Robe acknowledges he never underftood imagi- 
nary ideas to be the images of {piritual things reprefented to 
the fancy, and that our fenfes and imagination can only help 
us to fee and form conceptions of corporeal things, it would 
feem ftrange, he will alfo have them greatly helpful to the 
knowledge of God, and fpiritual things; which they can no 
otherwife be than as he explains p. 10. as above! noticed ; 
namely, by prefenting images to the fuperior faculties ; that 
is to fay, the images of corporeal things are helpful to the un- 
derftanding of fpiritual things. Thisisthe fame with faying, 
that the image of a body is a help to know ‘Sod, who isa 
Spirit, and the image of a man helpful to know the perfon 
of the God-man. 

Upon this fubject I may obferve, that thofe creatures that 
have a vegetative life, and no more, like plants, they have 
no fenfe. Thefethat have a fenfitive life, and no more, like 
beatts, they have no reafon, Thefe that havea rational life, 
and no more, they have no faving faith. But thofe rational 
creatures that have alfo faving faith, may be poflefled of all 
the powers and qualifications forementioned at once; yet foas, 
however fubordinate and fubfervient one of them may be to 
“another, yet they cannot properly be helpful to one another 
without and beyond the {phere of their aétivity ; that is, the 
life of vegetation, or growth like plants, cannot help him to 
fee, or hear, orexercife any bodily fen/e. Again, the life of 
fenfe, or mere fenfation, ourward or inward, like that of 
beafts, cannot help him to réa/on or reflect upon things {pi- 
ritual, or fuperior to the nature of bodies. And finally, the 


rational life that is capable of this, yet cannot help to the 
fpiritual 
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fpisitual life of faith, which lives upon things that are fuper-’ 
rational and fupernatural, and which requires fupernatural fa- 
culties, not by deftroying the fubftance of the natural ones, 
but by fuch a fupernatural renovation of them, as great, as 
if they were quite removed, by him who fays, Behold, I make 
all things new, Rev. xxi. 5. and Ifa. xliii. 19,20,21. Behold, 
I will do anew thing, &c. The beafts of the field fhall honour 
me, the dragons and the owls, &c. This people have I formed 
for myfelf; they fhall fhew forth my praife. And fo it is faid 
of the perfon that is a new creature, verf.7. I have created 
him for my glory, I have formed him, yea, I have made him. 
Indeed, whenever a perfon is thus a new man, by being re- 
newed in knowledge, after the image of him that created him, 
Col. iii. 10. then he, being brought back to the knowledge of 
God, comes to know himfelf and the creatures in another 
manner than he did: He fees God in every creature, per- 
haps in every pile of grafsupon the ground; he can fee the 
power, wifdom and glory of God therein. His /fen/es help 
him to fee no more but the matter, his reafon fometimes may 


‘ help him to refle& upon the author of that matter; and only 
% faith helps him to fee his God and Father, and the glory of 
} God in Chrift, as not only the former of all things, but the 
*; author of the new creation as well asthe old. Dr. Owen, on 
..' the perfon of Chrift, p.37. fays, ‘© The revelation and repre- 
: © fentation of God in Chrift and the gofpel, is received b 


« faith alone; the revelation and reprefentation of God in 
«¢ the works of creation and providence, is received by rea- 


© fon only, ore.” 


The law of fubferviency that God made to himfelf, where- 
by he makes one thing in providence introdu@ory to another, 
is no part of his moral law given to us. The firft thing that 
Godteac¢hes us in the morallaw, is, to reduce us again to the 


' knowledge, not of the creature firft, and then of him; but 


firit of himfelf, as our God in Chrift, faying, I am the Lord 
thy God; thou fhall have no other Gods before me. Why, what 
other gods can we have? Even the objects of fenfe, the crea- 


* tures, and things that can be feen withthe eye, or painted on 


the mind by imagination. Therefore the next word of God 


“in that moral law is, Thou fhalt not make tothee any graven i- 


mage, &c. If thiscommand forbid all molten images of God, 
then it prohibits alfo all mental images of him who is God, 
fo as to make thefe the objects of worfhip, and confequent- 
ly all imaginary ideas of Chritt as man; and injoins us, fee- 


. ing he is man, to know, worbhip and believe in him as God. 
‘ man, orGodin our nature; not 4s man, for thus he is not 


God, 
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God, and hence not to be worfhipped inthat refpe&t. If the 
imaginary idea be here brought in as a help to the knowledge 
of God, it is brought in contrary tq the moral law ; of which 
that forefaid law of fubferviency that God hath made to him- 
felf, is no part. Mental images of Chrift then are no better « 
than molten images, profitable for nothing, lfa. xliv. 10. Though ; 
made after the figure of a man, according to the beauty of a * 
man, verf.13. yet it may be faid of thofe that fall down toit, 
and worthip it, as verf. 18. They have not known nor under-.. ' 
ftand: for God hath fhut \or, as in the margin, daubed] 
their eyes that they cannot fee; and their heart that they can- 
not underfiand. Yea, even to fuch a mental idolater it may, 
be faidaifo, as-ver/. 20. He feedath of afhes: a deceived heart 
, hath turned him afide, that he cannot deliver his foul, nor r 
fay, Js there not a lic in my right hand? Alas! there is no- ¥ 
thing more evident, than that there is nothing buta lie inthe 
right hand of all our natural imaginations of God in the per-. / 
fon of our Immanuel, who can be feen by fo eye but that. “5 
of faith; andof whom mens natural imaginations are teach-. 
ers of lies, and gravers of an abomination equal to theirs that *4 
fell down to the ftock of a tree, Ifa. xliv. 19. de 
The fum of Mr. Robe’s three aflertions, p. 60, 61. of his #4 
letter, together with his three things he makes neceflary to° 53 
the right knowledge of Ghat? pe aa: and 54. comes to this, * 
That we can have no knowledge of God nor of Chrift, but .’ 
what comes by the neceflary adjurancy and previous hel pful-" 
nes of our outward fesifes and inward imaginations, termi-' 4 
nating upon fome corporeal object, fome vilible creature ; 
no Knowledge of God, till firft our fenfes and imaginations 
‘view fome material objet in this vilible world, that is, fome’ 
creature ; no knowledge of Chrift, the God-man, in his per- 
fon, till firft we have an imaginary idea of him as man, that. 
is, a creattire; and hence no knowledge either of God or. ° 
Chrift, but by fome creature, that can be feen with the eye, ' 
or viewed by the fancy: And confequently, that our fenfes. 
and fancies viewing the creatures, are the firft neceflary and. 
natural means and helps to all the knowledge, whether na- | 
tural or faving, which we have of God; that is, the creatures | 
are the firft teachers, and our fenfes and imaginations the 
firit powers and faculties helping to receive the inftruction, 
or to convey the knowledge ot God or Chrift to the under- 
ftanding; or, which is all one, that the underftanding by the 
help of thefe fenfes and imaginations obtains that knowledge. 
In oppofition to this doétrine, I fhall here further offer 


ny 
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my thoughts in, the following difcourfe upon this momen- 
tous fubject. 

Whatever fecondary views of God, or knowledge of him, 
we may have by means of the creatures, or works of creati- 
on, looked at rationally; yet I am far from thinking that 
the firft or primary knowledge we have of God, shales by 
nature or by grace, can be by the creatures, as the firft or 
leading means thereof, or helps thereunto, in a proper fenfe. 

It may'be fit, that, in the entry on this difcourfe; 1 ex- 

lain how far the fenfes are ufeful and neceffary to the know- 
ing of things within their fphere. And here I may in fome 

} particulars copy after the learned Maftricht, in his Gangrana, 
| ie 29. De hominis fenfibus; who there fays, he copies much 
? after the learned DeVries. Where we find what the ortho- 
+ dox doors of divinity and philofophy had in controyerfy 
with the Cartefian philofophers; who, to eftablifh the pofi- 
- tion they laid down, relating to their innate ideas of all things, 
and afferting the fenfes to be fo deceitful and fallacious, as 
snot at all to be trufted, therefore difcarded them as of no 
Fy ufe for judging or difcerning, for confirming or evidencing 
tthe truth or falfhood of any thing; and confequently all o- 
* cular demonftrations and fenfible proofs were to be rejected, 
P- and only thefintelle@& attending to innate ideas to be regard- 
Bted. This is that extreme, tending to Sceptici/m on the one 
RW liand, which true philofophy and right reafon will neyer ad- 
¥, nit; no more than it will allow grofs Epicuri/m on the o- 
ther; which refers all judgment of what is true or falfe to 
" the fenfes, as if thefe could never deceive us, but were to 
Bi be the very rule of judging, as things appeared to them; 
, infomuch that the favourers of this opinion haye not fcru- 
B° pled to aflert fuch a childifh and ruftick error as this, That 
@° the fun, moon or flars were no bigger in themfelves, than 
a. they apRearse to the bodily re Therefore found Philofo- 
phets have embraced the middle, or medium between thefe 
extremes, as the fateft, rendering to the underftanding what 
@’ properly belongs to it, namely, its power of judging in mat- 
. ters intelligible, and to the fenfes, guided by reafon, what 
belongs to them, in matters that are fenfible ; and diredting, 
that thefe different faculties contain themfelves within the 
fphere of their own proper objects, and that the fenfes meddle 
not with things that are“called merely intelligible; becaufe it 
is acknowledged, there are fome things which dire@ly, and 
by themfelves, do no way affect the fenfes, (or very infen- 
fibly and flightly ;) and which therefore are not to be mea- 
fured fimply by the immediate perception of the fenfes. 
Ll Hence 
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Hence ey may be reckoned blind, that can fee no other 
thing by their underftanding, than what they have feen or 
can fee with their eyes. And hence fome have fallen into 
great herefy, fays onet, ——cim ceratis fenfuum alis ad di- 
vina evolare contenderent: When with fenfes waxed wings 
they would ftrive to fe toward things {piritual and divine. 
Which yet isnot to be underftood, as if fenfation were quite 
ufelefs in relation to things fpiritual and divine : Though thefe 
cannot be the proper objeéts of fenfe; yet in fo far as fen- 
fible things are fet before us in fcripture, to excite our minds 
to the contemplation of thefe fpiritual things, that are repre- 
fented thereby; in this refpeé&t, the fenfes are many ways 
profitable an neceflary, not as helps to know and difcern | 
fpiritual things, which is impoffible ; but as helps to difcernt{A 
thefe fenfible things that direétly pertain to fenfe, Are through 
them, the rational foul may be ftirred up, and take occafi- 
on to learn the fpiritual leflons defigned thereby: For thefe | 
fenfible things and figns will be quite aaarantild! if Peas “4 
reft in the fimple perception thereof by their bodily fenfes. “@& 
In order, then, to keep the middle path between the two! 
forcfaid extremes, the learned allow and aflert, i 

1. That, for a foundation of all common knowledge, and 
of arts and fciences among men, there are fome firtt prin-.4J 
ciples-of truth in us, and as it were connatural to us; fuch } 
as, That the fame thing cannot be and not be at the fame 
time; That two and two make four; That there is fuch a 
thing as natural body, motion, place, time, oc. But they*4 
reject the Cartefian ideas, as being no fuch principles, but 
inere figments. 

2. That the fenfes in men are not fo fallacious and de- 
ceittul, but that, under the conduét of reafon and judgment, ¥. 
they are to be admitted as judges of the truth and certainty 4 
of fenfible things; and their teftimony is not to be rejected ° 
in thefe matters that are their proper objects, when prefent- 
ed duly, without the intervention of fome other fenfible ob- 
jects or mediums: (In which cafe, it is mens judgments ra- 
ther that deceive them, than their fenfes; as if a clowh 
fhould look to the fun, and judge it no bigger than his bon- 
net, it is not his fight that deceives him, but his judgment, 
not confidering the diftance, orinterveening mediums.) They | 
‘admit, that the fenfes apprehend all things that are, either 
in them{elves, or in regard of their effects, apparent and fen- 
fible. Anthisrefpect, nothing is {aid to be in the underftand- 
ing that is not firft in the fenfe. (Which holds, 1 Beet 

with 
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with reference to the acquired knowledge of things by fenfi- 
ble means and demonttrations, but not with reference to 
that innate knowledge in the rational foul, which I con- 
ceive to be imported in Rom, i. 18. and il. 11, and even in 
fome of thefe firft principles of truth juft now mentioned ; 
nor with reference to hele objects that are purely fpiritual 
and merely intelligible.) Yet hence, 

3. They own, that to caft the teftimony of the fenfes‘in 
matters that are within their fphere, would be to caft all the 
numerous teftimonies given in f{cripture for the confirmation 
of the truth, by fenfible evidences and ocular demonttrations + 
As when we are called to lift up our eyes and look to the 
vifible creation, and thence gather proofs of the invifible 
power and being of God, P/fal. xix. 1. 2. Rom. i. xx. Atts 
xvil. 17. Hence fenfible figns and feals in the facraments 
are prefcribed for the confirmation of our faith, as when it 
is faid, in the Lords’s fupper, Take ye, eat ye; this is my bo- 
dy. ‘Thus the faith of the doubting difciple was roufed and 
confirmed by that which was the objeé, not of faith, bur 
of fenfe, when he was allowed to put his hand into Chrift’s 
fide, ec. And thus the Apoftles certify their hearers of the 
truth, and provoke their faith, by arguments drawn from 
their fenfes, 1 John i. 1. namely, by what they had heard 
with their ears, feen with their eyes, and handled with their 
hands. Thus many fenfible things that cannot, as fuch, be 
objects of faith, but of fenfe ; yet may be occafions, argu- 
ments and confirmations of faith: And are they not then 
great helps to faith, may one fay? I anfwer, not properly, 
but in an improper and figurative fenfe’; even as light may 
be faid to help a man to fee things, but not properly: For, 
though light difcovers obje&s, it cannot help a man to fee 
them ; this belongs properly to the eye. Senfible things are 
not properly helps to faith. Senfe properly helps to look at 
thefe vifible and fenfible glafles; and faith, or fpiritual un- 
derftanding, helps properly to look through thefe glafles to 
the fpiritual and invifible objeéts exhibite therein: Even as 
the eye of fenfe helps to look to the vifible heavens, and the 
eye of reafon to look to the invifible God therein. 

4. They own, that fuch is the clofe connexion and conjun- 
tion betwixt foul and body, and betwixt the intelleétive aéts 
of the one and the fenfitive a&s of the other, that the rati- 
onal foul can fcarcely think of any thing, unlefs the forming 
of the conception be occafioned by fome fenfation. Hence 
proceeds our natural readinefs and facility in perceiving cor- 
poreal things, rather than fpiritual, And hence Cartefius him- 
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felf fays, That our mind does with the greateft difficulty at- 
tend to thofe things that are neither prefent to fenfe nor ima- 
gination, but merely tothe under ftanding. 

So far do the orthodox doétor's allow in thefe matters. But, 
while they fhew that mens fenfes are to be credited, and their 
teftimony not to be diftrufted, they at the fame timeafhirm, 
they are not helps or leaders to any knowledge, but that which 
relates to their proper objects, to wit, fenfible things. And, 
when they fpeak of the teftimony of the fenfes, they do not 
medn staked fenfes and perceptions, (which would indeed be 
brutifh judges) ; but they mean (as I told above, chap. 1.) the 
prudent ufe of the fenfes, refulting from the rational foul; of 
which brutes are deftitute, though they have both fenfe and 
perception : which is alfo proven again{t the Cartefrans, 
(Gangr.cap.30.) Thus it is not the fenfes and imagination 


that are the firft and leading helps even to any natural know- a 
ledge in men, whether innate or acquired. The former, cal- | 
led innate, is owing to the natural make of the rational foul; 3a. 


the latter, called acquired, is owing to reafon exercifed, x 
or to the fenfes guided by reafon and judgment, making 


fés. 


ae. 
prudent ufe and improvement of objects prefented to the fen- 


g e . ° e ¥ 3 f , 
Mr. Robe feems to me fometimes as if he were dafhing him. ° (3 


felf againft one, and fometimes againft another of thefe op- 


pofite rocks of Sceptici/m and Epicurifm unawares, waile, om jm 


the one hand, his imaginary ideas feem to be fibto tne Car- 
tefian innate ideas, images, notions and fpecies of all things, - 
which their learned antagonifts fhew to be the original of 
Scepticifm: And yet, on the other hand, his making our na- 
tural fenfes the great and leading helps to fpiritual know- 
ledge, feemsto border upon Epicurifm. 1 own he feems not 
to have any of thefe extremes dire€tly in his view; perhaps 
he will hate to be reckoned upon any one of thefe fides: But § 
1 fpeak of the tendency of fome of his words, to my appre- i 
henfion. If by his imaginary ideas there feem to beany coun- 
tenance given to the Cartefian figments about innate ideas of 
all things, the danger of this extreme is laid open by the fore- 
{aid Writers, as laying the foundation for Sceptici/m, or rather 
for Atheifm. \t is well known, (fay they,) how the.Sceptickst, 
after they began to diftruft their fenfes, at the fame time they 
began to diftruft all things perceived by the fenfes, and to 


doubt 


On the fide of the Scepticks wrote Parmenides thus: 
Nec tibi communis fenfus per fuadeat unquam 
Quicquam ; ut fallaces oculi, aut judicet awris, 
Ant lingua; at ratio dirimat difirimina rerum. 
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doubt of every thing; and fo made the very truth, reality and 
exiftence of bodies to be dubious and uncertain to themfelves, 
as fuppofing they had no fenfes, and that bodies were mere 
chimeras. 

The direé&t reverfe of this is, the extreme of the Epicureans ; 
who made bodies, atoms, fpace, gravity, the principles of 
all things, and bodily fenfes their on! rule.of judging and 
difcerning truths f. Both thefe Arheiftical extremes feem to 
firike direétly. againft God, our maker, by whom ali things 
were created, thatare inheaven, and that areinearth, vifible 
and invifible, Col.i.16. The Sceptick extreme feems todoubt 
of, and deny all things vifible, and the Epicurean to deny all 
things invifible; and fo both, as it were, confpiring to deny 
God, the author of the vifible and invifible creation: Theone, 
by magnifying their ideas, and making all things vifible fub- 
jetthereto, difcarding fenfe; the other, by magnifying their 
fenfes, and making all things invifible under their goyern- 
ment, dethroning rea/on. 

To this laft efpecially the prefent fubje& pertains. And to 


me it feems a dangerous principle, to maintain, That all - 


knowledge arifes from our fenfesand imaginations as the firft 
grand helps. I judge all natural knowledge of God has God 
for its proper and immediate author and original, as well as 
its objectand end: For of him, and through him, and to him 
are all things. And I think, to deny this firft {pring of na- 


Ma tural knowledge, and to afcribe it to creatures, and /enfes 


perceiving the creatures, as the firft rife of that knowledge, 
feems to border upon the Epicurean Atheifm. Why? He 
that is the beginning 1s the end, Rev. 1. 8. xxi. 6. xxii. 13. Ifthe 
fenfes are the beginning, it looks as if fenfes, and the yolu- 
ptuous gratifications of them, were to be the endalfo. Voe- 
tius, in anfwer to that queflion, Whether Epicurus was an A- 
_theitt? though he fhews, from Laertius and Cicero, that he 
acknowledged a Deity, and wrote of the nature of the gods, 
and piety towards them; yet anfwers in the affirmative, be- 
caufe he denicda providence, and made the /ummum bonum, 
the chief good, to ly in plea/ure{; That is, (inthe pure plea- 
fure 


+ Inbehalf of the Epicureans wrote Lucretius thus : 
Quid refercmus cnim, guid nobis certius ipfis 
Senfibus effe queat, quo vera & falfu notentur ? 
Ex fenfie namque omnia que fint credita pendent : 
Cui nift prima fides reGe fundata ualebit, 
Hand erit occultis de rebus quo referentes 
‘ Confirmare animoas quicguam ratione queamus, 


} Voetius de Atheijmo, p. 208, 
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‘curus: His denying the immateriality and immortality of the 


by 
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fure of the mind, refulting from the practice of virtue, fay 
fome, who would vindicate the Epicureans from the afperfion 
of bad morals; but others, that they made their chiet happi- 
nefs ly) in the gratification of the fenfural appetite. Which 
feems indeed the native confequence of the principles of Epi- 


foul, and making matter and fenfe the beginning and origi- 
nal of all things, it landedin making fenfe and fenfuality the 
end. And hence the cry of the Epicure, Utere temporibus, 
prafentibus utere rebus. The fame with that which the Spirit 
of God expofes, both by the Prophet Jfaiah and the Apottle 
Paul: Letus eatand drink, for to-morrow we fhall die, Va. 
xxii. 13. 1 Cor. xv. 32. Itwasagood advice given by Autome- 
don in a Greek epigram, which we have thus trantflated : 
Learn to be wife; let Epicurus cha/e 
To find his atoms, and his empty [pace. 

On this fubje&t Dr. Stillingfleet obferves f, that Polytheifin was 
the firft occafion of Atheifm. The obfcene pocts of Greece 
had fo debauched the common underitandings of people, as ,4 
to make them believe fuch things concerning their gods, fa '% 
incongruous to human nature, as all who had any fenfe of am 
goodnefs left, could not but lothe and abhor fuch deities, 8 
‘vho had been but poor mortal men, and thofe not ofthe beft re- 

utation neither. When reputed Atheifts among them, fuchas 4 
Dionyfius, Diagoras, and others, mocked their folemn wor- * 3 
fhip of thefe deities, and when they were derided by intelli- ':'% 
gent men, while yet the order of the world feemed to telt 
them there was reallya God, though thefe were none; thofe 
who had philofophical wits, fuch as Democritus and Epicurus, 
fet themfelves to work, to fee if they could falve the pheno- 
mena of nature without a Deity ; and therefore aflerted the 
origin of the univerfe to be only by a fortuitous concourfe of 
infinite little particles. But herein they befooled themfelves 
and their greedy followers, who were glad to be ridof thefe 
anxieties of mind, which the thoughts of a Deity andan imnmor- 
tal foul did caufe within them. Andthough Lucretins (de re- 
rum nat. |. 1.) boafts of his matter, Thet, when mens minds 
were funk under the burden of religion, Epicurus was the firft 
true giant who durit encounter the gods, and overthrow them 
in open field, (though the greateft triumph in this victory 
would have only been, to become like the beafts that perihh ;) 
et Cotta in Tally (de nat. deor. |, 1. ¢. 86.) informs us quite 
otherwife, That Epicurus was fo far from gaining his beloved 
eafe and pleafure by his fentiments, that never was a {chool- 


boy 
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boy more afraid of a rod, nor did any enemy more dread a 
conqueror, than Epicurus did the thoughts of a God and death. 
Nor |fays that author] did I ever fee any fear fo much thefe 
things he had alledged were not to be feared, (mortem dico wm 
deos,) namely, God and death. And Fpicurus himfelf, after 
all his pains, knew it was to no purpofe to endeavour to root 
out the belief of a Deity out of the world; and therefore own- 
ed, that nature it[elf had ftamped a notion of God upon the 
minds of men. Whichis more than fome modern philofophers 
grant. 

The Cartefian writers, that move to the other extreme, in 
denying our natural fenfes their proper place in judging of 
any truth from fenfible evidences, feem to make all know- 
teelee depend upon their ideas, as the former do upon their 
fenfes, and both of them upon themfelves ; forgetting much 
the God that made them, and in whom we live, and move, 
and have our being; as the Apottle Paul cites Aratus, one of 
the Greek poets, faying. And to this purpofe faid Ovid, Eft 
Deus in nobis, agitante calefcimus illo. It is true, the ideal 
dodtrine of the Cartefians, feems fometimes to confound their 
innate ideas with innate knowledge; (as Mr. Robe his ideas, e- 
ven imaginary, with knowledge;) as if thefe were the fame. 
But their learned oppofers allow the latter, viz. innate know- 
ledge, but deny the former, viz. innateideas. Yet upon the 
confounding of thefe two fome of their arguments proceed ; 
fuch as thefe of Claubergius mentioned by Maffricht t. If all 


. knowledge (fayshe]| ari/e from the fenfes, then it is a wonder 


that they are not moft wife who are moft led always by their 
fenfes; that beafts, which excel menintheir fenfitive faculties, 
do rot excel them in wifdom and knowledge; and that thofe 
who have no bodily fenfes, asGod and angels, fhould yet have 
moft wifdom and knowledge, &c. Thefe arguments or obje- 
tions, towhich anfwers are given (ubi (upra,) feem, in my 
opinion, toarife from their confounding natural innate know- 
ledge, which is allowedtobe in men, with their innate ideas, 
which are denied: For I think thefe arguments prove the 
former, but not the latter; nor dothey prove that the fenfes 
are not neceflary to the knowledge of fenfible things as fuch, 
or that they would be better known, merely by the under- 
ftanding attending to innate ideas of them; which would be 
a drawing away the mind from the knowledge of thefe things 
as they ave in themfelves, fenfible things, and fubflituting in 


the room thereof a mere imaginary knowledge forged in the 
brain. 
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Itis certain, that human knowledge acquired by the rational 
view of fenfible objets, and thus by the natural fenfes, dif- 
fers Bree ys not only from that knowledge which God and 
angels have, who want bodily fenfes; but alfo from that 
fenfe and eed ae of brutes, that want rational fouls, and 
confequently want that innate knowledge and natural light that 
men have. Therefore, though 1 rejeét the Cartefian hypo- 
thefis relating to their iznate ideas of God, and of all things; 
yet I allow the innate knowledge of God, and of all things elfe, 
according to the meafure and degree of that knowledge we 
have of him, and from him, as the root and original of all 
acquired knowledge: For, as Charnock fays, vol. 11. p.48t. 4 
«« The knowledge of God by nature and creatures is necef- ‘3 
*« fary as a foundation for higher apprehenfions, and forturn- ““§ 
*« ing to God. Man without it would be wholly brutifh, and 
“incapable of inftructions in Chriftianity, as an ox or a °§ 
« fheep: And though man deferved by fin to be deprived of 4 
‘© this natural knowledge, yet God kept it up asa ftock on which - 
‘ein time to ingraft other vitictpled in the difcoveries of 3 
«¢ Chrift.” And therefore, oun thefe and the like Carte-, 4 
fian arguments above mentioned, do not at all, in my opini- »* 
on, prove the main point for which they are produced, to wit, ‘ij 
that there muft be innate ideas, that is, images, reprefentations, 
intelligible fpecies of all things, in the mind ; which feems to « 
be nothing but chimerical notions, that abufe the reafon much (4 
more than the outward fenfes, canbe fuppofed to do: Yet I 
judge thefe fame arguments of theirs, ferve ftrongly to prove 
the point which I have in hand at prefent, namely, to demon- 
{trate the neceflity of that previous natural innate knowledge 
in all men which I fpeak of; and to fhew, that our knowledge 
of God and of the creatures, does not arife from our fenfes and 
imaginations ; which would dous no fervice this way, if pre- 
vious thereunto there were no innate knowledge and natural 
light givenus of God, whichis ready, according as he has pre- 
ared it, like an inward fpark, to catch the outward flame of 
fenfible objeéts prefented to it. , f 
God would not be knowable by the creatures, if there - 
were not fome dark remains and fparkles of that natural light | 
and knowledge which God gave at firftt to Adam: So ‘feat 
? fome knowledge of God in himfelf muft be previous to a- 
A = ny knowledge we can have of him by the creature; becaufe, 
fi as the creatures have no capacity of knowing God themfelyes, 
and cannot tell us what they know nothing of; fo we could 
not know God by them, though they have fome footfteps of 
their divine Author upon them, if we bad nothing of the 
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knowledge of God without them. As a man cannot know 
his own face by the help of a glafs, or by looking to him- 
felf or his image therein, if he had no previous knowledge 
of himfclf; no more could we know any thing of God by 
looking through the glafs of the creature to fee therein his 
power, wifdom, and other perfections, if we had not an in- 
tellectual faculty and rational foul, with fuch an internal un- 
deritanding by natural light, as makes us know him again, 
when we fee tim reprefented to us in fuch a glafs. 

Adam certainly knew God, though not in his eflence, yet 
in himfelf, abftrac& from the creature, and in fuch a way as 
the creature could not make him known. He knew God in 
his relative being, as his God and friend; otherwife he would 
never have fled away from him with fhame, when the friend- 
* fhip was broken by his fin. He knew God before ever he 
knew the creatures; for he was created after God’s image, 
_ in knowledge, righteoufnefs and holinefs, with dominion o- 
. verthe creatures. He knew God in thefe things of God which 
~ the creatures could not teach him, namely, the mind and 
» will of God as to his duty; for he had the perfeé& know- 
» ledge of the law of God, which was written on his mind, 
: sae concreated with him. God imprefled it upon his foul, 
«and made him a law to himfelf; as the remains of it among 
»-the Heathen do teftify, Rom. ii. 14, 15. So that what know- 
ledge of God Adam had, he had it from God himfelf origi- 
é ‘nally; not from the creature; whateyer additional views he 
. caiall have of God, by contemplating the works of creation. 
~ And thus all the faving knowledge of God in thofe that are 
| renewed in the fpirit of their mind, is from God himfelf, 
. Kph. iv. 23. For the new man is renewed in knowledge, af- 
ter the image of him that created him, Col. iii. 10. The God 
who commanded light to fhine out of darknefs, fhines into their 
heart, to give them the light of the knowledge of his glory in 
the face of Fefus Chrift. This light of knowledge was emi- 
nently in man at his firft creation; though now his light is 
darlne(s, and every creature a kind of teacher, that reads a 
ledture concerning God, his being, wifdom, power and good- 
nefs. Man the matter of all the creatures is become a {cho- 
Jar to all the creatures. Yet asthe creatures were not at firft 
the firft teachers, fo neither are they now. If man had no 
knowledge of God without them, he could haye no know- 
ledge of God by them, Rom. i. 19. 

Maccoviusand Arnold (Diftiné. p. 39.) fay, The knowledge 
of God is either natural or revealed. For the former they 
cite Rom. i. 20. for the latter Sohn i. 18, 1¢ natural know- 
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ledge of God [fay they] is that which puts forth itfelf of its 
own accord in adult perfons of a found mind, fo as, though 
none teach them, they are perfuaded that there is a Divine 
Being, moft wife and powerful, that made and governs the 
world, and the things it are in it; and that this ¢: eat Being 
fhould be religioufly worfhipped: But that we are to know, 
natural knowledge is not of nature, as feeing, hearing, for 
example, are, tho’ Vorftius impertinently talks fo; but that, 
‘when one is come to the ufe and exercife of reafon, though 
he has no teacher, this knowledge arifes from innate principles. 
Maftricht, in his forecited book, intitled, Novitatum Car- 
tefianarum gangrana, p. 204. fhewing that God is not known 
by ideas, images, reprefentations, but by his own ellence co-., 
exiftent with our fouls, fpeaks thus: ‘ As itis faid, Aéts xvii. ; 
“© 27, 28. That they fhould feek the Lord, if haply they might 
« feel after him, tho’ he be not far from every one of us, for - 
© in him we live and move and have our being; you {ce that , 
we feek God, (to wit by thinking, knowing,) as it were 
by feeling, as one who is not far from every one of us. 
If God therefore is thus intimately prefent, by his own ’ 
eflence, with our underftanding, to what purpofe are i-% 
deas? To what purpofe images of a thing prefent? Nor } 
does this imply any abfurdity; fince God is the firft thing -} 
“« knowable, even as light is the firft thing vifible: And { 
thercfore as light needs no fpecies of light by which it 
fhould be feen, fince by it all things are feen; fo trul} 
there is no need of any idea, fpecies, image or reprefen-:! 
tation of God in us, whereby we may fee him in our mind, 
“© fince ip(um videamus per feipfum, we {ce him by. himfelf.. 
If this does not fuffice, pray tell, what do we think, what. 
do we know, when we think of God, or know the Divine ¥ 
Being? Is it not that, than which nothing can be known 4 
more or better? From which ’tis plain all things elle ftand 4 
infinitely diftant. © 1s it not fomewhat that is eternal, om- 
nipotent, omnifcient, immutable? But this very thing is 
God, or the Divine Peing. And to fuppofe, that,any cre- 
ated being fhould offer or prefent to us a fimilar repre- % 
fentation, in order to give us the thought and knowledge 
© of him, is moft horrid and abfurd.”’ * 
As Adam knew all the creatures, and -gave them names |. 
_fuited to their nature; fo what makes us know different crea- 
tures in fome meafure according to their kind, when we fee 
them, but fome remains of nature’s light and knowledge that 
was in Adam, though now miferably defaced? But the know- 
ledge of God himfelf and in himfelf was the fir uate ae 
ad; 
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had; and the knowledge of God by the creature was but fe- 
condary: For the knowledge he had of the creatures, was 
rooted and graffed in the knowledge he had of God; which 
made him know them as they were the creatures of that God, 
wliom he knew by the innate knowledge of God in which he 
Was created perfect. Though this image of God be ahs 
defaced fince the fall, as to any faving effeét; yet fuch fmall 
{punks and fparkles of natural light remain, that our fen- 
fes and imagination looking fome time to the creature, 
may occafion the dead habit of natural knowledge, or the 
dormant feeds of truth, in thofe who hold the truth in un- 
righteou/ne/s, Rom, i. 18. to rife, and roufe themfelyes, 
., through the help of their rational and intelle€tual faculties, 
to reflect upon the Author of the creation they behold. But 
‘ this God who is the centre of truth they could no ways know, 
if that dormant feed of truth was not previoufly fown. If man 
had never been made after the image of God in knowledge, 
he could never have known God by any outward means 
whatfoever, no more than other animals ia or than he him- 
felt in fome cafes does, notwithftanding his fenfes and ima- 
‘-gination: For a man may have thefe, and yet be delirious, 
_ diftracted, and the like, and fo deftitute of the exercife of 
Yeafon. Yea aman may be made like Nebuchadnezzar, to 
shave the heart of a beaft, and fo be wholly deftitute of rea- 
‘@ fon, ashewas, till bis underftanding returned to him. Hence 
v there are fome cafes wherein the fenfes and imagination view- 
ing their objects, yet cannot fo much as be the occafion of 
» the knowledge of God; far lefs are they at any time proper 
“helps to it. And however the truth of what God is be ut- 
terly loft by fallen man; yet, I fay, if there were no dark 
remains of this truth of 1 Divine Being, that there is a 
God of glorious perfedtions, and if there were no fuch in- 
% nate knowledge, without the creature, or previous dormant 

' feeds thereof; then it were impoffible for the vifible cre- 
ation to awaken this feed, or to infufe and create this know- 
4 ledge of God, by their help and afliftance: No vifible cre- 


ers 


@ its invifible Author; nor be any ways helpful properly to 
that knowledge of God, which (z behoved to have the la- 

| tent image of in his nature, before ever the creature could 

give him occafion to exert that rational power of refleétin 


- rer ie Z ie ee 


, ature could ever give him any eye to look through it, to - 


on the Divine Original and Author of that creation which he | 
fees tf. 
M m 2 We 
t Sound doftrine teaches to this purpofe in {everal traéts of divinity. 
‘The 
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We know all things to be what in a true light we fee 
them to be, becaufe we had that knowledge of them by na-. 
ture, before ever we faw them; otherwife we could not 
know them to be what they are, by our feeing them. Es 
ven as-Adam (as I faid) eonld not know the creatures to give 
them their names, fitted to their nature, unlefs he had got 
that knowledge from the God of nature given to him before 
ever he faw them; thus it is with us: Though we have lott 
fuch a knowledge of God, asthereby to know the creatures, 
and fuch a knowledge of the creatures, as to give them all 
their names according to their natures; yet fo much of this 
knowledge remains, that whenever we fee them, then we 
know them, in fome refpects to be what they are, and that , 


this, or fuch a creature is diftiné from fuch an other, be-" jay 


caufe we had thisknowledge before. The mere fight of things*' 
cannot give us fo much knowledge as to diftinguifh between 
the ftones on the earth, andthe ftars in heaven; bothwhich 4 
beatts may fee, as well as men. Our knowledge of things # 
vifible in their different nature and kind, is previous to our @ 
feeing of them ; though the fight of them gives occafion & 
to the fleeping faculty of knowledge we had before, to awas%3 
ken andexert itfelf, and to know the compafs and extent of 3: 
our own knowledge, whenever objects are prefented to its,tm: 
which whenever they appear, then we know them to be what"¥.. 
our fenfes fee them to be: And this we had before we faw:}: 
them; otherwife neither thefe creatures, nor our fight of them, i: 
could ever have given us that knowledge we have of them. 
I would not here be underftood, asif I adopted thefe Pla» WP 
tonick hypothefes, which fuppofe the /pecies of things com 
peevenica in the mind, called by them ideas, are divinely 
Ingenerate in us; as if whatfoever is in this lifelearned more 
 ecigea were but a certain mere remembrance of, or cals} 
ing to inind what was once in the mind before, (-Maffricht, & 
Gangr. : eS even as aed {peak alfo of an intelligible fpe. 
cies or tdea of God; on which, the fame author fays, the Pa. 
| pif | 
The wotds of one of them in Latin aro, “Ex hatira verd haturata, hoc ett, 3 
M roy rdvroy ftructuta, cognofciturDeus; quatenustnundus manifefat }} 
eum qui fcit mundum, & potentia cognofcendi Deum naturaliter ho: {3 
¢ mihibus ihfita eft. Rom. ii. 14. ait Paulus, opus legis fcriptum eff in cor. 
dbus torum : nam ubi aliqua lepis divine eft cognitio, & quidem cog- 
hitio natutalis, ibi aliqua etiam ¢ft copnitio Dei tanquam Legiflatoriss ¥ 
juxta regnlam, Cognito uno felatorum, ‘copnoftcitut & altertim. Pu- § 
ta, fi non per omnia, faltem quoad quaftionem, quod fit: atqui, A= § 
gs pp tefte, in Ethnicis eft aliqua naturalis legis divine cognitio. 


rgo, & in iifdem eft aliqua naturalis Dei, Legillatoris, cognitio.” 
De Deo trin-uno, p. 3. j 
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pifts build their religious worfhip of images, (p.215-) Bur lun- 
derftand fuch an image or knowledge of the creature as is confe- 
quential upon, and fome way conneéted with the natural innare 
knowledge of God; which I fhalla little further explain by and 
by. For our right knowledge of ourfelves, and of all other crea- 
tures of God, bears fome proportion to the knowledge we 
have of Godhimfelf ; in whofe light we ee light, and by the 
knowledge of whom we know all things elfe. And accord- 
ing to the meafure and reétitude of our knowledge of him, 
fuch is the meafure and reétitude of our knowledge of the 
true nature, ufe and end of his creatures. This knowledge I fup- 
pofe to ly feminally in, and to be concreated with the rational 
faculty of underftanding. Though I don’t confound, but di- 
ftinguifh between the faculty of knowing things, and the a- 
tual knowledge of them; yet, as there can be noaét, where 
there is no habit, principle or power of ating; fo there can 
be no actual knowledge of any thing, where there is not a 
capacuy for knowing: Which capacity comprehends femi- 
nally or radically that knowledge I fpeak of 1 Pere and 
which I call an image, only in fo far as it is a branch of the 
fmall remains of that natural image of God after which he 
created man at firlt. Our fenfes, therefore, and imaginati- 
ons terminating upon corporeal objeéts, can help us to no 
knowledge that we had not before in the refpeét above men- 
tioned. They only give occafion to us to know what we_ 
fome way knew before, or to dilate and extend the previ- 
ous knowledge of fenfible obje€ts we had, to new prefented 
objeéts of that fort. The fight of the object itfelf, doesnot 
help the faculty of feeing. 

The image of any thing abfent doth not help the irhagina- 
tive faculty, or power of imagination; it is only the objet 
thereof, and doesnot help the fubje@&: As little doth the fight 
of any objed help the knowledge of that objea&s it is only 
the occafion of knowing it. Thus the fun rifing and fhining 
docs not help any man to fee; only it difcovers itfelf and o- 
ther things alfo to the fenfe of feeing, and fo gives occation to 
the fubje& feeing, to take up the objec feen. Senfe and i- 
magination can give a man ho more fubjective knowledge 
than what he had before. Howeverreafon may improve up- 
on occafion of the new objeds of fenfe prefenteds yet our 
fenfes and imagination, in and of themfelves, confidered ab- 
ftraétly from reafon, can add no more help, and give no more 
light or knowlege, than it can do in brute bealts. God not 
only as the God of nature has given the light of reafon, but 
as the God of grace hath given the light of revelation. All 


partake 
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partake of the former, as fome do of the latter. Dr. Arrow- 
fmith, cited before, on Fohni.g. fays, * Licht is twofold, 
“* natural and fupernatural. Natural lightis either the light of 
“« the fun, thelightof reafon, or Re Bltae confcience. Su- 


«Cc 


pernatural is either the light of the word, the light of grace, 
“«« or the light of glory.” To bring in fancy or imagination 
as a sroperhelp to any of thefe, isto put out the light, and to 
pa arknefs for light. As we could get no manner of help 

y the fun to fee the creatures about us, if we were blind and 
wanted eyes; fo wecould get no manner of help by the fight 
of the creatures to the knowledge of God or f ixitual things, 
if we wanted reafon; by the help of which ate we can draw 


conclufions, fuch as that, Pfal.xciv.9. That, if we can fee 


and hear, much more can God who formed the eye, and é 


planted the ear. Reafon only can draw inferences or confe- 
quences from things propofed to it, for the furtherance of 
light and knowledge. Our fenfes and imagination can pre- 
fent nothing to the underftanding but corporeal objects ; 


which if the underftanding had no manner of knowledge of 3% 


: D : 
before, it could have no knowledge thereof’ after they are. 


refented. If the God of nature had not given this univer-.. ‘#¥ 


afcribe knowledge itfelf, even of corporeal things, to the things 
known, which are but the objeéts of that knowledge ; but 
can give no more help to knowledge itfelf, than the rifing 
of the fun can give a man’s eyes, and help him to fee it. 

We cannot have the image of any thing in our mind a- 
étually by fceing it, unlefs we have the image of it virtually 
and radically before we fecit. This 1 fuppofe will hold both 
in nature and grace. 

1. We could have no knowledge of God by the creature, 


if 


- 


ahs 


’. 1 
fee 3 
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if we had nothing of the dark remains of the image of God by 
nature, and the light thereof, which God hath given to man- 
kind, Rom.i.19.andii. 14. By the image of God here I again 
aflert that I do not underftand any thing fimilar to the Pla- 
tonick or Cartefian ideas, images, A paleh ob et or what 
they call intelligible fpecies; as if in the mind of man there 
were fome kind ofa figure or piéture of God, fo asthe know- 
ledge of God might confift in the knowledge of the mind, 
or of that idea or image of him therein: Which, as the learn- 
ed Maftricht {ays, is not to have God in the underftanding, 
but an idea of God, (Gangr.p. 208.) Nor isitthe knowledge 
of God, but the knowledge of what they call an idea or i- 
mage of him in the mind; which they feem to make the fame 
with God himfelf, as to his vicarious and reprefentative Be- 
ing; and confequently is infinite: Which is vaftly abfurd, as 
the fame author more largely fhews. But as the image of 
God is faid in {cripture to confift in knowledge, righteoufnefs 
and holinefs, exc. Eph. iv. 24. Col. iii. 10. fo, by the image 
of God, I here mean that part of it which confifts in the 
knowledge of God, and particularly that knowledge of God 


- which is natural, in contradiftin&ion from gracious and fa- 
ving knowledge; and that natural knowledge of God which 
¥ is innate, and imprinted on the minds of all men, which, as 


Maftricht 1a} avifes from the very Being of God coexiftent 


with the underftanding, in contradiftinétion from that natu- 


ral knowledge of God which is called acquired by the cor- 
templation of the creatures in a difcurfive, rational way of 
arguing from the effe& to the caule, oc. the forefaid natu- 
ral and innate knowledge of God, is what many, I fuppofe, 
underftand when they fpeak of an idea of God, it having be- 
come a fafhionable way of fpeaking. In this cafe I quarrel 
none about different words, when a isno different mean- 
ing. However, I fay as above, we could have no knowledge 
of God by the creature, if we had nothing of the dark re- 
maing of the iinage of God, or of that innate knowledge of 
him by nature, and the light thereof, which God hath given 
to men, prior to any view they can have of him in the crea- 
ture. 

2. We can have no faving knowledge of God in Chrift, 
till God reftore his image, by renewing us in the [pirit of our 
minds, and in knowledge, after the image of him that crea- 
ted us. If God fhould manifett himfelf to us, before we have 
his image rettored, we could not know him: He mutt firft 
give us an underftanding to know himfelf, 1 Yohn vy. 204 
We know him when he manifetts himfelf by the image of 


him 


— 
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him that he previoully gave, by fhining into our hearts, to '& 
give ns the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 4 
face of Fefus Chrift; thé Spirit of wifdom and revelation in -~ 
the knowledge of Chrift. Chwift is revealed objectively to ma- 
ny, that yet do not know him ; becaufe they have not his i- 
mage in their hearts: Chrift not being formed in them, and: 
they not being renewed in the fpirit of their mind, but per- yg 
haps having only an imaginary idea of him as man in their 
head, the god of this world hath blinded their minds, left the 
light of the glorionxs gofpel of Chrift, who is the image of God, 
foould fhine unto them. But where once his image is formed 
in the wnderflanding by faving illumination, and in the heart 
by regeneration, then, whenever this glorious objeé is anew 
prefented in the glafs of the word, they know him by the i- {y 
mage of him that was Peo fared in them by his word 
and Spirit, fo far as to lead them to, and capacitate them 3B 
for feeing and knowing him in that glafs. Not by any ima- ,.@i,. 
inary idea, but by virtue of the new creation in Chrift Fe- so 
on bearing his image that created us, we become capable ‘tg 
to fee and know again what he revealed in his word before, “x 
andto know more and more of it, or to grow In knowledge% BY 
according as that feed of knowledge fown in the mind is wa--g Vie 
tered with new influences of light, or renewed difcoveriss fame. 
of the glory of God in the word; not by any view or know- "aie 
ledge firft of the creatures. Charnock, vol. II. p. 438. fays,> Maer 
< Chrift never direéted men to the knowledge of any thing \23iRy 
«* butGod. Henever took flefh, nor laid it down, to make 73%, 
us philofophers.-—He was a Prophet to manifeft the:nameé * Say. 
of God, not the nature of the creatures. — Had thefe been 74am : 
neceflary means, the fcriptures had been full of natural Jf 
demonttrations; it had been a book of nature, inftead of Amy 
a book of grace. — |And {peaking of the creature} it can 
never of itfelf help us to the knowledge of divine things; 3" 
it hurts and hinders men from the faving know-: 4 = 
«© ledge of God and Chri. —— The intent poring upon red 
hot iron, or other metals, blinds the eye, an hinders it AMF 
‘* from feeing the fin, or other things elfe by it. Too much, 3 
«« intenfenefs in carnal wifdom dims the eye to fpiritual ob- 
s* jects.” : : eae 
From what hath been faid, it appears, that the knowledge 
of God by himfelf is the firft thing that takes place both in 
nature and grace, before ever God can be known by the 
creature. Only fuch is now the degenerate ftate of man 
funk into fenfe and among the creatures, he hath fo far loft 
the fight of God in hinfelf, that he is blinded with feeing , 
nothing 


7% 
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re 
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nothing but the creatures, and vain images of the creatures, 
by which he is ready to fhape a God to himfelf, after the i- 
mage of the creature, or by fome imaginary idea of corpore- 


al things, h 


God, in commiferation of this doleful ftate we are in, con- 
defcended to give us an image of himfelf. Chrift, the imaze 


of thé invifible God, is fuch an one, that though he be the | 


vifible image of the invifible God, yet we are not led by him 

away from the invifible God to a vilible image; becaufe, as 

he is the objeé& of faith, he is the invifible God in our viftble 
nature, yet, not the object of faith ashe is vifsble, but being 
- Mediator God-man, we may go to him without a Mediator, 
* becaufe he is God in our nature; but we cannot go to God 
without him, or to God out of Ghrift; becaufe Chrift is the 
“Mediator between God and men, and no man cometh to the 
::. Father ‘but by him. Nor can we fee or know God ey 
»' but in him, in whom we fee all the glory of God; which 
“we could not do, if he were not God: And we can never 
Bknow him to be God,, or God-man, by any imaginary ‘i- 
ws dea of him as man: Which 1 have fhewed to be directly op- 
fpofite to faith. A corporeal objet or. true body as fuch, is 
Bewhat faith itfelf cannot believe to be an objeét of faith, but 
S-mutt believe it to be an object of fenfe; otherwife it could 
¥ not be a true body, to be feen, felt, exc. So that to make 
Er fuch an object an object of faith, is moft abfurd. Nor is it 


By becau e by divine appointment they fubfift in themfelves, and 

fo are conceivable; yet the human nature of Chrift is no fuch 
creature; and therefore inconceivable without the help of 
«faith. Iris true, the human.body of Chrift now in heaven 


Fit prefented thus to the mind, being feen as a human body 
fubfifting in a human fubjeét or perfon, as other men are 
afeen, (without which view of it we can have no idea of it 
Meat all,) is thercfore dire@ly oppofite in the idea, to what it 


0) 


the true image of them. Therefore the imaginary idea of 
E Chrift as man, is fo far from being helpful to the knowledge 
F For conceiving of him as God-man in one yerfon, that it can- 

not be the remote occafion thereof, buta hindernate’ unlefs 


" Na — fites; 


aving become altogether vain in his imagination, 


» may be the object of an imaginary idea; but the image of. 


is'in reality: Whereas the image of other creatures may be. 


“God take occafion thereby to bring things out of their oppo- * 
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fites; ashe did light outof darknefs, life outof death, heaven 
out of hell, holinefs out of fin, and all out of nothing. But 
then this is by a law of fubordination and fubferviency pe- 

-culiar unto God alone; but not by any law of adjutancy or 
helpfulnefs, whether natural or moral, given to the rational 
world. . 

No man can fee vifible objects, unlefs he haveeyes, orknow 
invifible things, unlefs he have rea/on or faith, or both; fo . 
as by reafon to know them rationally or naturally, and by 
faith divinely or fpiritually. We know nothing, unlefs God, 
give us snderflandinz, 1 John v. 20. We cannot fee, unlefs «4 
God give useyes, nor hear, unlefshe give us ears, norappre- J 
hend the image-of any thing, fo as to know it, unlefs that /“f 
image be fome.way formed within us. How can we know oe: 
what or whofe the copy or image is, unlefs we know the o- »; 
riginal 2 Can any know that fuch a picture is the image of a ff 
“man, unlefs he previowfly know the difference between a \% 

/ gnan and a horfe? We have the general knowledge of the i- 4 

nage of a man, before we can underftand it is the image of: et 
a man that we fee: And we have the particular knowledge’ ¥ 
of fuch a man, before we can underttand that the image is Aa 
indeed the image of -fuch a particular man. Hence all the rs 
knowledge we have of vifible things by fenfes and imagina-»A& 
tion, is what we had /ubjettively before ever they were ob-- Fi 
jected to our fenfeand imagination. Therefore the fight of the’ ¥ 
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vifible objects we fee, helps not our vifive faculty, any more" 
than it can give us cyes to feethem. So far lefs can our bodily ” 4 
eyes help us to fee things invifible : Which, fo far as nature 
and grace go, can only be feen naturally by the eye of 4 
reafon ox natural underftanding, and (piritually bythe eye of 
faith ox Cpiritual underftanding } but not at all by the eye of ¥ 
fenfe, or any imaginary idea, which can look no farther than ~4 
outward vilible corporeal things. And asthe obje‘five know- 
ledge of vifible things can extend no farther than the /ubje-. » 
éfive knowledge or previous faculty we had of fecing orknow- } 
ing them; fo the fubjective knowledge we have of created 
things, cannot be phy fically generated or helped by the ob- ¢ 
jective view thereof. I mean, the object feen gives nohelp <* 
to the power of fecing, no more than itcan create eyes. Thus 
no creature feen or known can create or increafe /ubjective 
fight or knowledge, however that fight may be dilated 0b- 
jectively. It is otherwife, I own, with reference unto the fa- 
ving knowledge of God: Though he cannot be known with- 

out previous {piritual underftanding ; yet the more the ob- 
icét ig revealed, the more may the fubjeétive knowledge and , § 
; faculty | 
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faculty itfelf be enlarged and ftrengthened, becaufe God isa oe 


living and life-giving objeét. There is acreating virtue and r 
eves inthe objeét difcovered, and therefore the faculty ma hs 
¢ increafed by viewing the object; hence it is faid, Behold- fi 


ing his glory, we are changed: Yet ftill it holdstrue, we can 

knoW no more of him than he gives us underftanding toknow, fi 
1 Johny. 20. No light can give life and fight, but he who is f 
the light of the world, and the light of life, Fohn viii. 12. The 


light of the nagural fun cannot give us cyes, nor help our fight, if 
though it gives occafion to thefe that have eyes, both to fee FY 
it, and other things that are corporeal, which are the objeéts 3 
of fenfe and imagination. Nor can thefe corporeal things £4) 
. difcovered to the bodily fenfes,- give any proper bid whas- Fig 
@\ ever occafions they may give to the fight and knowledge of Ag 
i {piritual things; which only can be feen by a rational and 


Sa es 


| believing foul. Even though; while the foul is in the body, 

it doth not ad without the bodily fenfes, that is, without their 

prefence it does not; yet without their help and proper aflitt- 
‘? ance it doth; even as the bird cannot fly in the air without 
" “its body ; yet the body gives it no help in flying, but only 
; the wings. Its body would ‘rather hinder its mounting up, 
‘and help it to fall down to the ground. And no otherwile 
‘helpful are the powers of the body, when fuch helpfulnefs is 
afcribed to them as belongs only to the wings of the foul. 
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ee Since 1 wrote. what is above in thefe few pages, I am the ie 

¥, More confirmed in feveral of thefe things 1 have advanced, 

s: by having met with the following words of Charnock, vol. 11. 

2 p- 478. © Some queftion whether: there be any natural know- te 
vw» © ledge of God imprinted upon man, or the knowledge of = # 

! “any one thing planted in him; but, as he grows up (fay 4 
* € they) he acquires aknowledge of things, fromthe objcéts Bi 
> © of fenfe, and improvement of them by the underftanding — f; 

«© he is endued with, and, making deduétions and conclufi- 4] 


ons by the help of reafon, arrives to the apprehenfion otf uF 
things. Yetthis knowledge of God may be called natural; 
becaufe, by the view of the vifible things in the world, fib 
natural reafon frames a certain conclufion, That there is a i 
God, the caufe of thefe excellencies he feesinthe creatures. iH 
But the f{cripture feems to intimate a notion of God in the 
minds of men, Rom.i.19. That which may be known of 
God, is manifeft in them; for God hath fhewed it unto them ; 
a notion within, an excitation of it by’ objects without ; 
that there is an internal light which doth manifeft him, as 
well as an external evidence of him by the creatures. But, 
whether this bé the import of this {cripture or no, mott 
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*“ underftand no more by manifeft in them, than manifett to 
them, Yet, fince there is a lawof nature in men, which 
is the rule of the excufings or accufings of confcience, in 
regard of which they are faid to be a law to them/elves, 
“© Rom.ii. 14. and the work of the law {aid to be written in 
os their hearts; the notion of a fuperior power, to which man 
“* is accountable for his aétions, muft be as natural as that; jj 
** becaufe it is the foundation of the actings of confcience; % 
“and the fuperftructure, being from an implanted light, is “J 
not liketo be without afoundation of the fame kind. To 
what purpofe fhould confcience accufe, if there were nota 
fupreme being, under whofe cenfure fuch actions did fall? 
And, fince the Heathens had a natural fentiment, that the 4 
extravagancies they were guilty of, were worthy of death f % 
Rom. 1. 32. they muft therefore have as natural a fenti- 
ment, that there was a judge of abfolute power to infli& 
that death upon them, which their own confclences told ‘rg 
them they were worthy of.—The notion of a God feemsto : 
me to be as natural, as that law of naturk, and thofe mo-~» 
tions of confcience. And though this was more clear to 
man at his creation, and while he remained in a ftate of 
innocence, yet it is not blotted out of the mind of man. 3 
—All the outward objeéts which we fee in the world, »% 
-whence we argue that there is aGod, feem only to revive 
and awaken that implanted notion, which lay covered with 
the rubbifh of the fall: For, upon the firft view of things, iz." 
with what eafe doth this fentiment rife up in our minds? ‘fm 
And nothing is more obvious, nothing more eafily enter- “9 
tained than this, that there is a God, and that this God 
isamighty, powerful and perfect Being. Whichevidenceth ».4 
that there is a fpark of it in the mind of man, which catch- , 
esthe outward flame fo quickly upon its approach, as the «f 
fnuff of a candle not quite extinguifhed, will fnatch ‘i 
and attract the flame of another which comes near un- 
«to it.” In a word, the being, goodnefs, wifdom and i 
power of God, are manifeft, not only outwardly by the 
works of creation and providence, but alfo inwardly by the 4 
light of nature, Rom. i. 19, 20. and ii. 14, 15. fal. xix. 1, § 
2, 3. Rom. i. 32. Conf. Chap. 1. Sect. tt. “= 

Man, in his firtt creation, being made after the image of : 
God, had communion with God, and knew him in himfelf, 4 
and the creatures in him, and in order to him. But, when 
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+ Maftricht prodrom. p. 82. ——— Iftas omnes fx imaginis particulas 
fuperftites nobis a lapfu Deus voluit, ~ut fint velut femina, unde 
divina imago, per gratia reftaurationis,’ poflmodum reflorefeerct, 
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once man by his fall departed from the fountain of living wa- - 


ters, to cifterns that can hold no water, or from God to the 
creature; then he fo far loft the knowledge of God in him- 
felf, and knew no more of him than what he faw or could 
fee in the creature. Formerly he converfed with God, and 
in God with the creature: But now he ts converfant with the 
creature; and, abftradt from revelation, hath no other way of 
converfing with God, but in or by the creature. This way 
of feeing and apprehending God by outward things, that are 
the work of God’s hands, is become natural to man ever 
finée the fall. And therefore natuke’s teaching is moflly in 
this way, by the creature to lead to fome notions of the 
Creator ; having turned our back toward him, and our face 
to the creature. But, when God teaches favingly and effica- 
cioufly, in order to reftore that image of God ee we loft, 
he reltores to advantage, firft, that knowledge of God that 
we loft by our fall, and fays, Let there be light, and.in that 
light difcovers us to ourfelves, and gives us the knowledge 
‘of the creatures again in him. And, till we know God, we 
neither know ourfelves, nor any thing elfe as we ought to 
know. But, though God is the firft object of all fpiritual and 
faving knowledge, yet, in condefcenfion to our now lapfed, 
natural ftate, which cannot well take up God diredtly, but 
ere iil the creature reflexly, he comes as far down to teach us in 
| this very way as it ts potlible for him to do, namely, by al 
fuming our nature into perfonal union with himfelf; yet fo 
as that it isGod that is firlt difcovered coming down, and co- 
ming in to our nature, that we may fee him there in a crea-, 
ture. If it were amere creature, as I faid above, we could 
_ not fee God there, to any faying advantage; any more than 
we can fee or be acquaint with God favingly, by feeing any 
other creature, fun, moon, or ftars. ‘* Were not Chritt the 
«© eflential image of the Father in his own divine perfon, he 
< could not be the reprefentative image of God unto us, as 
«¢ he is incarnate: For, if he were aman only, however mi- 
« yaculoufly produced and olorioufly exalted, yet the angels 
«© hbove, the glorious heavens, the feat and'throne of God, 
« with other effects of creating power and wifdom, would 
«no lefs reprefent his glory, than it could be done in him. 
«. Yet are e no where jointly nor feparately {tiled the #- 
« mage of the inviftble God, the brightne(s of his glory, and - 
«<< the expre/s image of his perfon; nor doth God fhine into 


«¢ face of them. And it argues the wolul enmity of the carnal 
« mind againtt God, and all the effects of his wifdom, thar, 
«© whereas 
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“© whereas he hath granted us fuch a glorious image and re- 
«« prefentation of himfelf; we like it not, we delight not in 
«« the contemplation of it; but either defpife it, or neglect 
“< it, and pleafe ourfelves in that which is incoinparably be- 
“© neath it.” Dr. Owen on the Perfon of Chrift, p. 388. 
According to the new covenant, Jér. xxxi. 34. the firft fa- 
ving leflon that God teacheth his people, of whom he fays, . 
They fhall be all taught of God, is, God himfell, They frall 
all know me.—— But, becaufe oné nature was funk among 2 
creatures, and into flefh, and we therefore could not poilibly 4 
come up to God, therefore God in the perfon of his eternal — 
Son condefcendsto come down to,us, and become a creature, 
and is made flefh by an inconceivable myftery. But in mere 
‘creatures Goud cannot be feen favingly. Thoufands of agesg"ae 
have been making out this; He cannot be known, till hevi a 
himfelf come and fhew ‘himfelf in his own light: Which he #3 
does in the perfon of his own Son in our nature; and in ofr sy 
nature fo conflitute and fafhioned, as that it never was a. . 
mere creature, nor ever fubfifted but in that perfon of the 4 
Son of God, and is to be fcen by faith only, under the fa- 
ving illumityation of the Spirit. t 
The firft leflon, 1 fay again, that God' teaches, is,” God : 4 
himlelf, They fhall all know me. Light being the firft work “¥ 
of the new creation, as it was the firit word of command in: 34 
the old, Let there be light, the good work is not firft begun « 
upon the fenfes and imaginations, but upon the underftand-. 
ing; and, as Charnock exprefles it, vol. IL. p. 440. “ ‘The ¥ 
“new nature is conveyed by the knowledge of God and ''¥ 
<¢ Chri, Phil. i. 9, 10. Col. tii. 10. | As ignorance and er- © 
<¢ ror were the deformity of the old man, fo wifdom ‘and 
« knowledge are the firft line inthe beauty of the new.” For, 
fays he, p. 238. ‘© The underttanding is the original wheel 
«© which God primarily fets in order; trom whence he does fc-. ; 
«« condarily influence all the other works which depend upon ; 
«« its guidance.” ; i 
When God draws his image on a man, he begins with the 
underitanding, 2 Cor, iv. 64 As limners in painting begin 
with the eye, God, in forming us for himfelf, firft forms the 
eye, by which we fee hin, It is true, we do not fce him 
favingly but in Chrift, and we come to God by Chrift only as 
the way: But we miltake grofly, if we fuppofe it is mere hu- 
manity, or Chrift as man, that is the way to God. It is in- 
decd the man Chrilt, not Chrift as man, but Chrift as Me- 
diator, God-man in one perfon, that is the way to the Fa- ; 
ther. And thercfore he that fays, I am the way, fays alfo 
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inthe fame place, He that feeth me, feeth the Father. Sothat 
it is God come down in our nature, to make God known 
tous. And in this light only we fee light, Pfal. xxxvi. 9. 
_ Mr. Robe proved to my hand, that it is only Chrift as a 
mere man, yea asa mere human body, or a corporeal ob- 
ject, that is the objeét of an imaginary idea, fince that idea 
can have no other object; therefore he proves alfo to my hand, 
againft himfelf, That that which is the objcét of an imaginary 
idea, can_as fuch be no part of the object of faith, unlefs a 
, mere man could be the obje@ of it. Which Turretine calls 
facrilege in the Socinians, (Loci communes, tom. \1. p. 628.) 
Fides in merum hominem, qualem Sociniani Chriftum fingunt, 
%, fine facrilegio pont non poteft, Jer. xvii. 5. Thus faith the Lord, 
W:Curfed be the man that trufteth inman. ‘Thus Charnock, vol. 
m AL. p. 350. ** As Chrift isthe Son equal with the Father, we 
“« believe in him as God. As he is Mediator, we believe in 
him as God’s fervant, furnifhed by him with authority and 
‘ability. He is the proper objcé of faith ashe is one with 
the Father. If he were not God, he could not be the ob- 
<. © iject of trutt, Jer. xvii. 5, 7. Curfed be the man that trufteth 
© in man, and Imaketh flefh his arm. Bleffed is the manthat 
“3 trufleth in the LORD.” This LORD cannot be the object 
‘of fancy, but only of faith, Which leads me to 
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Shewing in what re[pects the human nature of Chrift is the 
> object of faith, fo as it cannot be the object of any imaginary 
S. adea. 


bear R. Robe haying again and again charged me with bla/- 
M phemy and herejy, p. 46, 47, 73. as if 1 had afferted 
in terms, That the human nature of Chrift is no part of the 
» object of faith, what he means by my having done fo in. 
¥ terms, L cannotundertland, unlefs he is ignorant of common 
, Janguage and logicks both,gwith reference to. what it is to 
fay things im terminis; that is, in fo many words. If this 
be his meaning, he knows it is a falfhood: But he himfelf 
, proves, by adducing my words, that 1 do aflert no fuch 
thing in terms. ‘They are his own terms, and not inine; for 
4 t mine are what he repeays thus, namely, Caz that be any part 
of the objeét of faith which is perceptible by the fancy of e-' 

_ very man, and obvious to aatural difcerning ? Again, Nothing 
fenfible, nothing corporcal, nothing vifthle, can properly be the 
14 — objegg 
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object of that faith which is the evidence of things not feen, , 
Heb. xi. 1. And again, That part of Chrift which is viftble, | 
was the object of fenfe on earth, is the object of vifion inhea- 4 
ven, and may be the object of any man’s fancy or imagina- 
. tions; but never was, or ever will be the object of faith, but 


as the invifible God is {ven therein and thereby, &c. 1am: 
content that thefe and other words of mine in that appendix 
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fome ignorant ‘perfons out of thefe dark chambers of image- ay 
ry, into which Mr. Robe’s doctrine, or any dodtrine of that <4 


perceptible M every man’s fancy, and obvious to natural dif- 's 


cerning, can 
not belong at all to the object of faving faith; inftead of ma- ‘ty 


f that is, the Holy Scripture, containing the revelation of his 4 
a ~ mind and will, made vifible, by being pat in writing. (2) 
mois word effential or perfonal; that is, C 
f §=6fon of the glorious Trinity, made yifible when the Word 
} was made flefh. | . 
4 I. Now as to the firft of thefe, the word of God contain. 
be = ed in the Scripture is, I aflerr, the only rule of faith, and the 
immediate object or ground of it; bur not as it is a vilible 
at: and material book, perccpunly. oy every man's eye when it 
is prefent, or fancy when it is fent, or out of the way; ¢ 
BK and thus the object of any mans fenfe that hath occafion to — 
iy Jook to it, and handle it. A Child, or an idiot, may be taken 
i oup with the gilded broads without, or the curious cuts within 
He it, or ‘even read the letters, fyllables, words, and turn over 
BEA tlic leaves of it, without being capable to fearch the f{cri- 
pt ture, or notice the fenfe of ir. In this refpeét 1 fay, as it - 
is a vifible material book, it cannot be called the word of 
God, more than any other book of the fame general nature 
i : with 
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with-it; that is, of the fame bind, bulk, paper, print, witla 
letters and fyllables of the fame kind, oat equally material, 
vifible and palpable by every one. In this fenfe itis not the . 
rule nor the object of faith; becaufe itis the objeé of fenfe, 
a mere creature, and the work of a man’s hand, whereii 
nothing of the image of Gad can be direétly feen, but only 
@ pieces of matter put together by human art. But the word 
of God is not properly palpable, materialand corporeal, but 
invifible, incorporeal and {piritual; therefore called the incor 
Mm -ruptible feed, the word of the Lord that endureth for ever: 
My words, fays Chrilt, are /pirit and life. It is Prppeey 
God himfelf {peaking to us, and revealing his mind and will, 
»,by this outward mean of his own appointment: And there- 
tfore he calls us to fearch the fcriptures, to believe his word, 
Band to take heed to it, as unto a light fhining in a dark place, 
me a light to our feet. In this light, being God himfelf mani- 
B.. felling his mind and will, we may fee light, and by faith fee 
@": the invifible God through this glafs of his revealed will. Thus 
83: the word of God do@trinally confidered, is the objeé of faith; 
@* not as it is a material book, for thus it is only the objeé of 
am fenfe; but as it is {piritual, invifible, incorruptible, immor- 
My tal: For thus the word of God, efpecially his word of grace 
Bw: inthe gofpel, is called, 1 Pet. i. 23, 24, 25. Ifa. xl. 8. The 
ay Weftminfler ee wifely fay, ** The word of God (which 
iv’ is contained in the f{criptures of the Old and New Tefta-' 
me; © ment) is the only rule, exc.’ The invifible and fpiritual 
S things contained in thefe fcriptures, are properly the word of 
am: of God, and the object of faith: For there we fee the image 
fai of the invifible God fet before us, and God, who is a Spirit, 
® declaring tous his mind and will in a way fuitable to his na- 
m ture, though by inftituted means {uitable to our nature. Thus 
@. the fcriptures, as they have fuch fpiritual contents, are the 
a word and mind of God, and ought to be highly efteemed by 
@. all that defire to be faved toeternity: But, as they are mere- 
» ly a material book, they are neither the objeé of faith nor 
M@¥ worhhip. And the negleé of this confideration brought into 
the church of Rome, and from them to the church of England, - 
@ the idolatrous and fuperftitious ufe of the Bible, particularly, 
m: inthat mode of {wearing, by touching and kiffing the go/pels = 
. Of which a divine writes, faying, ‘ 1t hath been obferved of 
#: “ former times, that, as the fuperftitious ufe of the Bible pre- 
a’ ** vailed and became fafhionable among people, the trueand 
4: “ proper ufe of it wore Ryne out of fafhion.” Ie 
is true, fays he, ‘* the Bible and images differ as to their {pi- 
- © situal nature; and fo docs the Sun and Satan: Bur, as to 
" OQ their 


Of nature, or God manifefted in the flefh. To snake the human 
os nature of Chrift as fuch the proper objeé& of faith or worhhip, 
me is juft fuch idolatry as is fordidles inthe fecond commandment, -: 
AD "The formal nature of which idolatry is a doing religious oe 
iy vice unto that which by nature is not God, Gal.fiv. 8. Where , 
BH se the Heathen idolatry is defcribed in thefe very terms, Ye did 
a  fervice unto them which by nature are nogods. The buman,:} 
Bh nature of Chrift as it is corporeal, vilible and perceptible by (4 
itt arevery man’s fancy and imagination, isa mere creature. And 
Ne God will not be a fharer with a mere creature in religious 
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Mi; whole or in part) will I not give to another. Matt 
1 


a ferve. Sce allo Deut. vi. 13. Zeph. 1.4, 5. God difcharges 
iM _ 
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“* their effe adarabile, ox their objefive prefence before the 
ae worthippers, there is no difference; forbothare creatures, 
“© memorative vicarious objects, at whofe prefence, and 
« through whom, God is adored.”’ “Thus.a divine ordinance 


may be abufed to idolatry, and become an idol. | Fallen man, | 


is naturally fond of vilible objects in worfhip. And, if Satan 
be on a defign to bring Proteftants, who have renounced i- 
mages, back to this way of it, what objeét can be Iefs fulpe&- 
- ed, and fitter for his purpofe, than the Bible itfelf, a vi- 
fible thing to be flipt in between God and the worhhippers ? 
To this purpofe fpeaks the author of The new mode of fwear- 
ing confidered; which he fhews alfo to be dire@ly contrary 


fo our folemn covenants, in favours of which he {peaks to’ 4 


faith and worhhip as fuch, but as it is, and becaufe it is u-. 
nited to the divine perfon of the Son of God, and as it is 


ie: the perfon of Chrift defigned and denominate by his human 


- worhhip and horiour. He will never accept nor approve that 
worhhip whereof any the leaft part is offered to it, Ifa. xlii. 
8. lam FEHOV AH, that is my name; and my ey (in 

1 IV. 106 


Thou fhalt worfhip the Lord thy God, and him only fhalt thou 
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excellent purpofe. But, leaving this digreflion, I fay, the 
word do¢trinally confidered, made vilible .by being’ und 
in writing, is not the objeé& or ground of faith, ast isa ¥ 
'  -vifible material book, an object of fenfe; but as it is a fpi-, ¥ 
ritual invifible thing, evident to faith, which is the evidence | 
of things not feen. Even fo, eS 
. Il. The word of God. perfonally confidered, namely, the,:& 
eternal Son of God, made vilible when the Word was made,* 
flefh, or aflumed our human nature, Fohn i. 14. is not, :a8y:i 
corporeal, and vifible to the bodily eye, and perceptible by>4 
eyery man’s fancy, or obvious to every man’s natural difcern- ‘4 
ing, the object of faith, but as, and becaufe he is God in our’: 
nature. And his human nature is not the proper object of 8% 
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all his fubjects, under the highett pain, from oflering him wor- 
fhip in, by, or through any mere creature; but only in, by, 
and through the man Chrift Jefus, who never was a mere 
creature, but is God co-equal, and co-eternal, and co-eflen- 
tial with the Father and Holy Ghoft. But now, the human, 
nature of Chirift as it is perceptible by every man’s fancy, 
and the objeét of an imaginary idea, can be no other than 
“a, mere creature: For it furpafles the power of natural ima- 
gination, to form the image of one who is both a creature 
and a Creator; or of an incarnate God. The human nature 
of Chrift is no human nature fubfilting, like other human 
creatures, in a human fubject or perfon, or by itfelf, and in 
gitielf, as its natural fubjec&t or /uppofitum; which can only 
Ribe the obje& of an imaginary idea: And confequently it is 
(no true image or idea of the human nature of Chriftt: Nor 
- can fuch an idea help, bue mutt rather hinder the right under- 
* ftanding even of Chtift’s human nature. For, though the 
7 underftanding (as Mr. Robe alledges) may inttantly forma 
@: complex idea of his being more than a man, yet, by the help 
P of fuch an idea, the underitanding can only form an additi- 
* onal confideration, annexed to what was the object of the 
, Imaginary idea; which, being no true, but a falfe image of 
-Chritt’s human nature, will not mix or incorporate with the 
true object of faith, the perfon of the God-man. Therefore, 
y before the underftanding can form a right thought or ,yiew 
g, of Chrift as tohis human nature, fubfifting in his divine per- 
@ fon, it muft neceflarily throw away that mental image of 
® Chrift as man, asa fpurious brat, and as the brood of mere 
@. natural and carnal imagination; that it may conceive aright 
m of a ery above natural underftanding, and far more a- 
B*bove all natural fenfes and imaginations. All this the under- 
@ ftanding hath to do; yet cannot do but by faith and fpiritu- 
mal illumination, by the means of the gofpel, and the Spirit 
, of wifdom and revelation inthe knowledge of Chrift. Chvift’s 
phuman nature, then, as vilible by the eye, or perceptible by 
m the fancy, is no part of the true objet of faith, but of fenfe 
cand fancy. That part of Chrift which is corporeal and vi- 
m fible, was, as I faid, the objeét af fenfe on earth, will be 
@ the objec of vifion in heaven, and may be the obje& of a- 
ny man’s any and imagination; but never was nor will be 
Mm the object of faith, but as the invifible God is feen therein 
and thereby, according to the fcriptures I have cited above 
jupon this heady. . . 
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| $ To this purpofe Speaks Augufine, De verbis Domini, homil. 58. prope 
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The (choolmen of the church of Rome feem to be juft of 
Mr. Robe’s mind about the neceflity of a vifible or imaginable 
picture and image of Chrift asman. The reafon one of them 
gives for it now under the gofpel, is, After the incarnation 


though as God he cannot be figured or pittured, yet as manhe 
may. ** Alfo it was and is expedient to make an image of ‘ 
«€ Chrift; becaufe every oneis not literate, nor hath leifure to 
“© read: Therefore the fathers invented fome pompous pi- .3 
* ures defcribing in images what Chrift did for us; which @ 
may be of ufe to the quick memory. To whch reafon of ¥ 
«e the fathers, ‘* another [fays he] may be added, bécaufe } 
majizs movent vifa, quam andita: We are more moved with® 
“« things we fee, than with what we hear.” All thefe are 4m 
the words of a learned papiftj. Peter Martyr, who went? ™ 
‘far enough in allowing images, tells us, (Loc. Com. p. 152.) 
«© That Thomas Aquinas is to be wondered at, for iving % : 
«¢ this argument in favours of images, That God forbate the Wm. 
* Yews to make images, becaufe at that time the Word had Jam 
é¢ not aflumed the human nature.” And then anfwers, Quidy | 
. hoc ad rhombum? &c. Then he makes mention o ‘io. 
feventh fynod, (which was not allowed by the Papifts, and) am 
which was held by Conftantine and his fon; wherein it was sm 
decreed, ‘* That Chrift was not to be painted, feigned or fi. ae 
«© gured, no not as touching his human nature. And the te 
«© reafon is fet down and afligned, becaufe it is not poffible We 
to defcribe by art any thing elfe but his human nature. 
** Wherefore they that make fach things, feem to embrace 
the Nefforian error, which feparated the human nature # 
“ from the divine.’"” Whenabove [ fuppofed Mr. Robe’s dos 
étrine of mental imagery touching Chrift’s human nature to #% 
favour of Neftoriani/m, 1 had not glanced at this paflage, fo # 
as to fee my opinion fortified by the decree of fuch an an--#& 
tient fynod. But, as faith comes by hearing, not by peeing : 
any picture outward or inward, and as it is the evidence of 
things not feen; fo Chrift’s human nature, as vifible by thei 
eye, or imaginable by fancy, is but ey called the humangg 
nature of Chrift: Which is what cannot be feen here to bey 
‘what it is, but only by faith}. Arguments from reafon, be- 
é fide ; 
finem. ‘“ Perfeftam in Chrifto humanitatem adoro, quod 4 divinitate } 
‘© fufcepta atque unita divinitati eft; ut non alium atque alium, fed u- J 
© num eundemque Deum, & hominem Dei Filium effe, confitear, &c.’94 


‘ 


+ Ricardus de Mediavilla {uper quatuor libros fententiarum Petri Lom-! 
perdi, p. 90. 


} Formale relationis non incurrit in f{enfus, fed percipitur vel intelli- 
gitur fide. Moaccovit Centuria, p. 181, 
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fide what I have advanced, might be here multiplied to fhew> 
that that which is perceptible by every man’s fancy, or ob- 
vious to every one’s imaginary idea, ‘can be no part of the . 
object of faith. . 

The invifible God, and he only, is the proper obje& of 
faith, or God in Chrift is the obje&t of faving faith; but no 
man’s fancy or imaginary idea can fee the invifible God, or 
God in Chrift, nor any part of this obje@, as it is the obieét 
of faith: Therefore that which is perceptible by every man’s 
fancy or imagination, can be no part of the objec of faith. 
The major is clear from many fcripturesy fuchas I/a. xly. 22. 
| = Matth. i. 23. John xiv. 9. The minor is clear from many con- 

* ceflions Mr. Robe hath made, That the objects of fenfe and 
imagination are only corporeal. Therefore the conclufion is 
evident, Thatthat which is perceptible by every man’s fancy, 
can be no part of the object of faith. . 

Again, That objeé& which is only corporeal, and no more, 
bE”  cannot be the object of faith, or any part of it; ut that 
a which is, or may be the obje& of every man’s imaginary i- 
»* dea, is only a corporeal obje&, and no more: Therefore 
he the human nature of Chrift, as it is the obje& of every man’s 
“~ “imaginary idea, cannot be the object of faith, or any part 
Bs of it. The minor is owned by Mr. Robe. But, if the major 
=” be denied, namely, the firft branch, That that obje@& which 
gi, is only corporeal, and no more, cannot be the obje& of faith, 
nv’? this is evident; becaufe that which is no more burt corporeal. 
Eis the object of no more but fenfe if prefent, and fancy if 
abfent; and, as fuch, is not fo much as the objeét of under- | 
ftanding, being of the nature of fenfibles, not intelligibles ; 
far lefs can it Be the objed of faith, the obje& whereof can 
neither be fenfibles as fuch, nor intelligibles as fuch: For to 
make things that can be naturally feen and underftood, the 
| objects of faith, is to turn faith into fenfe and fancy, and to 
deftroy the nature of faith, which is the evidence of things not 
[een nor underftood}. The human nature of Chrift, as exift- 
‘ing in his divine perfon, is the objeé& of faith: And therefore 
is, and fince its formation ftill was more than hwman nature, 

namely, 

+ Clavis artis Lulliane, p. 41. Ne igitur concedamus illud effe verum quod 
fenfui vel intelle€tui repugnat, exceptis articulis fidei; qui quidem non 
{unt contra, fed fupra rationem. é 
S Ars magna Lullii, p. 457. Suppofito quod intelleftus poffit intelligere 
de Deo ea qua per fidem poteft credere, fides quidem deftrueretur. ; 
Quid eft fides? Ad quod refpondendum eft, qudd ipfa eft virtus a Deo 
data, ut per ipfam credamus id quod < cam intelligere non poffiumus, 
—————Quare eft fides? Et eft refpondendum, qudd ipfa eft, ut intelle- 
tus per cam poflit credere id quod per {cipfum non poteft intelligere. 
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namely, human nature exiting fupernatyrally ; which cannot 
be underftood ; ‘and therefore mult, asan object of faith, be 
believed, (viz. the effe perfona.) Whereas that part which 
is fuppofed to be aitertoad and of which we can form an 
imagination, (viz. the ef /ubftantia, or) the human nature, 
cannot as fuch be the objeét of faith, but of fenfe, or vifion, 
or fancy; as is faid above. (2.) If the other branch of the 
‘major be denied, viz. that it can be no part of the object of 
faith; this I prove thus. Chrift, the objeé& of faving faith, 
is only one undivided and indivifible obje&: Therefore that 

~ corporeal objeét of fancy can be no part of the obje& of  - 
faith, That Chrift, the objeé of faving faith, is an undivi- g@ 
ded and indivifible obje& that cannot confift of, nor be di- {8% 
vided into parts, 1 have already proven above. Though he '% : 
hath two diftin@& natures, yet they do not fublift feparately, i 
but jointly in one and the fame divine perfon of Chrift. And . 3 
therefore as it is only by unbelief and vain carnal imagina- 4g 
tion they are viewed feparately ; foit is only by faith that this > a 
lorious objeé is feen to be one, and one God feen to be in 3m 
ties a Ot ae oe ae 
' SeconpLy, I coime now to fhew, in what refpect moreenl 
articularly Chrift’s human nature is the objeé of faith, fo'as’ bat 

it cannot be the object of fancy, or of an imaginary idea. It’. 
is fit to, obferve, that, whena perfon or thing in the abftra& ~4a§ 
is faid to be the object of faith, fuch as the perfon Chrift, or aaa 
M.. the thing that is underftood by the humanity of Chrift, that “¥ 
4 perfon or thing, being the /ubjeff, cannot be underftood to 
: Be the objeét of faith properly, without fuppofinga predicate, °¥ 
orfomething enunciate + or declared concerning that perfon. «\"% 
B orthing, orfome propofition, truth or record anent the fame. ae 
~ Therefore, when the perfon Chrift is fpoken of as the objet ' 
of faith, then the meaning is, Chrift as held forth in fuch | 4 
words, propofitions, truths or records, as thefe, namely, ay 
ah That he is the Son of God; That he is the Sent of God; That 
bia he is the Redeemer, and the like: For then faith hath a truth 
aa ‘or teftimony concerning him to believe; and lays hold upon 
MY his perfon as exhibited in that teftimony,: by receiving it, 
@ and (etting to its feal, that God is true, John tii. 33. Hence 7% 
® an unbelicver is one that believes not the record that God hath *.' 
mit given of his Son, 1 John v. 10. Again, when any thing re- ‘SY 
lating to-Chrift is faid to be the object of faith, uch as his 
human nature, then the meaning is, his human nature as ‘f 
7 held 4 

f Credere cnim nemo intelligitur, nifi quatenus fides cjus propria ad crem 
AM itu aliguod enunciabile terminatur ; ut recté docuit Thomas. Daven | 
ae get, determin. p. 133+ | ’ 4 | 
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held forth in fuch words, propofitions, truths or records as 
—thefe, namely, That Chrift is the Son of David; the Son of 
, man; That tous achild isborn, whofe name is, The Mighty 
God; That a virgin hath brought forth a fon, whofe name 

is Immanuel, God with us; That the Word was made flefh 5: 
That be was made of a woman, made under the law, made 
in the likene/s of man, and the like: Then faith hatha truth 
or teftimony concerning that human nature, that it is no na- 
tural thing, having any exiftence in itfelf, feparate from the 
. Son of God, but that holy thing which is called the Son of 
'\ God, Luke i. 35. faith receiving the good tidings of great joy, 
“That unto us is born in the city of David a Saviour, which 
. 4s Chrift the Lord, Luke ii, 10, 11. and confequently that he 
in is the true Meffiah, the true Chriff, who was the babe of Beth- 


io 


eGlehem ; which, however little among the thoufands of Judah, 
He, was juftly renowned for being the prophefied place of fuch 
Bh Hence the Chriftian poet’s faying, Sanéta Bethlehem 
caput eft orbis qua protulit Iefum. The teftimony of God in 
go, his word, or his truth and veracity, (asI have faid elfewhere,) 
eis the firft obje& and immediate ground of faith. Charnock 
pi yvol. Il. p. 1161. fays, ‘ The firft a& of faith confiders God 
tt “as‘true.——The firft language of faith in receiving the te- 
« ftimony of Chrift, is atettifying, orfetting tothe feal, that 
Sf Godis true, John iii. 33. P. 218. The sidering is firft 
R's“ exercifed about the word as verum, true; before the will 
‘© be concerned in it as good.” ' ; 

- Thefe things being premifed, the human nature of Chrift 
\ is to be confidered as the objeé of faith, 

: oe Firft, In all thefe refpe&ts wherein there is any propofition, 


; Re led the word of the truth of the gofpel, Col. 1. §. And in 
ar thefe refpects his human nature cannot be the objeé of fan- 


hey, Or of an imaginary idea, but only of faith; becaufe eve- 
avry branch of divine truth relating to any thing, particularly 
m. to Chrift’s human nature, is a fpiritual obje@& ; and, as it is 
®,atruth, is an invifible thing, to be feen only by that faith 
that is the evidence of things not feen. To this urpofe I 
Chave elfewhere fhewed, that truth is no corporeal aes no 
‘image can be formed of it in the brain, no not of this truth, 
&That Chrift is man, ot that he hath a true body and area- 
mat fonable foul: ‘For this and all other truths belong to the cre- 
fa? denda, thethingsthat are to be believed; but notto the things 
ma ithat are to be feen either by fenfe or fancy. It is true; ma- 
$#* ny truths of the Chriftian religion were confirmed by miracles, 
4 5 that were obyious to the outward fenfe: Yea a great pare 


of 


#. report, record or teftimony thereof in the word of God, cal-- 
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swine in the facrament, materially confidered, are mere: % 


‘ formally contidered, as fymbols of Chrift’s body and blood, . 


- faith, in all thefe refpeéts wherein the invilible God is to be 
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of the fundamental articles thereof may be called fenfrble truths»: - » 
confidered materially, fuch as Chrift’s human nature, death» + 
refirrection, afcenfion: All which the Apoftles relate as things as 
they were eye-witnefles unto, and which they faw and bare 

record unto. And we ought to believe what was thus con- 

firmed fo clearly and diflinély by the teftimony of fenfe; ' 
which is not in all things to be diftrufted and difregarded, 

$ohn xix. 35. Yet whatever was, or is the objec of fenfe, 

cannot under that confideration be the obje& of faith; no * 
more than founds and voices can be the objeét of the fenfe 
of feeing, or white and black colours the objeé of thefefe 3; 
of hearing. As the object of feeing is colours, and the objectof 4% 
hearing is founds; fo the objec of one fenfe cannotas fuch it 
be the objeét of another; far lefs can any objeé of fenfe ry 
be as fuch the proper and formal objeé of faith. Bread and be 


fenlible objeéts, and therefore nor the objeéts of faith ; but 42 


then there is fome fpiritual and invifible food to be found: wa 
in them for that faith which is the evidence of things not feenv ie 
Thus the human nature of Chrift, not materially or corpo- BY 
really confidered, but formally and Fgatdeeien, as reprefent~ 3 
ed in foe doétrinal propofition, gofpel-truth, or divine de- 544 
claration or teltimony, is the proper object of faith. There-,%; 

fore, : Sarg Nae 
Secondly, The human nature of Chrift is the obje& of -¥ 


feen therein and thereby: For, fays Chrift, He that hath . a 
-feen me, hath feen the Father, John xiv. 9. and fay the dif- :X@ 
ciples, The Word was made flefh, and we beheld his glory, <@ 
as the glory of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace\. 
and truth, Johni. 14. Now, neither in this norin the for- 3g 
mer refpeét can the human nature of Chrift be the objetof ¢a¥ 
fenfe or fancy, but only the objeé of faith. The fame thing 4 
may be faid of mental images of Chriftas man that Clemens ° 
Alexandrinus in his Adhortat. ad Gent. faid with refpec& 2 
to graven images in the worfhip of God: * Chriftians have 44 
« no’ fenfible images made of fenfible matter; becaufe 
«« they worfhip God with underflanding ; ” intimating, - 
that to worfhip God and Chrift by images, prefented ei- | 
ther outwardly to the eye, or inwardly to the anche is 
‘to worbhip ignorantly, and without underftanding ; and that 
jt is unworthy of Chriftians, that is, even thofe that know | 
Chrift to be come in the flefh; for they know he came not to | 
make that flefh the objeé of their worfhip, but God _ma- 

nifelted & 
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nifefted in the flefh. Hence alfo Laffantius, in his Inftitut. 
ad Conftant. lib. 2. aflerts peremptorily, ‘ where there 
» “* are any images, there is no religion.” And yet, more di- 
rectly to the prefent purpofe, Dr. Owen, in his vindication | 
of the animadverftons on Lux frat, p. 519. {peaking of Chrift 
as the image of the invifible God, fays, “ Chriltis the e/- 
<« fential image of the Father in his divine nature; inas- 
“ Inuch ashe is partaker with him in all the fame divine pro- 
‘© perties and excellencies, and morally in his whole perfon 
“ God and man, as Mediator, in that the love, grace, will 
«© and wifdom of the Father are in him fully reprefented 
« unto us; and not in the outward lineaments of his hu-. 
—€© man nature, Ifaiah lil. and liiii—— And what is all this to 
© your images, that give us the fhape and form of a man, 
6 and of what individual perfon, none knows? — And, 
‘«¢ whether it be the image of this man or that man, of Chrift 
F €© himfelf, or Ss0” Peter, or Simon Magus, he hath no ground 
S * to imagine, but what is fuggefted unto him by his ima- 
et. 8 gifation.—— God minds his people, that inthe great ma- 
“See nifeftation of his glory they faw no manner of likenefs 
i <e or fimilitude; which fhould have been fhewn unto them, 
Ye had he been by any fentible means or matter tobe repre- 
See fented unto them.” So fay L; the human nature of Chrift 
Sis the obje& of faith, not materially confidered, in the out- 
howard lineaments of it, which can only be the objeét of 
t fenfe.or fancy, or vain imagination ; but formally confidered, 
Be: in all thefe refpeéts wherein the invifible God is to be feen 
therein and thereby ; and confequently in thefe and the like 
' following refpects. . 
7 a, The human nature of Chrift is the obje& of faith, in 
@: fo far as the invifible God is to be feen in the marvellous 
Band preternatural conception and birth of it. And fo it is 
m. propofed to our faith, Lukei.35. The Holy Ghoft fhall come, 
atten thee, and the power of the Higheft fhall overfhadow 
© thee: Therefore alfo that holy thing that fhall be born of thee, 
4 > fhall be called the Son of God. Faith looks to the teftimony 
® of God in his promife of this wonderful birth, Ge. iil. 15. 
@ Ifa. vii. 14. and in his word declaring the accomplifhment 
of that promife, as he does in the oofpels writ by Matthew, 
| Mark, Luke, and John, and the glory of God's faithfulnefs, 
A® power and pity, manifetted therein. In thefe refpedts it is the 
@ object of faith, and not atall the object of fenfe and fancy. 
The imaginary idea of a natural birth cannot help us to be- 
—Jieve fo much as the truth of the fact, That to us a child 
is born, whofe name is, The Mighty God; Nay it cannot 
Pp help 


ae ) 
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help to believe, that in fucha place a woman brought fortha 
child. It is true, as the imaginary doétrine fays, none can; 
believe it without the imaginary idea of a woman and a 
Child: Yet oine’s having, the idea of both thefe can no more 


help him to believe any remarkable ftory of a woman that , 
brought forth a child, than a man’s having the idea both of’ if 


or; 


. . ro] . 
a mountain and a moon, would help him to believe that a 


‘mountain brought forth a moon. Nay fuch ideas help people 
only to know the materials that are the objets of fenfe. 
res hare knowledge all snankind have, that are in their wits, , 
-and have common fenfe. But this ideal and imaginary 
knowledge cannot BAe them to believe any propofition rela- 
‘ting to hele materials to be a truth or falfhood, a thing -m 
credible or incredible. The formal obje@ of the human faith a 
of this, That awoman brought fortha child, is fome human te-"hA 
ftimony afferting it as a truth, And the objcé of divine faith’ 
relating to this myftery, the incarnation of Chrift, or his hus # 
man nature, its conception and birth, is the divine teftimony, 4 
afferting this truth, That a virgin did conceive and bring: 
, + forth a fon, whofe name is called Immanuel, God .with use 
\Of this bleffed wonderful incarnation of the Son of God,and‘ 
the defign of it, fome of the ancient fathers write very fweetly 
whofe words quoted hy Davenant in Col. p. 250. may be thus: 
tranflated from the Latin. Irenaus fays,“ How can the Ebjionites Sam 
« be faved, if he be not God who wrought their -falvation§ 
«© on the earth? And how fhall man come to God, if God» 
«© do not come to man?” Athanafius ays,“ If Chrift had am 
«© not een the true Son of God, man had not been firmly (gf 
<< united to God: For what a mere man has got, may: be“4 
«¢ Jot, as it fell out in Adam. But, that the grace and gift’ 
« might remain firm, God put on our flefh, thar through+¥ 
«¢ this might be given to us all fpiritual good things in fure 4 i 
-€* pofleflion.” Cyrillas.{peaks thus : “ The Word is made '\gae 
t eth, that in him,-and in him alone, the nature of man, ya 
*¢ being crowned with the praife and glory of innocency, 
«« might be enriched with the Holy Spirit, never to depart 4 
3 «<< thence now, as it fell out with Adam, but to abide therein Sm 
(ee fOr ever.”” The Son of God was incarnate, that human nature, @ 
- being pulled. away from God by fin, and alienated from the J 
life ad fellow of God, might this way be moft fitly reftored J 

to communign with God, and moft firmly preferved there- 
in;,and that, as Athanafins faid, our flefh, being of earth,’ al 
might not go to the earth, but, being joined to heaven by ‘¥ 4 
the Word that was made flefh, might by him be broughrto ty 
sheayen... This myfterious birth and incarnation of os ie 
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and the glorious rays of divine power, wifdom and grace 

thus fhining therein, 1s ‘ndeed a {weet object of faith: But 
there is no footing for fancy here, nor for imaginary ideas. 

2. The human nature of Chrilt is the objeét of faith, in fo 

far as the invilible God is to be feen in the purity and ho- 

linefs of it, Heb. vil. 26. He was holy, harmlefs, undefiled, 

and feparated from finners. “ The bringing forth of our nature 

 (fays Dr. Oqven on the perfon of Chrift, p. 134.) .in fuch 

© an inftance, wherein it fhould relate no lefs really and 

«truly unto the firlt Adam than we.do ourfelves, whereby 

«© there is the ftricteft alliance of nature between him and’ 

. f us, yet fo as not in the leatt to participate of the guilt of 

-¢¢ the firtt fin, nor of the defilement of our nature thereby, 

> mutt be an efteét of infinite wifdom, beyond the conce- 

' €€ ptions of any created underftanding. And this, as we 

».€€ know, was done in the perfon of Clirift: For his human 

- nature was never in Adam as his reprefentative 5 nor was 

i <€ he comprifed in the covenant wherein he ftood: For he 


Be ett derived it legally, only from and after the firft promife, 
p< when Adam ceafed to be a common head. Nor did it 
Fy’ proceed from him by natural generation, the only means 
* « of the derivation of its depravation and pollution: For it 
was an holy thing, created inthe womb of the virgin by 
B: «« the power of the Moff High. O the depths of the wifdom 
.. «* and knowledge of God!” Here then ts a view of the hu- 
i ‘man nature of Chrift that can only be feen by faith,- but by 
no imaginary idea. 
jee 32 The human nature of Chritt is the obje& of faith, in fo 
' far as the invifible God is to be feen in the affumption of it 


a 


*' into perfonal fublfiftence with the Son of God. ‘* This the 
»£© {cripture exprefles fometimes attively, (fays Dr. Owen,) 
Ane ih refpect unto the divine nature ating in-the perfon of 
e.€ the Son, the nature affuming, as in Heb. ii. 14.—16. Phil. 
| as Ue 6, 7. fometimes paffively, with refpea& unto the human. 
pes nature of Chrift, the nature a/fumed, John i. xtv. Gal. iv. 
eee 4. Rom. i. 3. This is the foundation of the divine relation 
r.f* between the Son of God and the man Chrift. We can on- 
te ly adore the myfterious nature of it.” Fulgentius, cited by 
' Davenant, fays, Hoc Deus in nobis falvavit, quod pro nobis: 
B' fufcepit ; ex illam naturam participem fecit falutis, quam a: 
iS conjunxit: God faves that in us, which he took on him for 
AS 5 and he madethat nature a partaker of falvation, which he 
SE united to himfelf. Hence | fhall open this myftery a little far-, 
B- ther in the following words. Chrift, the eternal Word, was 
made fleth; be took onhim foul and body, that he might fave | 
i a2. pa . foul 
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foul and body. He didnot affume our perfon; why? Even 
that our happinefs might ftand in his perfon, and not in ours; ¥. 
‘that no man might glory in himfelf, or in his own perfon, «4 
but only in the Lord; and that he might be all in all. Chvift’ 4 
faves indeed our perfons, but in a myfterious way; not by > 
Affuming our perfonality,’ or by becoming a human perfon, 
but by receiving that which conftitutes our human peffonality 
tinto his divine perfonality. Soul and body unite conftiture 
a human perfon. But though human nature in us ts a human |. 
perfon, and Chrift aflumed our human nature; yet our hu- 3 
man nature in Chrift is not a human perfon; otherwife he 4 
would have two perfons: But the two vine natures inhim “4 
are but one perfon. O myftery of myfteries! He faves our 1g 
nature, and thereby our perfons, by afluming our nature, ¥ 
not our perfon ; an thus eee our nature, not inour perfon, (am 
but in his own divine perfon, to which he perfonally united +4 
our nature only; that our nature in him might have no hu- 3m 


aa : 
man perfonality ; and that thus the falvation of our perfons ., 


. ve, 
might not be owing to a human perfon, but to adivine one 5 32g 
nor toman, but only toGod; nay, nor to our nature in God, 44 
which was the ixftrament, but to God in our nature, who is 
the agent: Thatis, itis owing to the perfon God-man, whofe: 
humanity is ‘no perfon, and whofe perfonality is the fecond 
perfon of the glorious Trinity. From what is faid, it is the & 
cafier to ‘anfwer this queftion, ‘How he faves all that he af." 
duméd, When he did not affume our perfon, but our nature? 
For he aflumed our whole human nature, foul and body, and’: 
fo afltined that which conttitutes a perfon inus, butnot in #am 
him: Therefore, by faving our nature, he faves our perfons$ “iy 
Gecaufe in us our nature is infeparable from our ‘perfon. ‘But ie = 
ii Chrift ‘they are feparate; becaufe, had they beenunitéd in '% 
him, that is, had he affumed our nature and perfon both, he ‘4 
had faved neither of them; becaufe he would have been but * 
a fingle human perfon, not related to God as_he is, nor e- _ 
Nei Bahar to the whole human race, as now he is, when, 
bya fuming our nature, the fecond Adam is as fib to all 4 
mankind as the firft Adam Was. Had he Aflumed our per- 2 
fon, that perfon, being but a ‘huiman perfon, had been un- 
able to fave us; for his blood had ‘not been the blood ‘of ’ # 
God. Had'he affifmicd’our perfon, he could have but faved 
that perfoh, ‘or behoved to have had two perfons, a weak 
and a ftrong'one, and'out falvation behoved to be owing 
Both to God ahd tofthan. But God tever laid our help upon 
‘two pérfons, ‘but upon one that is mighty, Pfal. Ixxxix. 19. 
‘') Tim. ii.’ 5. The Son'of God therefore aflumed our human 
j nature 


aa 
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nature into the fame perfonality with himfelf, that he might 
. fave our nature, and thereby our perfons; not by afluming 
_ our perfon, bticour nature. Here 1s footing for faith and {ps- 
ritual underftanding. Great is the myflery of Godline/s, God 
madé manifest in the flefh. It tranicends all natural under- 
-ftanding, and much more all imaginary ideas. Again, 
. 4 The human inature of Chriit is the object of faith, as 
the invilible God is to be feen in the union of it with his di- - 
. vine nature in the fame perfon. This follows upon the af- 
fumption juft now mentioned, and is called the Aypoftatical 
union. This is included and aflerted in a multitude of diving 
teftimonies, Ifa. vii. 14. Matth. i. 23. Ifa. 1x. 6. Of this Dr. 
Owen, on the perfon of Chrift, p. 154. fays, ‘« That the fainé 
) © perfon fhouid be both the Mighty God, ‘and a child born, 
¥' is neither conceivable nor poflible, nor can be true, but by 
“the union of the divine and human natures in the famé 
a © perfont.”” —— P. 155. “ This, in the writings of thie an- 
.,** cients, is frequently called the grace of union; God of his 
free grace thus defigning and diguifying our nature. This 
is that peculiar dignity of Chrift’s human nature, wherein =, 4 
no creature is participant, nor ever fhall be unto eternity. f 
— The glorious meetnefs and ability of the perfon of 
Chrift for and unto all the a&s of his Mediatory office, 
flows froin this union of his natures in the fame perfon; 
: without which not one of them could be performed to thé _ 
* £© benefit of -the church, ec.” P. 156. “ The human,na- | 
© ture of Chrift hath no perfonal fubfiftence of its own, but *® 4H 
© by union to the perton of the Son of God. With refpet 
¥ *€ unto this union, the name of Chrift is called Wonderful, 
-:®*® as that which hath the pre-eminence in all the effects of 
:-' € diyiné wifdom.”’ —P. 158. “°The honour that is due un- 
- & +6 theSon of God, is divine, religious, or the owning of 
J” e« all effential divine properties in him, witha due fubjecti- 
«on of foul untohimthereon. But to give this honour un- 
+ «& to the man Chrift Jefus, without a fuppofition of the fub- 
Pe<e ence of his human ‘nature in the perfon of the Son of 
<. God, and folely on that account, is highly idolatrous.”” 
Hence the imaginary idea of Chrift as man cannot belong 
unto, or apprehend any thing of the objec of faith; becaufe, 
as I have fhewed before, this manner of the fubfittence of 
Chrift’s human nature is infinitely above the underftanding 
of all mere creatures. ‘And to make it the object of fancy, 
~ Is 
+ Unio naturaruin’Chrifti nobis eft incdinptchenfibilis ; ‘quia unio eft 
rei finite cum infinita. Et fi unto inter Chriftum & ecclefiam nobis eft 
incoinprehenfibilis, multo mijushocmyferium. Maccov, regule, Pp. t2S- 
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isto make it nothing but an idolatrous piéture. Fancy can ) 
fuppofe no fuch fubfittence: And therefore to make the ob-. 
ject of fancy here, the object of faith in any refpect, mutt 
be with a witnefs highly idolatrous. ‘ The divine nature as 
¥ in that perfon (fays Dr. Owen, ubi fupra, p. 159.) istts | ; 
Lae fuppofitum., In itfelf it isavurdsa7@- that which hath not 

a fubfiftence of its own, which fhould give it individuati- ‘4 
on, and diftin&tion from the fame nature in any other per-. 
fon: But it hath its fubfiftence in the perfon of the Son, 
which thereby is its own.” Hence, (fays the fame author, 
on the Spirit, p. 129.) ‘* The perfonal union of Chrift, or 
** the infeparable fubfiftence of the afflumed nature in the i: 
perfon of the Son, was neceflary and indifloluble,; fo as 3 
it Was not impeached, or fhaken in the leaft by the fem- gaw 
** porary diflolution of that nature by the feparation of foul ~"yf 
peo and body: For the union of the foul and body of Chritt', 
‘© did not conftitute hima perfon, thatthe diflolution of them® 
« fhould deftroy his perfonality ; but he was a perfon by the; 
** uniting of both unto the Son of God.””. St gee 
5. The human nature of Chrift is the objeé of faith, in fo 3 
far as the invifible God is to be feen in the unétion of it by. 3% 
the Spirit. ‘“* The firft unéion of the human nature by thes 4 
*€ Spirit was, when that nature, being formed in the womb “% 
« of the virgin by a creating act of the Holy Spirit, was in a 
« that inftant of its conception fanétified, and filled with grace: "y 
** according to the meafure of its receptivity’. And being}; ; 
© not in the loins of Adam morally before the fall, the pro+ “4 
“ mife of his incarnation being not given till afterward,. the 3 
<< fin of Adam could on no atcount be imputed to him: - 
*“ And being not begotten by natural generation, (as was “ag 
«© faid,) it derived no taint of original fin or corruption from’: 
«© Adam; that being the only ay and means of its propa-. °¥ 
‘© gation. His naturd was abfolutely innocent, fpotlefs, and 
“© free of fin, as Adam’s was in the day wherein he was cre- ‘ 
“ ated. But, befides this, it was by the Holy Spirit pofitive- 
« ly endued with all grace; of which afterward he was on-. 
“ly capable of further degrees, as to actual exercife, but 
« not of any new kind of grace. Of this we are told J/a, | 
yi, 1, 2, 3. From his conception he was an holy thing. 
«© But Chrift was afterward anointed by a collation. of ex- 
« traordinary gifts for the difcharge of his office on earth, ’ 
<« narricularly his Prophetical office, at his ee Matth. iii. 
@°- « and according to the words of the Prophet, Ifa, \xi. 1. 
@ = -¢ which Chrilt applies to himfelf, Luke ty. 18.” This fuper- 
eminent | 
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‘4 Vid. Dr. Qwen on the Spirit, p. 136, 137- oe. 
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eminent unétion or anointing of the human nature of Chritt 
by the Spirit, is the object of faith. The invifible God, Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoft, may be feen in this glafs of 
Chrift’s humanity thus anointed ; which no imaginary idea can 
fee. 

6. The human nature of Chrift is the obje& of faith, in - 
fo far as the invifible God is to be feen in she fulnefs of it. 
Chrift’s humanity was not only anointed, but filled from his 
conception. » He was an holy thing, radically filled with the 
perfections of grate and wifdom, inasmuch as the Father 
| gave him not the Spirit by meafure, John iii. 34. The Word 
was made flefh, and dwelt among, us; and we beheld his 
glory,—full of grace and truth, John i. 14. His fulnefs 
and furniture for our ufe is wonderfully aflerted and fet forth 


: to us, Col. i. 19. and ii. 9. It pleafed the Father that in 


him fhould all fulne/s dwell. And in him dwells all the 


Wa fulnefs of the Godhead bodily ; that is, in his perfon God- 


‘man. “But his human nature, as fubfiftingin his divine per- 


m -fon, hath all that perfeétion and fulnefs of grace communica- 


ted to it,which our created nature, thus fubfitting in the eternal 


; : Son of God, is capable of. And out of his fulne/s we all 


receive, and grace for grace. The pipe or conduit of his hu- 
;manity being infeparably united to the infinite,; inexhau- 


- ftible fountain of the Deity, who can look into the depth there- 


ae of 2) This fulnefs of Chrift’s human nature, or this human 


~ nature of Chrift in its fulnefs, is the objeé of faith only, 
-,.but of no imaginary idea. = 

<9, The human nature of Chrift is the obje& of faith, as 
1 .the invifible God is to be feen in the properties of it, as they 


mare recorded and aflerted in the word. 1 fpeak not here of’ 


Ts 


4)! his moral properties belonging to his whole perfon, by which 


Yr 


a”; he might be denominate a holy man, a harmle{s man, a wife 


man, a righteows man, a merciful man; in which, and o-! 


*, jther fuch jrefpeéts, he was the image of the invifible God, 
fully reprefenting to us the moral perfedtions of God, and 


*i wherein alfo he is the objeé of faith, not of any imaginary _ 


sidea: But I {peak even of the properties of his human na- 
« ture as fuch. And thefe propenics ayaa viewed two ways; - 
". either as properties that belonged to his human nature du- 
ring his life-time on earth, and before his refurre@ion, or 
thefe that belonged to it after the fame. 
(1.) There are properties that belonged to it, while he lived 
on earth, and before his refurrection; and thefe are either 
effential or accidental. Thefe thatare effential to his human, 
nature, and always permanent, are fuch as thefe: His being: 
prime 


a 
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‘a true man, having a true body anda reafonable foul; a” «4 
perfett man, having the whole human nature foul and body»; 
‘unite. Again, thefe| properties that are accidental or ad- ~3 
- . syentitious, o¢cafioned by his circumftances, ‘as Surety ina \% 
humbled ftate, and which therefore were not to remain, are 
thefe, by which he might be denominated a poor man, ina , { 
: mean condition ;a man of forrows, and acquainted with griefs, ° ; 
and of the fame infirmities with us, except finful; atempted Vi 
nan; a wounded.man; a man that was circumcifed when a "4 
child; aman that had his head crowned with thorns, and (m4 
his bands, and feet, and fide fea a mortal man; and, ‘“¥ 
for atime, what we ufe to call a dead man, foul and body “gi 
being feparate ; and thereafter a buried man: Where the, Gm 
denomination of the perfon is taken from the body, by an #% t 
ufual figure, a fynecdoche, of the part for the whole. Now, aa F 
mott of thefe properties, confidered materially, were the, 3a 
objects of fenfe then, and are the objects of imagination 5a 
now; and fo not properly the objeéts of faith: But, formally... 
confidered, as truths and propofitions laid before us in, the. 
avord of faith, they are the proper objeés of faith; but not: $m 
at all of fenfe or imagination: For none can/form in his<38 
mind the image of a propolition, or of any of thefe things “4x : 
that are called credenda, things to be belicved. It is abfurd ae 
and ridiculous to fuppofe, that any Jee whatfoever can 33 
be the proper objeét of faith, or a thing that can be believed, "93 
without fuppofing fome predicate, or fome thihg ‘afferted: 24a 
concerning that fubje&. Now, that aflertion only is the prose 
per object of faith, or unbelief, or is believed either to ‘be ol 
true or falfe, according as it hath or wants a proof or tefti- i 
mony for confirming that it isa truth, Theretore I faid, in + # 
entering upon this particular, that the human nature of Chrift 4 
is the obje@ of faith in all the properties of it, as they are "Y 
recorded and afflerted in the word. Now, this record, afs “#. 
fertion, or relation is a fpiritual thing, having no corporeal j@: 
form: And the teftimony of the invifible God confirming it, 
as with a Thus faith the Lord, is alfo a {piritual and invifible 
thing; and fo is the obje& only of faith: Which ftands al-. 
Jenarly upon the divine teftimony ; without which thefe things 
are not among the number of things to be believed, norany,, -® 
art of them, but only things to be feen or imagined ; that a fF 
is, objeéts of fenfe and fancy, but not of faith. Neitherdo 
“* thefe propetties mentioned, their being the objects of fenfe 
and fancy, help to make them the objects of faith : For: } \' 
though the believing foul cannot act in this prefent ftate 
without bodily fenfes, yet corporeal powers can view then 4, 
no 
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. no otherwife than as corporeal things abftra@ly, and thus 
Hvas objeéts neither of faith nor unbelief: But, as they are 
5: the objeéts of faith, or truths to be believed upon a divine — 
‘teftimony, they are fpiritual and invifible things. And, as 
* they are things not feen, they are the proper objeés only of 
~ that faith which is the evidence of things not feen, Heb. xi. 1.. 
, and which looks not to the things that are feen, but the things 
- that are not feen, 2 Cor. iv. 18. 

(2.) There are properties of the human nature of Chrift 
that belong to it after his refurrection, and now in his glo- 
’ vified (tate. “Each nature of Chrift (fays Dr. Owe on the 
et perfon of Chrift, p. 160.] doth jpreferve its own natural, 
° «eflential properties entirely unto and in itfelf, without 
MM mixture, without compofition or confufion, without fuch ’ 
44°* a real communication of the oneunto the other, fo as that 
7. the one fhould become the fubject of the properties of the 
im other. The Deity in the abftraé& is not made the huma-. 
2 nity, nor on the contrary, oc.” And the fame author, on 
the Spirit, p. 130, fays, “ The human nature therefore, how- 
as ever inconceivably advanced, is not the fubjeé of infinite 
BS eflentially divine properties.” Yet how far thefe are above 
pe the {phere of natural fenfe and imagination, may appear 
from the confideration of the properties even of Chrift’s hu- 
- man body now glorified, which were not the ge gaa of it 
i, before his refurrection. How glorious muft the human body 
-\of Chrift be, when it is to be confidered now asa /piritual 
sand immortal body! The fpirituality of it can be no lefs, how- 
“ever more it be, than that which will take place in the bodies 
"of the faints after their refurrection, fpoken of 1 Cor. xy. 
“44. It is fown a natural body, it is raifed a [piritual body, 
“vin refpect of qualities, not in refpect of fubftance. And 
. ver[. 53. This mortal mut put onimmortality. Ofthefe glorious 
,. qualities of Chrift’s human body, I fuppofe the Apoftle fpeaks, 
“Phil, iii. 20, 21. Our conver {ation isin heaven; from whence we 
“look for the Saviour, the Lord Jefus Chrift ; who fhall change 
ERour vile body, that it may be fafhioned like unto his glorious 
“body. Dr. Owen, on the glory of Chrift, p. 92, 93. writes 
thus: “ That very nature itfelf which he took on him in this 
L:* world, is exalted unto glory. Some, under a pretence of 
B' << great fubtlety and accuracy, do deny that he hath either 
‘© flefh or blood in heaven; that is, as to the fubftance of 
“« them; however you may fuppofe that they are changed, 
'«« purified, glorified. The great foundation of the church 
© and all gofpel-faith is, that he was made flefh, that he did 
« partake of flefh and blood, even as didthe children. That 
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“he hath forfaken that flefh and blood which he was made , 
. *-in the womb of the Blefled Virgin, wherein he lived and. 
e ‘© died, which he offered unto God in facrifice, and wherein 


6 


, 


ny 


vif 
he rofe from the dead, is aSocinian fiction. What is the a; 
true nature of the glorification of the humanity of Chrift, 4 
.** neither thofe who thus furmife, nor we can perfe@ly com- Be 
« prehend. ’ It doth not yet appear what we ourfelves fhall ‘:3 

tes much lefs is it evrdenit unto us, what he is, whomwe “# 
« fhall be like. Burt that he is flill in the fame human na-' 
ture, wherein he was onthe earth, that he hath the fame °¥ 
rational foul, and the fame body, is a fundamental article 
“© of the Chriftian faith. [It is the objeé& of faith, not of 
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. €£ fenfe or imagination: For] This nature of the man Chrift a 
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 Jefus is filled with all the divine graces and perfeétions « 
«« whereof a limited created nature is capable. It is not ‘BE 
«¢ deified ; it is not made a god; it doth not in heaven coa-'#A 
Jefce into one nature with the divine by a compofition 
of them, Ir hath not any effential property of the Deity = 


« in glorious. light, Igve and power, ineftably above them 
. © ally Bur ic is flilla creature.” Of the fpirituality, glory and 
immortality, of Chrift’s human body now in heayen Charnock * 
writes at large, Vol. II. p. 1093. 1094. Now, thefe pro-%;, 
erties of Chri(t’s glorified body in heaven cannot pollibly °; 
~be the object of ane imaginary idea; becaufe it can form <: 
no image of fpirituality and imimortality. Thefe properties, 4 
then, can only be the object of faith looking to thefe. invi- “4 
fible things in the glafs of divine revelation, fuch as that « 
' Rev. i. 18. wherein our Lord Jefus proclaims from heaven: 3; 
the immortality of his human body, that was once mortal % 
and dead, faying, I am he that liveth, and was dead, and, . 
behold, I am alive for evermore, Amen; and have thekeys } 
of hell and of death. Whence 1 alfo here notice, that none * 
of thefe properties of Chrift’s human nature that I have men- 4 
‘tioned, can Pe the object of faith confidered feparate from = 
his divine nature and perfon. Though the denomination of 
m the perfon fhould be taken fromany oue of thefe properties; 
m2 hby an ufual metonymy, fuppofe from the Jowett of them, 
if namely, his being once a dead man, yet it isthe perfon de- ; 
: nominated by that property, which faith muft and will have 
in view; though a perfow that could never die, yet it is the 
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perfon that fays, 1 was dead. And therefore, whatever pro- 

. perty of Chrift’s human nature beconfidered, whether as once 
mortal, then dead, and noW alive and immortal; yet fuch 
was the infeparable hy yoftatical union of that nature with 
his divine perfon, that Neve properties of his human nature 
were ‘and are to be predicate of the perfon; and cannot be 

ithe objeét of faith, but as they are related to the legit: of 
Chrift, as well as related or recorded in the word of faith 
concerning him. Thefe relations make them, the formal 
object of faith, This faith fees, that though ic was only the 
human nature of Chrift that could once be mortal and dead, 

’ and now alive; yet it. fees, who was the perfon that was the 
~ mortal man. Chrift fays, I am he. Whowasthedead man? 
My Chori fays, I was dead. No faving virtue, pce or adyan- 
ae tage flows from thefe properess unto us, but as they are » 
4s confidered and viewed in their relation to his divine perfon, 
a thus: That the mortal man was the immortal God; the 
Bs dying and dead man was the living and true God; the man 
#. that is now alive, and lives for evermore, is the Alphaand 
H Omega, the beginning and theend, which is,and which was, 
mt. and which is to come, the Aimighty, verf. 8. even the eter- 
nal Son of God in our nature. The human nature of Chrifk, 
then, is the object of faith as the invifible God is to be feen 
Fe in thefe properties of his human nature viewed in their re- 
s.{ ‘lation to his divine perfon: Which relative confideration 
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8. The human nature of Chrift is the obje& of faith in the 
We. actions and pagions, the doing and fuffering thereof, in as far 
"as the invilible God is to be feen therein and thereby ; while 
Bz: faith views them as the ations and paffions of the’ perfon 
ms: God-man. Here what was jut now faid relating to the pro- 


ae ee 


#.. perties of his human nature, ts SRSA SS to the actions there- , 
mm ‘of. The actions of either or both natures are the actions of 
Mx: the fame one perfon. Even as fometimes the properties of 
' ‘the one nature are a(cribed to the whole pexfon denominated 
~ from that nature to which they belong; fo, when the Word 
is faid to have been with God, and to be God, Johni. 1, 2. 
exc. and when Chiift is faid to have eaten, flept, wept, oe. 
sand fometimes the properties and works of one nature are 
; afcribed to the mee perfon, denominated from the other 
nature, as, when we are told the Son of God was made of a 
woman; God purchafed his church with his own blood, , &c. 
That the Son of man is in heaven, which Chrift fays while 
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yet his human nature was 07 earth, Johniii. 13. The manhood 
could not have aéted at all, if the r'oyog 12 which the human 
nature fubfifted, had been, or could have been quie(cent. Nei-— 
ther could the actions of the man Fefus been the atlions of our 
Redeemert. From the union of the two diftin& natures in 
one individual perfon it is, that the actions of each nature 
are the actions of the fame one perfon. Thus it was the 

, perfon of God-man who fulfilled all righteoufnefs, preach- 
ed, wrought miracles, fuftered, died. His divine nature did 
not, could not fuffer and die: But the fame perfon who was 
both God and man, did both fufferand diet.” God purcha- "f 
fed the church with his own blood; not withthe blood of an- -% 
other, but his own. Hence the merit of his obedience ; a 
hence the value of his fufferings. And to {peak of the doing, 
fuffering and death of Chrift as man, or, in his human nature, 
as if they were not to be confidered as the dying, fuffering - 


y 


and death of the perfon God-man, is to weaken and under- 
mine our redemption by him, and deftroy the merit and va- x. | 
lue of his obedience and fatisfaction. Now, that which is .% 


tl 


perceptible by every man’s fancy relating to this myttery, «J 
namély,’ the aétion and pafion of a man, isno part, no ypu’ 
no grain of the proper object of faving faith: For the ima- 

inary idea of Chrift as man, or inhishuman nature, doing, 
fuffering and dying, can include nothing of the myflery, me- 
rit or value of the active and paflive obedience of the per-' # 
fon God-man, in our room. This is the formal objeé of 3 
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faith, and, as fuch, cannot be the object of carnal fenfeand % 
imagination. In the gofpel-glafs the eye of faith only fees 3 
the invifible God doing and dying in our nature, fuffering, #¥ 
and Peaehi his own juftice in our room and ftead, as our :& 
Mediator and Surety. 2 aed 1 
9. The human nature of Chrift is the objeé& of faith, in J 
fo far as the invifible God is to be feen in all the ffeps of its 9 
E exaltation: Forthefe can be no otherwife feen but in the glo- x 
rious perfon of the Son of God, in whom thathuman nature 4 
; is exalted: And confequently it can be feen by no imagina- 23 
; ry idea, but only by faith. Thus, when Chrift’s dead body 4 
: 
) Was 4 
4 The Affembly’s Shorter Catechifin refcued, p. 29. ‘f 
} Maccov. diftint. p. 109. Communicatio proprictatum alia eft realis, ¥ 
} alia verbalis. Realis cft in concreto; verbalis inabftraéto. Hoceft, quod 
tribuitur natura altcrutri; hoc tribuitur toti perfonz in concreto realiter; | 
at vero, ratione nature a qua denominatur concretum, tantummodo wer 
haliter. Verbi gratia, Cum Deus dicitur proprio fanguine redemille 
4 ecclefiam, de perfona Chrifti hoc dicitur in concreto realiter; at vero ver- 
baliter de natura a qua perfona denoiminatur. 
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was raifed out of the grave, or when the man Chrift arofe 
from the dead, it was the perfon God-man rifing, and de- 
clared to be the Son of God with power, by the refurreftion 
from the dead, Rom. i. 4. When the human nature of Chrift 
afcended to heaven, it was God going up with a fhout, the 
Lord with the found of atrumpet, Plal. xlvii. 5. Go! in our 
nature afcending on high, leading captivity captive, and recet- 
ving gifts for men, Pfal. Ixviit. 18. When the man Chrift 
fat down at the right hand of God, it was the Son of God in 
our nature fitting down at the Father’s right hand, accord- 
ing to Pfal. cx. 1. The Lord [aid unto my Lord, Sit thou at 
my right hand. And when the man Chrilt will come to judge 
the world, it will be the perfon God-man: For God will judge 


the world in righteou[ne/s by the man whom he hath ordained, 


Aéts xvii. 31. and, God will be judge himfelf, Pfal. 1. 6. 


The human nature of Chrift then, in all thefe degrees of its 


exaltation, is the objeét of faith only, not of any imaginary 
idea; becaufe in every one of them the invifible God is to be 
feen;' and none of them are feen by faith, if the invifible God 


"be not feen therein and thereby: For here every aét of faith 
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isa feeing him that is inviftble. In fhort, none of thefe ap- 
pearances of Chrift, from his incarnation, or being born, to 
his exaltation unto heaven, which are, 1 may fay, the foot 
and the top of the ladder that reaches between earth and heaven, 
nor any of the interveening fteps or rounds between thefe two, 
as the doing, dying, rifling of Chrift; none of them all can 
be feen to any profit or advantage by fancy or imagination, 
or as they are human actions difcernible in a natural way; 
but only as they are feen by faith to be the appearances of 
the great God, in our nature, and in our room. On which fub- 
jecta Chriftian poet fings very fweetly in the following words. 
Ille Deus rerum cali terraque Creator, 
Me propter facra virgine natus homo eft. — 
Me geffit moriens, me, vila morte, rejurgens, 
Et fecum ad Patrem me [uper aftra tulit. PRospFRr. 


10. The human nature of Chrift is the objcét of faith, in 
fo far as the invifible God isito be feen in all thele profi- 
table ends and perpofes for which the Son of God was clothed 
with our nature. Many of thefe bleffed ends might here be 
enumerated; fuch as, (1.) That he aflumed our nature, to 
aflure us that this human nature of ours, though death and a 
thoufand changes fhould pafs upon it, cannot be utterly loft ; 
for it fubtitts forever inChrift. And came he down to dwell 
in it. alone, as he would do at laft, if we did not fubfift in 

death, 
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death, and after death ?-The Lord of life, and he who is life 
itfelf, would never dwell or unite with death, but with a de- rs 
fign to [wallow up death in victory, 1 Cor. xv. 54. Surely, — 
(2.) His wonderful condefcenfion in afluming our nature into 
his eternal and unchangeable perfonality, is not to be con- 
fined, in its end and defign, to the few fhore and trouble- 4 
fome days we have in this life. Certainly it is to reachto 4 
the urmoit bounds of eternity, even as long as the union be- 
tween the two natures {ubfilts in him, who hathan anchange- (4 
y able priefihood, becaufe he continueth for ever, Heb. vil. 24,-; 
The efficacy then of this mytterious union mutt comprehend 
in it a glorious ‘refurrection of the body, and an immortal 
happy lite to the foul; and fo to our human nature, foul and 
body reunited. (3.) He aflumed our nature for this end, , 
that all his feed, vitally unite co him by faith, may havea | 
fure pledge of a happy life and fubfiftence for ever, being re-— 
lated to him who abides for ever, and fib to him who hath 44 
been of old, and is from egverlatting to everlafting God ; who. B 


hath taken onhim our flefh, that we might receive his Spirit 5: 
which is a well of water in the foul, that, though deathis in# ‘ 
the way, runs higher and higher, till ic empty itfelf in eter-. 3% 
nal life, John iv. 14. (4.) He aflumed our nature for this 
end, to give proof and evidence of his good-will ro the chil- 4 
dren of men, and that, living or dying, we might always % 
have to do with God in our nature, an incarnate God. But 
I confine myfelf to thefe ends and purpofes which Mr. Robe 4 
himfelf quotes, p. 56. namely, thefe mentioned in our Larger %y 
Catechifin; whereitis faid, ‘ lt was requifite that the Mediator mi 
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; « fhould be inan, thathe might advance our nature, Heb, ti. 
t € 16. perform obedience tothe law, Gal. iv. 4. futfer and make .@ 
4 ‘ interceflion for us in our nature, Heb. il. 14. OC. have (3 
4 « a tellow-feeling of our infirmities, Heb. iv. 15. that we might # 
ie ‘ receive the adoption of fons, Gal.iv. 5. and have comfort’ 3 
3 © and accefs with boldnefs unto the throne of grace, Hed. iy.! * 


| « 46.’ In all thefe profitable ends for which Chrift aflumed 4 
| our nature it isthe objeét of faithonly. And hence the ima- a 
# . ginary idea, that refpeéts and reaches only to corporeal things, 4! 
i is the mot ufelefs and unprofitable thing that ever was brought & 
B ‘in to have any concern about objects of faith: For it is im-. f 
| oflible to form in the head an image of any one of thefe : 
; biefled and profitable ends for which it was requifite that the 

= Mediator fhould be man; for they are all fpiritual ends, and 
; fpiritual things, that cannot be feen but with /piritual eyes. 
%- = “Natural fenfes and imagination can look no farther here, than 


Hy fiefh or mere humanity: Which is but a knowing Chrift af- 
1 ber 3 
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ter the flefh, by forming a mental image of it; which none 
will believe to be profitable for amy good end, who believe 
what Chrift himfelf hath faid, That the flefh profiteth nothing, 
and that Ais words are fpirit and life. Hence, if we fee not 
divinity in Chrift, we fee nothing profitable. To view Chrift 
as man, or in his humanity fimply, is moft unprofitable, 
vain, yea and finful. We maythink of any other man as a 
man without fin. But to think of Chrift as man in the fame 
manner we think of any other man, is unlawful and finful ; 
becaufe he isGod, and ought tobe as much honoured as God 
the Father, John v.23. That all men fhould honour the Son, 
even as they honour the Father. He that honoureth not the 
Son, honoureth not the Father which hath fent him. Tothink 
of himas man by animaginary idea, or to know him in that 
refpect, is, as 1 have fhewed, no part of rational knowledge 
in itfelf, and cannot give Chrift the honour even of hisman- 
hood, but merely thinks of a human body. But, fuppofe one 
have the rational knowledge of his human nature, or of him 
as man, he does no honour to Chrift, unlefs by taith he give 
2* him the fame honour as God that he gives the Father. And 
r though as Mediator the Father is greater than he, who inthat- 
® ftation is God’s fervant in our nature, even the man that is 
-God’s fellow, Zech. xiii. 7. and who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God, Phil.ii.6. yet 

hence true faith honours Chrift in his divinity; particularly, 


es 


as the only begotten of the Father, Jolni.14. (2.) In the di- 
" vinity of his office, while it fees him to be the Sent of God; 
4 the fealed of God; the Chrift of God, anointed to fuch a 
, work as none could execute but he who is God, Fohbn vi. Go. 
B. -(3.),1n the divinity of his doing, or active obedience, in ful- 
B flling allrighteoufne/s, bringing in everlafting righteoune/s, cal- 
ledtherefore, THE LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS, 
Jer. xxiii. 6. and the righteoufne/s of God, Rom.i.17. (4.) In 
the divinity of his /ufferings, death and blood, as not only 
v fatistying to God’s intinite juftice for man’s fins, Eph. y. 2. 
‘but alfo meritorious of all grace, and making the purchafe 
of eternal life, Eph. i.14. (5.) In the divinity of his refurre- 

> étion and afcenfion, as Ihave fhewed above; and confequent- 
ly inthe divinity of his ttrength and ability to fave to the ut- 
termoft all that cometo God by him, becaufeheever liveth to 
make interceffion, Heb. vii.25. Lamay add, (6.) The divinity 
of his humanity ; as Auguftine {peaks of his human divinity, 
and divine humanity, becaufe of the perfonal union of the di 
vine and human natures of our Immanuel, God-man; fo as 
faith 


.(1.) In the divinity of his perfon, while it bebolds his glory . 
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faith cannot view them feparately. I might {peak of the di- 
vinity of his names, titles, attributes, ordinances, words and 
works. Not one of them all can be the objeé& of an imagi- . 
nary idea; becaufe it cannot fee invifible divinity in any of 
them. An imaginary idea, for example, of his blood, is an 
idle vain imagination ; becaufe it cannot view the divinity 
thereof, as being the blood of God, A&ts xx. 28. 

Thus I have fhewed in what refpe€s the human nature of 
Chritt is the objeét of faith cnly, fo as it cannot be the objet 
of an imaginary idea, nor perceptible by any inan’s fancy. 
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Propofed next to adduce the fentiments of divinesin op- . 
I pofition to this do&rine of mental imagery, or imagina- 
ry ideas of Chrift as man. Though I know none that ever: 
direétly treated on this fubject, and I know not if-ever any . 
had occafion to do fo till now, that fuch ftrange dodtrine is 
introduced and intermixed with divinity; yet there are many 
inftances of incidental’ difcourfes, (befides what 1 have alrea-’ 
dy given,) or occafional teftimonies in the writings of di- 
vines, again{t all imagery, internal as wellas external, in re- 
ligion. Some of the inftances fuitable, 1 think, to the pre- 
fent fubjeét, are thefe following ; to which I may add alfo the 
fentiment of philofophers ; and therefore fhall divide this 
chapter into two /feéfions, one treating this matter as a point | 
of divinity, the other as a point of philofophy. 8 
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I peGin with the mind of divines upon this fubje&. Dr. ; 
Owen, onthe Spirit, p. 151. Lays. The utter neglect of learn- 
« ing the knowledge of Chrift, and of the truth as it 1s in him, 
© is not more pernicious unto the fouls of men, than is the , 
« learning of it by uzdue means, whereby fal/e and mifchte- | 
© yous ideas or veprefentations of him are infufed into the minds 
of men. The Papifts would Jearn and teach him by ima- 
€ ges, the work of mens hands, and teachers of liess—They are 
<‘in themfelves fuited only to ingenerate low and carnal 
¢ thoughts in depraved fuperftitious minds. ——~ The apprehen- 
¢ fions which they can have hereby, tend but to the knowing 
« Chrift after the fleth,; whichthe Apottle loaked on as no part 
« of his duty, 2 Cor. v.16. But the glory of the human nature, 
«as united unto the perfon of the Son of God, and engaged 
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' “in the difcharge of his office of Mediator, tonfifts alone in 
.€ thefe eminent peculiar ineffable communications of the Spi- 
«"rit of God unto him, and his powerful operations in him. 
‘ This is reprefented to us in the glafs of the gofpel ; which 
« we beholding by faith, are changed into the fame image, by 
© the fame Spirit, 2 Cor. iil, 18. hr sig. Sa 
How far the human nature of Chrift, as it is the proper 
object of faith, tranfcends mere natural reafon and under- 
ftanding, and far more all imaginary ideas, is vey expref- 
fed, and further explained by the fame author, on the perfon 
of Chrift, f: 14. where he hath thefe words: ‘ The preven- 
© tion of that nature from any fubfiftence of its own, by its 
aflumption into perfonal union with the Son of God in the 
firft inftance of its conception, is that which is above all 
‘ miracles, nor can be defigned by that name. A myftery 
y © it is, fo far above the order of ail creating or providential 
© operations, that it wholly tranfcends the fphere of them that 
- © are moft miraculous. Herein did God glorify all the pro- 
perties of the divine nature, ating in a way of infinite wif- 
dom, grace, and condefcenfion. All other things were produ- 
ced and effeéted-by an outward emanation of power from 
“i God: He faid, Let there be light, and there was light. But this 
© aflumption of our nature into a hypoftatical union with the 
Son of God, this conftitution of one and the fame indivi- 
dual perfon in two natures, fo infinitely diftin@, as thofe 
of God and man, whereby the Eternal was made in time, 
the Infinite became finite, the Immortal, mortal, yet con- 
tinuing eternal, infinite, immortal, is that fingular expreffi- 
on of divine wifdom, goodnefs, and power, wherein God 
will be admired and glorified unto alleternity,’ oc. Pag. 15. 
* In the expreflion of this myftery, the fcripture doth fometumes 
« draw the vail overit, as rhareieel we cannot look into.—— 
‘ This glorious Word, which is God, and is defcribed by his 
eternity, and omnipotency in works of creation and pro- 
vidence, was made flesh; which exprefleth the loweft ttate 
and condition’ of human nature. Without controver/y great 
_© is this myftery of godline/s. And, in that ftate wherein he - 
vifibly appeared as /o made flesh, thofe who had eyes given 
them from above, faw his glory, the glory as of the only 
« begotten of the Father, The eternal Word being made flefh 
and manifefted therein, they faw hisglory.’ Pag. 17. * The 
« faith of this myftery ennobles the mind wherein itis, render- 
‘ing it fpiritual and heavenly, transforming it into the i- 
* mage of God. Herein confifts the excellency of faith, a- 
Kr * boye 
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‘behold, 2 Cor, iii. 18. is the glory of the face of God in 


ways Jaid this practice, of making reprefentations of him un 4 


love, is fo far from being reprefented hergin, as that the, 4 


‘its For no more can be Jo pictured unto us, ‘but what may 
_ belong 


“ fach as_no hand of man can reprefent or fhadow, It ts the 
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-bove al other powers and atts of the foul, that it receives: ’ 
allents,unto, and'retts in things in their own nature abfolute-’ ~ 
ly incompréhentible. It is tacyx@ sw Basmoue' vor, Heb. xi... } 
1. The evidence of things not fven; that which makes evi-" 
dent, as by demonftration, thefe things which are no way: 
objected unto fenfe, and which reafon cannot com rehend. # 
The more fublime and glorious, the more inaccethble un- at 
to fenfe and reafon are the things which we believe, the } 
more are we changed into the image of God, inthe exer- . 
cife of faith upon them.’ Pag. 1x. ¢ This glory which we 


Pree 


Chritt, or the glorious reprefentation which is made of him © 4 
-in the'perfon of Chrift. The ’glafs wherein this glory is re-' \% 
prefented unto us, propofed unto our view and contempla-’ 4 
ction, 3s divine revelation in the gofpel. Herein we behold , 4 
it alone, by: faith alone.’ Pag. 31. ¢ In all the revelations. 4 
sthat-ever'God made of himfelf, his mind and will, he al- ¥ 


der the moft fevere interdi@ and prohibition. And this he: x 
‘did, —-——becaufe nothing that can fall into the invention: :¥ 
and imagination of man, could make any other buit fal/e: 
reprefentations ofhim, and fo fubftitute an idol in his place.’..4 


being affected with that divine fpiritual defcription of the me 
perfon of Chiift which is given us by the Holy Ghott in. x 
{criprure, do feign unto themfelvag; falfe reprefentations of 24 
him by mages and pictures, fo to% xcite carnal and cor-, ¥ 
rupt affections in-their minds. Byhe help of their our-. r 
ward fenfes, they refleé& ontheir imaginations the fhape of. 3 
a human body, cat into pgftures andircumflances dolas+ ‘3 
rous or triumphant; and fq b the working of their fancy, 7% 
raife a commotion of mindfin themfelves which they fup- ire 
ole to be love unto Chrif, Bur all thefg idols are seach- 34 
ers of lies. The true beauty and amiablenéfs of the perfon ° 
of GChrilt} which is the fosmal objeé& and taufe of divine 
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mind is thereby wholly ‘diverted fromthe contemplation of * 


, ee 


unto a mere man, and what is arbitrarily referred,’ 
unto Chrift, not .by faith, but by corrupt imagination. The. 3§ 
' i ad a . 


hers of the perfon pied as reprefented inthe fcripture,: 
a tole 


confifts jn things invaftple unto the eyes of flefh... They are 


eye of faith alone that can [ee this King in his beauty. What“ 
elfe can contemplate on the uncreated glories of his divine 
’ © nature? 
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nature? Can the hand of man reprefent the uhion of his 
natures inthe fame perfon, wherein he is peculiarly amiable ? 
What eye can difcern the mutual conimunication of the pro- 
‘ perties of his ‘different natures in the fame perfon whiclr de- 
* pends thereon, whence it is that God lait down his life for 
us, and purchafed his church with his own blood? In thefe 
‘ things, O vain man! doth the lovelinefs of the perfon of Chrilt 
© unto the fouls of believers confift; and not in thofe ttrokes of 
© art which fancy hath guided a skilful hand and pencil unto. 
* And what eye of flefh can difcern the inhabitation of the Spirit 
© inall fulnefsin the human nature? Can his condefcenfion, his 
‘ love, his grace, his power, his compaffion, his offices, his fit- 
© nefs and ability to fave finners, be decyphered ona tablet, or 
engrayen on wood or ftone? However fuch pictures may 
© be adorned, however beautified and enriched, they are not 
© that Chritt'which the foul of the fpoufe doth Jove; they 
© are not any means of reprefenting his love unto us, or of con~ 
. © veying our love unto him. They only divert the minds of - 
“© Tuperttitious perfons from the Son of God, unto the em- 
Re * braces of a cloud compofed of fancy and imagination.’ Pag. 
¥-62. © The perfon of Chrilt is the object of divine worfhip 
and honour. The formal object and reafon hereof is the. 
divine nature, and its eflential infinite excellency. —Thofe 
: who denying that nature in him, do yet pretend to wor- 
© fhip him with divine and religious adoration, « do but abor- 
"© fhipa golden calf of their own fetting up: For aChrift who 
© js not over all God bleffed for ever, is not better. And it 
‘ implies a contradiion, that any creature fhould, on any 
€ account, be the immediate proper object of divine wor- 
“€ fhip, unlefs the divine efléntial excellencies be cammuni- 
.€ cated unto it, or transfufed into it; whereby it would ceale 
34 to be a creature.’ 
2. The fame author, onthe glory of Chrift, p. (mihi) 42. fays, 
“e The eternal fire of the divine nature dwells in the buhh 
«© of our frail nature, yet is not confumed thereby. God 
-€ dwells in this buth. int by the direction given unto Mo/es 
* to put off his fhoes, we are taught to caft away all fleflty 
© imaginations and carnal affections, that by pure acts of 
ifaith we may behold this glory.’ Pag. 46. ‘ To behold 
"it, is nota work of fancy or imagination. Itis not conyer- 
a © fing withan image framed by the art of man without, or that 
© of our own fancy within, but of faith exercifed on divine re- 
Wi: * velation.’ Pag. 49. ‘The {cripture is the only glafs wherein 
WE « we maybchold the glory of Chrift. Thisis the glory of the {cri- 
WM prure, thatit is the great, yea the only outward means of re- 
| Rr a * pres 
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Mg prefenting unto us, the glory of Chrift.” P. 94, 95. ° This is, 
3 | ; 
; that.glory whereot we ought to endeavour a profpect by, 
, faith; by faith, I fay, not by imagination. Vain and) 
_ _ foolifh men, having general notiohs of this glory of Chrift, , 
oN knowing nothing of the real nature of it, have endeavoured 3 
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to reprefent it in pictures and images, with all that luftre s 
; and beauty which the art of painting with ornaments of 2, 
, Bold and jewels can give them. Thisis that reprefentation -y 
a of the prefent ae of chrift, which, being made and 
Piceeiee unto. the imaginations and carnal affections of ,{ 
uperftitious perfons, carries fuch a fhew of devotion’ and 4 
© veneration in the Papal church. . But they err, not knaw- a 
© ing the {criptures, nor the eternal glory of the Son of God. 3% 
* The.glory that the Lord Jefus Chrift is in the real, actual a 
' € poffeflion of in heaven, can be no otherwife feen or ap- % 
« prehended in this world, but in the light of faith, fixing 4 
« itfelf on divine revelation. To behold this glory of Chrift, sm. 
* is not an abt of fancy of imagination, It does, not confift, Me 
* in fancying to ourfelves the fhape of a glorious perfon in hea-'.9 
« ven. But the fleady exercife of faith onthe revelation and Be 
« defcription made of this glory of Chrift in the [cripture, is: 
¢ the grand rule and meafure of all divine meditations there-, 
* on. Every To ee of a defire of heaven, and of the 
© prefence of Chrift therein, that does not arife from, that 
‘ is not refolved into that profpe& which we have of the .¥ 
* glory of Chrift-in this world by faith, is mere fancy and ¥—, 
.€ imagination.’ P. 139. ‘ Faith and fightare the two fpiritual 4 
* powers of’ the foul, the one in this life, the other in that 3% 
« which is to come. The objeé& of them both is the glory 4 
© of Chrift.’ P. 141. ‘A fhadow or image of this glory, of :4 
© Chrift is drawn in the gofpel: And tho’ itbe obfcure and et 
 imperfeét in comparifon o his own real fubftantial glory, 
‘ which is the object of vifion in heaven; yet is it the only Ag. 
« image and reprefentation of himfelf which he hath left and 3 
* given unto us in this world. That wofulcurfed invention / 
‘ of framing images of him out of ftocks and ftones, how. 
* ever adorned, or reprefentations of him by the art of paint- - 
«jing, are fo far from reprefenting to the mind of man any ° 
* thing of his real glory, that nothing can be more effe@tual 
© to divert their thoughts and apprehenfions from it.” P. 147. 
« When Chrift was transfigured on the mount, and had on_ 
* his human nature fome reflexions of his divine glory, his 
. © difciples that were with him, Were rather amazed, than re- 
* frefhed by it, Marth. xvii. 4. They faw his glory, but {poke 
* thereon they knew not what, Luke ix. 30, 33. And the 
© reafon 
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reafon hereof was, becaufe no man in this life can have 
a vifive power, either fpiritual or corporeal, directly and 


Lord Jefus appear now to any of us in his majeftyand 


bear the immediate appearance and reprefentation of them.’ 


P. ‘148.6 Thofe who dream of his perfonal reign on earth ' 


* before the day of judgment, unlefs they fuppofe that all 
the faints thall 
to bring ‘down heaven to earth for a while to no purpofe, ) 
provide not at all for the edification and confolation of 
the church. And how much more abominable is the folly 
of men, who would reprefent the Lord Chrift in his pre- 
fent glory by pictures and images of him? When they 
have done their utmoft with -their burnifhing glafles and 
s pidings, an eye of flefh can not only behold it, but, if it 
e guided by rea/on, feeit contemptible and foolifh, But 
“the true glory of Chrift neither inward nor outward fight 
can bear the rays of in this life., The difpenfation which 
We are meet for, is only that of his prefence with us b 


a 


are advanced above that way and means of the knowledge 
of him by the flefh, carnal ordinances of the Old Tefta- ' 
ment, exc. Therefore he tells his difciples, that it was 
expedient for them, that he fhould go away, and [end the 
Spirit to them, John xvi. 7. Hereon they had a clearer view 
of the glory of Chrift, than they could have by behalding 
“him in the flefh. This is our {piritual pofture and conditi- | 
on: We are palt the knowledge of him according to the 
flefh, We cannot'attain nor receive the fight of him 
in glory; but the life that we now lead, is*by the faith of the 
Son of God.’ P. 166, 167, 168, 169.,© This transforming 
effet from the fpiritual view of Chrift as propofed in the 
gofpel, being loft as unto any experience of it in the minds 


fancy and fuperftition provided various fupplies in the room 


to reprefent him in his fafferings and glory. By thefe things 
their carnal affeétions being excited by their outward fenfes, 
‘ they fuppofe themfelves.to be affedted with him, and, to be 
‘like unto him. Yea, fome have procecded fo far as, either 


© by arts diabolical, or by other means, to make an appear. | 


, * ance 


immediately to behold the real glory of Chrift.. Should the 


be perfetly glorified alfo, (which is only .. 


his Spirit: We know him now no more after the flefh...We'- 


of men, carnal, and ignorant of the! myttery of believing, | 
* (as it is at prefent derided, though it be the life of religion,) ° 


of it: For they found out crucifixes and images with paintings,: 


glory, it would not be unto our edification and confola- . “% 
tion; for we are not mect nor able, by the power ofany | -3 
* light or grace that we have received or can receive, to - 
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* ance of wounds in their hands and feet and fides; therein 
* pretending to be like hith, yea to be wholly conformed un-. 
» “to his image. | But that which is produced by an image, is 
% * but an image. An imaginary Chrift will effect nothing in 
r the minds of men but imaginary grace, &c. However, there 
is a general fuppofition granted on all hands, namely, that 
/  * there muft bea view of Chrift and his glory to caufe usto <4 
: love him, and thereby to make us conformable and likeun- 4 
to him. Bur here lies the difference: Thofe of the church 73 
of Rome fay, that this muft be done by the beholding ofacru- !¥ 
. © cifix, with other iniages and pidtures of him, and that with “J 
t- © our bodily eyes: We fayit is by our beholding his glory by’: 3mm 
faith as revealed in the parpale and no otherwife. reat 4 
to confefs the truth, we have fome who as they reject the, & 
~~ ule of images, fo they defpife that fpiritual view of the glory Ax 
+ © of Chrift which we inquire after.. Such perfons on the firft ‘3 
oscafion will fall on ie other fide; for any thing is better. .% 
‘than nothing, exc. If an idolater fhould plead, as they do_ 
‘all, thae int the beholding of the image of Chrift they find : 4% 
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« their affections unto him greatly excited, increafed and in- 33 
« flained, (fo they willbe, I/a. lvii. 5. inflaming themfelves with . » 
«jdols;) and that hereupon he endeavours to be like unto “4 
«him; what fhall we have to oppofe thereunto? forit iscer-. “8 
“tain, that fuch images are apt to make impreflions. on the ” 
©minds of men, partly from the readine/s ofthe fenfes and. “Ale 
“imagination to give them admittance into their thoughts, and. 


10> 


‘religious veneration; yet fome are apt, upon the fight of: pf 
- € them, to entettain athoughtful reverence, as ey would do,’ 444 
idols, e7és © ‘4# 


€ 
© ig a love unto Chrift himfelf. However, certain it is inge- J 
‘-neral, and confeffed on all hands, that the beholding of: 4 
€ Chrift is the. moft blefled means of exciting all our graces, } 
| a fpiritualifing all our affections, and transforming our minds +4 
a ¢ iftto hig Jikenefs. And, if we have not another andamore. ; 4 
‘t ; : 5 
é 
¢ 
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excellent way of beholding him, than they have who behold 
him, ag they fuppofe, in images and crucifixes, they would 
feem to have the advantage of us: For their minds will be _ 
really affected with fomewhat, ours with nothing at al. And, 
& £ by 'the pretence thereof, they inveigle the carnal acre 
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, ©of men, ignorant of the power of the gofpel, to become 
* their profelytes : for having lived, it my be, a long time 
« without any the leaft experience of a fenfible impreffion 
© on their minds, or the transforming power from the repre- 
« fentation of Chrift in the gofpel; upon their very firft de- 
‘ vout religious application to thefe images they find their 
* thoughts exercifed, their minds affeéted, and fome prefent 
_ © change made upon them. But there is a difference between 
© the perfon of David, and an image with a bolfter of goats - 
‘ hair; though one were laid in the yoom and place of the o- 
* ther. And there is fo between Chrift, and an image ; though 
‘the one be put in the place of the other. Neither do thefe 
* things ferve unto any other end, butto divert the minds of © 
> < men from faith and love to Chrift; giving them fome fuch 
l € (atisfadtion in the room of them, as that their carnal affe- 
‘© &ions do cleave untotheiridols. And indeed it does belong 
© unto the wifdom of faith, and we ftand in need of fpiritual 
+ ‘light; to difcern and judge between the workings of natu- 
© yal affections towards fpiritual objects, on undue motives, 
« by undue means, with indireé&t ends, wherein all Papal de-- 
. © yvotions confit; and the fpiritual exercife of grace in thefe | 
¢ ‘affections duly fixed on fpiritual objects. But, as was faid, 
‘it is a real experience of the efficacy that there is in the fpi- 
© yitual beholding of the glory of Chrift by faith, as propofed 
Renate gofpel, to ftrengthen, increafe and excite all grace 
‘ unto its proper exercife, as changing and conforming the 
~- * foul gradually into his likenefs, which mutt fecure us againft 
* © all thefe pretences.” P. 179. ° Where'light leaves the affe- 
_ t ions eles it ends in formality or Atheifm; and where 
© affections outrun light, they fink into the bog of fuperftition, 
4 © doting on images, pictures, or the like.” P. 190.‘ Wehave 
“no propofal of the glory of Chrift unto us by vifion, or il- 
© luftrious appearances of his perfon, as Ifatah had of old, 
ec © Chapovi. 1, 2, 354+ OF as John had in the Revelation, chap. i. 
sf ver fi 13, 14, 15, 16. We need it not; it would be of no advan- 
w ¢ tage to us: For, as to the aflurance of faith, we have a word 
3. Of prophecy more ufeful to us than a voice from heaven, 
oe Pet.i. 17,18, 19, ec. And as we have no fuch external © 
«© propofals of his glory unto us in vifions, fo neither have we 
fF: © any new revelation of him by immediate infpiration. We 
‘can fee nothing of it, know nothing of it, but what is pro-- 
© pofed unto us in fcripture ; and that as it is propofed, oc.’; 
Pp. 192. Some fuppofe, that by chopping, gilding and paint. ' 
«ing they can make any image of Chrift that fhall perfeatly ” - 
© reprefent him to their fenles and carnal affections from’ + 
’ ‘head ~ 
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* head to foot. But they feedon afhes, andthave a lie in their |), 
“. ‘right hand.  Jefus, Chrift is evidently crucified before our ie * 
- © eyes in the {cripture, Gal. iii. 1. fo alfo is he evidently exalt-.". 
* ed and glorified therein. And it isthe wifdom of faith, ‘to | 
© gather into one thefe parcelled defcriptions that are given — 
© of him, that they may be the objeé of its view and con-~ 
* templation.’ ss Dora 
Somewhat fimilar to the paflages above, are the words of * 
Burge/s in his Spiritual Refinings, p. 279. fhewing how much to. 
be fufpedted that religion is that affeéts the fenfes and 1ma- 
ginations, and touches-the affcétions, without duly enlight- 
ening the mind. « What can be thought the} reafon [ays 
‘: he] of fo many apoftates from the hopeful beginnings of - 3 
‘grace which feemed i many, but this: Only their affedti+ . % 
k | © ons were wrought upon; they had great grief, great fear. a 
~ © and terror upon their confciences, but little, or very weak, 34 
* workings upon their judgments. Therefore -we Minifters,*.# 
< of God think not this any ‘fuch great matter to ftir up in, , 
* rou new, griefs, new forrows, new fears. Alas! this was ,: 
.  * ter will foon be dried up. —— Fear all thefe affeétions of, '% 
_~ © grief, and forrow, and terror that are in thee; being but af-, .’% 
* fedtions, ‘and not the fruit of an enlightened judgment, will , 73 
« quickly vanifh away: Andas rotten fruit falls to the grourid,;: 
.: © before it is ripe, re will all thefe afteétions decay, before 
F, © they come to any maturity, that flow not from a fanétifi- ’ 
~ © ed underftanding. Divines fay, God begins orderly; he... 
* firlt works in the underftanding, and by that moves and “x 
* excites the affections: But the devil, lie firft moves the afs 
© fections, and by them he perverteth and corrupteth the uns: 
€ derftanding. Thus he propounded to Eve what was good’. 
“to the eye, and pleafant to the tafte, thereby to enfnare ther, 
« affections; and by that means blinded her judgment. There- 
«fore the Apoftle commands Timothy to reprove with all.) ‘3 
« dottrine, 2 Tim.iy. 2. To make men afraid andj tremble‘; 
* about fin, when by good and found do@trine they are not \\J 
« informed of the foulnefs and guilt of it, will never hold.’’. 4 
To this purpofe are the words of Tertullian advers. Valenti-' 3 
i, | num, cited by Davenant in Col. p..2122. Habent artificiam inci 
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poflores, quo prints per{uadeant quam edoceant :veritas autem do- } 5 
cendo per(uadet, non fuadendo docet:.i. e. The artifice of de- \: 
ceivers or impoftors is, to per(uade before they teach: But truth \. 
_ \teaches not by perfuading, but perfuades by teaching. Thefetwo ~ 
- laft citations deferve to be confidered with relation to theef- * 
ay ~ fects of that dodtrine that mottly ftrikes the imaginations, tn | 
: a ) the 
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. ‘the fancy, ftirs the afteétions or moves the paffions, yet 
| leaves the mind and judgment under clouds of darknefs and 
ignorance. -But I return to paflages of the former fort, 
Ridgley in his Body of divinity, vol. Ll. p. 257. fays, * It 
is farther inquired, Whether we may not defcribe our Sa-: 
viour, as he fometimes is by the Papiffs, in thofe things 
that refpeét his human nature ? To this we anfwer, 
That whatever of Chrift comes within the reach of the art 
of manto delineate or defcribe, is only his human nature ; 
which is not the objeét of diyine adoration: And therefore 
this rather tends to debafe, than give us raifed and beco- 
ming conceptions of him as fuch.’ Vol. I. p. 394. ‘ Had 
it [the human nature of Chrift] been firft formed, and then 
(y‘ united to the divine nature, it would have had a ga fub- 
+. * fiftence of its own; but, fince it was not, its perfonality 
confidered as united to the fecond Perfon of the God-head, 
i, is contained therein, tho’ its properties are infinitely ‘di- 
"© ftin@ from it.’ Pag. 406. * If the nature that obeyed and 
fuffered had been a human perfon, his obedience and fufter- 
© ings could not haye been of infinite value, or accepted by 
God as a fufficient price of redemption; for they could not 
have had this value refle@ed on them, had they not been 
-the works of a divine perfon. And thofe rays of divine glory 
that fhined forth in his human nature, could haye no imme- 
» + diate relation to it, had it been a diftiné perfon from that 
4 €-of his Godhead. See. . 
© © It is farther obferved, that thofe works which were per- 
formed by him in each nature, are to be relied on by us 
«ag the works of the whole perfon. This reliance contains 
_in it an inftance of adoration ; and fuppofes the perfon who 
performs them to be God; which he was not in his human 
* nature. Therefore we are to adore our Mediator, and re- 
fe ly on the works performed by him in his human nature, as 
he is God and man in one, perfon., As we have fufficient 
\* ground from fcripture to conclude, that the Mediator is the 
%* object of divine adoration; fo we are to depend on him as _ 
a divine perfon for falvation: And our worthip herein does 
ot terminate on his human nature, buton his Deity." Pag. 
’ 431. * And indeed his divine perfonality is the only foun- 
| © dation of his right to be adored.’ How oppofite to all thefe 
: expreflions is the doétrine of the neceflity and helpfulnefs of 
imaginary ideas, refpecting Chrift’s human nature as a cor- 
' poreal objedt, and yet an object of faith? : 
i) De. Owen, on Communion with each Perfon, p. 230. fays, 
‘© By the grace of his perfon, ‘Ll underftand not the outward 
{ Ss * appearance 
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duthors of the Morning Exercifes, vol. lil. p.423, 424. © The 
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nation whereof makes many bear a falfe, a corrupted refpect ] 
- exaltation of the human nature; w i 


Ship. This divine eflence is wholly in Chrift, Col. ii."’9.. # 


-(3ed,) may be effectual to remove all other images and , 4 


taken up an apprehenfion of the humanity of Chrift, if 
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» . 
appearance of his human nature, neither when he conver-': -, 
fed here on earth, bearing our infirmities ;— concerning , » 
which fome of the ancients were very poetical in their ex- 5 
preffions; nor yet as now exalted in glory; a vain imagi-: 4 


unto Chrift, even upon carnal apprehenfions of the mighty 4 
hich isbut to know Chrift “s 

after the flefh, 2 Cor. y. 19. A mifchief much improved — 

by the abomination of foolifh imagery.’ 

To this purpofe ‘we nay fce the mind of the divines, the 4 


{choolimen have concluded, {to which I find our learned 
and pious divines { have given their affent,] That the eflence . 
of the Godhead is the primary and proper obje@ of wor. 


In him dwelleth all the fulnefs of the Godhead bodily.—— 
And as God manifefted to them (that were under the law); 
in the temple, fo God ‘manifefted to us in Chrift, is the “9 
roper object of worfhip to us. The flefh or humanity of “3 
Chritt is the medium or mean by which we have accels to}, 
God in all our worfhip. This is exprefled Hed. x.’ 19, 26.' 
Having Seen? by the blood of Fefus, by anew and living way © 
which he hath confecrated for us through the vail; thav'1s.:: 
to fay, his flefh. By the fleth of Chrift here, I do nor une 
derftand his natural flesh pare confidered, as fuch, but: 
in that notion, as it is to be underftood Fohn vi. 53, 54,555, 
56. where Chrift fpeaks of eating his flefh and drinking his 2 
blood unto life. Where Chrift’s flehh (by a metonymy of -] 
the canfe for the effect) fignifies the righteoufnefs, farisfa- § 
ion, reconciliation, ‘grace, peace, glory Chrift procured +3 


' 


for us, by the obedience he performed to God in that flefh. B 
By the flefh of ‘Chrift in this fenfe we have accefs to God .‘¥ 
in all owr,worfhip. Yet is not the confideration of Chrift’s 4 
natural Heth altogether ufelefs unto this end? For whereas ~% 
we are apt to frame images and fimilitudes of God In our. : 
minds, the right apprehenftons of God dwelling in the human 
nature of Chrift, (who is the true image of the invifible 2: 


likenefles of God out of our minds. But then we mutt be |; 
careful, that we do not terminate our conceptions of God. 
in the yan Chrift, or in the manhood of Chrift; for then 

we fhall make the human nature of Chrift the image of the 
Godhead; and that would bean idol. But, when we have © 


* our 
4 Dr. Owen on communion with the Holy Ghoff, chap. 8. p. 4°6. 
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‘ our conceptions pafs through the vail into the holieft, if 
we are led thereby to worfhip that Godhead that dwells in 
it, this is a right conception and true worfhip.’ ( 
The paflage in Dr. Owen cited inthat above one, isin thefe 
words: © It is, and that not without ground, denied by the 
{choolmen, that the formal reafon and objeét of divine wor- 
thip is in the perfons precifely confidered; that is, under the 
formally conttitutive reafon of their pesonayy which is their 
relation to cach other: Butthis belongs to the divine nature 
and-eflence, and to their diftin@ ptrfons, as they are i- 
dentified with the eflence itfelf. Hence is that way of pray- 
‘ ing to the Trinity, by the repetition of the fame petition to 
the feveral perfons, as in the Litany, groundlefs, if not im- 
pious. It fuppofeth, that one perfonis worlhipped, and not 
another, when each perfon is worfhipped as God, and each 
perfon is fo, ec. The proper and peculiar objeét of di- 
vine worfhip and invocation is, the effence of God, in its 
“© infinite excellency, dignity, majefty, and its caufality, as 
-ahe firtt fovereign caule of all things. Now, this is com- 
moon to all the dares perfons, and is properto each of them, . 
not formally, asa perfon, but as God blefled for ever. All 
‘adoration re{peéts that which is common to all; fo that in 
each ad&t of adoration and worhhip all are adored and wor- 
“ fhipped.’ To this purpofe Mr. John Brown, on prayer, from 
page 134. fays, * We would beware to conceive of this 
one God and three perfons under any fhape or idea; be- 
* caufe he is an object purely fpiritual and invifible. — He is 
“infinitely above all our thoughts. — We would beware, e- 
‘t ven in our thoughts and imaginations, to divide the object 
" of our worfhip.-—Particularly, we would beware to ima- 
“ gine, that, when we are praying to the Mediator, we are 
only giving to hima peculiar and middle kind of worfhip, in- 
ferior to that which is due to God, and not the fame; for 
then we fhould neceffarily grant, that he were not the true 
and living God, orthat his taking on the relation and work 
‘$ of a Mediator, did degrade him as to his Deity: Which 
were impious and falfe. For it is the perfon we pray 
to; and this perfon is God. Though in him the human 
nature is infeparably united unto the divine nature; yet the 
human nature doth not fubfitt of itfelf, but in the Godhead 
of the Son, to which it isnow hypottatically united ; fo that 
the perfon is but one, oe. Therefore, becaufe Chrut who 
is true man is true God, and as to his perfon is God, we 
would beware, in our worfhipping of him, to make any 
‘ precifion or abftraction, in our minds, of his human na-, 
S$ s2 * true 
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** ture from his divine nature, as if one were to be worbhi 
« ped, andnot the other: For our worfhip mutt be direce 
to the perfon; and this perfon is one, and is God. And. 3 
here we can make no abftraction or precifion as to the ob- 
ject worhhipped; but mutt confider Chrift as one perfon, * 
* though contifting of two natures. And,we mutt confider 4 
* this one perfon as God, becaufe fo it is, and the human’: 
© nature confifteth in and by the Godhead, and not of itfelf; 
* and therefore maketh no alteration inthe perfon, the obje& 
* of worhhip.’ Here, by the by, it may be remarked, thar, 
in oppofition to this found’ dodtrine, Mr. Robe'’s imaginary + 
idea of Chrift as man is in its nature a prefcinding and abs. ‘3 
-ftraéting idea. Itcan go no farther than the notion of Chrift’s 
human body: It cannot fo much as conceive of Chrift? . 
human nature as fuch, or as it is am intellectual creature, 5 
according to the'words of Auguftinet, as cited at the foot ‘y 
of the page ¢ ¢ The foul is the image of that whercof it is cd- 4 
= pable and'can be a partaker: But the fenfitive power, fee- 3 
* ing it knows by a material and fenfible organ, is no way 3 
‘ ordained for this purpofe, that it can poflibly know intel-r¢ 
* ledtual creatures.’ Now, though this feems alfo tobe Mrug 
Robe'’s opinion according to his definition of the objetts’ of 3 
imaginary ideas ; and though it is only by an intellectual ideas 
there can be fuch a precifion and abftraction, as Mr. Brown & 
{peaks of above, which yet is the very thing he fo juttly con-; 
7 hea and though Mr. Robe’s prefcinding by an imaginary 44 
idea feems to be much more condemnable: Yet he evein in-94 
culcates the neceflity of that imaginary precifion and abftradti-§ 
on, by making this imaginary idea of Chriftas man, the firlt 
thing neceflary, and then the underftanding muft go forward, 
to conceive in another manner: So that the firft conception, 
being without underftanding, cannot but prefcind from the? 
perfon and Godhead of Chrift. Whereas the dotrine of faith % 
teaches otherwife; and the grace of faith only can take up% 
the glorious perfon that is the objeé of faith and worhhip.4 
Mr. Durham on Rev.i. concerning the objeé& of worhhip, Pp. : 
(mihi) 7. fays, © Divine worhhip is given to Chrift as he is 
© God, and becaufe he is God.— When this worhhip is given’ § 
‘ to him, it is given to the perfon who is Mediator, and that 3 
« in one individual a&t; for heas God is not worfhipped one ™ 
* way, and as mau another way; nor is there a Sore 
‘his § 
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+ Aug. de anima dicit, Eo ipfo eft imago cjus, quo capax ejus eft, -¢- | 
jufque effe particeps poteft: virtus autem fenfitiva, cdm per organum me | 
teriale & fenfibile cognofcat, nullo modo ordinatur ad hoc, ut cognol- 
eere poflit inteJc€tuales creaturas, De Trin. ¢. 8. 
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‘ his natures to be conceived: But the perfon who is man, 
‘© is worhhippedjwith this divine honour, in the fame aét, be- 
/ © caufe he is God.’ To teach the neceflity of that imagina- 
ry idea of Chrift as man, which cannot apprehend him to be 
God, and to make the objcé& of that idea, to be the objeét. 
of faith, feems equal to that mental idolatry ef making fome 
corporeal reprefentation of him who isthe invilible God; to 
which the minds of all men are fo naturally prone, and even 
‘the minds of the moft exercifed Chriftians, as Mr. Andrew 
Gray fays, in his Communion Sermons, p. 126. ‘ A Chriftian 
‘ fometimes in his enjoyments falls into the fin of idolatry. 
“Ts it not fo when ye are nearett God? Ye ftudy to bring 
_ . © down God in fome vilible fhape or idea, that fo that vi- 
: € fible fhape of God may provoke fear. And this is damnable 
‘ idolatry, transforming the invifible God into the image of 
© a vilible thing ’ 

To this purpofe Mr. Thomas Bofton, in his Fourfold State, 
Edinb. edit.1735. p.56. hath thefe words: ‘ Doth not the car- 
« nal mind naturally ftrive to grafp fpiritual things in iaags- 
nation; as if the foul were quite immerfed in flefh and 
blood, and would turn every thing into itsown fhape? Let 
¢ men who arc ufed to the forming of the mott abftraéted 
< notions, look into their own fouls, and they fhall find this 
«bias in their minds: Whereof the idolatry which did of 
© old, and ftill doth fo much prevail in the world, is an un- 
conteftable evidence. Forit plainly difcovers, that men na- 
-turally would have a vifible Deity, and fee wiat they wor- 
© thip: And therefore they changed the glory of the incorru- 
: Ait God into an image made like to corruptible man, &c. 
© Qom.i.23. The reformation of thefe nations (blefled be 
© the Lord for it) hath banifhed idolatry and images too out 
of our churches: But heart-reformation only can break 
« down mental idolatry, and banifh the more fubtile and, refi- 
« ned image-worhhip, and reprefentations of the Deity, out of 
« the minds of men. The world in the time of its darknefs 
Ike = © was never more prone to the former, than the unfan@ified 
; © mind is to the latter. And hence are horrible, monftrous, 
im = * and ua et thoughts of God, Chrift, the glory above, and 
« all fpiritual things.’ 

Bp. Burnet, however erroneous and heterodox in feveral 
other points, yet, as a perfon of known learning and great 
abilities, may here be quoted as giving his mind in a ver 
found, folid and orthodox manner on this fubje@, in his 
book, intitled, Ax expofition of the thirty nine Articles of the 
Church of England, Art. 22. Edinb. edit. p. 352. Where, 
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{peaking of theidolatry of the church of Rome, he fays, ‘ The 
* Papitts pretend there isan ufefulnefs in outward figures, to 
raifethe mind by the fenfes to juft apprehenfions of fpiritual 
* objects. But (fays he] the effect is quite contrary to the 

retence: For, inftead of raifing the mind by the fenfes, 
* the mind is rather funk by them into grofsideas.’ Headds, 
* The bias of human nature lies’to fenfe, and to form grofs 
* imaginations of incorporeal objects: And therefore, inftead 
* of gratifying thefe, we ought to wean our minds from them, 
. ai to: raife them above them all we can. Even men of 
‘ fpeculation and abftraétion feel nature in this grows too 
« hard for them: But the vulgar is aptto fall fo headlong in- 
* to thefe conceits, that it looks like the laying of {nares for 
‘them, to furnifh them with fuch methods and helps for 
‘ their having grofs thoughts of fpiritual objeéts. 

To this purpofe alfo Mr. Fra/er of Brea, on faith, p.156, 
157, 158, 159. {peaks of * fuch as come to, and clofe with 
‘a Chrift and idol of their own fancy ; and it is thus: 
¢ When men hear tell of Chrift, the idolatry of the carnal 
© mind doth prefently form a kind of carnal image of Chrift 
* in its own fancy, and falls down and worbhips, and be- 
“<lieves this idol thus fancied, Hof. xiii. 2. Aéfs xvii. 29. 


« 


‘ —Their imagination formeth fome idea of him, to what | is 


‘ the idolatrous carnal mind doth affimilate him; which idea 
«is all they have for Chrift. Verily, when Chrift is ex- 
« ternally revealed, there muft be a glorious light to difcover 


«© Chrift, as he is in himfelf; which light is from God alone, _ ; é 
« and a fupernatural work, and the beginning of all saving apy 
ales 


« differencing good, and which difcovers Chrift to the fo 

« really; that is, makes the foul fee Chrift as he is, though 
‘ imperfeatly, yet truly, not only as he is man, but as he is 
« God-man; the glorious beams of the Godhead breaking 
« through, and appearing in the face of Chrift, 2 Cor. iv. 6. as 
© he is full of grace andtruth, and glory, fo asthe foul can- 
« not butcleave and adhereto, and tru(ton him: They that 
< know thy name, will put their truft in thee, and love, joy 
¢ and glory in him only, and above all. Whereas this idola~ 
« trous apprehenfion of Chrift, is a mere dead fancy, and is 
© lifelefs, (like external idols;) doth not transform the foul 
© into the fame image, nor humble, nor rejoice the foul, but 
© the foul continueth in the fame cafe it was. And as they 
« aye affected with Chrift, fo with every other thing, with 


© God, with death, hell, heaven, with fin, and other fpiri- 


¢ tual matters, which the natural man cannot conceive, because 


© fpiritually difcerned. Butas a blind man who never ie 
. ¢ oth 
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© doth colours, fo it forms its own apprehenfions of thefe 
things, and fees them in its carnal light, which mifappre- 
hends every thing, and conceives nottruly of things-as they 
arein themfelves; and hence doth not affeét the heart fuir- 
ably, becaufe they are not real, but ete Now, 
this fpiritual light which difcovers C wift, hell, wrath, and 
fin, really as they are, is the firtt {piritual and fundamental’ 
difference between a truly godly man, to whom the arm of 
the Lord is revealed, and another carnal man, though ne- 
ver otherwife fo well qualified. And as this light doth 
{pring out of darknefs, 2 Cor.iv.6. fo, when it fhines, and 
ifcovers fpiritual objeéts, it makes the foul fee its former 
blindnefs. And, till this marvellous light of glory fhine in 
fome meafure into thy foul, thou art but a {tranger unto 
the kingdom of God, and work of grace; and night and 
day, whenever thou makeft thy addrefs to God or Chrift, 
art guilty of fpiritual idolatry, worlhipping that idol of thy 
own framing. And hence, Fohz vi. 40. feeing of the Son, 
© and believing on him, ave joined together. Which feein 
© of. Chrift is the gift of God, as faith is; and is fo far above 
%( © the natural man, that he cannot thus fee, more than the 
fF “ ftone-blind man can behold what is before him. This is 
p. * the form of knowledge which many have, Rom. ii.20. And 
». * hence folk talk of what they -underttand not, and affirm 
- © of what they know not, 1 Tim.i. 7.’ 
The fame il be faid of a mental image or an imagina- 
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ry idea of Chrift as man, that Dr. Owen (on the perfon of 
n{ Chriff, p. 168.) fays of an outward image reprefenting Chrift 
‘in glory: ‘What is there init that hath the leaft refpeét theres 

'* unto, the Jeaft likenefs of it? Nay, is it not the moft effe- 
B:. « ual means that can be devifed to divert the minds of mén 
' € from true and real apprehenfions of it? Doth it teach an 
thing of the fubfiftence of the human nature of Chrift in 
, the perfon of theSon of God? Nay, dothit not obliterate 
» © all thoughts of ic? What is reprefented thereby of the uni-: 
“© on of it unto God, and the immediate communications of 
© God unto it? Doth it declare the manifeftation of all the 
glorious properties of the divine nature in him? One thing 


« indeed they afcribe unto it that is proper unto Chriff, name- 
.€ ty, that it isto be adored and worhhipped, or, I may add, 

* made an obje@ of faith] whereby they add idolatry to their 
‘ folly. Perfons who know not what it is to five by faith, 
‘ whofe minds are never raifed by fpiritual, eueeate con- 
« templations, who have no defign in religion but to grati- 
£ fy their inward fuperitition by their outward fenfes, may 


« be 
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‘ be pleafed for a time, and ruined for ever by thefe delu- 
© fions.” The fame author (p. 164.) is fo farfrom thinking 
men may have animaginary idea of Chrilt as man, as we may 
have of other men, that he thus fpeaks of Chrift’s human na- 
ture: ‘ The eternal fubfiftence of that nature of his in the 
* perfon of the Son of God, as this belongs unto its dignity. 4 
< and honour, fo it doth alfo unto its inherent glory. This  4¢ 
« is and fhall be eternally peculiar unto him, in diftin@ion Hi 
© from, and exaltation above the whole creation of God, an- ‘4 
‘gels and men. -Some inquire, whether the faints in 
< heaven do perfectly comprehend the myftery of the incar- : 
© nation of the Son of God? I do not well underftand what. 4 
* is meant by perfedtly comprehend. But this is certain, that 338 
« what is. now by faith, we fhall have there by fight: —-No 
« finite creature can have an abfolute comprehention of that: ; 74 
< which is infinite.. We fhall never fearch out the Almighty. 
« in any of his works of infinite wifdom. Wherefore this . : 
« only 1 fhall fay, there is fuclra fatisfactory evidence in hea- aie 
* ven, not only of the ttuth, but alfo of the nature of this 3’ 
< myftery, as that the glory of Chritt therein is manifett,:-as: .+ 
© an eternal object of divine adoration and honour. 4 
© Farther our thoughts cannot attain. This is that wherein: “4 
* the glory of the human nature of Chrift doth eflentially exe, 


€ 


. 
cel and differ fromthat of any other bletled creature what-' “4 
Vk Ges ey ow 0 
Faith and fancy are (if 1 may thus exprefs it) fo incoale- -\. 
{cible or unmixable, and their objeéts fo different, that Mr. 2 
Robe, in attempting to make Chrilt’s human nature as itis “8 
corporeal to be the object of faith, has. debafed it fo far,.as “3 
to make it, not the objeé of rational knowledge,. but only. * 
of amere fenfitive imaginary idea. Hence, f: 31. and many \@ 
other places, he makes his conceiving of Chrift,as true and. 
real man to be what he calls the imaginary idea of him; and. 
then he makes the conceiving of his Godhead and perfonali-. 
ty, aéts of the underftanding. By which means he makes the 
conceiving of Chrift as true and real man no proper act of 4% 
the underitanding, but merely of fenfe and fancy. At this “a 
rate the human body of Chrilt is funk below the dignity of i 
any other human body living: For of it fuch an intellectual 7a 
view may be taken, that any man may fay of the make and » § 
frame thereof, as Pfal. cxxxix. 14, 15. 1 am fearfully and 
wonderfully made. My, fubftance) ox body, as in the mar- 
gin) was not hid from thee, when I was made in fecret, and. 
curioufly wrought in the loweft parts of the earth. How ab- 
furd were it to make all this only the object of an imagina- 
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'. Ty idea, becaufe the contemplation of this curious piece of 
© divine workmanhhip cannot take place, according to Mr. Robe, 
without one’s forming in his brain the image of that fubftance 
in the condition it was in when an embryo,’ and before it faw 
the light, and which the fancy may take liberty to conceive 
of formed or not formed, monftrous or not fo, according to 
the pleafure of fanciers? One might blufh to think, that a- 
ny man’s reafon is fo-immerfed in fenfe, as to bring in up- 
on this fubject that fenfitive image which neceflarily diverts 
the mind from the former rational and religious confiderati- 
on,’ and to denominate the whole from, I need not fay, 
the leaft and worft part, but from that which is no part at 
> all of the forefaid confidetation, namely, the dead image of 
Ya corporeal fubftance in his head. ' 
ais “But now, ifa man’s own body may, as in the above inftance, 
F be the objedt cf a rational and intelleétual view, and yet the 
.. htiman nature and body of Chrift be only (according to Mr. 
t.. Robe’s exprellions) the objeé& of an imaginary idea, then a 
wiman might fee more excellency in his own, th he can fee 


Min the human nature or body of Chrift; though yet there 
fs was never a creature in heaven or earth fo fearfully and won- 
+ dertully made, nor was there ever a fubflance fo curioufly 
S wrought as the human nature of Chrift-by the power of the 
® Holy Ghoft: And yet, being but a creature, never was, nor 
@. will be the proper object of faith or worhhip, but as and be- 
m™ caufe it is perfonally united to, and fubfifteth in the eternal 
Ee AdyOss the Word that wasmade flefh. How dreadfully then 
tis the human nature of Chrift debafed, and this glorious my- 
~Atery trampled under foot, by making that curious piece of. 
God's wonderful workmanfhip the object of any man’s fan- 


| 


t 


? 
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; 
stey or imaginary idea; which, as I have faid, 1s no part of 
#, rational knowledge? But, as none can think rightly of Chrift’s 
@.{ human nature abitract from the great myflery of his incarna- 
™ ‘tion, and the aflumption of that nature into his own divine 
dm perfonality, in which alone it fubfitts ; fo there can be no 
Wet religious conception of it but by faith: It is otherwife both in- 
conceivable and unutterable. ‘ Itis faid bythe Prophet, not only 
« with refpect tothe diyine eflence of the Son of God, butalfo 
* with refpect to hishuman nature, Who fhall declare his gene- 
© ration? Wasliii, 8. Forthatboththefe fubftances or natures 
< fhould meet in one perfon, if faith do not believe, words 
cannot explain].” ‘This is flill true of Chrift’s human nature, 
it is a continued myttery, and will be fo for ever. 
ick How 


+ Qnia in Chrillo Tefu, Filio Dei, non folum ad diyinam effentiam, 
. lo 


. ideas, that human nature of Chrift, under the vettment 


‘nity of perfons in the unity of the Godhead is what Sedulins, 


~ Hite fidem trina; ait hic non ampleétitur unam. 
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How far from being the ‘proper object of, an imaginary 


whereaf he could in his humbled ftate fay, I am in the Fat. 
ther, and the Father in me, John xiv. 11. and again, I and.) 
my Father areone? Jobnx. 30. OnwhichaChriftian poethas  { 
an excellent comment, as at the foot of the paget. Where 4 
he wittily and wifely both, fromthe word unus, onE, refutes 
the Arians, who denied the equality of the three perfons in 
the unity of the Godhead; and from the word /fumus, ARE, 
refutes the Sabellians, who deny the diftinGtion of the perfons “3 
in the Trinity, anll made them all one, or but three names 4 
or oflices.: ‘This poet lived about the year 430. And many .. 
of the fchoolmen after. him made ufe of the fame manner.‘ 
of diflinétion which he points at by the words, qui and quod 5. % 
while they thew, that in the holy Trinity there is not aliwd oy 
atque aliud, becaufe the eflence is one; yet there is alins ati, % 
que alins, bécaufe the perfons are three. But in Chrilt there,’ 
1s alind atque alind, not in point of parts, but in point of; 
number, for his natures are two; yet not alins atque alius,.*% 
for his perfonis one. Even as {dul and body are two things 57 
yet they inake but one man, one perfon: So the divine and: 4 
wwnan natures of Chrift,are one perfon. The faith of a Tri-. 4g 


here calls: fides trina.. The faith of the unity not only of the 
two diftiné& natures of Chrift in one perfon, but the onenefs »; 
of this perfon Chrift with the Father in divine effence, he calls. 
fides una. Never did he, or any wife man befide, make Qe*'.: 
ify part of this myftery the, object of an imaginary idea, but. 
fill of faith. ‘Concerning which glorious obje& the. fame 
poet fings inthe fweet ftrain the learned may fee exemplified: 
at the foot ofthe page |. 1 thought it worth the reader’s while | | 
: to 


‘ 


fed etiam ad humanamifpcétat naturam, quod diétum cft per prophetam, .e* 
AG encrationem ejus quis enarrabit? Utrainque enim fubftantiam in unam)* 
conyenille perfonam, nifi fides credat, {crmo non explicat. Leo, ferm.9. | 
€ nativif. 
f¢ Non quia gui fummus Pater eft, & Filius hic cft, 

Sed quia guod fummus Pater cit, & Filius doe ct. 

Sic aitiple docens: et Ego in Patre, & Pater in me eft; 
Rurlus, Ego atgue Pater unum (ease A rrius UNUM , 
Debet {circ, sumusque, Sabellius efle fatendum : 


Ambo ertore pares, quanquam diyerfa {cquantur. ea! 
: C. Sedudit Scoti carm. lib. 1.p. 18. | 
 $ Filius hic hominis fit maxima quaflio mundi, 
Nobifcum Deus cit Filius hic Hominis. ——— a ae 


Lumen 
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to tranfcribe the lines of another poet concerning the myfte- . 
rious humanity and incarnation of our Lord Jefus, in thefe 
words: 
© \ Vir, tamen arbitrio non debens membra virill, 
Non patrio natus fanguine, purus homo: 
Non MULIER, tamen @ muliebri fufus in auras ° 
Semine, virgines nobile ventris onus: 
| Diligit ex aquo fexum Salvator utrumque, 
Vin muLienque Deo funt in amore pares. 


The meaning whereof may be fhortly. fummed up thus : 


Chrift was a MAN, yet of no man indeed ; 

No woman, yet alone the woman's feed: 

y= «A man of woman, not of man, to prove 

Both MAN and woman equal in his love. 

¥ To which words relating to Chritt’s humanity, may be ad- 
4 ded the words of another Latin poet, relating to his divinity, 


ae 
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«Qui crucifixus erat, Deus ecce! per omnia regnat. 
B. Or of Sir Richard Blackmore, onredemption, p. 225. faying> 


Sh 


Fs Both thefe conjunétly viewed, afford men and women a 
*noble and glorious objedt of faith and fpiritual knowledge : 


é 


e But to feek after materials for fancy liere, though it find what 
it feeks, is but a vain and vile exercife, no way fibto faith. 
* Dr. Owen, in his book, intitled, 4 vindication of the 
‘animadverfions on lux fiat, fpeaking of the Popifh ima- 
es, of Chrilt, which, as 1 have {aid before, are but the 
pe and offspring of mental images, hath thefe, words, p. 
506, ‘ 1 know, that one of the great fathers of your fecond 
F).« Nicene faith publickly affirmed, in the council, with the » 
e. © approbation of his allociates, that Chrift is fo prefent with, 
P< or related unto his image, that he that fhould fpeak of ir, 
S! « and fhould fay, This is Chrift, fhould not err. Bur L know 
Be alfo, he did it with as much wifdom as he whom the Pro- 
i phet derides for carving a ftock into the likenefs ofa man, 
' ites « and 
Lumen adeffe Dei perfenfit Tartarus ingens ; ’ 
Nec cernunt homines lumen adefle Dei. 
Hic homo qui Deus eft, {pes cf antiqua piorum ; 
Spes in fine.piis, hic homo qui Deus eft.—— 
Vifio, Chrifte, tui, tormentum & pena malorum ct; 7 
Gloria cunéta bonis vifio, Chrifte, tu. 
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.© fied, becaufe you cannot. And as looking on the picture 


© Mofes in the holy place over the ark; and thence you will 
.£ needs wrelt an argument for your images, and the wor- 


* atall belonging unto this matter. —Itis of images we are . 


&. 
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* and then faying, unto tt, Thou art my God. So, Sir, yous : 
may not with your bodily eyes look on him that was cruci- 


© of him, which you mean, is nothing of thar which we con- 
‘tend about; fo 1 fear it is unto you only a means Olata=o4 
« King you from looking after his perfow in a way of belie Qi 
« ving, which he fo carneftly calls us unto.’ Pag. 50%. ° You 4) 
‘next proceed to your plea from the cherubims fet up 4 


€'fhip-of thein; although your Va/quez is afhamed of it, 5 
© and hath cafhiered it Jong ago, and that worthily, as not 4 


© {peaking precifely, and notof figures. Figures may include 44 
“types and hieroglyphicks, and any reprefentation onsite: 
© Images reprefent perfons ; and fuch alone are thofe abaut, 
« which we treat. And, if a perfon be not prefented by an-ag 
‘ image, it is not his image.’ [So, by the by, note, that, 4 
fince the perfon of Chrift is not prefented by the image of 
him which is formed in the brain by .an imaginary idea, ita 


be 


is not his image.] ‘ Now, I pray, tell me, What perfonal® 
*-(ubjiffences thefe cherubims with their various wings and fa-*% 
* ces -did reprefent? Do you believe, that they gave you @ 
«the fhape and likenefs of angels? It ts truc, that ‘fohn,-% 
«the Bifhop of Theffalonica, in your fynod of Nice, with’s 
« the approbation of the reft of his company, aftirms, that 3 
« it was the opinion of the Catholick church, that angels and 
‘ archangels were not altogether incorporeal and invifible, % 
< but to have a flender body of air or fre, Aé&. v. But are & 
« you of the fame mind? Or do you not rather think, that ig 
« the Catholick church was belied and abufed by the fynod? 4 
« And, if they are abfolutely incorporeal and invifible, haw 4 
« can an image be made of them? Should a man look on 3 
« the cherubims as images of angels? Would not the firlt, 4 
« thing they teach, be a lie? namely, that angels are like % 
© unto them; which is the firft language of any image what- by 
« ever. The truth is, the Mo/aical cherubims were mere hiero- 
{ glyphicks, to reprefent the conftant tender love and watch- 
¢ fulnefs of God over the ark of his covenant, and had no-3¥ 
€ thing of the nature of images in them.’ Pag. 519. ‘ Andis}: 
«it not a fine bufinefs to talk of fecing the face of God,! 
« which fhone forth in Chrift, in a carved image ora_paint- :. 
* ed figure? 1s not this to confefs plainly, that your images 4 
* are teachers of lies.’ Pag. 520. ‘ Your laft exception is laid 4 
 againft what 1 affirmed concerning the relation you fancy : 

_» ee between: 
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¢ between the image andtits prototype, (or its firft pattern 5) 
*‘ whereby you would excufe the honour and worfhip which 
© you give unto it; which I faid is a mere effect of your 
© own imagination, on which alone it depends.— Bur, you 
add, Is the picture made by the [pettators imagination to 
© reprefent this or that thing, or theimagination rather gui- 
“© ded to it by the pitturc? By this rule of your's, the image 
© of Cwfar, did not iny imagination help it, would no more 
© reprefent a man than a moufe.' But you quite miftake the 
© matter. The relation you fancy includes two things: sf, 
© That this sage reprefents not a man in general, ‘but this 
© or that individual man in particular, and that exclufively- 
© to all others; for inftance, Simon Peter, and not Simon’ 
q © Magus, who was a man no lefs than he or any other man 
i £-whatever. Now, though herein the imagination may be 
} © aflifted, when it hath any certain grounds of difcerning a, 
} © particular likenefs in an linage unto one man when he was 
Eee © Aer more than to another; yet you in mott of your 1I- 
© mages are deftitute of any hugh aflittance. You know not 
a © at all that your images reprefent any thing pec#liar in the 
© perfons whereof you pretend them to be the images ; which 
© fufhiciently appears by the vaciety that is in the images 
© whereby you reprefent the fame perfon, even Chrift him- 
© felf, in feveral places. So that, though every man in his 
© right wits may conceive that an image is the image of 4 
© man, and not of a moufe; yet that at fhould be the image 
© of this or that man, of Chrift himfelf or Peter, he hathno 
ine ground to imagine, but whatis fuggetted unto him by his 
© imagination, directed by the circumftances ofits place and’ 
<r title: jek = 
© When Clodins had thruft Cicero into banifhment, to do him 
‘the greater fpite, he demolifhed his houfe, and dedicated it 
rsfeas.a devoted place to their gods, fetting up in it the image 
;~ © of the goddefs Libertas. The orator, upon his return, in 
* his oration ad pontifices, for the recovery of his houfe, to o- 
« verthrow this pretended dedication and devotionol it, pleads 
‘two things. Firf?, That the image pretended by Clodius to 
‘© be.theimage of Libertas, was indeed the image of a famous, 
© or rather tnfarzons whore that lived at Tanager. Had this 
« dedication pafled, I wonder how this image could have any 
« yelation unto Libertas, but by virtue of the imagination of - 
its worfhippers, when in very deed it was the image of a 
© Tangraanwhore, And the fame orator tells us of a famous 
* painter, who, making the picture of Vers, and her coun 
© panions for their temples, ttill drew them by some flrumpet 
‘ ‘ or 
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or other that he kept company withal. And, whether you 
have not been fo impofed upon fometimes or no, | very 
much queftion. “In which'cafe nothing}but your imaginati- 
on can free .you from the worfhip of a Quean, when you 
aim your devotion another way. Secondly, He pleads, 
That the dedication of that image was not regularly religi- 
ous, nor according to: that inftitution which they efteemed ° 
divine ; whence no facrednefs in it could enfue. And want 
, Of inttitution which may be fo efteemed, is that alfo which 
we objet againtt your dedication of images: For, befides 
a relation tothisor that individual perfon, which, as 1 have 
fhewed, the moft of your images have not, but whatin 
your fancy you give unto them, which is natural or civil; 
you fancy alfoareligious relations, a facred conjunétion be-', .i™ 
tween the image and prototype; fo that the worfhip yield-’ sq 
ed to the one, fhould redound to the other ina religious, 
« way.’ And this, I' fay, is alfo the product of your own fan- 3 
cy. — And, if you could pretend divine inftitution conftitu- - 4 
* ting a facred relation between images and their prototypes, 34 
* yet it would not prefently follow, that they were to be wor- 43 


‘ thipped; no not {uppofing the prototypes themfelves tq be*y 
the proper objects of religious adoration, which, as to the 

os 1 ten 
‘ moft of them, you know we deny, unlefs you have alfoa coms oe 


‘ mand to warrant you. For there is, by the inftitution of « { 
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‘them. It is the very inftance of your Nicene council; for: 
‘ {o they repeat the words of Leontius, and approve them, ¥ 
© As. Whilft the two flicks of the crofs are put together or ix 
‘ compacted, I adore that figure for Chrift’s fake, who fuffer. os 
-€ ed thereon, but, when they.are feparated, Icaft them away, +4 
‘and burn them. AA pretty courfe, whereby a man may keep’ ¥ 
‘a facred fire, and worhhip all his wood pile before he burns jg 
‘it! And allthis you are beholdento your imagination for.” 
All this idolatry, I add, ts owing then to the vain imaginary § 
idea of Chrift as man, and the imagination prefenting to they: 
underftanding the figure of a crofs, as Mr. Robe fpeaks, p. 45. h 
of his letter: Where he feems to cry down external images | 
and crucifixes, and yet cries up and extols this internal image- \ 
ry ; to which is owing all the popifh images : Whereof it iss 


t. 
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{aid, in the forefaid book, p. 487. ‘ That whereas the Lieeant . 
‘ worlhipped the images of Jupiter and Minerva, and the.’ 
7” PaaS « Sike, 
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“like, they (the Papifts) in like manner worhhipped the ima- 
“ ges of Chrift and his Apoftles. And therefore in the Indies 
the Catholick Spaniards took away the Zemes, or images of | 
* their idols, that the poor natives had before, and gave them 
* the images of Chrift, and hig mother, in their ftead.’ Tp 
this alfo was owing their fondnefs to believe all the idle fto- 
ries in their fabulous legends, to confirm their fuperftition by. 
feigned wonders and miracles faid to have been wrought by 
their images: Some whereof are recited by the fame author, 4 
' p- 489. who there adds, ‘ They all confent in the ftory of the 
"© image of Chrift, made without hands, or human help, by 
: Gad alone, (Qzo7e7H<,) that he fent to Abgarus, King of 
_ © the “Edeffenes; {who, as fome report the ftory, was con- 
5 * temporary with Chrift, and, hearing of his great miracles, 
4 “invited him to Edeffa by a letter ; to which Chrift is faid to 
have fent an anfwer with his pi€ture:] as bellowing a lie 
as anyinthe herd.” y 
Gharnock, vol. 11. p. 402. fays, ‘ To worfhip what we mif- 
conceive, is not to worfhip the true God, buta god coined 
and moulded by our own fancy. If we know not God;. 
yet, fince we have naturally a notion that there is a God, 
we fhall be apt to have falfe conceptions and mifreprefen- 
tations of him. .And, fince falfe conceptions of God are 
degradings and difparagements to him, all worfhip guided 
by them, is a worfhip of that notion and image we have 
fetupin our mind, and not a worlhip of the true God ;—_ 
we worlhip not a!f{cripture-god, but a fancy-god; a god 
made up of the capricio’s of our own brains, and modelled 
according to our own genius.’.——F. 103. § Wecannotthen 
worlhip God, without the knowledge of him. We cannot 
know him in Chvrift by. all the ftrength of nature, without 
divine revelation.” Ibid. ¢ Such anignorant worfhip is cer- 
tainly idolatry. "Tis not only a wrong object draws upon 
men the guilt of idolatry, but a right objeé& worfhipped in 
“a wrong manner, when we worhhip him not fuitably to his 
perfections, or not according to his command, Lev. xvii. 
344.7. P. 480. © Naure (itfelf) can never teach men to: 
worfhip God in images unlefs they were able to frame one 
in which they could gather and ftore up the perfections oF 
all creatures; and that is as impofliblé for any or all crea- 
tures to perform, as to make a god. All this is as intelli- 
gible to a tational creature, as the fhining of the fun is vi- 
fible. The one'is as evident in the work of creation to our 
reafon, as the other is to our fenfe.’ 
Mr. Hugh Binning, in his book, intitled, The common prin-_ 
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ciples of the Chriftian religion proved, &c. edit. 1660. p. 118. 
fpeaks to excellent purpofe on. this fubject, when difcourting — 
on the fpirituality of the divine nature. His words are: © Ma- | 
* ny ignorant people form in their own mind fome likenefs | 
‘ and image of God, who is iavilible. You know how ye -} 
fancy to yourfelves fome bowl y fhape when you conceive. .-¥ 
* of him; you think he is fome reverend and majeftick per- 
* fon, fitting ona throne in heaven. Burt, 1 befeech.you, 
* correét your miftakes of him. There is outward idolatry, 
“ and there isinward: There is idolatry in aétion, when men 
: pasnhee engrave, fome fimilitude of God ; andthere is ido- 
« Jatry in imagination, when the fancy and apprehenfion runs | 4 
_£ upon fome image or likenefs of God. The firft is among - 
- © Papilts; but 1 fear the latter be too common among us. -" 
© And it is indeéd allone, to form fuch a fimilitude in our ag 
“ mind, and to engrave or paint it without: fo that the God -' 4 
“ whom many of ‘us worfhip, is not the living and true God, |; +9 
_© but a painted or graven idol. When God appeared mo 3 
© vifikle to the:world, as at the giving out of the law; yet a 
- no man did fee any likenefs at all: He did not come un- ere 
- der the perception of the moft fubtile fenfe ; he could not a 
‘ be perceived but by the retired underflanding, going alide ; *¥ 
‘from all things vilible. And therefore you do but fancy * »?y 

© an idol to yourfelves inftead of God, when you apprehend ” 
© him under the likenefs of any vifible or fentible thing ; and” 
© fo, whatever‘love, or fear, or reverence you have, it is’, 4 
« all but mifpent fuperttition, the love and fear of an idol.’ * 
Lyford’s Catechi{m, on the Second Command, p. 132, 133., Ag 
©. Well then, here we are forbidden to worlhip God after “38 
© Our own wits and wills, What is particularly forbidden in’ 3 
“ this kind? Anfwer. 1. The making of any image, either of’ 2 
BA © God, or of any creature, for religious ufe, that is, to help fk 
7 =< ws in our worhhipping of God. The likenefs and reprefen-:, ¥ 
‘ tation of any thing whatfoever is a fal/e help and mean of’, 
m8 8 ‘ worfhip, Exodus xxxil. 1. 4. Pfal.cyi. 10, Fer. x. &. 14, 1%. you 
hh, << Exek. vill. 10. Fer. 1.38. andli. 17, 18,19. @. Isit lawful 7 
Ma, ‘ to make an image of the Trinity, or of any perfon in the’: % 
Mm. °< Godhead? Anfwer. It is utterly unlawful, anda great dif’ $3 
. © honour,-to figure the incorruptible God by the fhape of a’ ff 
A’) ©< bafe-and corruptible man, or bird, or other Creature, Deut. %; 
© iv. 15,16,17,18, Rom.i.23. Acts xvil. 24. 29. faexli14 775. 
. 18,19. Hab.ii. 18. { frabufeth our underitandings, The par- 43 
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me.” << ty thinks there is fome good in an image, elfe he would not 
« make it; and that’s a lie: He lieth that fheweth mea toad, ' 
« and fays, it is the pidture of anangel ; fo, ae.} All the pi- 

« tures 4 | 
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| © tures of Chrift in the flefh, as that of Chrift on the crofs> 
‘© and in his refurrection, are lies, falfe in their reprefentations, 
‘ and falfe in the conceit of any good bythem.’] I fubjoin, 
that all this is equally true of mental images. Confeffion of 
Faith, chap. 21. § 1.—* The tcceptable way of worlhipping 
‘the true God, is inftituted by*hiinfelf, and fo limited Py sibs 
© own revealed will, that he may not be worhhipped accord- 
“ing to the imagination and devices of men,’——Larger Ca- 
techi(m, Among the fins forbidden in the firft command, ts, 
‘idolatry, in having or worfhipping more gods than one, or 
“© any with, or inftead of the true God.’ Among the fins for- 
bidden in the fecond command, is, ‘ the making any repre- 
‘ fentation of God, of all, or of any of the three perfons, ei- 
3 ther inwardly in our mind, or outwardly in any kind of 
‘'¢€ image, or likenefs of any kind of creature whatfoever.’ 
* Confequently it forbids the making an imaginary idea of Chrift 
“as man, any part of the object of faith or worthip; becaule 
 Chrift as man is a creature: But the true Chrift is the true 
‘God in ournature. Shorter Catechifm, © The firlt command- 
“ment forbiddeth the denying, or not worfhipping and glo- 
'¢ rifying the true God as God.” How can this agree with an 
‘imaginary idea of him as man? ,The fecond commandment 
* forbiddeth the worfhipping of God by images; but the fore- 
‘faid idea is an image of Chrift in the head. 

“. Having fo far noticed the mind of divines, I might: next 
adduce the fentiments’ of philofophers on this fubje@t. But 
-1 have prevented the tel of doing fo, by quoting fome of 
‘them already in the forgoing part of this book; fitch as, 
‘Hiereboord, De Vries, Davenant, Maftricht, Alting, Maccovius, 
‘Arnold, Charnock, Arrow/mith, Thomas Aquinas, Anguftine, 
 Aretins, Tertullian, Lullius, Bexa, and others, that were phi- 
jlofophers as well as divines; from whom fome hints have 
been given to this purpofe. fhall therefore clofe this chap- 
;ter by noticing fome philofophical rules that are tranfgrefled 
yoy Mr. Robe’s pofition on this point, conlidered as a point of 


“-philofophy. 
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A philofophical demonftratiomof the direct falfhood and falla- 
ey of Mr. Robe’s leading pofition and repeated affertion , or, 
.\ A plain difcovery, that, whenit is faid, That none can believe 
in the perfon God-man, without an imaginary idea of him 

as man, it is a plain falfhood, yet covered with a mask of 
truth under technical and deceitful terms, tending to delude 

.. the mind bya fophiftical equivocation. es 


Ir we carry along this repeated affertion of Mr. Robe's,. 
That the imaginary idea hath no other but a corporeal object, 
then his argument, when put in form, is this: : 
To believe in the perfon of Chrift God-man, includesacon: (3% 
- eciving of both natures, divine and human, including the hu- . 
man body ; ay: | 
But to conceive of ahuman body, whichis a corporeal ob- .3 
| ject, is impoflible without an imaginary idea thereof: ee 
, Therefore faith i the perfon of Chrift God-man is impofs4@ 
fible, without an imaginary idea of his human body. And, (ig 
fot ftrengthening his argtiment, let this be added, ashe does 3 
feveral times, namely, becaufe Chrilt is as fyrely a man ha- 4 
ving a human body, as it is fure he is God. = 
Anfwer. The conclufion is falfe; becaufe the premifles § 
are fophiftical. And I prove the falfhood of Mr: Robe’s con- %% 
, elufion, by thefe following rules of the fchools{1. ° ao | 
| [, A propofitione illimitata ad limitatam, non valet confe» vm. 
_ quentia ; that is, From an unlimited propofition to a limited Ym 
one, the confequence deduced is not valid, but falfe. The firt:% 
propofition in the above argument is unlimited, refpecting if 
the entire objeét of faith, the perfon of Chrift, God-man, in } 
both natures; but the fecond propofition is limited to the hu- < 
nian*body : Therefore the confequence drawh from the one § 
to the other, is falfe and abfurd. Becaufe one cannot think 
of the body of a man but fenfitively, will it follow, thar there-, 3% 
fore he cannot think of the perfon of a man rationally, with- 3% 
out viewing him fenfitively? It is falfe; for a man can take." 
a rational view of a perfon as fuch, without limiting and re- “% 
{tridting his view of that perfon to the fenfitive notion of his “™ 
natural body t. And hence, | 
Il. A notitia intellectiva ad fenfitivam, non valet confequen- 
tas 
+ Maccovii G Arnoldi diftinfliones & regule theologice dy philofophice, p. 
167, 158, 169. 198, 199. ; 
4! 4 Accuraté oportet diftinguere inter axiomata limitata & illimitata ; in- 
ter propolitionem limitatam & illimitatam, Ubi fupra, p. 168, 
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tia; that is, From intellectual knowledge to enfitive, the con- 
fequence deduced 1s not valid, but vain and falfe. The firft 
propofition in the above argument of Mr. Robe’s refpeéts tbe 
_ objeét of intelle€tual knowledge, the perfon of Chrittin both 
his natures; the fecond refpeéts only that which is the obje& 
of fenfitive knowledge, a human body: Therefore his con- 
clufion willfnot hold, namely, That the faith of Chrift’s per- 
fon as God-man cannot be without an imaginary idea of his 
human body. Though thefe two ideas, intellective and fen- 
fitive, attend each other as clofe as foul and body; yet the 
differ as much as foul and body do: And therefore, fe 
‘they are not without one another’s company, yet they are 
without one another’s operating aid and affiftance ; for they 
» do not work to one another’s hand, but as it were with their 
backs one to another. They look and work contrary ways, 
; their aéts and objeéts being different. Therefore, however 
} clofely they are linked together, they cannot fee the fame 
i, things, nor elicit the fame acts. , 
. Hence, to fay, we cannot think of Chrift, or believe in him, 
as God-man, without an imaginary idta of him as man, be- 
_caufe he is as furely man as he is God, isa falfe and fophi- 
{tical dream; becaufe, when we believe in him as God-man, 
we have a real and rational view of his manhood, as well as 
. his Godhead, and of the-compleat glorious objec of faith. 
« .But to fay, we cannot do this without the imaginary idea of 
¥ him as man, is agoing quite away from that fubjeét, to an- 
other theme, another {phere of action, another world; name- 
- dy, froman intelleétual world, to afenfitive +; totake an ideal 
EE view of fuch a fuppofed corporeal part of that obje&, as is 
2 not at all in itfelf the objeét of faith or intelle€tual know- 
ea ledge, but of fenfe and fancy. As if one fhould fay, You 
“ry cannot fee a man to be a rational man, without eyes to fee » 
him to be a man, or a human body, becaufe he is as furel 
a man as he is rational. But, fay 1, can you fee him crit 
your eyes to be arational man, or obferve his intellectuals; 
‘With bodily organs? No; as he is a man, ee: a human 
‘body, he is only the objec of fenfitive knowledge, but as 
S\ he is arational man, the objeé& of rational and intelle@ual 
' kHowledge. Therefore it is a falfhood to fay, I cannot fee 
or know him to be a rational man without feeing him with 
my eyes, or in my imagination, as a man: For the imagi- 
# nary idea cannot reduplicate or refleé&t upon the compleat 
 fubje& fpoken of, but only upon the mere corporeal pours 
Lt: < re) 
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} Phyfica funt fenfibilia ; Logica vero funt intelligibilia. Cogni- 
tio item diyiditur in fenfitivam & intellcttivam, Ubi jupra, p. 168. 
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of a man; which is not at all the objeé of rational know-— 
‘ledge, but of fenfe'and imagination. 
IL A perfona ad rem, non valet confequentia™; that is, A 
confequence deduted from a -perfon to A thing, will not hold 
Inthe above argument of Mr. Robe’s, the firft propofition, 
called the major, ‘relates to the perfon of Chrift; the fecond, # 
called the’ minor, relates not to a perfon, but a thing; that’ J 
is, the‘human body’ of Chritt: Therefore the conclufion will ° 
not hold, That 1 cannot believe in that: perfon without the 
imaginary idéa of that thing. That. perfon cannot be feen 
but by. the eye of fpiritual knowledge and faith, that fees what 
is inylfible:. But that thing cannot be feen but by the eye of 
_fenfe ot fancy; ‘that fees what is vifible and corporeal. To. 
fay, that the eye of faith cannot a& upon the per/on without Jf 
the eye of fenfe, which aéts upon fome other thing than the § 
perfon, is-abfird.’ Ir isa faying, 1 cannot fee by the eye of : 
the underftanding without feeing by the eye of fenfet; nor: | 
fee by the.eye of faith withour feeing by the eye of fancy, 
and that“I. cannot, conceive in my judgment the good or bad ):J 
properties of a man’s perfon, without forming in my brain. Ae 
the lineaments of lis body. If thefe two cannot be without 4 
one another ini point of cohabitation in the fame perfon; yet <a 
they cannot be, nor aé, ‘but without one another in’ point os 
of co-operation, in the fame way, to the fame end: For, asI 
faid, they take different roads, and move towards diffetens 
points ; the one’ towards a perfon, the other towards athing, “HE: 
that isno'perfon at allf. ‘In like manner, -- o.: 
‘AV. A'tota' re ad totum rel, -noa valet confequentia. Phi- § 


bs 


thing, and totum’ rei, the whole of that thing 5 and juftly ree- mF 
‘kons; that the confequence drawn from a whole thing to the’ 
‘swhole of ‘that thing, is void and falfe. Now, in the fores 39° 
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+ Nihil eft in intelleftu, quod non ante fucrit in fenfu, isa maxim to be lix 5 HB, 
mited, as I have fhewed above, when objeéts of faith, as fuch, aref{po- 4 
ken of. Formale relationis non occurrit in fenfus, fed percipitur-vel intelligitur -s 
fide, Maccov.cent. p.181. Marefii diflinttio inter intellefum noéhicum dr dia- ; 
novticum, omnino obtinere potc/? ; aded ut quamvis non fit in intellettu dianoético +; 
‘quod non fuerit aliguo faltem modo in fenfibus, attamen poffit effe in intelleAu noe- *' 
ticd quod non fucrit:in fenfibus, foil. per fimplicem & immediatam apprchenft- 
onem intelleas ; quod omnino flatuimus fieri in congenita Det cognitione, non e- 
quidem ex idea Dei, fed, ex cocxiftente intelleAui ipfa Deie(fentia. Mattr, Car- . 
tcf. gangrena, p. 207. - 
~ + Sola divina natura eff (Chrifli) perfona, que in fuam perfonalitatem aftum- ; 
fit naturam humanam, &c. Ubi fupra, p. 111. humana vero natura ¢/t ad- 
unflum qumbsar or. , 
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faid argument of Mr. Robe’s, the major propofition relates to 
the whole perfon of Chrift God and man as the object of 
faith; but the fecond, the minor, fuppofes faith to have the 
whole of that perfon for itsobje: I erefore the conclufion 
is falfe. This 1 fhall exemplify, fo as a child may under-’ 
 ftand it. There is a great difference betwixt a whole man, - 
and the wholeof a man. When we {peak of rationality, we 
a(cribe it to the whole man, becaufe the perfon is rational ; 
but not to the whole of the man, becaufe we cannot fay his 
feet or hands are rational t. So, when we fpeak of believing, 
it is the whole man that believes, becaufe the perfon does 
fo; butit is not the whole of the man, becaule his body does 
not. Again}, a whole Chrift is every where, becaufe fo his 
perfon is; but the whole of Chrift is not every where, be- 
F caufe his human nature is not now on earth, but in heaven. 
~  Chrift is in his whole perfon invifible, not in the whole of 
his perfon ; as Dr. Owen fays on another. fubjet, viz. about 
- Chrift’s fole headfhip over the church, in his Vindication of 
: the animadverfions on \ux fiat, p. 383. “ That, the prefence 
~ © or abfence of Chrift’s human nature’ not varying his head- 
/ © fhip, which under both confiderations is {till the fame, the 
he Cu ofition of another head is perfeétly deftructive of the 
~ € whole headfhip of Chritt ; there being no vacancy poffible 
‘ to be imagined for that fupply, but by the ramavat ee Chritt 
‘ ¢ out of his place: For, he being head of the church as God 
¢ «and man, in his whole perfon inviftble, and the vifibility of 
© the church confifting in its own profeflion of the truth, the 
« abfence 


‘+ Homo videt, non qua homo, aut qua rationale, fed qua fenfitivum. 
Ubianalyfis ultima fit in 7 fenfitivum, non vero in humanitatem aut 
rationalitatem.——Ft dicendum eft, homo videt qua fenfitivum, non ve- 
{ rd qua rationale, vel fub illo formali, quahomo. Voctii di/p. p. 531. — 
I Univerfale non eft obje&tum formale cognitionis fenfitive ; ergo univer- 
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fale non cognofcitur a fenticnte qua tali: & confequenter non eft dicen- 
{ dum, homo, qua fenticns, cognotcit univerfalia ; fed eft dicendum, homo, 
t qua rationalis, cognofcit illa. Ibid. p. 530. 
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t Maccovii diftin#. p. 199. Tota res & totum rei differunt. Tota reg 
dicitur de fubjecto, ratione alterius partis ; totum rei de utraque parte fub- 
jeéti ; ut, totus homo intelligit & moritur, fed non totum hominis ; to~ 
tus Chriftus eft ubique, fed non totum Chrifti. P. «66. Mala eft commu- 
nis diftinétio ila quorundam fcholafticorum inter veritatem theologicam & 
philofophicam. Vitium (1.)—(2.)—(3-)—(4-) Cam {cholatlici deberent ex- 
plicare hoc fophifina; ALus hadet edem, &€. dicebant pedem habere irra- 
tionalem; rationale enim pertinet ad totum hominem, (non totum hominis.) 
P. 107. aliud eft totus Chrifius, Aliud totum Chriflt.e Ufus hujus (regulz) eft 
in hoc: (1.) Qudd totus Chriflus dicitur efle ubique, non autem totum 
Chtitti; (2.) Quia totus Chriflus & nobis adorari dicitur, non totum 
Chrifti; hoc edt, humana natura, 
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changeth his own headfhip, nor prejudiceth the church’s vi- 
* fibility, exc.’ Thus alfo aWhole Chrift died for us; not the 
Whole of Chrift, becaufe not the divine nature: A whole 
Chrift alfo isthe obje@ of faith, becaufe his perfon God-man 

“is fo;-but not the whole of Chritt, berate his human body, 
or material flefh, as fuch, is not the objet of faith, but of 
fenfe; otherwife it could not be a true vilible body. Anima- 
Binary idea, having this only for its objeé,. hath no part of 
the o 
for its objet, but a whole Chrift, or his whole perfon, that 
cannot be divided into parts, as I have fhewed elfewhere ft. 


And, feeing the obje& of fancy is only a fuppofed part of 


Chrift, and the objeé of faith is really a. whole Chrift ; there- 


fore it neceflarily follows,, That that part Which is the obje&.. » 


of any man’s fancy, cannot, as fuch, be the objeé of faith, 
fo long as it is true, That a part is not the whole; ‘and that 
the whole is the obje& of faith, and not a part. | 


In purfuance of the topick juft tow mentioned, I might: . 


obferve, that that which is a truth in a phyfical and natural 
fenfe, may be a falfhoodin' a metaphyfical and in a moral 
fenfe. Thus, while foul and body are urlited, ifany {peak, 
as Mr. Robe gives occafion to do, faying, You, cannot be- 
lieve in Chrift without your body and bodily organs: Ina 
natural and phyfical fenfe, it is true, becaufe the body is 


refent with the foul; but in a metaphytficaland moral fenfe -. 


it is falfe,' becaufe I believe with my foul, not with my bo- 
dy: Therefore, though, while I live, my foul cannot be with. 
out my body, yet it can believe without my body; even as 
I can reafon and argue without my hands and feet, which 
are a part of my body, tho’ Ido not cut them off from it. 
Rationality, as I faid, belongsto the perfon, the whole man: 
But it follows not, that therefore it belongs to the whole of 
the man; for feet and hands are neither: agents nor inftru- 
ments in reafoning. Thus, in believing the body is no 
proper agent, though the perfon is. A man believes not 
: with 


+ Alting exeg. p. 28. Totus aézoc eft in carne, quia eft unitus carni. 


‘Totus etiam eft cxtra carnem, quia carni non eft inclufus, nec caro ci -, 


exzquata. ; 
Alting controv. de perfona Chriflt, p. 199. Obj. Lutheranorum. Per unio- 


nem totus Chriftus eft ubique: atqui totus Chriftus conflat divina & hu- 


mana natura. Ergo. Re/pond. ad majorcem,' diftinguendo inter totum 
mafculini, & totum neutri generis. ‘Totus quidem Chriltus eft ubique ; 
fed non totum Chriltl, hoc eft, totaliter} fecundum utramque naturam. 
Ratio, quia totus perfonam, totum utramque naturam denotat. Sic to- 
tus ctiam mortuus; non autem totum, quia non divina natura. 


abfence of Chrift’s human nature from the earth, neither | * 


*. 


ject of faith for its obje@. Faith hath no part of Chrift’ ” 
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with his bodily fenfes or members. And as it were mon- 
ftrous to fay, a man believes with his eyes and ears, with 
his hands and feet; even equally abfurd is it tofay, a man., 
', cannot believe without them. 

The foul that can live without the body when the body is 
dead, can aé without the body even while the body lives. 
That the foul cannot die when the body dies, is not only 
clearly taught in feripture, Matth. x. 28. Fear not them 
which kill the body, but are not able to kill the foul, and 
amany other, places; but alfo hath -been taught by Heathen 
philofophers, and that from this topick, among others, That 
it can act independently upon the ehh And hence they 
argued, ‘That as itis independent upon the body in agendo, 
ithat is, in its aéfing, fo alfo in effendo, thatis, in its being |. 
i Whatever influence the body has upon the aétions of the 
foul objectively and occafionally ; yet all the ations that are 
properly foul-aétions, are independent upon the body, both 
ij Subsectively and efficiently, as philofophers obferve; of which 
TI have fpoke elfewhere. The body can neither bethe fub- 
jet nor efficient in actions properly fpiritual: And there- 
fore it is falfe to fuppofe, that the foul which can live with- 
out the body, cannot a& or believe without the body: And 
confequently it is a falfe pofition to aflert, That none can 
believe in Chrift as God-man without that corporeal organ 
% - by which we form imaginary ideas; the rational foul being 
inorganical ; that is, having no fuch organ as belongs to the 
4 fenfitive, material and corporeal frame, its nature being in- . 
corporeal, immaterial, {piritual and immortal. To this purpofe. 
fays Charnock, vol. I. p. 481. fpeaking of the foul, * It can 
© fubsitt without the body; it doth not in all its motions 
« depend upon it; it can refle& upon itfelf without it, 
« view and pleafe Jitfelf in its own perfections, abftracted 
« from the body: Which fhadows to us the felf-fufficiency 
-€ of God.’ Crawiford’s dying Thoughts, p. 7, 8595 10.° The 
y° © foul in man isa fubttance diftinét from his body.— When 
"© the body {fits (till, and moves not hand or foot, the foul 
« can fly with allits faculties as high as heaven ina moment 
© _. The foulhath felt fuch joys, as that the flames that burn- 
« ed its body, could not extinguilh its joy. — It is a prin- 
«ciple in us that not only underftandeth, frameth notions of 
© things, and reafoneth, but alfo it correéteth all the mifre- 

« prefentations 

+ Maccov.diflin®. p.152. Philofophi Ethnici hoc animadverterunt, (vize 

animz hominum, corruptis corporibus, non pereunt:) idcirco etiam do- 


cent, quod ctim anima rationalis inorganica fit, ut & independeas a core 
pore in agcndo, ita ctiun in effendo, 


‘ 
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“'prefentations of fenfe and fancy. —It can fit down, and 
* judge upon its own ads; which the body cannotdo: Yea, 
*“it can bid the body and all its concerns farewell for awhile; - 
‘ and, by retiring ipto.its own clofet-operations, it can bes - 
‘have like a feparate fpirit, even while in the body. It is 
* able to judge, not only of the prefent, but alfo of the fu- 
« ture exiftence of things, and likewife of their proportions 
© and difproportions.: Yea, alfo it can contemplate the na- 
«ture and perfections of God. All which is above the 
« power of matter. —- And whatever lofs fome may think 
* they are at, in conceiving of a fpirit; yet ‘tis moft cer- 
“tain, we have a'more clear and diltin& idea of a fpirit, 
« than of matter itfelf: For as it is only the attributes of 
«matter we have ary pofitive conception of, for, if ftript~ <¢ 
« of thefe, it wholly efcapes our fight; fo let a foul be view- 
 edin its modes and attributes, there is nothing in nature we 
© can concéive more certainly ahd clearly. And} though we ~ 4 
© even wanted an intuitive view of the foul, weneed notmuch 4 
« wander at it, fince itis fo in our bodily fight; for the eye, 
« tho’ it fee every thing elfe, cannot fee itfelf, at leatt diredtly 
¢ and immediately.’ To this purpofe alfo fpeak other writers: . 
Again, union may take place where there is no commuhis |< 
on. When it is‘faid, we cannot believe without our bodily, “4 
fenfes and imaginations, in point of union between foul and *"§ 
body, it is true, the one cannot be without the other: But, 
in point of communion it is falfe. As there isno fellowhip \'¥ 
between lightand darknefs, as little is there between faith and ‘8 
fartcy. They are different faculties, refpecting different ob- : 
jeéts, and under different governments. Senfe and imagina- 
tion in men, in fo far as they are not free and voluntary, 
nor under the conduét of reafonand religion, but natural and 
neceflary, belonging to the fenfitive, and not to the rational 
life, they are under no moral law, nor properly fall undet °, 
commands, or prohibitions; even as the fenfes and fancies 
of brutes, being deltitute of reafon, are under no moral go- ° 
yernment. Fancy, then, or the imaginary idea, being in it- 
felf under no law, but what relates to the natural and animal 
life, to alledge we cannot believe without it, feems to bring 
the aét of believing, according to the moral law, to be un- 
der the check and controul of a lawlefs fancy; as if not on- 
ly there could be any proper harmony, fellowlhip, or law- 
ful communion between that which is without law, and that 
which is under the law ; but alfo, as if faith and reafon were 
as much under the government of fancy and imagination, aa» 
thefé ought to be under the goyerninent of faith and reafon, 
( ; though 
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‘though the former is properly under no moral AES 
at all. At this rate it were better to be a beaft than a man; 
becaufe it is better to have fenfe and fancy without reafon to : 
govern it, than to have reafon under the governmant of fenfe 
and fancy. But as the moral law that man is under, cannoc 
allow that his reafon be under the management of his fenfe 
and fancy, far lefs does it allow that faith be under it, or that 


~ 


fancy have a negative upon faith, fo as itcannot aé& without 
it. ‘Therefore, though, during the union of foul and body, 

‘faith is (till woubled with fancy, asan ill neighbour, arid can- 

not be without it in that fenfe ; yet it canand mutt be with- 

out it as a manager; otherwife it makes a uick metamor- 

_ phofis; turns the man to a beaft, and takes the management 
% out of the hand of faith and reafon both. Hence what men 
‘\ know only naturally as brute beafts, by fenfe and fancy, with- 
tout faith and reafon, in thefe things do they corrupt themfelves, 
¥. Jude verf. 10. And hence in fcripture alfo beafts are prefer- 
b «xed to men, the ox. and the afs, to: people that do not know 
“i yationally, nor confider matters fpiritually, Jay A. 

- This reafoning is fo far from being nicely metaphyfical, 
«that no diltin@ion is more natural and neceflary, nor more 
E ‘ordinarily made ufe of in polentick divinity. See Wollebit 
B. compendium, p. 34. Turretini inftitutiones theologia, tom. I. p. 
B'530. Marckii medulla, p. 128. Where, (proving that the foul 

my, of man is in eachone created immediately of God, from Eccl. 
m’:'xii. 7. Zech. xii. 1. Heb. xii. 9. and from the indivifibility and 
@  incorporeal nature of the human foul,) when adverfaries al- 
wm: ledge, the foul is procreated by the parents, and objet, That 
| a man begets a whole man; it isanf{wered, True; but not the 
we: whole of a man: Even as it is faid, One kills a man, when 
‘a yet itis only the body he can kill, Matth. x. 28. We fay 
| truly a perfon ts killed, when yetit is plain, we cannot mean 
* the whole of the perfon, becaufe the foul is not killed. Thus, 
iy when a man is begotten or born, it cannot, without abfur- 
dity, be meant of the whole of that man, becaufe the foul 
‘cannot properly be begotten or born. To apply this to the 

my {terious incarnation of Chrift, when it is faid, Ifa. ix. 6, 

9 us a child is born,—Whofe name is, The Mighty God, we 

» are tounderftand it of the 6<avbpaos, his whole perfon God-, 

man: But itcould not, without blafphemy, be meant or faid 

‘ of the whole of that perfon, viz. the divine nature, that ic 

was born. Thus, on the other hand, the objeét of faith and 

' worthip is that glorious §eavpwaos, the perfon God-man, 

/ 
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the human nature, or Chriitas man, is the objeét of faith and 
worlhip. When Mr. Robe aflerts or fuppofes this, he draws 
‘the charge of blafphemy upon his own head, inftead of mine; 


and ‘knows not, (when he argues from the whole of faith’s. § 
_ obje& to a part, while yet no part here, but the whole is ¢ 


the object of it,) that his argument is a mere fallacy. 


»- 1 might (further. have fhewn how-Mr. Robe’s conclufion, 4 


That we c¢anndét belieye in Chrift as God-man in one perfon, 
without the imaginary idea of him as man, being drawn from 
faith tq fenfe, from a fupernatural to a natural and corporeal 
objed, -is quite informal and invalid. But, from what I have 
faid already, it appears, that his arguinent tran{yreffes all the 
rules gf philofophy}; and that his conclufion is fo far from. 
being a tryth, thatit isa plain falfhood, a fophiftical and des 
lufiye. expreflign, fuited oply to the delufive and imaginary 
work it yvas.inzended or adduced to fupport. { 


Upon the whole, Jet the reader therefore carefully diftin- ,# 


guith between thefe twa:.(z.) A religious, rational, belleving 4 
knowledge. of Chrift’s human nature in the underftanding, ab 4 
itis a truth, that he is man, as well as God; and, (2.) An: 
imaginary, ideal, notional knowledge of it in the fancy pr t- .¥ 
maguaion, as it is acorporeal thing, a reprefentation, ora 4 
figure.and jmage of a man in the head. The firft of thefe & 
is Jawful and -abfoliely meceflary; without which there can. ¥ 
be no,religious warfhips becaufe the object of that knowledge: 


is the ynan Chrift , that is, the perfon who js God-man. 1e 
second yis plawful and idojatrous, (being what Mr. Robe fays 


“gad allows:te be an image or fpecies, reprefented to the un: ¥ 
eee po ere 2 ee any: ! derftanding’ 3 


4 Onndiviocs are fo far from afferting, that Chrift as man is the objeét: 


of worthip, that it is wightily‘difpyuted among’ the moft learned of then), 
whether Chritt as Medjajor isto be worthipped, Jeft, under that formali-. 


¢ 


ty, he ould neceflarily be worshipped as man; whereas he is the formal i‘ 
opjedl of diving adoration only as he is God. This difpute is the more ac- x 


curately and cautioutly fultained by found divines, both in oppofition to 


Papifis and Ubiguitarians, who debate for the adoration of the flehh or hu-. % 
uan paiure of Chrift; and alfo in chpention to Socinians, who deny that | 


| ~ Chap. VIL, 
as and becaufe he is God}: Bur it cannot be faid, without” 
tafphemy and idolatry, that the whole of that perfon, viz.. ‘3 


his diy,iwity canbe proven from his being the objc& of worfhip ; in re- ¥. 


raurd that, being worthipped as Mcdiator, he is viewed as the intermedi- 


ate, not the fupreme and ultimate objet. But as it is not my bufinels * 


at prefent to launch forth into this difpute, fo the Jearned reader that 
would fee it treated at large, may confult Voetius’s di/p. theol. p. 529. quaft. 
Au Chriflus qua Mediator fit adorandus? and Turretine’s infiit. theol. tom. UL. 


“4 p.-539- Upor: the fame queftion. i 
$ Qui volunt contra principia difputare, produnt fuam infcitiam- . 


Nlaccouti centuria. p. 170. aL 
Se 
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deriianding by the imagination ;) arid what ought to be fiun~ 
ned and avoided Jike the devil; and that becaufe it is an i- 
maginary idea of Chrift as man; th which refpeé he is nei-' 
ther God, nor a perfon, nor the objeét of faith and worfhip, 

but a mere image and idol in the head. 

Before I clofe this chapter, I fhall to thefe philofophical 

_, arguments fubjoin a fcriptural one, for fhewing the falhood 

of thefe or the like aflertions, That we cannot think of;, ot 
believe in Chrift as God-man without the help of an imagina- 
ry ideaof him as man; or that wecan have ino right thotight 

of Chrift without the help of our outward fenfes or inward i- 
magination viewing an outward or corporeal object. 
_ However external and corporeal objects prefented to the 
" mind by the fenfes or imaginations may give occaftan to ra- 
tional thoughts or fpiritual nieditations; yet they cannot pto-' 
' peng helpa man either to a good thought or an evilone; be- 
+-caufe the {pring of all good thoughts or evil is from within, 
‘and not from without. And for this I produce the doétrine 
of Chrilt, Marth, xii. 35. and xy. 19. Mark. vii. 21, 22, 23. 
The rife and {pring of good thoughts is from the good Spi- 
p-rit of God, the wellat water in believers {pringing up to e+ 
S: verlatting life, or the new fupernatural pe For, fays 
e Chrift, a good man out of the good treafure of his heart bring- 
B® eth forth good things. The tile and fpring of evil and finful 
f- thoughts is alfo Irom within, and not from withottt: For; 
“ fays Chrift, am evil man out of the evil treafure of his heart 
“Lbringeth forth evil things. Nothing from without defiles a 
@ i man, as eating with! unwajfben hands, andthe like; but from 
=| within, namely,: his.corrupt nature! For out of the heart { pro- 
: | ceedeth evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications,—— 
ws \blafphemies;——yea and an evil-eye’ Hence, by the by, to 
Si meit feems evident, that Chrift’s do&rine does not favour 
:# the vain philofophy which aflerts, That there is nothing inthe 
mind or underftanding inwardly, that ts not firft in the fen(es 
) outwardly, or conveyed thereto from without. For as rati- 
: 7 beers onal 
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4 This fountain of corrupt nature is ufually in {cripture called the 
1; ficfh; and its oppofite in thofe that are born again, the Spirit; ‘John iit. 
“6. Inthe ficfh dwelleth no good thing, Rom. vii. 18. Yea, fyom this corrupt 
' fountain three great ftreams alwaysifluc, which in fcripture come under 
thefe three names: (1.) Nowue72, the otions, thoughts or cogitations of the 
_ficth ; which rife up againft Chrift and grace, and need to be brought into 
' captivity to the obedience of Chrift, by the weapons of warfare that are mighty 
“through God, 2 Cor. x.4. 5+ (2.) Oernpuala, the wills of the fleth, Eph. 
ji. 3. tranflated there the defires of the fichh and of the mind, (3.) M23y. 
pila, the .paffions of the fic, Gal. v. 24. tranflated there the affeflions : 
They that are Chrift’s, have crucified the flofo, with the affctlions and lufts. 
I 
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onal thoughts themfelves, naturally confidered, are not pro- 
fe though fometimes occafionally, fromthe outward fenfes, 
ut from the rational foul itfelf; fo thoughts morally confi- 
dered, are good or evil, not from the outward fenfes, or the 
outward objeéts thereof, but from the good or evil treafure’ 
that is. within the heart of man, Mark vii.21.23. Nothing ¢ 
‘from without would defile a man with evil thoughts, i 
he had not a fountain of corruption and pollution within, that 
defiles his outward fenfes, his eyes and ears; and makesthem, » 
evil; fo as firft to let out the pollution to the fenfe, andthen--2 
draw in more and more pollution by them, {rom outward 4 
objedts. Hence alfo Chrift fays, Luke vi. 43. A good tree 
bringeth not forth corrupt fruit, neither doth a corrupt tree’ ® 
“bring forth good fruit. | ies | 
But, wherg the fountain within is clean, nothing from with-» # 

out can bring in fo much as an evil thought. Thus it was , ¥ 
with Chrift, when tempted by the god of this world, temptas.t 
tions could do him‘no hurt fo as to defile him. Hence the’ § 
prince of this world cometh, fays.Chrift; but be hath nothing. 
in me; nothing corrupt within for any thing without to work. 2 
upon. Thus, fo far as the inward principle of grace in faints “4 
is.prevalent, fo far is every thought brought into captivity to 
the obedience of Chrift; and their outward fenfes, as well as' 
imaginations, and the outward objects thereof, are purified -~ 
thereby : For to the pure all things are pure, Tit.i. 15. a 
Now, from hence it follows, that our corporeal fenfitive '% 
faculties, namely, the external fenfes andinternal imagination 7} 
or fancy, terminating upon outward corporeal objects, are. ¥ 
not the firft or great and leading helps to the knowledge of 
God, or to any right thought of Chrift. Itis not from with. 3 
out, but from within, that evil thoughts proceed; and even + 
fo it is notfromwithout, but from within, that good thoughts 
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roceed. Natural and rational thoughts proceed naturally, *¥ 
Poi the rational foul that is within. Carnal and finful 3 
thoughts proceed from within, that is, from the fame foul 
and heart as it is carnal and corrupt. Spiritual and good 
thoughts proceed alfo from within, namely, fromthe heart as 
it is a new heart, renewed and fanétified by the Spirit of 3 
Chrift, or from the good treafure that is within the heart. 14 
Outward objeéts then prefented to the fenfes, could not 
fo much as occafion an evil thought, if the heart within were ~ 
not evil. It is this which defiles the man, even an inward i 
evil nature, an active principle of wickednefs there. Andas\ - 

Jittle can outward objeéts prefented to the fenfes outwardly, 
orto the imagination fiyaraly, occafion, far lefs properly help. 
D unto 
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unto any right or fpiritual thought of Chrift, if the heart with- 
in be not right, and if there be not an internal active prin- 
ciple of grace ready to go forth, and bring in food fuited to - 
it, by fucking, like the bee, the honey of {piritual advantage 
from the flowers of outward objeéts; which prefuppofes a 
new fpiritual inftinét previoufly given of God; I mean the 
' new heart and new nature, fuperadded to the natural facul- 
ties of the rational foul. Hence, from Chrift’s doétrine, it 
is plain, that neither outward fenfes, nor any imaginary idea 
of Chrift as man, or of any outward corporeal objec what- - 
foever, can give any help to a right thought of Chrift, orto 
any fpiritual view of him asGod-man, Redeemer. May Ses 
himfelf fend real help; for vain are all fuch imaginary helps. 
? 
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“ propofed, laft of all, to offer fome remarks upon feveral 

L virulent paflages in Mr. Robe’s pamphlet, efpecially rela- 
“ting to Schism, which he charges the Aflociate Presbytery: 
» with, and Dersm, which he feems unable to purge himfelf or. 
his author from. And therefore I fhall divide this chapter 
%." into two feétions; the firlt, relating to the former branch; 
-'~ and the fecond to the Jatter. 
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\An examination of certain virulent paffages in Mr. Robe's 
| letter, relating to Scuism, which he charges the Affociate 
Presbytery with. : ; 

Pac. 73. Mr. Robe {peaks again of © the herefy which is ad- 
vanced about the human nature of the glorious Redeemer, 
particularly by Mr. Erskine interms, That IT 15 NO PART 
OF THE OBJECT OF FAITH; and THAT IT PROFI- 
TETH NOTHING; which yet they [meaning his people, 
and the favourers of the late work he appears for] will not 
charge upon the Aflociate Presbytery, untefs they do real- 
ly, what-they falfely accufe the church of Scotland of, to- 
lerate, and not cenfure the. erroneous, by their not calling 
Mr. Erskine to account for his herefy and blafphemy above 
mentioned.’ 

If I had not been able to prove, as I have\done, that this 
poor mancis grofly ignorant of the fubje& he writes upon, 
and of the very thing he lays to my charge, it would have ae 
hard for me to have borne it. But, as 1 can eafily fee, that + 
no 
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no perfon that knows the gofpel, will find that Mr. Robe‘ had 
the leaft foundation for it from my words, which made me 
to rake no great halte iit anfwering it; fo I have more rea- 
fon to pity the blindnefs; than to fefent the calumny of fuch 
a writer, after the inanner that Mr. Robe calls herefy and blaf- 
plemy. So have I written in defence of truth, That the hu- 
m h nature of Chrift as it fubfitts.in his divine petfon, is 
only the objeét of faith; and cannot-be the objeé of any. i- 


maginar ideas and that to affert, it can and ought to be fo, © . 
is a doétrineof ltes and falfhoods, of ignorant imagery and , 
idolatry. No member of the Affociate Presbytery was ever , 
fo blind as to fee with Mr. Robe’s deluded eye, that there is 


any thing like herefy or blafphemy in the words wherein he 
pretends to find it; and, inftead of cenfuring Mr. Erskine, 
they aré difpofed to warn all that would be faved from delu- 
fion atid damnation, to beware of falling down to Mr. Robe’s 


olden image, that he hath fet up inftead of the true Chrift.:7. 54 


‘But, beforé 1 fay more upon this paflage, it is not amifs the 


reader notice his words that follow, namely, ‘ Thefe deat. 4 


* people look tipon your teftimony as proteftatio contra fa- 
 éfam: For they fee tliat you have rebelled, and proven 
{tubborit to the difcipline and government Chrift eae 

tuted in his church, to the bringing the dreadful guilt of 
perjury upon your fouls; and that you have done more te 
overturn the doctrine, worfhip, difcipline and government 
Chrift hath inftituted in his fenel than all the enemies 


bal 


from being better Chriftians fince they became fuch; yea, 
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lying, an much felf-conceit. They know the moft of your 
zealous followers, who have, without finding any bones 
in it, approven it, have never read it; or, if they have,’ 
¢ cannot underftand it. They have feen them put icin the place 
© of their Bibles, and ‘good books they were formerly con- 
© yerfant with. Some of them fee, that it contains feveral 
© orofs lies, as the Reverend Mr. Currie hath proven. | And, 


~~ AN 


¢ finally, as to the way of witneffing you require of fuch as” 


« them, by withdrawing froin the Lord’s ordinances, to-which 
« they formerly reforted, and in the ufe of which they pro- 
¢ fited, and by engaging never more to hear Minilters of 


¢ the Church of Scotland; they can fee no more needful to . 


« qualify people for giving this approbation of your teftimo- 
‘ny, but lazine!s, grofs profanity, and contempt of ordi- 


t nances. They cannot think, the Lord calls them to that 
« which 


infti-' 


that they grow only in wrath, fpite, envy, evil-fpeaking and 


have been fince our happy revolution. The obferve, thofe « ¥ 
who hive been moft zealous for your teftimony, are, fan @ 
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» * which any profane man, as he is profane, arid bec4ufe he 
* is profane, can do: And it is what they fee feveral pro- 

| £ fane perfons, filled with a fpirit of {pite and revenge a- 
“ gainft their Minifters, do. Thefe are fome of the groufds 
‘ of their rooted prejudice againft your {chifmatical and irre- 
f gular teffimony: I leave it to others to judge the relevan- 
‘ cy of them.’ | 
— Anfwer. It is one thing to forge a libel, that may be 
thought relevant, and another thing to prove the facts. Mr. 
Robe is acquainted with the trade of libélling. No doubt he- 
. ¥efyand blafphemy, for which he libelled me in that pamph- 
let, are relevant. enough to infer the higheft.cenfure. But, 
*, inftead of proving the facts, he hath but proven himfelfa falfe 
4 accufer of the brethren, and an ignorant idolater, by native 
tg sconfequence from his do@rine. His bare word hereiies can- 
8!’ not be taken for proof, by any impartial judge. To mycer- 
"- tain knowledge, he has here heaped up a number of grofs 
falfhoods, as to the bulk and body of thofe that are in for- 
mal acceflion to us. How it may ftand with fome that chufe 
~. £0 be ourhearers, andattend our meetings for worfhip, burt are 
K. not formally under our infpeGion, we cannot be fuppofed to 
know. But as to the generality of thofe that are ‘judicially 
a seceived by us, they are well known to be a number of the 
*s mot judicious, knowing, fober, ferious, pious and praying 
pebple in Scotland. However, thefe people, and we as up- 
von their heads, are ftrangely attacked in the paflage above 
4 .cited. 
We I appeal to all readers of it, if here be not a pen dip- 
- ped in the gall of bitternefs? Is there any thing here like a 
i gofpel-fpirit, or any way favouring of the meek Spirit of 
§ Jefus Chrift? But rather has it not the finell of a bitter, mia- 
licigus, ignorant and erroneous fpirit? 1 have little hope that 
the judicatures whereof Mr. Robe isa member, willcenfure him 
B for bis erroneous and idolatrous do@rine, of which his book 
S| is fo full. But, as 1 remember of a worthy and great divine, 
my Mr. James Brisbane Minifter at Stirling, after the repréfenta- 
Bi sion given in againtt the aa& of Aflembly 1720, (condemning 
@' The Marrow of modern divinity,) by twelve Minifters, of 
4 whom I was honoured of God to be one, and when the ac 
1722 on that point was a-patling, he openjy aflerted, That 
- he could evince, there was not fo many errors in that book, 
@: asin their a@s condemning it: So, if the Minilters arid judi- 
: i . 

' catures of the eftablifhed church fhall tolerate, and not cen- 
fure the many grofs errors and abominations that are in this 
and other performances of Mr. Robe, it will add to the ma-. 
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ny gréat and weighty Bsouncs and reafons for feceflion that i 
have been already laid open, to the conviétion of all true- ‘ 
hearted Presbyterians in Scotland, that dare not make a fe- 
ceflion from their true covenanted mother-church of Scotland, + /\ 
and that dare not baptize the backfliding judicatures with a- “¥ 
ny fuch blazing name: with which many * dre blinded and. 4 
frighted from acceflion to us, as if they would thereby be > 
guilty of a criminal and {chifmatical feparation from the church | J 
Of Scotland; which are no better than big words to terrify 
the ignorant, who do not know, that we never to this day 
feparated from our mother-chutch, but have openly cleaved 
to her, and only have madea feceflion fromthefe judicatures, + 3 
becaufe they have left her, and judicially teftified againftthem 
for doing fo. Yet, for our doing this, Mr. Robe retorts upon 
us the charge of perjury; but with as much judgment and 
reafon, as ie laid againft me the charge of herefy and blaf- 
phemy. aa - Bene 
With equal zeal and judgment does he affert, p. 87. * That.“ 
« weare juft fuch enemies to Prefbyterian Church-government 4 
“as Korah, Dathan and Abiram were to the government ny 
© God fetover the church and {tate of the Jews.” Which | 
words of {pite and venom, delivered without any fhadow of #3 
reafon or argument, and with fuch a dogmatical air, when Ll ¥ 
read them, they brought to mind the anfwer of that queftion, 
Pfal, cxx. 3, 4 of which I pray Mr. Robe may- have fuch a 
- fear, asnever to havea (hare, What (ball be given unto thee? 
Or what fhall be done unto thee, thou falfe tongue? Sharp ar- 
rows of the mighty, with coals of juniper. But, if God hath | 
bid this Shimet rail upon us, I doubt not but it is wifdom 4 
to let him alone, in Bia refpects. And therefore, though I / i 
cannot condemn the filence of fome of my brethren that 4 
fall in with that advice of Wifdom, Prov. XXxvi. 4. An/wer 
‘not a fool according to his folly, left thou alfo be like unto him; 
yet I hope they will as little condemn ime, (unlefs I were to ¢ 
ive railing for railing,) becaufe 1 have endeavoured alfo to 4 
fall in with the call of Wifdom, verf. 5. An/wer a fool ac- 
‘ cording to his folly, left he be wife in his own conceit. There 
are fome that make their folly evident to all men; and whe- & 
ther Mr. Robe hath done fo or not, 1 fhall leave it to others ‘# 
to judge. ) 
It may feem ftrange, that he is fo kind as to fay, p. 85. sf 
© For once I'llown to youfrankly, that 1 am for the govern- 
¢ ment’s tolerating you and your party ;’ and yet that he fhould 
think, « we are jult {uch enemies to Presbyterial church-govern- 
<‘ment, as Korah, Dathan aud Abiram were to the govern 
* ment 


4 


© ment God then, fet over the church and flate of the Jews.’ 
Thefe two expreflions compared, may make one think how 
mutch itis our advantage, that, notwithftanding the view he has of 
our rebellious practices againft church and ftate, yet the power of 
f his prejudices againtt us ts at lealt for once overcome by the 
‘| power of his toleration-principles. 1 dm perfuaded, that 
many in the eftablifhment, even of thofe that make a tool of 
hin now, are more wife and learned, than to reckon him a 
~ competent judge in matters either of the dodtrine or govern- 
ment of the church of Chrift. 
J was once an ear-witnefs, at the General Affembly of this 
_eftablifhed church, to the (peech of a certain member there- 
of, wherein, relating to our covenanted reformation, he af- 
4 ferted openly, that they were vot now ftanding upon that foun- 
‘dation. At grieved me much that he was not contradicted. 
@ 2 Whence I concluded, that it was taken for granted by that 
»; court, that they were indeed quite off from that founda- 
#; tion; though yet I knew, that fome in the church, particu- 
H oJarly the Prefbytery of Dunfermline at that time, who took 
¥* me engaged otherwife, were of contrary fenuments. How- 
®i ever, after that time, 1 took all opportunities to fhew my 
B mind in a fuitablenefs to my folemn engagements, not on- 
wy by joining in all open diffents, teflimonies and proteftations 
) againft the courfe and current of defection in this land, that 
| were offered in a way of communion with the judicatures ; 
but afterward, whenever an open teftimony for our coyenan- 
t'ted reformation was judicially lifted up im a way of fecel- 
@ fionfrom thefe declining courts, I found it my duty to cleave 
Mm \to that honeft part of the church that were cleaving to her 
m:' reformation-principles, and to fecede from thefe judicatures, 
a that were making {till more and more an open and avowed 
We: feceflion from their mother-church of Scotland: And then 


< 
id 


we took the firft opportunity of joining with my brethren lately in 
f@ the renovation of our Solemn Covenants, and declaring to this 
. i and the rifing generation, that we were defirous to witnefs 
M¥againit the defections, perjury and apottafy of the times; 
me: Which hath {till been growing té a greater and greater height, 
, efpecially within thefe thirty years bygone. And as I detire 

to blefs the Lord that gave me counfel, fo I cannot but won- 
¢ dev at the upaccountable infolence and confidence of any that 
: fpeak at the rate in which Mr. Robe takes upon him here to 

do. I can afcribe it to nothing, but either (1.) Hisdreadful 
- ignorance even of the very prefent {tate of the corrupt courts 
and judicatures, which he extolls under the great and glaring, yet 
fraudulent and fallacious name of the church of Scotland ; 
as if thofe who alone are judicially aflerting all her coyenan- 
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- fome of them have been longer than myfelf in the miniftry 5 


However, Mr. Robe, if God continue to defert and leave him 


‘ can look over the former faults of Fus populi, when thefe, by the: 
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ted principles, were by no means to be reckoned any part @ 
of that church, becaufe they make at prefent no partof thee; 
judicatures thamare, upon the matter, and have been, razing 
her to the foundation. Or, (2.) I mutt afcribe it to his be- J 
ing judicially given up of God to delufive dreams, blindnefs 4 
of mind, and hardnels of heart, fo as to be proof againitall § 

conviétion of the prefent fins, errors and corruptions, that he ' ta 
ought to teftify againit; and fo as to be tormented with the » 
teftimony we give againtt them, and reckon no evil now fo '¥ 
great as that teftimony, and no enemies to the dorine, wor- 

fhip, difcipline and government of the church, fo great, as om 
thofe that are appearing to fupport and maintain the fame, — 
If ever God open this angry brother's cyes in time, his bit- 
ter raillery will be matter of deep humiliation to him. Pofte- 
rity will indeed be better judges between the prefent judica- & 
tures and us, than the prefent gencration, that is filled-with ay 
fuch prejudices againft our appearances. But, as Mr. Robehath | 
little reafon to boatt of his own performances, or attachinents 3 
to the doétrine of the church of Scotland, wherein -he hath © 
given evidence of very great ignorance ; fo he hath no great v¥ 
reafon to boat of fome other writers on his fide, whom. he g 
reckons champions for his caufe, and againft us: For though & 


yet, if I were putto it, I could eafily make it evident, from’ 
fome of their writings, that they never to this day underftoad ‘5 
clearly fome of the moft noble branches of the fundamental 
do&rine of the glorious gofpel, that have been corrupted b ¥ 
the prefent judicatures within thefe thirty years, and to whieh 

their difcipline and government ought to have been a fence,.,i 


if thefe alfo had not been miferably corrupted and mifapplied..§ 


a 


to himfelf, may and will go on in railing at and calumniating § 
the work of God among our hands ; which yet, I am perfua-: 
ded, will prove a burdenfome ftone to all that burden them- 
felves ah it, and gather together againft it. eee: 

1 have good reafon to think there are many Minifters yety 
inthe prefent eftablifhment in Scotland that fee themfelves 4 
‘but Tae inftead of being dextroufly defended, by thofe 


that are writers juft now in their favours. Some, it is like, 


fame hand, are made amends for, by volumingus atonements, 


that may’ be intitled Fas Clerici. Others, it is probable, 
can wink at what they know to be delufive and erroneous Jn 
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fuch a performance as this of Mr. Robe’s, while it. ferves a % 


turn, to fupport the credit of their darling eftablifhment, and 
pe oie ait 
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to run down that witnefling work among our hands, which 
tendg¢ to difcover and expofe the iniquity that therein is efta- 
blifhed' by a Jaw. And however many profefs to join with 
us that may be naughty hypocrites, from whom Mr. Robe 
takes advantage againft us and our caufe fo unjuftly; yet all 
the Lord’s remnant in this and the rifing generation will be 
ready to obferve how much the words of the Prophet are ap- 
Flitable to our time, Mal. ti. 7, 8, 9, 10.-For the Prieft’s lips 
Should keep knowledge, and they fhould feek the law at his 
- mouth: For he is the Meffenger of the Lord of Hojts. But ye 

are departed out of the way: Ye have caufed many to ftumble 

at the law: Ye have corrupted the covenant of Levi, faith 
“ the Lord of Hofts. Therefore have I alfo made you contem- 
Aptible and bafe before all the people, according as ye have not 
kept my ways, but have been partial in the law. Have we 
' not all one Father? Hath not one God created us? Why do 
, we deal treacheroufly every man againft his brother, by pro- 
yfaning the covenant of our fathers? 


rt 
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t Concerning Deis! “which Mr. Robe Seems unable to purge 
himyelf and Mr. Edwards from. 


. Mr. Robe, p. 64, 65, 66. charges me with malice and mur- 
‘der for the note 1 had about fome expreflions, in the end of 
‘his S¢cond letter to Mr. Fifher, concerning the {cripture. Whe- 
ther they were the words of Dr. Cooper or Mr. Edwards, it 
tis no matter. The more learned and worthy any is reckon- 
jged to be, and the more free any are of a Detsticat fpirit, the 
more blameable are they, if their expreflions anent the {cri- 
jpture feem any way to favour of it. However, Mr. Robe ad- 
opts the fame way of fpeaking; which I fhall prove to fa- 
vour of that fpirit, whether Mr. Robe be of it or not. I have 
}no other ground on which to judge of mens principles but 
their words. If they deny the charge that their words bear, 
ithey ought to avoid, or caution better the words that bear 
‘it. The words are fuch as have a great feeming regard paid 
therein to the f{cripture, namely, This is the great and ftand- 
ing rule that God hath given to his church, to guide them in 
‘all things relating to the great concerns of their fouls ; and itis an 
infallible and fufficient rule t. Thefe indeed are the expreflions 
that I reckoned, however found and orthodox in themfelyes, 
Yy2 yet 
t Edwards's diftinguifhing marks of a work of the Spirit of Go, Edinb, edit. 
pP: 19. 


Jate catechifm publifhed under the title of, The A ffembly’s Short. 


— in their judicious remarks upon it; infomuch that to fuppofe, | 
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et fuch as the refined Detsts of our day will fub(cribe unto; 
feats the word of God is not here called the only rule, 
to guide us in all things relating to the great concerns of our 
fouls, or to direct us how to glorify God and enjoy him. ; 
This neglec& indeed might have been looked over {without a- ° 
ny fufpicion, were it not at this day; wherein Dersts have 4 
given the fame, or the like lofty epithets to the fcripture that 4 
are here given, but yet cannot call it the oly rule. Why, Bo 
but fays Mr. Robe, ‘ Did ever any Deift, or perfon favour. 
« ing of a Deiftical fpirit, fay this, (namely, that the fcripture 
« isthe great, ftanding, infallible, futhcient rule? Is not the 
© dodtrine here aflerted everlive of Dei/m, and in flat con- 
* tradiétion to it? {And then a publick challenge follows. ] a 
«There call publickly upon Mr. Erfkine to prove, that thefe 
« propofitions favour of a Deiftical fpirit, or be reputed fur. FF: 
© ther a flanderer and falfe accufer of the brethren.’ 4 

Anfwer. It was. quite needlefs for Mr. Robe here projices:: 
re ampullas & fefquipedalia verba, to act the boafter with: 
fuch great fwelling words: For what he calls me to prove, is : 
already: proven to my hand, by two famous divines in Eng- 4 
land; whofe words | fhallhere cite as far as needful to the ‘3p 
prefent purpofe. I can fcarce allow myfelf to think, that #4: 
Mr. Robe or Mr. Fdwards either are entire ftrangers to the s&. 


er Catechi(m revifed, and rendered fitter for general ufe; where- . 

in many alterations are made in the Aflembly’s Catechifin, 
directly crofs to the Aflembly’s fenfe, fubverfive of many pre 
cious truths, and making an open door to many pernicious ¥ 
errors that abound in this age. This little performance made 
fuch a great noife, almoft but ten years ago, that it was ani- § 
madverted upon by a Commiflion of the General Affembly %& 
of this eftablifhed church of Scotland, anno 1735, and e;. 
fpecially by the two forefaid Reverend Miniflers at London," & 


Mr. Robe in Scotland, or even Mr. Edwards in America, were 3 
utter’ {trangers to that ftory, would be a tafh upon their intel= 9 
ligence. They cannot therefore but know, that the author 
of that catechifm difcovered his Deittical fpirit and princt- 
ples, ‘even under fuch titles given to the fcripture, as here 
‘Mr. Robe reckons it abfurd to fuppofe they favour of DEIsm; § 
while yet the title of its being the only rule in the cafe men- © 
tioned is neglected and omitted, 
One litile treatife is faid to be written by Dr. Fohn Guile, 
intitled, Remarks 02 a Catechi{m publifhed under the title of, 
The Affembly's fhorter catechifm revifed, Kc, p. 23. 
; Aflembly’s, 
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Affembly’s, Q. 2. Anfwer. 


The word of God (which is 
contained in the [criptures of 
the Old and New Teftament) 
is the only rule to direct us 
how we may glorify and en- 
joy him. 


of mental Images. 


357, 
Revifal, Q. 2. Anfwer. 
The word of God (which is 

contained in the f{criptures of 

the'Old and New Teftament) 
is not only afullicient, but the 
principal rule to direct us how 
we may glorify and enjoy him. 


The remark is as follows. 

© This alteration finks the Aflembly’s fenfe with refpect to 
‘the ancient Proteltant doétrine of the perfection of the 
€ fcripture, as the ovly rule of faith and practice to Chriftians, 
‘and leaves room for a thought, as if there were fome other 
« fufficientrule, even to us, of glorifying and enjoying God ; 
—©€ but does not name what that rule is; whether itis NATURAL 
© REASON or tradition, ov the opinion of the fathers, or the 
© decrees of councils or of Popes.’ 

Upon the above alteration and remark it may be obferved, 
that the revifer makes the word of God, not only the /«fi- 
cient, but the principal rule to direét,as above; and conte- 

uently fays as muchin a few words, as Mr. Robe and his au- 
‘Wee do in many: For to call ita Jufficient rule, is equal to 
the calling it a great, flanding, and infallible one; for it 
could not be fufficient, if icwere either a falling or a fallible 
rule. Yea, the Dersrtcat catechifm allows itto be more than 
a fufficient rule, that is, not only afuflicient, but the principal 
rule: In room of which, no doubt, the revifer would allow 
it to be called the great rule, as Mr, Robe’s author does; be- 
caufe room is left for a thought, as the remarker fays, as if 
there were fome other fuflicient rule, even tous, or that God 
hath given to his church, of glorifying and enjoying him; 
and that the word of God is the great and principal, though 
not the ovly rule. . 

But, for further proof that this omiffion favours of Dersa, 
another treatife on the fame head, faid to be written by the Re- 
verend Mr. Abraham Taylor, isintitled, The A ffembly's Shorter 
Catechifin refcued from the late revifer and vindicator, P. 2. 
The author hath thefe words upon this fame queftion, as al- 
tered ot the revifer, namely, © This is not only the founda- 
«tion, but alfo the very efence of Drism. And we all know 
‘what ule the Dessts have made of. this odious principle, 
© That REASON is @ fufficient rule for finners.’ The silage 
goes on, to excellent purpofe, in fhewing the infufliciency of 
natural reafon, as a rule, to lead finners in the way of niles 
tion; and that the word of God is the only rule for thisend, 
Pp. 3, 4.00 In p. 3. he hath thefe words, ‘ Let him not 


{namely, 
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* © [namely, the revi/er] prefume to fay, that he confulted the 
“weputauon of the feriptures, when he allows them to be not 
* only a fufficient, but the principal rule; becaufe there is not 
a Detst in the nation but may frankly grant the fame.’ Es 
ven, fo fay I, Let not Mr. Robe think, that he confulted the 
reputation of the fcriptures, even when he allows them to be 
the great, and ftariding, and infallible, and fufficient rule; 
becaufe (for what 1 know) there is not a Drist in the nati- 
on but may frankly grant the fame, providing he be not ur- 
ged to grant, that it is the only rule, but be allowed to fup- 
pofe that there is fone other ftanding and fufficient rule alfo; 
though yet he will own the word to have the pre-eminence, 
asthe great, the principalone. Mr. Robe affirms, p. 66. ¢ That, 
* when his author aflerts the word to be the ‘great, ftanding, 
infallible, and fufficient rule, he afferts it to be the only rule; 
and that no other'is needed.’ The author indeed may be, 
and I hope is of that opinion Mr. Robe {peaks of, that the 
{cripture is the only rule; but his words Af not afflert what 
Mr? Robe fays they do. And he hath but a weak defen- 
der that would fupport him, by faying, No other is needed, ~ 
Jeeing it is infallible, jufficient, and ffanding ; for fo‘much | 
will the Dersts own, that no other is needed: But then, if 
itbe allowed to them, that the word is not the, ealy ralé, and 
that natural reafon is a fufficient one, then they can fay, as 
well as Mr. Robe, that no other is needed; and confequently, 
that the word Of God and revelation is xeedle/s. re 
~The fame weaknefs, if.not wickednels, is exprefled by Mr. 
Robe when he fuppofes, ¢ 1 mightas folidly argue againft our 
* confeflion of faith, and him for approving tr, as favouring 
‘ of a Deiftical {pirit, becaufe it does not ule the word only. 
< Confefl. chap. I. parag. 2. All which are given by injpira- 
« tion of God, tobe therule of faith and life.’ Hence he que- 
ftions, ‘ Did thefe compilers, and the figners and appro- 
< vers of it fince, favour of a Deiftical {pirit? Wad they prin- 
« ciples tending to the difparagement of the word of God, 
« becaufe they uféd not the word only here? And is there a- 
Ty reafon to argue, on this account, againtt Mr. Edwards, 
« who gives more notable epitlrts to the {cripture as a rule, 
«than the Confefion does in that paragraph?” Alas! how 
palpable is the defign of Mr. Robe here to impofe upon his 
reader? He knows, that in that paragraph the Aflembly give 
no epithets at all to that rule of faith and life, becaufe in the . 
following paragraph they were to enlarge upon them at ano- 
ther rate, than Mr. Robe or his author doth: For they fhew 


in the fame chapter, that the word of God is not only the epi 
rule, 
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rule, as makjng a full difcovery of the only way of man’s fal- 
vation, but alfo {peak of ‘the incomparable excellencies 
“and the entire perfection of the fcripture, the infallible trurh, 
‘and divine authority thereof, and how the whole countel of 
© God concerning all things neceflary for hisown glory, man's 
falyation, faith and life, is either exprelly fet down there, 
“or by good and necefliry confequence may be deduced 
© therefrom: Unto which nothing at anytime is to be added, 
© whether by new revelations of the Spirit, or tradition of men : 
© That the infallible rule of theinterpretation of fcripture, is 
« the (dripture itfelf, cc. That the fupreme judge, by which all 
« controverfics of religion are to be determined, and all decrees 
‘ of councils, opinions of ancient writings, doctrines of men, 
‘and private f{pirits, are to be examined, and in whofe 
¢ (entence we are to reft, can be no other but the Holy Spirit 
© fpeaking in fcripture.” Compare thefe words with the firtt pa- 
ragraph of that chapter, where it is faid, € That the light of 
‘nature, and the works of creation, are not futhcient to give 
« us that knowledze of God, and of his will, which is neécef- 
» © fary unto (alvation.’ Where the Affembly evidently prove 
!§ the fcriptures to be the only rule. And what they here prove, 
they aflert in both Catechifins; in the fecond and third que- 
ftions of the Larger Catechifm, © That the light of nature in 
© man, and the works of God, declare plainly, that there js 
© 4,.God; but his word and Spirit enly do {ufliciently and ef- 
© fedtually reveal him unto men for their falyation: And, that 
‘the holy {criptures of the Old and New Teftament, are the 
« word of God, the only rule of faith and obedience ;’ andin 
the Shorter Catechifin, That this ‘ word of God is the. only 
« rule to direct us how we may glorify and enjoy God.’ Let 
the reader judge, if Mr. Robe, or his author, hath given more 
noble epithets to the fcripture as a rule, than the Confeflion 
of faith docs in that chapter forefaid ? And will it palliate the 
deceit and prevatication, that he cites the paragraph only 
which fpeaks of the rule in general, and looks over the rela- 
tion it hathto what goes betore and follows ? 

It is plain enough, that too many figners and profeffed ap- 
provers of the above Confefion, who make it rather a bond 
of.union, than a telt of orthodoxy,.as in England they do 
with their Thirty nize Articles, are giving evidénce of too lit- 
tle regard to the {cripture; efpecially when the moft noble e- 
pithets they give it, are no other than what Deistrs will fub- 
foribe unto. Why fhould they be ayerfe from calling the 
word of God the only rule to lead finners in the way éf tal: 
yaiion, at a time when Dessts axe feeking’to expunge this 

' title 


*- 
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title out of our ftandards? And, when fome of our friends 
in England are fetting themfelves for the defence of truth in 
this matter, as I have fhewed, is it time for us to let it fall 
to the ground? I think no divine, efpecially in Scotland, that ’' 
pretends to orthodoxy on this point, if he have the leatt 
knowledge of the hiftory of the times, and particularly the 
hittory 1 have jut now related as above, can be reckoned 
excufable, as not favouring or favouring of a DEIsTICAL 
{pivit, if he feems to extol the fcripture as the rule, with lofty | 
epithets, which Drrsis may grant, and yet nevlect that epi- 
thet which effectually tends to cut ofl DEIsM. 

Before 1 leave this fubject, 1 cannot pals the remarkable 
way in which Mr. Robc endeavours to retort and contradict 
inv words, Wherein J found fault with the cpithets given to, 
the word of God, asarule, and yet omitting this of its be- 
ing the ovly rule, according to our good old way of fpeak- 
ing, in the forefaid Catechifm. Upon which his obferve, by 
way of rctortion, p. 65. is, ‘ Now, Reader, doth not this poor 
© malicious {tuff deferve to be expofed 2’ And then he falls on, 
expofing it inthe foliowing manner. ¢ Firft then, |fays he,] 
« this proves Mr. Erskine hinitelf to favour of a Deiftical fpi- 
¢ sit, to turn his words upon himfelf. Mr. Erskine doth not— 
«fay, in the good old way, of fpeaking, the f{cripture is the 

. © only rule to direct us how we may glorify and enjoy Gods 

« fox ever; he leaves out the word of our Shorter Catechifin 
« for ever. Now, let us argue as he doth. It would feem. 
“any notable epithet may be given it, providing it be not faid 
«to be the only rule to direct us how to olorify and enjoy 
« God for ever. This good old way of fpeaking with refpect 
© to the ancient Chriftian doctrine of a future ftate, and the 
« eyerlafting enjoyment of God therein, and the ufefulnefs of .; 
« the fcripture to direct us to this, whatever ufe it may have: 
¢ for this life, feems to be going out of fafthion, exc.’ 


4 This he thinks is enough to expofe the weaknefs and malice’ 
of Mr. Erskine’s reafoning here. Now, were it not for the» 4 
i fake of thofe that are weak and inconfiderate, I would ne- 44 

‘ yer be at pains to anfwer this retortion of Mr. Robe’s; which | 
i no man of common fenfe can read, without feeing his grofs «| 
; ignorance and childifh babbles, and how his wrath and patlion, — 


which appears in the paflionate bitter expreflions with which 
he begins to retort my words upon me, hath plunged him in- 


to the niire of grofs errer and abfurdity. He challenges me 
for leaving out a word of our Shorter Catechifin, that never 
‘ was init; and, if it had been in it, it would neither have 
been fenfe nor truth, Ifa boy of five or fix years of age 

had 
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had faidto me what Mr. Robe hath here written, I would have 
bid him learn to repeat better the firft two queftions of his 
Catechifm; and not to confound man’s chief end, which wilf 
be his chief end for ever, with the only rule God hath given 
us for attaining this chief end, namely, his written word ¢ 
' Which I doubt if ever any, excépt Mr. Robe, did fippofe was 
- to be man’s rule for ever. It may well be fuppofed, that no 
 writtetr books nor Bibles wilt remain uncoffmed after the 
’ flaming fire and general conflagration of the great day; and 
~ that the church triumphant in the other world will ftand in 
ho need of the fcripture, or writings of the Old and New Te- 
‘ftament, nor of fuch ordinances as now the church militant 


") Rev. xxi. 22, 23. I faw no temple therein: For the Lord God 
almighty, and the Lamb, are the temple of it. And again, 
The glory of God did lighten it, andthe Lamb is the light there- 
(of. For Mr. Robe to father this upon our Shorter Catechifm, 
. that the fcriptures of the Old and New Feftament as they aré 
‘how, fo they will be the only rule to dire@& us how to glo- 
| tify and enjoy God for ever, is to father a lie upon the fa- 
mous’ Aflembly of divines that framed it, and make them fay 
; What they never faid about a future ftatée. They were wifer 
than to {peak any thing theréanent, above that which is writ- 
ten. They fpdke of a rule to dire€&t men in this world to 
everlafting ister in the next; but not of a rule through 
‘eternity, when that falyation is completed. And therefore 
@ neither in the queftion, nor in the an{wer, do they repeat the 
iWords for ever; which relates only to man’s chief end and 
Lehieg happinefs, fpoken of in the firft queftion. Mr. Robe, 
‘ithen, in endeavouring to expofe me, it but expofed him- 
ifelf, and his ows ignorance and error; or elfe his wrath and 
paffion, which hath blinded him, according to that of the poet, 
Impedit ira animum, ne poffit cerneré verum; 
or rather according tothat of the Apoftle James, chap. i. 20% 
‘The wrath of man worketh not the righteou(ne/s of God: Nay, 
tt works oppolition to it, and to the truth of God. 
In the clofe of this paragraph, Mr. Robe fays, p. 66. he 
seoles this paflage relating to the fcripture being the great, 
,ftahding, intallible and fyfficient rule to guide us in all the 
‘concerns of our fouls, ‘ to thew, that Mr. Edwadrds’s fer- 
“« mon had notendency to promote enthufiafm ; — /eeing 
‘it refers,in fo flrong terms, —— to the word of God, &c.”* 
But I mutt fay, if thé word had beén made the only rule, 
the terms’would have been yet ftronger, fo as to have ex. 
cluded other rules that men make fo to themfelves, befide 
the word of God. Is it poflible, that Mr. Robe and his aun- 
ZZ thor 
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thor did not know, that Quakers and Enthuftafts make not « 
the word, but the fpirit and light within them, their great, 5 
ftanding, infallible and fufficient rule; that the church of; 
Rome pretends to infallibility in her decrees, and articles 08 ° 
faith, even without and befide the fcripture, and in her une; 
written traditions, as of equal authority and infallibility with: § 
the feripture as the rule; and that Deists, and others who! 
would explode the neccflity of revelation, make the lawy ; 
and liglit of nature, and natural reafon, a ftanding, in4- 
fallible and fufficient rule; infomuch that, if men will but™ 
valk: according to it, there is no need of any other; they will » 
infallibly be faved? If any then that pretend to ortho« 
doxy in this matter, continue to omit this property of the 
{cripture, its being the only rule to dire& us in the great 
concerns of eternal falvation, I-fuppofe they will give more 
and more ground to fufpeé their favouring of Derstscar and * 
Enthufiaftical principles too. Thofe that deny the chargé, i 
have no more ado but affert the principle, That they own” 
the word of God contajned in the fcripture of the Old and § 
New Teftament, to be the only rule. And this Mr. Robe } 
himfelt hath not yet fairly done; but only oy fuppofing, thar 
the forefaid epithetsimport it; and that, whatever ufeit may 
have for this life, it is the only rule to direét us for every Bf 
that is, (it feems,) in the life to come. I hope every ins 
celligent reader will fee, that I am taking no advantage a- @ 
gainft him, beyond what his own wuts natively bear in 
them. — , t tig 
I might add, that as my opponent has not been able to 
clear himfelf or his author from the charge which IJ but fears 
ed their words Jaid them open to, fo his own words, p. §5¢ 
and elfewheré in his Letter, feem to exprefs a DEISTICAL 
principle, whether he be aware of it himfelf, yea or not, 
viz. when he fays, He can never believe what he has no‘ 
knowledge or conception of, even by an imaginary idea, ff 
( when the objeé& of faith is fuppofed to be 'Chrift as man, § 
as well as God). It is true, there is fuch a knowing and fee-4h 
ing prerequifiteto faith, as is imported in thefe fcriptures, 
Pfal. ix. 10. Fohn vi. 40. {poke of elfewhere, But then, this 
is a fight and knowledge, that carries in it an acknowledges 
ment, that what is thus feen and known, is‘ neither vifible 
nor knowable; or what is thus conceived and perceived, 
is unconceivable and imperceptible either by corporeal or- 
gans or natural underftanding ; and that therefore, fince it 
cannot be the object of fenfe, fancy, yea or natural know- 
ledge, it mult neceflarily be the object only of faith grounded 


upon a diying teftimony. To ailert otherwife, that we \are 
go not 
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- not to believe what we cannot know or coticeive, fpeaks out 
either darkne(s or DErsm unawares. A learned tréatife publifh+ 
' ed about ten years ago, intitled, Some thoughts concerning 
- religion, natural and revealed, &c. p. 609. edit. Edinb. 1743. 
has thefe words, “ The whole of the Deist’s {cheme is, as - 
. * he imagines, built upon REASON ; and, fo far as right rea+ 

«© fon gocs, the CurisTiaN agrees with him: But the differ- 

& encé between themis this, The DerstT maintains, that no- 

thing is to be admitted but what. he can aflign a proper 

- £© reafon for, or, in other words, what falls in with the ideas 

«© which he hath,or hath made for himfelf: Whereas the humble 

* Curis tian believes that there are things of which he neither 

«« hath, ‘nor can have adequateideas, orc." Now, if this be 

juttly faid of fuch Rationalifts as will believe ‘nothing but 

what they can fathom by reafon, what may be thought of 

~ fuch Imaginationifts, that cannot believe what they haye no 

knowledge or conception of by animaginary idea ? 

Mr. Robe hath frequently magnified natural fenfes and ima- 
gination as great helps, even to the faving knowledge of Godg 
and how much more he would incline to magnify natural 
| ureafon, 1 donot know. Certainly he muft own this to be a 
' much greater help. I fhall not fay, he will call it a fufficient 
" yule, as Deists do: But it feems fufpicious, that he hath 
“sno fuch due regard to the fcripture as he profefles, when he 
fo bitterly refents my. quarrelling any expreflions (in point 
_iof omiffion) that give not that rule its due. But, in oppo- 
{ition to Mr, Robe’s doétrine relating to the helpfulnefs of 
imaginary ideas, I maintain, that the word of God ( accom- 
panied with the Spirit) is the only great help to the faving 
knowledge of God ; and that this word is the only rule to 
direct us how we may glorify and enjoy him. 

i So far Iv have thought fit to anfwer Mr. Robe’s publick call 
‘ .to prove that thefe propofitions above mentioned, together 

ark the forefaid omiffion, favour of a Dersticat fpirit. And 
J hope 1 fhall not be reputed a flanderer or falfe accufer- of 
\ the brethren, till Mr. Robe fhall anfwer thefe judicious di- 
‘ yines in England, whom | have adduced, together with our 
' Confelfion of faith and Catechifs, grounded on the word 

of God, to prove this point. And, if Pete Reverend brethren 
in our neighbouring nation be reputed flanderers and accufers 
fof the brethren, for fhewing that excellent epithets given to 
ithe {cripture asa rule, and yet not owning it as the only 
rule, favours rank of Detsm; then 1 am content to fufter 
reproach with them, or rather with our glorious matter Chritt, 
who was alfo called the devil under another name; know- 
ing, that none will once attempt to efpoufe his caufe with- 


out bearing his reproach. Mr. 
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364 Faith no Fancy: Gr, Chap. VIIE, 
~ Mr. Robe hath evidently involved himfelf in the guile of all :@ 
the publick defeétions and corruptions that we teftity againk 3 
in our prefent appearance for the covenanted reformation. , 
principles, and againft the apoftafy of the times; by decla. ; 
ring, p.27. That thefe errors and defections we complain of, 
are no where to be found. And this he declares in as bitter, - 
and railing language as a man can wellutter. His wordsare,. 
£ The principal fupport of your f{chifm is by calumnies, flaridet -. 
* andimifreprefentation, and ee anoife. in feveral cales,,.; 
* about errors and corruptions, which are no where to be. 
€ found, but in your own brains and books.” What fort of |. 
a language this is, and how fuitable to one that would bg 
accounted a grave Minifter of Chrift, let the world judge. - 
But, as to the matter itfelf, 1 would ask, If there be no er- 
ror, no corruption in the church now to be found, what 
has become ot all thefe errors, defe€tions and corruptions 
which more than fifty Minifters, together with fome of us, « 
while we were yet in the judicatures, complained of to the : 
General Aflembly ago 1732, and which we, and fome of | 
themfelves, rave been thefe thirty years giving in reprefenta- 
tions, dillents, and protefts againft; till'we found ourfelves 
neceflitated to makeelve from their communion, who refu-. : 
fed to be reformed, or fo much as to hear our petitions for ; 
reformation? Are all thefe errors and corruptions now quite { 
_ abolifhed, and no where to be found, but in our brains and ° 
books? Surely it was never the Spirit of Chrift that diéated | 
fuch falfhood and raillery. Mr. Robe may think himfelf fufh- 
ciently cautious, by having faid, in feveral cafes only hethus 
accufes us. Indeed he feeims, by interjecting “rit of that., 
fort many times, to peut his enmity at the whole of our 
witnefling work, and to make hhifts tor blinding his confci- 
ence, ane falving his credit; which he may eafily fee would 
fuffer, if he made no exception at all. However, if it be the 
fame fpirjt that adtuates the fubjeéts of that applauded work, 
that 1 fee actuates this eminent promoter of it, 1 have full 
freedom to beg of God, that all his people may be delivered » 
from that fpirit. Mr. Robe is Aeieutd call that our fchifm, 
which was neceflary feparation, founded upon reafons, both 
in our teftimony and Ea aN which are open to the world 
and which Mr. Robe fhould have anfwered before he could ; 
have judicioufly called ita /chifm. But this would have been 
roo hard work forhim, orany manelfe. It was eafier for him 
to fay, thatthe principal fupport of our fchi/m (which is no rea- 
fon arall) is nothing but calumny, flander and mifreprefentati- 
on, and needlefs noife about error and corruption, which are no 
where to be found, butin our own brains and books. What is 
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phe gates of hell prevail. 
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{nour books, the impartial world are judges; though I muft 
own, I fcarce think Mr. Robe a competent judge, whether 
truth or error be in our books; when I find him, in his let 
ter, loading, I think L may fay, the foundett divinity with 
the heavy charge of error and blafphemy ; and allo corrupting 
the minds of the fimple, though L hope not defigned| but 
unawares, fo as to lead them to the molt fubtil idolatry. As 
to error andcorrmption, which Mr. Robe fays are to be found 
in our brains, and no where elfe, but there, and in our books ; 
I fear 1 would trefpafs againft the rule of Minifterial gravity, 
as much as Mr. Robe, if 1 fhould hence infer, that, when he 
fearched brains, as well as books, at once, it could be done 
no other way, than by the darling help of his own inagina- 

ry ideas, But J clofe, by noticing, 

“” P. 28. Mr. Robe hopes, © by the Lord's affiftance, to make 

“ evident my perverting of {cripture, wre(ting his words, 
“ falfe reafoning, fraud and falfhood, from p- 48. to 53. ot 

* my Appendix to my letter (inits former edition.)’ But, 

if it is proven, that it was not poffible for him to make 

any of hete evident, then it appears, thatas he hath not had 

the Lord’s aflittance in this work; fo it was but a profaning 

of the Lord’s name to expecthis afliftance in fighting againtt 

his truth: For 20 weapon formed againtt it fhall profper, nor, 


Dunfermline, Nov. 1. 1744. 
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7 HETHER my opponent fhall give a return to this book, I 
WU know not; only I know it is eafy to anfwer a whole 
treatife with a few words of wind, by giving it fome ill-na- 
tured names, and treating it as a heap of tralh; even as this, 
though defigned as an anudote againtt vain imaginations, may 
be judged by fome to be at bef but a volume or mafs of me- 
taphyficks, anda fyltein of et fpeculations, But, if fuch re- 
turn fhould be given, as would fairly anfwer reafon with rea- 


r'fon, and argument with argument, it will deferve to be con- 


fidered ; whereas a rattle of words, evidently tending to be- 
wray ‘the weaknefs or wickednefs of the writer, or contain- 


1 ing no better reafoning than L have found in the letter Ihave 


been obliged to remark upon, | defign not to regard; nor 
would | think it worth my while to ftudy felf-yindication fo 
far as to put the honour of an anfwer upon any bitter, rail- 
ing, or reproachful harangue : For, fince the end of all 
things is at hand, and the day of the Lord fat approaching, 
I hope it fhall be no great pain to me to be defpifed and dif. 
paraged for a little while by fome hands or pens, providing 


truth 


scommeoeGss TS CR I P.7<. yi 
truth. be cleared and vindicated. Therefore, as I. faid in a-4'§ 
former letter, I refolue never to contend for the laft words: 
but for the truth. sy Sha 
Mean time, as 1 do not impute all and every one of the i 
abfurdities to my opponent himfelf, which I have found naw, 
tively deducible from his words; fo I have not enlarged upar 
on all thefe deductions, merely for his fake, or on his aca# 
count, but efpecially for the fake of fome young. ftudents of “8 
philofophy and divinity, to fortify them, in fome meafive, ae 3 
gaint part of the falfe and. corrupt learning with which the i 
books and {chools of the prefent age are fo much replenifhed.. * 
And therefore, though Mr. Robe may not reckon himfelf con. 
cerned with fome of thefe particulars lL have infifted upon, yet * 3 
1 have handled no fubjeét in this treatife but what fe letter am 
gives me a fair occafion to difcourfe Hpons I own, that.the | 
flow progrefs of the prefs, while retarded in the printing of this 
book, hath left part of it fo long in my hand, as topecafion « 
fome additions fromtime to time; which has (welled it to a “49 
reater volume than I defigned at firft. Burt, if thereby Jt .. 
fhall be rendered, through fhe divine blefling, the more ufe- |, 
ful, I fhall adore the providence that made it for this end - 
the more full. pets 
There are two. fcemingly oppofite, yet very reconcileable 
rules and advices given by the Apoftle, eas to faulty and. 
erring brethren, or perfons we may have to dea with. Oneis, @ 


to reftore them with the (pirit of meekne/s, Gal. vi. 1. Another” 
is, to rebuke them fharply, that they may be found in the faith, 
Tit.i. 13. OF which rules, with reference to what is aboye < 


written, L fhall fay, that though the feverity of my words.” 
toward my opponent can hardly exceed the feverity of ‘his ° 
charge againft me; yet, if it be found, that, in my way of ‘. 
dealing with him, I have either failed of that meekne/s, of {pie ce 
rit that is commended in the firft of thefe rules, or exceeded ' 
that fharpne/s of reproof that is allowed in the latt, I fhallbe 23 
fo far from jultifying any fuch irregular expreflions, thar ft - 
hope I fhall be ready to condemn them as much as any of # 
my readers cando; knowing my own aptnefs to err this way; : 
(though I am not confcious to myfelf that I have done fo .] 
here;) and knowing how hard a task it is, efpecially in cone. 
troverfial writings, to keep the heart and pen in fuch an ex- 
aét mids, as to be neither chargeable with defeé& in that com- | 
paflionating lenity, nor excefs in that eid everity, which 
are both authorifed by the forefaid Apottolical rules, as yari- 
ous cafes may require. Ae 
That the true knowledge of God in Chrift, and of the 
truth as itis in him, may be advanced by this book, andtrue | 
< Joma : ‘religion, 3 
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ADDENDA. 367 
tcligion, in oppofition to that which is falfe and imaginary, 
may be thereby prontoted, is the earneft defire and prayer of 
the author, . 


R. E. 
Gi SD ee  es 


INCE I wrote what is above from page 154 to 158, 
I have had occafion to fee that place in Lurretine, inflit. 


NS theol. tom. I. gq. 10. p. 72. tO which Mr. Robe refers 


. 


p. 44. of his Letter, without quoung either book or page, or 
marking in a different character the words of Turretine , 
which he feems but very unfair'y.to twanflaie + For, 1. he 
brings ‘in Turretine saying, ‘ That it is no more unlawfulto 
“* make an external image of Jefus Chrit, than to form an 


- imave or idea of him in our minds; — for a mentalimage 


“© — is abfolutely neceflary, ere.”’ Turretine fays no fuch 
thing, He is there opposing himfelf to, and condemning 
the ufe of all images in divine worfhip, as other orthodox 
writers do. He has not one word there of an external i- 
mage of Jefus Chrift; nor does he {peak of the neceffity of 
any mental imagein fuch a fenfe as Mr. Robe calls ab/folute. 
It he had been well acquaint with Turrerine, he would have 
taught him clfewhere co diftinguifh, (and confider, that there 
is neceffitas phyfica, coatlionis, hypothetica, as well as abfo- 
luta:) For as there may be a phyfical or natural neceflity, 
‘which yetis in itfelffinful by reafon of our new corrupted na- 
ture; fo Turretine in this place fpeaks of fuch a neceflity as 
is {uppofed to be involuntary, or which a man cannot help ; 
for he fets it in oppofition to the voluntary work of men in 
making outward images. Hence, 2. Mr. Robe has not noti- 
ced, that Turretine there is only fhewing, that the confequence 
will not hold, if men argue for the lawfulnets of outward 
artificial painted images of certain things, from the neceflity 
of their having inward natural images or ideas of thefe things ; 
becaufe the artificial image is a voluntary work, merely of 

choice, 


_ + For the fatisfa&tion of the learned reader, I fhall here fet down Tur- 
retine’s own words: ¢ Ab imagine mentali ad imaginem jculptam vel pifam 
non valet confequentia; quia illa eft neceffitatis, fiquidem confpicere 
non poflum rem ullam fine aliqua {peci¢ cjus, aut idea in animo cthéta. 
At imago ifta conjunéta femper cft cum fpiritu diferetioms, quo verum 
4 falfo ita fecernimus, ut nullum fit idololatriz periculum. Sed ifta meri 
arbitrii & voluntatis opus, quod a Deo exprefs¢ eft prohibitum, & quod 
magno cum idololatrix periculo femper ett conjunctum. Unde perpe- 
ram non minus peccatum dicitur imagines certarum rerum menti obji- 
cere, vel {criptis comprchendcre, & legendas exhibere, ac eas in tabu- 
la delineatas vifui fubjicere ; cum magnum fit inter ifta difcrimen? 
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choice, and exprefly prohibited of God, and joined with thé 
ereatelt danger of idolatry: whereas the mentalidea we have 3.4 
of things, is natural and unavoidable; becaufe one cannot a. 
apprehend any thing without fome reprefentation of it, while '/#% 
imagining it in hismind; and confequently it cannot be e+. j.' 
qually finful with the making of an outward image, eps wy 
ally when this is a work of the will, or of choice, and the. 
other not fo. Hence, 3. Mr. Robe feems to wrong Turreting ': 
alfo in tranflating that fentence, viz. At imago iffa conjunita 
femper eft cum fpiritu difcretionis, quo verum a falfo ita fe-' 3 
cernimus, ut nullum fit idololatria periculum. The latt branch « 
whereof he tranflates thus: That THERE 1s no danger of t- 
dolatry ; making no difference between the fubjunctive fit, “ 
and the indicative eff, in the fame fentence, but reading them - 4 
both alike, and thereby altering the fenfe and meaning of } 
the author; as if he had faid, there is no danger of idolatry ; i 
whereas he plainly fuppofes the danger, by fuppofing a true #% 
and a falfe objeé both prefented to the mind: But he men- 3a 
tions the mean, namely, a fpirit of difcerning, whereby we °g 
fo feparate the truc from the falfe, that there MAY 2B no dan- 4 
ger of idolatry, or that we may avoid that danger. Hereby * 
that learned author intimates, that whatever falfe reprefen- ~ 
tation is made to the mind of the trué {piritual Siegen : 
is altogether involuntary, and fuch as, le the help of that“ 
fpiritual difcerning ate is given to him, he reyeétsand drives . 
away from him, that he may not worfhip an idol : infomuch: * 
that, in the lines which Mr. Robe pretends te glofs and tranf- * 
late, Turretine has told neither him nor me any fuch thing. 
ashealledges. And therefore I remit him again to Turretine ; * 
whom if he read and expound better, he may read his own 
confutation, and fee how unjuftly he would father his ima- 
ginary doétrine upon that learned author, and impute fuch er- 
roneous fenriments to him, which his fair and accurate read- 
ers will fee he was never chargeable with. Ihad therefore 
cood reafon for faying what I faid above in the forementioned: 
pages. 

How much Turretine is wronged, and how mightily Mr. Robe 
has been {trairened to find an argument or authority for his i- 
maginary ideas, where yet it was not to be found, when he. 

almed the forefaid errors upon Turretine, may farther appear 
F ot the following remark, viz. What Turretine meant by a 
mental image in the beginning of that paragraph, (and from 
whence he fhews that none can juftly infer the lawfulnefs of . 
graven or painted images in divine worlhip,) he explains in 
the clofe of that fame paragraph, fo as tobe quite alien from, 
and oppofite to Mr. Robe's imaginary idea: For he fhews there, 
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what every one will grant, that there is a great diflerence be- 
tween images of certain things reprefented to the sind in 
books to be read, (fuch as figurative expreflions, metaphors, 
fimilies, parables in the holy fcriptures, and other good books.) 


as drawn upon a table, or painted outwardly, and objected 
‘to the bodily fenfe ; and he aflerts, that they fpeak amifs or 
falfely who fay, that the former is equally finful with the 
Jatter. Now, as the author fpeaks not at all of any mental 
image of Jefus Chrilt, fo he 
there is a great difference between the images of fome things 
reprefented, in fimilies and metaphors by word or write, to 
the mind inwardly, and images of thefe things prefented, 
in pictures or grayen images, to the /enfe outwardly. Why, 
befide what Turretine has there faid, I prefume to add, thefe 
two feem to differ as much as a divine ordinance differs 
- froma humaninvention: For the former is a reprefenting of 
thingsto the mind in a way agreeable to the divine command, 
allowance and example; whereas the latter is a prefenting 
thefe things to the outward fenfe by human art, without a di- 
vine Warrant, yea againtt the will and command of God. B 
} the one, which isa reprefenting intelligible things to the ett 
by fenfible fimilies and figures, we atempt to {piritualife cor- 
| poreal things; by the other, which is a prefenting painted t- 
magestothefenfe, we corporate fpiritual things, (as all truths, 
or objects of faith and worfhip, are,) by giving them the 
fhape of bodies. The firft of thefe isa lawful mean, and ne- 
ceflary for exhibiting the things reprefented thereby tothe in- 
ward sunderflandings of men as they are rational, in order 
to advance their intellective knowledge: “Vhe latl is in the 
forefaid and many cafes unlawful, and a voluntary work, for 
exhibitiag the things reprefented thereby to the oxtward [en- 
fes of men as they are animal, tending at bett to promote 
no better than a /enfitive knowledge; which is quite diftin@ 
from a fpiritual and intellective knowledge, both in the na- 
ture and certainty thereof. Which the learned philofopher 
Hiereboord (Dilp. p. 170.) diflinguifhes thus: © Intelledtive 
‘ knowledge [fays he] is more certain than fenfitive; and 
that, 1. Not fo much in refpect of their power, (for fenfe 
does as certainly clofe withits proper fenfible object, as the 
undertlanding does to its intelligible one,) as indeed in Pe 
{peat of their objects: Forthe objed of fenfe is many ways 
variable ; butthe object of underttanding is more invariable, 
becaule it underftands univerfals and {pirimals ; but fenfe’ 
knows only fingulars and materials: And alfo in refpdct’ 
of the fubfkance, that is fingular, fenfible and material. 
Ama * The 


and images of thefe things prefented to the /ighi of the eyes’ 
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« The knowledge of the undertlanding is more certain than 
“the knowledge of fenfe; becaufe fenfe only touches the 
* things that are extrinfical and accidental; but the under- 
« ftanding penetrates the intrinfical and innermoft eflence of 
“thething. 2. Ifwe confider the powers themfelves as fuch, 
notin relationto their objects, the intelleétive is abfolutely 
furer than the fenfitive; becaufe the lat of thefe may, on 
many accounts, be hindere from obtaining certainty, name- 
ly, by the diftance of the medium, or the too great near- 
nefs of it, or the organ not righily difpofed, eve. But the 
underftanding, though it may be deccived, yet itis not fub- 
ject to fo many deceits, nor on fo many accounts. Ina 
word, by the underftanding we are faid properly to know 
by a certain, infallible evident knowledge. And hence 
our knowledge of things ecefary is more certain than our 
knowledge of things contingent (or fortuitous:) For, fee- 
ing things neceflary are more certain than things contingent, 
the knowledge of the former willalfo be more certain than 
the knowledge of the latter; becaufe knowledge ts propor- 
tioned to its objedt, and the fubjective certainty (smentis) of 
the mind depends upon the objective certainty (entis) of the 
being or thing known.’ Now, by fenfitive knowledge 


the human nature of Chrift cannot be known to be what in-: 
deed itis, namely, a nature not fubfifting in itfelf: OF which the — 


fame learned Hiereboord fays, Difp. p.9.¢ Amature can be ful- 
< tained without a proper fubfittence of its own; as is evi- 
« dent in Chrift, who hath no human or created fubfiftence.’ 
Now, to prefcind or abftract from the confideration of that 
human nature as to the manner of its fubfiftence in the per- 
fonality of the Son of God, is to prefcind from itas it isthe 
objeé of faith, and to view it fenfitively, as a human corpo- 
real fubftance, an ovject of fenfe, or vain fenfitive imagina- 
tion. Nothing about Chrift, ashe ts the object of faith, can 
be known or underftood fenfitively, without the greatelt ab- 
firdity. A fenfitive knowledge here agrees neither with rea- 


fon nor religion. Hence, for example, the fenfitive image ; 


of Chrift as a crucified man, prefented to the mind, belongs 
no way to faith. In oppofition to fuch a vain notion I may 
cite the words of Charnock, vol. I. p. 1171. © We are to be- 
« Jieye in Chrift for the remiflion of fin; which is obtained, 
< not fo much by the facrifice, as by the quality of the facri- 
“fice. To conlider him merely in his paffion, without the 
excellency of his perfon, would excite neither faith nor love, 
burgrict and horror. The nature of the facrifice mult firff be 
confidered; and that we cannot have a profpect of in the 
yalue and merit of it, till we fix the eye of our faith tae 
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the greatnefs of his perfon who was made a facrifice for 
“us. Faith therefore refpects the perfon of Chrilt immediate- 
‘ly; but not abfolutely in himfelf, but as he flands in relati- 
* on to his Father, as hie Son and his fervant.’ By fentfitive 
knowledge a man may think he is moft fure, when yet tc 
is quite otherwife; and think he has an intellective knowledge 
of a perfon with whom he converfes, and yet may be putt 
ignorant of him. Thus the Jews did not know Chrilt, 
when they were fpeaking to him, and he to them, John viii. 
19. Ye neither know me, nor my Father: If ye had known 
me, ye fhould have known my Father alfo. The devil knew 
him better than they, when he faid, Mark i. 24. I know thee 
who thou art, the holy one of God. ‘Thus by fenfitive and t- 
maginative knowledge a man like Mr. Robe may think he 
knows the human nature of Chrift now in heaven, as well as 
he can think of Enoch and Elias there. But Jet him anfwer 
Charnock, if he will, who fays, vol. 11. p. 1093. £ The hu- 
« manity of Chrift is glorified above the reach of any human 
‘underftanding. The glory of the faints is not to be fathom- 
‘ ed by the conceptions of men; much lefs the glory of Chrift, 
© the exemplar of all the glory they are to have.” Ina word, 
I may add, by fenfitive knowledge in itfelf a man ts little 
bigher than a brute, Pfal. xcii. 6: whereas by intellective and fpi- 
ritual knowledge a man is /ittle‘lower than an angel, Pal. vill. 5. 

From what I have faid above it may be cyident to the 
judicious, that the mental image Tyrretine {peaks of, is as 
different from the imaginary ‘idea Mr. Rébe maintains, as a 
fpirit is different from a body, or a fpiritual from a corpo- 
real thing: For the objects of the mentalidea Turretize men- 
tions, are things intelligible, and as they are intelligible ; and 
the fpecics and ideas, which hemakes neceflary, are intelli 
gible fpecies and intellectual ideas; infomuch that though the 
fubjeéts of difcourfe fhould bg things material and corporeal, 
yet the mind is occupied about them ina fpiritual or rati- 
onal way, or in an orb vattly fuperior to matter or bodies, 
and about them as they are intelligible: Whereasthe objects 
of imaginary ideas Mr. Robe {peaks of, are things corporeal 
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fpecies and imaginative ideas; infomuch that the things a- 
bout which thefe ideas are cqnverfaut, being only things ma- 
terial and corporeal, the mind to which thete things are pre-- 
fented, is occupied about them in a carnal or fenfitive way, 
and only as they are corporeal, according to Mr. Robe’s 
own confeffion. So that thus the angel is brought down to 
ythe brute, to move in an inferior fenfitive orb, vaflly be- 
| low itfelf, and below its own proper, fpiritual and intelli- 
’ Aaa 2 gible 


and the fpecies and ideas he makes neceflary, are corporeal » 
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ble objects; and the rational mind is butdarkened and abe 
ufed tby objects of fenfe and fancy prefented to it, inftead’ j 
of objects of faith and fpiritual underftanding. Hence itap-* 2g 


pears, that as, on the one hand, from the mental images? 


Turretine {peaks of, to infer, as he fays, the lawfulnefs of! 
graven and painted images, is highly abfurd, as well as: . 
contrary to the command of God; fo, on the other hand, : 
from thence to infer, as Mr. Robe does, the neceflity or law- + — 
fulnefs of an-external image of Jefus Chrift, or an internal: | 
imaginary idea of him, is, by the fame parity of reafon, e- | 
qually abfurd, and equally overturned by Turretine’s argue: 
ment. 

Mr. Robe may therefore confider, notonly what wronghe- : 
hath done to Turretine, if fucha famous name can be fullied: # 
with fuch a foolifh pen ; but efpecially what wrong he has done: : 
to him who has a aame above every name; fince an image: ' 
of Jefus Chrift, either prefented to the eye outwardly, or 
painted on the imagination inwardly, can never give any but 
a falfe reprefentation, not. only. of that infinitely glorious’, 
perfon, but even of that human nature which it pretends to 4 
reprefent; and fo can be no help to, or means of under-*> 
ftanding it: For, as the learned philofopher above named 
fays, (p. ibid. where he illuttrates both the branches of the 
faying, viz.) ‘‘ He that underttands a thing otherwife than it 
«is, does not underttand its; andhe that underflands a thing -{ 
* otherwife than it is, underftands a falfhood.”’ 

At p.272. 1. 36. It may be added, that Turretine {peaks | 
“tothis purpofe, Inflit. theol. tom. 1. p. 192. Tis little matey ’ 
ter whether the natural fenfe of a Deity be explained or: 
exprefled by a natural knowledge, or by a common no- 
‘tion, or by a mental conception, or, with later writers, 

* by an idea of God as the mofl perfeét being, impretled in- 
* to our minds: It comes to the fame purpofe, vie. That > 
«there is ingrafled in every one by nature the fenfe of a 
© Deity, which fuflers not fel tobe hid, but exerts itfelfof 
« its own accord inall adult perfons that are endued witha ‘ 
* found mind, Only we obferve, that an idea of God isnot 

‘ properly faid to be imprinted in us, if by it is fignified any, . 
« {pecies or intelligible image of God in our minds, fup- 
« pofedto give aclearand dittingt reprefentation of the quid- 

« dity and eflence of God: For this is what neither the in- 

© finite Maje(ty of God nor our finite and frail underftand- 
ding can allow or admit, oe.’ 
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AP PEN DIX 
To the Book, intitled, 


Faitu no Fancy: 
RELATING 


ToPart of the late Writings of the Re- 
verend Mefl. Wilhifon and Currie: 


; | SHEWING 
, Some grofs Falfhoods therein; arid efpecially 
clearing fome Points of Gofpel-dottrire, in- 
jured by their Defence of the Act of Affem- 
bly 1722, &c. 


By RaLtpu Erskine, 4 AZ Minifter of the Go- ' i 
fpel at Didfermline. . 
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Printed for WinnraMm Gray Bookbinder, in the Grafs- | 
| Market, near the /Ve/-Port, South-fide, edinburgh ; 
and fold by him and other Bookfellers in ‘Town and 


Country, MDCCXLY., 


APPENDIX.) 


Containing fome Remarks upon Part of the late | 
Writings of the Reverend Meff, Williton 
and Curric, touching fome Points of Gofpel- | x 
dottrine, injured by their Defence of the Act | ; 
of Affembly 1722, Xe. ; 


~FTER theferemarks upon Mr. Robe’s pamphlet, I may, | 
before Iclofe, notice, thar he has no great reafon to | fy 
boaft of his helpers, particularly the Reverend Mef- ike 
ficurs Currie'and Fillifon, with reference to forme of | \}¥ 
their lace writings; wherein 1 fuppofe he and they will have dif 
_ but little credit of one another, cre all be done. ‘They have , yj 
publifhed, befides other errors, fome of the greatelt falfhoods in jd: 
fa@, which every man living may know to be fo. I fhall give 1°} 
a fingle inftance in each of them, after I have noticed forme itis 
points of do€trine wherein they bave erred: for it cannot be ex- in 
eéled that now I fhould fall upon the anfwering their pam- | i 
phlets. I fhall only offer a peak of what regard is owing to Ay 
their prefent writings, while they are driven alide out of God’s | 

way with the wind and tempelt of the late temptations, not yer | M7 
over with refpect to them. 
I have fome reafon, in an Appendix to the foregoing treatife, |) 
to fpeak of thefe two brethren, and their do&rine, tn regard “ith 
they have both efpoufed Mr. Robe’s dotrine of imaginary ideas, i 

of which Lhave been treating. Mr. Currie bas done fo in his i 
pamphlet, inticled, The plain perjury, Kc. p. 11. where he quotes | 
Mr. Robe's fourth letter with approbation, declaring, Mr. Robe has | 
proven his point, or, as he exprefles it, fhewn to be grofs he- 
refy what is there alledged againit Mr. Fiferand me. Of which 
afterward. Mr.Willifon has efpoufed thac do€trine likewife, in 
his letter to Mr. Fifer, p. 7. where be brings in Mr. Rob: a- 
mong the nurnber of judicious Miniflers that have read philofo- 
phy and divinity, and fpeaks of his fecond letter to Mr. Pitter 
with approbation and {icisfadtion, in which he vented chat ima jhe 
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ginary doArine, which my remarks upon, occafioned his wrie, 
ting more upoo thac fubjet in his fourth letter ; which dow has.’\+ 
occalioned this foregoing treatife. If ic appear, from what ) Ga 
may fay in this Appendix, that thefe two brethren are mot fuch ” 
friends as they ought to be, unto fome points of true gofpelsdo- 
rine, it will appear alfo, chat God is righteous, in fuffering 
them to fall into the mire of efpoufing this imaginary do€trine, 
I mean this relating to the imaginary idea of Chrift as man : 
which may feem the more itrange, fince Mr. Willifon aflerts, in 
the fame page of his letter above cited, thac we cannot think 
upon fpiricual objects withoue imaginary ideas attending our 
meditations ; which indeed (fays he) is owing to our lapfed and 
inmperfect ftate. Whence one would think he cannot be of Mr. 
Robe’s mind, as to thefe ideas in believing, as if they were as 
much abfolutely neceflary helps, as they are natural attendants 

in {piritual meditation: for, if every thing that is owing to our - 
lapfed and imperfe@ face, chat naturally attends our {piritual - 
work, be judved aneceflary help toward the right performance 
thereof, then Hefh aud {pirie might fhake hands and agree. 
Mr. Currie allo, in another late pitiful pamphlee, intitled, A new 
teftimony, &c. fays, p. 40. That that which is only imaginary, bath 
nothing of reality intt, having no being but in the man or woman's 
fancy or imegination. But, while thete brethren are bulied in 
their endeavours to prove felf-contradi€tions on others, God is 
fuffering them thus, with their own hand, to expofe themfelves 
to the world a: felf condemned, a 

But it is the lef} wonder that they are left to embrace this de- 
lufive and imaginary dodrine, in regard they have been alfo 
left to embrace that delufive and imaginary work which itis de- | 
figned to fepport. ‘This mult be my continued fentiment anent 
thac work, till it appear to have thefe marks of a faving work, 
in oppolition to a delufive one, which T opened up in the pam- 
phlet, intitled, Fraud and Falfhood difcovered, &c. and reprinted 
atthe end of this Appendix. 

The Reverend Mi Yohn Currie, (before I fpeak of the above 
falflicod), linc. be left his firft love and zeal, has been fo far left 
of God, as to efpovte this delufive imaginary do€trine, by de- 
fendine and adopting what Mr. Robe has written ; as appears in 
his {candalous and calumnious book, intitled, The plain perjury 
and preat iniquity of the Seceding brethrens new covenant, where 
he fays, p. 11. “© Whacerrors can you charge upon any of them?” 
and brings in his adhere: to the church anfwering thus; ‘* Sun- 
* dry mighe be particularifed; I mention only two at this 
© time; as, firft. the error that has been advanced or maintained 
“ by the Reverend Meflieurs Ralph Erskine and Zarmes Fifver, 

“ which 


. 


1 ony 4: 
# which Mr. Robe, in his fourth letter to Mr. Fifher, p. 31, &e. 
has fhewn to be giofs herefy, [ be foould have faid blafphemy 
‘© tog, as Mr. Robe does ; but it feems his confcience ftartled here], 
“ namely, their denying that the human nature of Chrift is any 
© part of the object of faith. Surely all chat would be faved, they 
“ mult believe in him, a» he is the adorable Dmanuel, God- 
‘ man, in two diling natures, 6%." Here Mr. Currie cakes it 
for granted, at lcaft reprefents co the world, what Iam {ure his 
conf{cience, if it be not now feared, dare noc aflert before God, 
that we are chargeable with this grofs herefy, as he calls it, and 
yetexprefles in fich a way, as fhows, | fear, his grofs igno- 
‘rance of chis fubje@t. This I muft conclude is the cafe, uncil he 
, can fhow me, whether Chrifl’s two diflinéi natures, in one per- 
"fon, be two diftingt parts of the object of faith; or, if chat ob- 
-je€t cannot be parted, and a whole Chrift, God and man ia one 
- perfon, be only one undivided objet of faith, what pare of chis 
objet does faith leave behind, to be the object of his or Mr. 
“‘Robe’s imaginary idea? and whether faith, that takes in che 
whole object, need the help of fancy, that is fupprfed to take in 
but a part, where yet there are no parts, bute two natures in 
one perfonalicy, that cannot be conceived a pare without con- 
‘ceiving a falfhood, nor conceived unite any other way but by 
-faith 2? His anfwer co this miehe difcover, whether he under- 
‘flood what he was writing, "Tis crue, Mr. Currie does not {peak 
at all of an imaginary idea of Chrilt ay man, as oeceflary to 
faith, nor does he aflert, that that image of Chriftin the bead, 
or that corporeal object, which may be the object of any man’s 
fancy, is any pare of the objeét of faith: this he deceitfully 
hides, (tho” he knew it was the flare of che quetlion), that fo none 
might fee whar is juftly challenged in Mr. Robe, his confound- 
ing faith and fancy 5 and chat all his readers miehe be led to 
think we were excluding the humao nature of Chrift, as fubtift- 
ing in his divine perfon, from belonging to che object of faith. 
He was refolved, it feems, ro be fo far from ftiting che queltion 
fairly to his readers, that thev fhould nor have the lealt hine 
from him, whereby they flhould beable to free or defend us from 
that bloody charee, but might be perfuaded we were guilty of 
grofs herefy in our writing, as well as crofs perjury in our cove- 
nanting. But God will nor he mocked with fuch words of dif- 
fimulation, deceit, difhonclty, and wilful flaoder, This has 
been too much the rain of bis writings, ever fince he took che 
field againtt chac now glorified faint Mr. Wilfon, or rather agrinit 
thac reformation-caufe he defended. Bur, as to the point in 
hand, T own, that this twenty four veari.by his way of preach- 
ing of faith, when I heard him, I hada jealowfy, that he was 
in 
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tn the mift about the do@trine relating to the proper affurance of 
faith, and the ground of it: but now he has allo bewrayed his 
darknefs or ignorance as to the true object of faith, the glorious 
QedySpwamos, as prefented in the glafs of the gofpel, while, by © 
jultifying Mr. Robe’s dodtrine, he hath made an imaginary idea; 
of Chrift as man, ora mental image of his human body, to be 3 
of fuch concern therein. I mutt fuppofe, that he hath written 
either ignorantly or malicioufly. 1 would incline rather to im- 
pute it to ignorance than malice, or envy ; which will but burft 
and break the veflels chat hold it: this made the poet Martial . 
| fay, Rumpatur, gutfquis rumpitur invidid. But, if any fhall fup- ; 
| pofe it was only rafhly and inconfiderately he hath done fo; 
this will appear, if, after confideration, he fhall recraét this’ 
grofs dotrine : which he will be glad todo, ifhe hath the re-." 
gard he profefles to bear to the honour and glory of our Inuma- | 
yuel, God-man, whom he hath difhonoured and affronted, by 
effouling the idolatrous doétrine of fairh, buile upon the imagi- : 
nary idea of him as man; which inciudes neither his.Deity nor 
perfonalicy, nay, hor any rational knowledge of his humanity, 
as it is an intelle@ual creature; far lefs any view of the myflery 
of chat humanity,as fublifting in the perfon of the eternal Word., 
It is with fear and erembling before God, I fhould obferve, with - 
relation to this my once very dear and Reverend brother, that 
his rejecting and reproaching the duty and teftimony of the 
day, hath jufly provoked God to take vengeance on his inven- . 
tions, and give him up toembrace and patrovife both the de-, 
feQions and delufions of the day. ee 

But now the falfhoods, of whichI pive but one inftance, is in 
p. 20 and 21 of his forefaid pamphlet, where he is attempting to 
prove, that the covenant which the brethren and other Seceders |: 
now take, is a covenant in which they fear folemnly and plain- 
ly againit chemfelves ; “ which, hefays, is manifelt from this, 
« ¢hat in their new covenant they fwear againit Independency, , 
« and yet they themfelves declare for, and go in with our bré- '; 
« thren the Independents, in what is the main thing in contrd- - 
« verfy between them and the Presbyterians : as when thefe ,, 
© brethrens do@rine is, that no regard is to be had to the fen- * 
& tenge or determination of church-judicatures, no not of a Ge- 
& neralAficmbly, unlefs we judze them tobe right, and agree- ° 
< able ro God’s word, Efe.” This he here attempts to prove to. 
be an Independent principle, and nota Presbyterian one, but # 
the main thing Presbyterians have in controverfy with them. - 
Now, thar this is a grofs falfbood, Mr. Cravie himfelf proves io 
his own fermon before the Synod of Fife, but twelve years agoy ‘ 
cn 2Tim. ii, 15. publifhed by himfelf; where, p. 52 33+ 34 4 
. | 35-7 
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35. he fhews, firft from f{cripeure, then from our old and late 
confeflions of faith, and afterwards from the teltimony of great 
men in the chugch, thac what he now calls an Independent prin-~ 
ciple, is and ever was a Presbyterian principle. ‘The paragraph 
is too long-to be here inferred ; but as many will have che fer- 
mon among their hands, fo they that have it, may compare Me. 
Currie now with Mr. Currie then ; and I am fure, if they have a- 
ny eyes in their heads, and ingenuity in their hearts, they wilk 
fee and acknowledge, that he is as far from what he was, as 
darknefs is from light; iofomuch chat I bid him a defiance to 
anfwer his own arguments, by which he demonftrates, chat this 
dotrine (namely, ‘That no regard is to be had to the authority 
or determination of Presbyteries, Synods, Commiffions, Gene- 
yral Affemblies, nay nor QEcumenick Councils, but in fo far as 
judged right and agreeable to God's word) is and ever was a 
Presbyterian principle; or, which is the fame, that we fhould 
acquiefce in, fubje€& our judgments, or yield obedience to their 
determinations, without examining whether acreeable to God’s 
word, is not, nor never wasa Presbyterian principle. And E 
cao hardly think Mr. Currie can compare him{elf with himfelf, 
without fhame and confution of face before God and man. How 
heavy isthe judgmenc of God upon him, chat he is lefe now to 
abandon this Presbycerian principle, and efpoufe what he there, 
in the forecited pages, proves to be a Prelatick one, and feems now 
to approve of what he then and there called the blind obedience of 
Romanifis*. But perhaps it will be the province of others to 
take more particular notice of his prefent writings. 
_ The Reverend Mr. Willifon, in a Poftfcripe to what is called, 
A fair and impartial teftimony, does atcempe, with great pains, 
to expofe the work of God among our hands, by cafting loads 
oftheavy reproach, and falfe calumnious charges upon the lare 
adls of the Aflociate Presbytery, both relating tothe do@rine of 
grace, and the renovation of the covenants. I doubt nor bue it 
will appear in due time, bow much he hath expofed himfelf in 
this attempt, and fhewn his own weaknefs and wickednefs in 
what he hath advanced againft the Seceding brethren; whicli 


I expect- 
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* Of this principle fee ataccovii EP Arnoldi reculay? 12. de 
ecclefia, p. 145. Ecclefie non crederdim, nif. ex Scriptura loquatur, 
Gq liquet Gem 17. ft ex preflituto leats loguritus fuevit. Matth. £3, Ite, 

G3 docete, EPc. paz. 150, Qui volunt contra principia difputave, pro- 
Qduxt fuam infcitiam:. What the poet faid of vertues once at- 
Stained, I may fay of prisciples, 
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Yexpec& will be examined by fome other hand. But as the’ 
truths of the glorious gofpel fhould ly nearett co our hearts, fo! * | 


what Lam co notice here relates thereto. Ie is very unpleafanrs’ * 
to fee a man bewray his great ignorance of the gofpel, char hacht' 
preached fo long and printed fo much abour it, Bur that evea 
the Reverend Mr. Willifon hath done fo, to me appears evident: 
for, in his attack upon the firlt of thefe aéts, he feems ‘to have: 
meddled with what was above him, I mean above the inflight” 
he has ever yet got into gofpel-dodtrine. And, till he fall clear ~ 
himfelf of heterodoxy, or reconcile with orthodoxy, his aflert=: | 
ing Chrill’s offices to be the proper fountain of God’s promifes; 
(cujus contrarium eft verum), and other erioneous and legal pofi-' 
tions diopt here and there in his catechifins, howevef much re-: 


puted, and difleminate among the vulgar, I cannot look upon ,Am9 


him as avery fit judge to determine any thing againft the Affo- 
ciate Presbytery’s aét anent the doétrine of grace: againft which . . 
Ichink not ftrange that he, according to the cuftom of other Le- 
galifts, infinuates the old rotten charge of Antinomianifm, as he ms 
does, p. 130. from which the Apofile Pan! found himfelf obliged 
to defend chat doétrine, faying, Do <ve make toid the law through . 
faith? God forbid: yea, we eftablifh the law. Nor do I chink 
ftrange, that he and his feyen brethren, the fubfcribers of what 
they call the fair and impartial teftimony, have thereby, eithet 
through their great ignorance, or inexcufable inadvertency, fub- 
{eribed ateRimony againtt the glorious gofpel of Chrift, inthe _ 
very vitals of it, by their figning with their hand an approba- 
tion of the aét of Affembly 1722; explaining and confirming the , 
as 1720, by which fo many precious truths of the gofpel were. 
condemned. This they did, p. 44 of their tefzmony 5 where . 
they fay, “It muft be owned, thar, when the Affembly 1722 
“ came to review and explain chefe hafty ads pafled’ in 1720,' 
© they did juftice to truth, and declared their minds, concerning’. 
“ the atts and propofitions quarrelled, in very found and ortho 

« dox terms.” Where thice things may be remarked. (1.) 
They plainly prevaricate with reference to the title of the att 
1722, as if ir was only an explication, and not a confirmation of + 


thefe hafly aéts (as they {tile them) pafled in 1720; whereas | 


the very title of the ad bears, thac ic was for explaining and 
confirming ir: fo that, info far as truth was condemned by the 
aét 1720, that condemnation was confirmed by the att 1722. 
And therefore we that were the reprefenters, knowing that no J 
explication would mend an a& by which crutch was condemn ¢ 
ed, addrefled for the repeal thereof: which wa‘ never granted. , 
(2.) They here afferr, thatthe Afflenbly 1722 did jultice to 4 
truth. ‘To this purpofe, bur with as little knowledge and con- 4 
fideration, * 


( 52945) ; 


fideration, faid Mr. Currie, in his Effay on feparation, p. 115. 
“That, if in [fuch and fuch] a particular the Aflembly was un- 
“ found in 1720, yet fhe was orthodox in 1722." But what 


jultice was done to truth by that aé&t, may appear to all the lo-, 


vers of the truth as ic is in Jefus, who fhall wich judgment and 
underftanding read and confider the Affociate Presbyrery’s aét 
anent the doctrine of grace. Nay, all the juftice done to truth 
was fuch a dafh as made her fallin the ftreer, fo as never yet to 
be raifed up in the eftablifhed church. (3.) They here aflert, 
that the Aflembly 1722 declared their minds concerning the 
aéts and propofitions quarrelled in very found and orthodox 
terms. Whence we may fee, from the inltance they give, what 
terms thefe brethren reckoned found and orthodox, eveti thefe 
that exprefled the meceffity of boline/s to falvation; thus, that tho® 
it does not give a right or title to it, yee icis a federal and con- 
ditional mean, having a kind of canfality in order to the obtaining 
_ of glory. They approve of the act 1722, explaining thae poine 
in thefeterms ; which yer are fuch as refined Papifts, moderate 
Arminians, and: any Legalilts, may agree with, that ‘turn the 
vofpelroa new law, or a_ new covenant of works, tequiring; 
belides the righteoufnels of Chrift, co found our right and title 
to glory, a new and another righteoufnefs in our own perfons, to 
found our pofleffien of ic, or to be a federal condition and cdufe 
of ic. Hete is ac bett bue the old covenane meric of pation on 
our part, confounded with the new covenant meric of putchafe 
on Chrill’s pare} and fueh a way to heaven and eternal life, as 
ied the whole Zewifh nation to mifs ir, while they fought it not 
by faith, but as it were by the qorks of the lacus: for they ftumbled 
at that ftumbling-ftone, Rom. ix. 33. Idoubt not but thefe 
#51720 and 1722 were thro’ inadvertency gone into by fome 
members of thefe Aflemblics, and perhaps through inadvertency 
thefe brethren have fubfcribed an approbation of them ; yet, if 


they be the true friends of the truth, and begin'to advert that 


“they have condemned ir, furely they will never fuffer it to Rand 
condemned by them, as now it bath becn by the judicatures of 
the eflablifhed church chefe twenty four years. 

Te would feem ic was partly through inadvertency, as well as 
with deliberation, thae Mr. HiZifon himfelf hath fubftribe? 2> 
approbation of that a& 17223 for as he did it before reac 
our a& condemning it, fo, upon the fieht thereo§ it feems he 
was fomewhat flartled 5 as appears by his Poftript, p. 127 He 
was thereby led to read over the Aflembly’s a&s, and then fays, 
(1.) Upon fecond thoughts I (call act firy it is fo well eworded as could 
be wifhed. This way of {peaking is like that of Mr. Crrrie’s E/- 
fay, p. 114. where, fpeaking of the a& 1720, ind bewraying his 
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ignorance of what he calls the Marrow dofirine, ahame by which - 

the gofpel-dodtrine was defamed, be brings in Mr. Allan Logan 
as no friend to it; by which he does little fervice to his memo- ) 
ry, tho’he files him a qorthy fervant of Chrift:: and he fpeaks 
of his condemning that at, yet fo, as if he had: complained of aM 

nothieg-byc, the cording of \it} though ic is well known there 
were, fevcral points in ic which he could by no means jultify. - 
Aud henge,,, if Limay refuté one flory with another; ic can yerbe 4 
proven by ear-witoelles, chat, when. a Reverend Profeflor was, 
LN Open court, defending theadct 1720, and condemning the Mar+-: % 

row fos, aflerting, and our reprefenration for. allowing, that, as. 
the law-is, the covenant of works, beltevers ave wholly ‘and altoger: ' 
ther'fet free from it, fet jree. both from the commanding and con 
demping porver of the covenant of evorks; and when he was grante 
ing chat believers are free from the condemning power of the law 
as a coysnant of works, but alledging, that to fay they were 4 
free from the:commanding. power.of ic, was unwarrantable or un- ¢§ 
accountable; \Mr. Logan, according ,to his ufual fhore and fentens .°¥ 
tious. way ,of fpeaking, rifes ups anu cries out, Take up your fine 4 
Profeffors. of divinity, Moderator. » And as by this he meanvaifevere © 

animadverfion, upon ‘that Profeflor’s ignorance about that poincs 
fo it is:fuficiently known -by fume. of our own number, how the ; 
faid Profeflor caught the fludents under him, That tho’ Proteftants * 
oppofed the Popify merit of condighity, yet they allowed that merit of +4 
pattion which L-have hinted ac above: though, by the by, I; 
know no merit but of this laf fort, that could take place evea i. 
under the covenant of works made with the firft Adam. What * 
is faid here, may-tend to fhew what was the fpirie and principle » ! 
of the. chief framers of thefe ats 1720 and 1722, though Mr << 
Curvie fays, he thinks che church of Scotland was far from defiene * 
ing the leaft countenance to error thereby. But what the defign is 
of them all was, is not the queltion * we are not concerned witlnt} 
the fecrets of mens hearts an-l defigns : burt as the delign of fome }q 
of them is -plain, fo the defign of the adt irfelf, which is the: 
thing we condemn, is evident to all chat underfland the gofpel, Ki 
namely, to undermine and deflroy it. Mr. Currie alfo, in the J 
above cued place, feems to re{t fatished with the explanation of ‘3 
fre agt.1 720 in 1722; (he fhould have alfo faid with the con- °{ 
rmavan of it therein, if he had nor prevaricated, as Mr. Wil- « 
_ difon does, hour the ticle of it): yet he wifbes the forefaid act*3 
1720 had been formally repeated, becaufe it was not hetter word-'3 
ed. And-ehus Mr. fyillifon bere favs now of the a& 1722, it is § 
not {0 well crorded as could be wifhed. Here is a feeming agrees 
ment with us; yer under a real difference : for what do we come j 
plain of, but chat thefe adts are fo worded, as to be intheir words; 
diredly ¥ 


feat ie) 
direQly oppolite to what the Spirit of God calls the wold of the 
truth of the gofpel, Col. i. 5? but chefe brethren condemn the 
words, and yet jullify the aéts. ! 

2. Mr. IVillifon bere adds in the forecited pag. 127. but very 
frintly, that be fall not fay, the word caufality 7s fit to be ufed in 
Alferting the necefity of holinc/s to fulvation. But his mentioning 
only of this, fays, he falls in with the word federal conditionality, 
as ht enough to be ufed in aflercing chat neceflity : which be- 
wrays too much of a leaal, Neonomian fpiric. For, without 
turning the gofpel co a new law, with Baxterians and others, or 
anew covenanc of works, tis impoflible to make fuch a federal 
connexion between our perfonal holinefs and heaven, as if the 
promife of eternal life were made to our holinefs or obedience, 
as fuch: which is, upon the matter, a denying thae eternal life 
is promifed to the perfect obedience of Chrilt our Surety, or at 
belt but a halving of the matter between his obedience and ours: 
and thus is isa bringing in alfo our lioly obedience co have even 
more than fome kind of caufility in order to the obtaining of 
glory; notwithitanding that he is conftrained to own, that the 
word canfalit; here is improper: for though he feerns to abandon 
the word, yer he fixes the fenfe of ir, by allowing the former 
words, whereof this is but exegetical; for a proper federal 
condition may well be denominate a caule, Of which more af- 
terward. 

\ But again, this good man’s legal {pirit is further diftovered by 
what follows. For though he now difapproves the wording of 
thac ad; yer, having lubferibed, as above, an approbation of ir, 
he mult do his beft to defend ir, e{pecially in that point about 
the neceflity cf holinefs to the obtaining of elory, in the fenfe 
of that act; for this ke had inftanced in his teftimony, p: 44. 
and in order to the defence thereof he fays, (1.) © But I truly 
“ believe the meaning of the Afiembly was found, and their 
“© intention good, [he fhould have {iid the meaning and intention 
of the ad, for this efpecially is the queftion in hand, Whether 
or not truth was condemned there ?] * viz. to difapprove every 
“ opinion and expreflion that rended any way to flicken our 
“€ obligation to the Rudy of holinefs.” “Here now is a broad 
infinuation of the fame calumny Papifts and all Legalifts raife a- 
gaintt the doétrine of free grace reigning through the righteouf- 
nefs of Chrift unto eternal life, namely, Mhat it isa do@rine of 
licentioufnefs, tending to mar good works, and flacken our obli- 
gation to the ftudy of holinefS: while yer, on the other hand, 


as the faith of this do@rine is the only root and fpring of true: 


holinefs; fo, io the righteous judgment of God, never was the 
gencration left to more fin and unholinefs, than fince the do- 
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rine of the free grace of God in Chrift came under fuch difpas , * 


ragement and conrempr. 


(2.) Mr. Willifon proceeds, p. 128. of that Po/t/cript, fying, 3 
“ The brethren have not juft ground for their harfh cenfure of : 3 


“ thac Aflembly, becaufe of their faying, in explaining the ne- 
“ ceffity of holinefs for obtaining everlatting happinets, that it 
© is to be meant only of obtaining the enjoyment and poffe[fion of hap- 
“ pine[s, and not of the right and title to it.” Now, belides the. 
hint I have given at this above, they that incline to fee how this 
matter is laid in the Marrow, in the Reprefentation of the twelve 
brethren againft the AG@ 1720, in their anfwers co the Commif 
fion’s queries, and now in the aét of the Aflociate Presbytery a~ 
“nent the doétrine of grace, all which Mr. Wi/ifon might have 
had before his eyes ; they cannot but conclude, that his defence 
of that a& on this point, and in thefe circumftances, mult flow 
from the power and prevalence of a legal and Neonomian princi- 


ple. "Tistrue, he fpeaks of our cenfuring the Aflembly, as Mr. : 


Currie alfo is wont to do, as if it were not acts, but perfons we 


were condemning. But though they know the contrary, yee» 


they have no reafon to glory even in the perfons of thofe who 
were the framers of thefe aéts, as if they all had had the cruths 
of the glorious gofpel at heart in this work: For the contrary 


appeared from this one inftance following, viz. that, while the 


twelve brethren were from time to time meeting for prayer, and 
addreffing a throne of grace ih this matter, the framers of thefe | 
ats, I mean the judicatures of the church, were meeting to make 
fport to themfelves, particularly by playing themfelves with the 
number twelve. Hence even the Commiffion of the General Af- 
fembly formed twelve queries, to be anfwered by the twelve bre- 
thren ; and was, it feems, refolved to make up that number, 


though fome of thefe queries do palpably coincide. Hence alfa 
the Synod of Merfe and Teviotdale, in their judicial cenfure of: & 


_ the Reverend Mr. Gabriel Wilfon's férmon, preached before them 


that fubje@&. Thus the wanton kirkmen took pleafure to fpore 


- 


themfelves, though, at the fame time, difcovering how ridicus © 


loufly ftraitened fometimes they were to find their account. Thefe © 


fa@s are too notour to be denied, while there are yet hundreds 
of living witnefles thereof, befides the printed hints of the hiftos 
ry of thefe times, and the records of the courts themfelves. And 
thus, inftead of being fet for the defence of the gofpel, and the | 
sprecious truths thereof, they were fect upon defending their cor+ 
rupt and erroneous aéts, and upon the demolifhing of thefe twelve 
mep, with an equal oumber of hammers and axes lifted up a- 


gaink 


“ anno 1721, intitled, The Truft, drew up a charge confifting of 4 | 
twelve remarks, twelve queftions, and twelve flanders, Ene to's. 
P 
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paint chem 5 not confidering how they were lifting up thefe in. 
{iruments to break dowa the carved work of the fanétuary, the 
precious truths of the glorious eofpel, and burying them under 
the rubbifh of thefe acts; cho’ they might have aflured them- 
felves, thac cruth would arife, and appear again{t them in duc 
time. 

. (3) Mr. Willifon, ibid. proceeds to defend the a&t 1722, even 
im ics enacting, That it is dangerous to afjert, that holy obedience is 
. not a federal or conattional mean, nor has any kind of caufality in 
| order to the obtaining of glory. ‘This he detends, by alledging, we 
' neplected co notice the following explanatory claufe, namely, 
as it feems to exclude all ufefuinefs aid influence of holy obedience 
_ in order of means towards the pojefjion of heaven. ‘This latt claufe 

of the Aflembly’s words, he fay, plainly limits the fenfe in which 
they difapprove the aforefaid aflertion, viz. in fo far as they 
' feem to exclude che ufefulnefs of holinefs in order of means to 
falvation. Now, this defence will appear ro be very weak, if 


which he thinks they have not noticed; yet they behoved to un- 
 derftand it in the fame fende wich the preceeding claufo ; other- 
wife ic would have been quite out of purpofe for the Afflembly 
to have addedit: and therefore it was as neediefs for the bre- 
thren to notice ir, as itis ufelefs for Mr. Hillifon’s purpofe to do 
fo; becaufe the order of means toward the pofleflion of heaven 
“they fpeak of, if any way confifteat with the former claufe, muft 
be relating to federal means, conditional means, canfal means, to- 
ward the pofleflion of heaven, And is not this the fame thing 
over again? And, (1.) what can be underftood by federal means, 
but vith as are to be ufed in confequence of the new gofpel laws 
or covenant of grace inthe legal form, according to the’ Neono- 
mian {cheme 2? (2.) What by conditional means, when this is by 
the forefaid a@ made che alternative of the other, but fuch as im- 
-portthe performance of the condition of that new law? (3.) 
What by canfal means, or means having fome kind of caufalicy, 

but fuch a way of reprefenting means, as Proteftant churches and 

divines*, knowing the original natural bias in all men to- 

wards feeking falvation, not by faith in Chrift and bis righteouf- 

nefs, by which alone we are appointed to obcain falvation from 

firft co laft, but by works of righteoufnefs done by themfelves, 

and the danger of fymbolifirg with Papifts, and other enemies 

of the grace of the gofpel, have induftrioufly fhunned to ufe on 

thac head? they choofing rather to call holinefs or good works 

neceflary duties of the perfon juftified and faved, than condicions 

of 


* See anfwers by the twelve brethren to the Commiffion’s queries. 


it be conlidered, that thouch che brethren had put in chae claufe, 
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of falvation, far lefs federal conditions, or caufes of it; and: to 
fay that we are faved, not by good works, but rather to them, é 
as fruirs and effects of faving grace, and union to Chrilt; or that 3 
holinefs is neceflary unto falvation, not fo much as a mean to: 
the end, as a pare of the end itfelf, which part of our falvation “ 
is neceflary to make us meet for the other, that is yet behinds «. 
Whereas the forefaid way of fpeaking of means and holinefs, © 
with refpeét to the obtaining of falvation, is without warrant in 
the holy fcriptures, diflonanc from the du€trinal ftandards of our 
own and other reformed churches, and from the chofen and de- 4 
liberate fpeeches of reformed divines on thele heads, and fuch as ‘f 
may be eafily improved as a vehicle for conveying corrupe fenti- 2% 
ments anent the influence of works upon falvation. Means of *- 
grace, according to the gofpel-order, are connected with the & 
end, namely, falvation, not as they are proper or federal condis , 
tions, nor as they are any way caufes of it; but as they are the ¢ 
ordinances of God, which he blefles according to his own good ° 
pleafure, as he is both the beginning and the end of our falva- » 
rion, the author and the finifher of it; working in us both to will.~4 
and to do, completing at laft the’work that he began: and all : 
in a way of fovereign grace, reigning thro’ the righteoufnels of | : 
Chrift unto eternal life, Philip. i. 6. and ik 12. 13. Ezek. xxxvie’ § 
25. 26.27. 37. Rev. i. 8. Heb..xii. 2. Rom. v.21. 1 Theff. Ve Q's 
(4.) Mr. Willifon fays, ibid, “ "Tis uocharitable to charge that 
“ Aflembly with holding opinions contrary to the doétrine df , 
“ grace, when, in the very act we attack, the Affembly profefs - 
«© Sclofe adherence to our Mandards.” And then, towards the ° 
foot of that page, and beginning of p. 129. he fers down fome of »} 
the words of our ftandards, which they affert in the a€t 1722. °: 
Now, he knows very well, it would be a weak apology for he- ; 
reticks, to tell, thac the {criptures they repeat and aflert, are ve-*; 
ry found, while yee the glofs they put upon them, is moft un- | 
found. “Even {o it isbere: the att repeats and aflerts gofpels i; 
do@triacs, bue explains them in a legal fenfe; as appears from +} 
what I have faid, and efpecially from our act anent the doétring - 
of'gracei Hence it is very unreafonable, to fuppofe that a church *% 
is found, becaufe fhe has found ftandards while under them any” 
heretick that glofles them to his own mind, and fo profeffes an*. 
adherence to them, can be allowed co fcreen himfelf. How-, 
ever, Mr. Willifon reckons, “ ‘That, from feveral expreffions of }j 
“ the Affembly 1722, we may jufly conclude, that their meane ‘§ 
“ ing in the expreffions quarrelled was found; and chat they did %4 
« not mean that a belicver’s holinefs hath any caufal influence or 1% 
© virtue to purchafe heaven, C¥c.”_ I muft fay, that this defence :; 
feems to do very little fervice for fhewing the foundnefs set a 
| . 0 
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of the a& 1722, or the defenders of it: for, as the believer's 
holinefs may, according co that at, and this explication ‘of ir, 
have a caufal influence coward the obtaining of heaven, tho’ noc 
by way of purchafe; fo I queftion, if the Papifts themfelves 
magnify their merit of works, even thefe co which they pive 
the name of {upererogation, fo highly, as co make them have a 


_purchafing virtue. Their dodtrine of merit flows not from their 


denying the merit and purchale of Chrift, but from their ma- 


king che gofpel a new law, with a proper reward of debt be- 


longing to the obeyers of ic: and thac cheir work fhould chus 


-merit, they aftribe co the merit and purchafe of Chrift. Mr. 


Will:fon feems here to make himfelf and that Affembly exclude 
no caulal influence that the believer’s obedience bas to the ob- 
taining of heaven, except that of purchafing it: and hence it 


4 mighe be fuppofed they mean, that ic has a caufality feveral o- 


ther ways. [t is well known, there are feveral kinds of caufes 
mentioned by philofophers and divines ; and people are left by 
Mr. Willifon, and the act he defends, to afcribe any caufal influ- 
ence to their holinefs for obtaining heaven, excepting only the 
purchafing caufe : thetr works may merit by condignity or con- 
gruity, or may be the procuring caufe, the efficient caufe, the 


moving caufe, the inftrumental caufe, the formal: and material 


caufe, or avy caufe men pleafe to call it, providing it be nor faid, 


they are the purchafing caule. Surely it requires a deeper pene- 


tration into this myltery than our Reverend brother has yet ex- 
iprefled, ere that a can be defended as found and orthodox, or 


thao be or his adjutant (f mean Mr. Currie) have ¢ver yet confi- 


dered, even in their molt powerful, yet poor attempts co vindi- 
cateit. As T doube not bue moderate Papifts will be content it 
he granted by them, that Chrift merited heaven for them by 
way of price and purchafe, if it fhall be granted to them, chae 
their works meric heaven by thefe other ways and caufal means 
above mentioned ; fo I doube not bur any Legalifts, that are not 
very grols, will be content to allow, that their works and holi- 
nefs cannot purchafe heaven 3 and will reckon, they have all they 
feek, if ic be allowed, that their works have, by virtue of theie 
new evangelical law, a proper conditional or paétional and fe- 
‘deral influence or virtue to obrain heaven. Therefore though 
Mr. Currie allo favs, upon this head, p. 114 of his Fffay, thac 
the exception againit the at 1720 was fully taken off by the Af- 
fembly 1722; yer he may fee now, if he examine the matter a- 


‘and confirmatory Aét 1722, will never be fully caken off, cill 
they be both repealed, and that many precious truths ly buried 
: there, 


gain duly, che exceptions againft chat condemnatory att 1720, 
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there; in the eftablifhed church, tillfome reforming Afflembly - 
open the grave, and vindicate the truth, | 44 


4 Again, Mr. Willifon, in the faid page of that Pofffcript, fays, 4 
That the Aflembly’s fenfe is plainly this, That as Chrilt's righ- i 
“« teoulnefs:is neceNarv in the way.of merit and purchafe for obs 4 
“ taining the believer's right and citle to heaven ; fo holinefs in © 
“ the believer (which alfo Chrift hath purchafed) is neceflary ° 
“ in the way of preparation and meetnefs for qualifying him = 
“© for the pofleflion of heaven.” ‘This appears at heft view to be. 
very well faid, and, if the words ot the Aflembly’s a& had been 
in thefe terms, ‘ris like they had never been quarrelled on that fe 
{core : but, as they are applied to that at, and made to have. ‘¥ 
the fame meaning with ir, their meaning and impore may .be @ 
juilly-fulpected of error, and particularly the grofs error of con- x 
founding the dovenant of grace with the covenant of works, and ‘+ 
_alfo of confounding jaftification with fanQlification : for, 3 ® 
1. The preparation and meetnefs for the pofleffinn of ,heaven 4 
Here fpoke of, if agreeable to that a@, muft import a federal . 4 
conditionality, and fome kind of caufalicy in our holy obedience ~ 
for obtaining heaven, This mutt be the cafe as long as thefe .7 
expreflions ftand in thata&, and as long as thefe words have the 
imeaning that every unbiafled man of underftanding mutt puc 
upon them : for they that are found and orthodox, will hardly 
exprefs the merit of works thae could take place inthe firft coy 
venant, under ftronger cerms than thefe, That works had a fede- 
ral conditionality and caufalicy, or were the federal condition % 
and caufe of obtaining the promifed reward of eternal life. Now, ‘4 
ifthe word condition, when fpoken of the two covenants, name-:' 
ly, works and grace, be taken inthe fame fenfe in both, the 
one will be confounded with the other, fays Mr. Stephen Lobb, ' 
in his Peaceable Inguiry, p- 67- The Popifh church want no 
more, ‘bur fuch a confounding of the condition of che covenant of 
works and grace, to be the ground on which they build their: 
do@rine of the merit of works. And hence the laft mentioned 3 
author cites feveral Popifh authors fpeaking, one would think, % 
even in more found terms thanthe Aflembly’s adt, which Mr.) 
‘Willifon defends, particularly Alphonfus De Caftro, ‘advers. haref.§ 
Jib. 11. faying, “ We are not fo.ignorant, nor fo much elated in} 
“oor conceit, as to equalize the intrinfick value of our works, § 
< which are moft inconfiderable, with the tranfcending excel- g 
“ Jency and immenfe worth of the heavenly glory. Ic is from} 
“the promife, and the covenant made with us, that outg 
“ works, which we are enabled through the grace of God tof 
« perform, that makes them worthy of eternal life; which, ¥ 


« feparated trom the promife, would be altogether unworthy & 
“Weg 
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* We are therefore wholly owing to the unfpeakable mercy of 
“ God for our merit, that he hath made fo glorious a difplay 
B®. “ of his grace in this, that, when he owed us nothing, he did 
Sof his abundant goodnefs, to enrich us, make himfelf a 
* debrur.—— Nor letany calumniate us, as if we detra@ed 
; * from the merit of our blefled Redeemer ; none but they who 
»“underfland not our dorine cancalk after this rate. We 
“have oft declared, it is not of ourfelves that our good works 
“merit eternal life; but we and cur works are railed to this 
“ dignity merely thro’ che divine clemency, by which he pro- 
“ mifes co them who obey him eternal life*—= And that they 
“are thus raifed, is through the merit of Chrift, who offered 
BS bimfelfa facrifice, and prayed ecarnefily for all them be knew 
e“ were predeflinated to eternal life. From this therefore, as 
“ from the chief and principal merit, all grace and glory is de- i 
“* rived 5 and from this itis, thatthe juft men and their works ( 


“are freely ordinated to erernal life’ ‘This and much more i 
hath Alphonfis about meric de cendiono, which is hiehly ap- {2 
plauded by Gregory de Valentia, whole endeavours are toraile it ! 
toa merit by the rule of commutative juftice. When it is } 
objected to them, Thar, if the meritorious a@ he fo only from M 
the divine promile, or God’s gracious acceptation, then the re- f 
ward cannot be tothe good work in juftice, but only in mer- i: 
cy 5 fince it may be faid that God in faithfulnefs is bound to re- f 
ward thedoer, but not in juftice; and yet, unlefs God in juftice i 
be bound, the work cannot be meritorious ex condigno : Tothis t 
obje@ion their aufwer (as it isto be found in Sana Clara's ‘4 
Deus nat. grat.p. 111.) is, “ That the fulfilling a naked promife, is 


“ isonly an act of fidelity and faithfulnef; > bur the fulfilling a 
“ covenant-promife, which is made on condition as berween the 
“mafler and fervant, where the mafler promifes a reward on : 
* condition of fuch a fervice, here, for the mafler to fulfil the 
“ promife co his fervant, on performing the condition, is an at 
“ of juftice: which, fay they, is our cafe." "hus to make ‘f : 
'§ g00d works meritorious, they aflere a law with a promife, and | 
a law turned toa covenant; whereof obedience to the pre- u 


= 
ceptive part.is made the condition: and thus it is that federal i! 
conditionality, or the conditionality of thar covenant, on which . 

* . - . ; 
their metic is founded. And though the Aflembly’s a@ rre2 i! 
does not {peak of merit, and makes not works to found the t 


right and title to heaven, yecit feems only to change the name 
mof merit for the name of means, aul to explain thefe means 
by the fame terms that impore all chat Papifls underfland by 
g merit, namely, means of obtainiog heaven ina federal, cond. 
Mtional and caufal Way 5 which is all they want co make their 
‘ works 
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works meritorious, foas to give right to the reward. So thao : 
in this aét the meric of works is taught under another name}. 
only the meric of Chrilt preferred thereto : which che Romipys' 
church alfo allows. The fame author, p. 80. brings in the Aras 
minians explaining the word condition, “ Whofe performance; * 
« they fay, may be called a mean or caufe of falvation, and is 7 
“ not only in icfelf full of grace, but grace is always neceflary y 
“ for che enabling us to perform it, and the reward promifed | 
“ thereto infinitely exceeds it.” Again, they make ic “ that 2 
“ which, being performed, is a means by which we attain toy 
© what was on condition promifed.” Hence though, in oppo ¥ 
{ition to Antinomians, orthodox divines, and fuch as have % 
learned not to confound God’s covenant of grace with his mea* 
thod of applying the bleffings thereof, have allowed the wordg 
condition, when thereby is meane only conditions of order and 
connexion, according to the divine method of difpenting his:, 
promifed bleffings, one after another 5 yet, in oppolition to Pa 

‘ifts, Avminians, Socinians, and Legalifts, they have jultly ree 
jected all legal conditions, fuch as federal and caufal ones, which’ 
tend cffeGtually to eftablifh merit, tho’ not under that name; | 
and to confound gofpel-grace with the law of works. rel 
(2.) While ic is faid, thac Chrift’s richteoufnefs is neceflary- 
in the way of merit and purchafe for obtaining the belicvers 
right and title to heaven, even this way of fpeaking, as it is. 


Y 


conneéted with the other, is far from being accurately evan, 
gelical; becaufe it feems to cloud, the do@trine of jultificaté-. 
on and fan@ification, making them differ in that wherein they | 
agree, or to agree in that whereinthey differ, =. “4 

(1.) Ie feems to make juflification and fan@tificatien to differ 
in that wherein they asree: for why are they reprefented fo 
different, as ifthe title co heaven were owing to Chrift’s righ- 
teoulnefi, and yet the poflefion of heaven were owing to fore 
other caufe ? for, feeing che righteoufnefs of Chrift is neceflay: 
ry in the way of merit and purchafe for the believer’s obraim J 
ing holinefs, and meetnefs for heaven, and for obtaining the 4 
pofleflion of it alfo, as well as for obraining the right and tlele¥ 
to it; wherein thenlies the difference between juflification, by, 
which he has the title co heaven, and fanification, by wobich 
he has the meetnefs for ic, either as totheir relation to Chrift’s. 
righteoufnes, by which they both are merited and purchafed, j 
or as to their relacion to heaven, and che believer's pofleffion off 
it, in fo far as it is alfo a purchaled poflefion 2? For the title tag 
heaven, the meetnefs for ir, and the pofleffion of it, flow all a¥ 
like from Chrift’s righteoufne(s, as it is the meritorious and 


purchafing caufe of cach of them; which excludes every othery 
federal 9 


C5199) 
federal condition or caufal influence, befides this righteoufnefs, 
toward che pofleflion of heaven, And hence, 

r  (2.) It feems co make jultification and fanétification agree in 

thac wherein they differ, as if they did mot differ in their ma- 
terial caufe, any more than they do in their meritorious and 
; purchafing caule: whereas yet the material caufe of juftificati- 
on, which is alfo the federal condition of eternal life, is one of 
the main differences between juftification and fan¢tification, 
But Mr. pyitifon’s account of this matter, from the aét of Aflem- 
bly, does herein confound juftification and fanétification, as if 
they agreed inthat wherein yet they mainly differ. Indeed 
this main difference between juftification and fanGification I 
have nor met with hitherco in Mr. WiHifon’s writings, thar I 
remember of. However, as the material caufe, or matter of 
“fanétification, is not Chrift’s righteoufnefs, but our own, not 


lsis imputed rightéoufnefs, but imparted righteoufnefs, or im- | 


; planted grace and holinefs in heart and life; fothe material caufe 
of juftification, is not our righteoufnefs, bute Cbrift’s imputed righ- 
teoufnefs itfelt, or his a&tive and pailive obedience in our room 
and ftead, who is TE LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
Our juflification before God, and fo our right and title both to. 
grace and glory, fland nor only upon the merit and purchafe of : 
that righteoufnefs, as if ic were only purchafed thereby, but up- 
on Chrift’s righteoulnefs itfelf; which is the very matter of our 
juftification ; infomuch that the belicver has no other legal or 
federal right or title to heaven, but that very righteoufnefs of 
GChrift with which he is clothed, When he has this, he has 
that which is the federal condition of eternal life, exclufive of 
all other federal conditions, or legal caufes of it. ) 
That in juftification we have a right and title to heaven, and 
Jn fanttification a meetnefs for it, is moft found and orthodox : 
But then, by fanétificarion we enter into the pofleflion of hea- 
ven, in fo far as grace is glory begun; and our right and title. 
to this glory is alfo our right and title to the pofleffion of it, 
both here and hereafter. Hence they that believe, are’ faid to 
have everlafting life, and to enter into veft, Jolin iii. 36. Heb. iv. 
3. This falvation, commenced here, and confummate hereafter, 
is what we obtain oniy by Chrifl’s righteoufnefs; which is the 
legal ground and the federal condition of our obtaining beth a 
ticle to, and pofleifion of this falvation, exclufive of all other 
legal grounds and federal conditions or caufes thereof. And 
though one part of this falvation is introduQory and prepara- 
tory to another, as erace to glory, by the order and ordinance 
of God 5 yet we have no other legal way of obtaining one pare 
‘ofthis falyation, than we have of obtaining another. We have 
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no other right or title to glory hereafter, or the confummate. 
polleffion of this falvation, than.we have to grace here, which :*’ 
isthe begun pofleifion of it: neither has God in the law ap- 
pointed one part of this falvation to obtain the other; as if gracé) * 
and good works and holinefs were the federal and conditional, 
meati and caufe of obtaining glory and happinefs, or as if one; ° 
yart of this falvation, which is wholly purchafed and promifed. > 
in Chrilt, were the federal caufe of obtaining another part of; - 
it: for the law acknowledges no good work for obtaining fal- ‘j 
vation, but fuch as founds a title to it before the Lord ; and! -. 
that is the doing and fuffering work of the Surety, his law-. 
magnifying work, or law-fulfilling righteoufnefs, which is the 
federal condition and material caufe of our jultification and ti-i 
tle to eternal life, both here and hereafter, as well as the meri- © 
torious and purchafing caufe of it. 

Sound divines have fhunned, like fire, all expreffions that — 
favoured of making goed works have any caufal influence upon. * 
falvation. They have owned them to be via ad reonum, but. 
not caufa reenandi; the way wherein believers walk toward: | 
the kingdom, but not the caufe of obtaining it. Our confeffion . 
of faith to this purpofe makes them the fruics and evidences of* ° 
true and lively dich, and fufficiently exprefles the neceflity of © 
them, in fiying, ‘ That by them believers manifeft their thank-. 
“ fulnefs, flrengthen their affurance, edify their brethren, ad- 
“ orn the profeffion of the gofpel, ftop the mouths of adverfa-; 
“ries, and glorify God, whofe workmanfhip they are, created 
“ in Chrift Jefus thereunto; that, having their fruits unto holi-' 
« nefs, they may have the end eternal life.” Some, as Cro~ . 

| ‘mayer, affirm them to be neceflary avte, though not ad falu-. 
tem; that is, before, but not unto falvation. Perkins, on Chritt’s 
dermon on the mount, fays, “ Some Proteftants hold them [co | 
<< wit, good works] neceflary, though not as the principal caufe, 
«(as they fay we are juftified and faved by Chrifl), yet as: ’ 
« confervient causes of our falvation. But the truth is, [fays: 4 
“ hej, they are no caufes of falvation, neither efficient, princi-! 
« pal nor confervient, nor.yet material, formal or final; as has, ‘ 
“ been elfewhere thewed,”” —— “ Good works are neceflary, | 
“ not as caufes of jultification or falvation, but as infeparable 
“ confequents of fiving faith in Chrift, whereby we are jullifi-' / 
“ ed and faved, or asa way is néceflary to the going to a place.””, 
Rutherford, on the Covenant, p. 176. fays, “ Yea, but we are’ ’ 
« faved, that is, juflified, and delivered from the obligation to: ' 
“wrath, by the works of free grace, He anfwers, Nay; but. ; 
« neither are we faved nor juftified by thefe works of grace, as. 
‘§ by means or caufes; for we are firlt faved aud psa phi 
“ Jore 
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“ fore we can do good works: for good works are the fruits of 
‘““ free grace, fince we are his workmanfhip created in Chrift 
S¢ Jefus (and fo jullified and faved in Chrilt Jefus) co good 
“works, thac we fhould walk in them.” For which he re- 
fersto the learned commentator Trochrig, on Eph. i. 8, 9. Thus 
Davidfon’s ordinary catechifm, p. 46, 49. ‘S We are perfeétly 
“§ faved by the works whilk Chrift did for us in his own per- 
“ fon, and na ways by the good works whilk he works in us 
“¢ with and after faith. Queft. Relts there any thing for us co 
“do, after that we are pertectly jultified in God’s fight by 
“ faich in Chrift? Anjo. Yes, very mickle; albeit na ways to, 
“© merit falvation, but only to witnefs, by the effects of thank- 
“§ fulnefs, chat we are truly faved. ” 
_ Mens owning Chrift’s righteoufnefs to be the meritorious 
caufe of jultification, does not free them from the charge of 
maintaining jultification by works, or (as the Apofile fays, Rov. 
ix. 32.) as it were by the works of the lawv, while they do in any 
fenle require another righteoufnefs, diftinét from chat of Chrift, 
in order to the obtaining the pofleffion of that inhericance, of 
which believers have already obtained both the title and che be- 
gun poffeflion, by the righrcoufnefs of Chrift; by whom alone 
God hath appointed them to obtain falvation, 1 Thell. v.g. ’Tis 
true, believers in Chrift are obliged fill to ufe the means of 
grace, and to feek after more and more meetnefs to be parta- 
ers of the inheritance of the faints in light ; which meetnefs 
they are alfo faid co have already, and ought to be thankful co 
God for, Col.i. 12. But, whencthefe means are required as fe- 
deral conditions or caufes of obtaining the pofleffion of tha 
inheritance, then this fuppofes a new federal pation, and ne- 
ceflarily imports fuch a confounding of juftification and fanéti- 
fication, as that, though his do@trine afcribes to Chritl’s jutti- 
fying righteoufnefs, the merit of price and purchafe; yet at the 
fame time it afcribes to our own fanétifying and qualifying 
righteoulnefs, the merit of pation; and that becaufe this do- 
rine either denies or conceals the material caufe of juRification, 
which is Chrift’s righteoufnefs itfelf, and not merely what it 
hath merited and purchafed. This righteoufnefS of Chrift, 
with which every true believer is clothed, is the only federal 
condition and caufe of his obtaining the pofleffion of heaven, 
even asic isthe alland whole of the right and title he has 
to it. L 
The law of eternal life and death was irreverfibly Matedand 

declared only in the covenant of works; whereof the condition 
was perfect obedience, to which eternal life was promifed, 
and the penalcy in cafe of dilobedience, was death, according 
to 


| ( 2) : 
to the threatening thereof. And though we be changed, ha.': of 
ving by fin forfeited the life promifed, and incurred the penalty’ 1s 
threatened, yet that covenant flands unchangeable. And as, | mn : 
by virtue of the Rability of it, all che Chrittlels world are con-". 3 
demned, curfed, and die eternally; fo, by virtue of its being if 
perfedtly fulfilled by Chrift as our Surety, (in whom alene it ‘ 
{lands faft asa covenant of works to him, and of grace to us in” p 
him), whofe obedience unto death was the only federal condi- |” 
tion of the covenant of grace, anfwering boththe po and pik | 
of the covenant of works, all that are in him are freed from 
that condemnation, and live eternally; having in him, not only’ *./ 
a legal fecurity from death, tothe honour of divine juftice ful-' 
ly fatished by his blood, as itis the blood of atonement, an- 
{wering the penalty of the law in the threatening of death; ° 
but alfo a a title to eternal Jife, to the honour of divine ©: 
faithfulnefs fully cleared by the fame blood, as it is the blood of 
the covenant, the fheddiog whereof on the crofs was the con- 
fammate act of his obedience, anfwering the precept of the law, | 
as a covenant of works, to the obedience whereof only life was 
promifed, Rom. v. 12. to the end: infomuch that the promife | 
of life is not made to the believer’s own perfonal obedience, nor 
to any work of his, excepe in fo far as itis a fruit and evidence: - 
of his union to him, in whom all the promifes of God are yea’ 
and amen to the glory of God, and to whom alone, oF to whofe. . 
obedience alone, the promifes are all primarily and propetly » 
gnade. No other law was ever givento man with a Healt - 
of life annexed to the obedience fit, but that law which Chrift ~ 
came under in our room, Rom. iii. 21. Gal. ili. 21. and there- «; 
fore there js no other obedience but Chrift’s can be the federal - 
condition cf eternal life, giving the federal right and title to 3 
it, and having a federal meric and caufality for obtaining ite : 
And hence, to fpeak, asthe Affembly’s act 1722) does, of our’ -. 
works asa federal condition of obtaining heaven, and yet to 4 
alledge and afflert, that it does not found a tight and title to 
heaven, nor merit, no not in a federal way, notwithfanding the ga 
performance of the federal condition, is a plain contradiction. ,; 
"The Popifh doetrine above-mentioned is more confiftent with | 
irfelf, while it afcribes proper merit to what they reckon a prov * 
er condition of the new law or covenant of life by works, to: § 
which. they turn the gofpel-covenant, From which premifles, § 
if they could hold, their conclulion is native, that they truly! J 
merit by their works, and have federally a right and title to 
heaven. But the Aflembly’s act maintains the fame premifles,: 3 
relating to the federal conditionality of works to the obtains ¥ 
ing of heaven, and yet denies the conclufion ; alledging, they 
neither { 


(2355) 
neither merit, nor found a right and title: whereas that they 
do fo federally, feems co be a native confequence of that do 
ctrine ; and to deny ir, feems very abfurd. 

Tis vain for Mr. #illifon here to fpeak, as if no more was 
meant by that act, but that in juftification we have a title, in 
{anctification a meetnefs for heaven: for, if that meetnels is 
explained, by the Aflembly’s act, to be a tederal condition and 
cavfe of obtaining heaven, and the pofleflion of it, and yet 
that federal condition giving no federal right or title, mor ha- 
ving any federal merit upon performing ot the condition, then it 
is, in my opinion, either irreconcileable with good fenfe, or elfe 
mult import a twofold right and title to heaven; one by Chrift’s 
surchafe, which the believer bas in juftification ; and another 
be his own works and holinefs in fanctification. 'Thefe bre- 
thren therefore have more ado than they are aware of, ere they 
can claar thae act of error and heterodoxy, and make it agree- 
able to, and confonant with gofpel-truth. Nay, their attempr- 
ing todo fo, makesthem neceflarily confound the covenant of 
grace with the covenant of works, and juftification with fan- 
ctification; while that act, and their explication of it hitherto, 
afcribes more to fanttification than belongs to it, namely, that 
the works it influences unto, have a federal conditionality for 
obtaining heaven ; and alfo lefs to juftification, than belongs to 
it, while therein the juftifying righteoufnefs of Chrift is made 
only the meritorious purchafing caufe of ir, and of the belie- 
ver's right and title to heaven, but not the material caufe of ic, 
as it is Chrift’s obedience in our room; the proper and federal 
eondition of the covenant giving a federal right and title to e- 
ternal life, and that inftantly and actually, whenever it is im- 
puted to us, and received by faith. Juftification Nands upon a 
righteoufnefs thro’ which the grace of God reigns to the erer- 


nal life of believers, and tothe honour of all God’s other artri- 


butes: while here a merciftl God provides both for hisown ho- 
nour as a Laweiver, and alfo for the honour and credit of his 
law, what it might be magnified and made honourable : on 
which account the Lord is wek pleafed for his righteoufne(s fake 5 
wherein he has not only provided a fatisfaction to his ju/tice in 
clearing the penalty of the law, that threatened death to the 
anlar oe bue alfo a vindication of his holinefs, by a perfect 
obediencé tothe precept of the law; together with a manife- 
Ration of his truth and firithfulnefs in accomplifhing the promife 
of life made to perfect obedience as the condition of it, which 
was to ftand in che perfon of the firft Adam, according to the 
covenant of works, but in che perfon of the Surety, the fecord 
Adam, according to the covenant of grace, Hence the belie- 
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¥er’s right and title to heaven, that he has in his new covenatt ee 
head by juttificacion, does not only nor properly and upon et 
thac meritorious purchafe, or merit and purchafe they {peak of ee 
but properly upon what they omit, the perfece obedience of . } 
Chritt to the law as a covenant, giving chem that righe and | 
title co life, according to the federal paccion in their head, ful- = 
filling the federal condition in their room and place. Pong 
But the Aflembly’s aét, according to Mr, Willifon’s plofs up- 
on it, having mentioned only the mevitovions and purchafing 
caufe of jultifcation, whereby Chrift’s righteoufnels is fuppofect 
to merit by price, but pafling over and concealing the saterial , 
caufe of it, which is Chrift’s righteoufnels itfelf, or his obedience 
unto death, according to his covenanc tranfadtion with the Fa- 
ther in the couhcil of peace, and whereby he is known alfo to: : 
merit by patlion, and fo to obtain the pofleffion of eternal life 
promifed only to his obedience, as the fecond Adam, Rom. v; 4 
inftead of this material canfe of juftification, and ground of ob- 4 
taining the pofleffion of erernal life, the a of Aflembly 1722 
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fub{titutes fome other righteou/nefs of our own, under the name 
of means, having a federal conditionality, and fome kind of 
caufality in order to the obtaining the pofleffion of it; and fo 
opens a door to Papifts, Arminians, Socivians, and all Legalifts; 
to bring in any material caufe of jullification they pleafe, or 
any federal condition of obtaining the pofleffion of heaven they . 
can find in themfelves, and their own holinefs and good works, 
provided Chrift’s righteoufnefs be reckoned neceflary in the 
way of purchafe, as they fpeak, for obtaining the right and 
title to it. Bur, if Chrift’s righteoufnefs be alfo the material 
caufe of juftification, and the only federal condition and caufe 
of obtaining the tirle to, and pofleffion of crernal life, then thi 
doGrine of that a&, which Meff. Willifon and Currie defend, 
will be found fubverfive of the golpel of che grace of Gods 
reigning through the righteoufnefs of Jefus Chrift unto eternal 
life. 5 
However therefore Mr. Willifon’s glofs above mentioned may '. 
be judged cenible in itfelf ; yet, as itis declared to have the fame ? 
meaning with that forefaid aét, even in fome of the molt dan: 
2crous and untenible terms of it, his foundelt expreflions in de- 5 
fence thereof may be juflly dufpe@ed of an unfound meaning, - 
Nor error can never be reconciled with truth ; and he that at= ‘ 
tempts it, will bute expofe himfelf, and wrone wholfome truth 
with a mixture of poifon, "Tis impoflible for Mef. willifon 
and Currie, as long as thefe as condemning fo many precious * 
truths fland unrepealed, to fhut the door that has been opened 
thereby to Arminian, Socinian, and other errors, Before thefe | 
brethren 
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brethren can vindicate that a& of Aflembly 1722, even in that 
point wherein they have judged it to be found, they will find 
themfelves obliged to defend thefe following points. (1.) That 
in the gofpel, properly fo taken, there are new precepts, fuch 
as particularly faith and repentance, that were never compre- 
| hended or required in the moral law, either dire@ly, or by 

heceflary confequence. (2.) Thac the law which belicvers are 
' under, requires good works asa federal or conditional mean 
' of, and as having a caufalicy in order to the obtaining of glory, 
and yet gives no federal right orcicle to it, (3) That the law, 
as to the believer, is really neither divefted of its promife of 
life, tor threatening of death. (4) That the believer ought to 
« be moved to obedience by the hopes of enjoying heaven, or 
any good temporal or erernal, by his own obedience, as a fe- 
. deral conditional mean and caufe thereof. Thefe, and feveral 
other pofitions of the fame import, the brethren have to de- 
‘fend, that defign to reconcile that a& with the truth of the go- 
fpel; in eflaying whereof I doube not but they will be found 
to kick againft the pricks. 

Te was declared in the Réprefentation given in again the a& 
1720, which was confirmed by the aét 1722, That the 5th a& 
of Affembly 1720 condemned the believer's plea in anfwer to 

‘the demand of the law as a covenant of works for obtaining 
falvation ; namely, Chrift's being his righteoufnefs ; and the 
Sch at, evidencly in contradi@ion to that condemned doflrine 
of the Marrow, direéts Minilters to preach the neceflity of a 
holy life, in order to the obtaining of everlafting happinefs; 
alfo, thace the great do€trine of juflification was laid down in 
fuch general terms as adverfaries will ealily agree to, ‘without 
mentioning the righteoufnefs of Chrift, or the impuration of 
ir, notwithftanding that a motion then was made, in open Af- 
fembly, for addinz ir, Bur, as the dogtrine of free juftification 
thro’ che righteoufinefs of Chritt, is what Luther called, Arti- 
culus ftantis ant cadentis ecclefia, the article of a flanding or fal- 
ling church ; fo ’tis remarkable, that, fince the crime when this 
great article got fuch a dafh hy thefe aéts of Aflembly, the judica- 
tures of this church, incheir publick a@s and adminiftrations, 
have Nill been falling more and more deeply into the mire of 
error and defe€tion, What matter of lamentation is it, that 
Scotland has in this refpe@ loft the great name fhe had once a 
day, when famed abroad in the Chriftian world for her purity, 
zeal and conftancy ; and when a foreign divine wrote of her 
the following encomium ! 

Gens diletla Deo, progreffihus ardua fanttis, 

Natio divind conftabilita manu. 


While 
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While the Affuciate Presbytery are attempting to do juice og 
to truth, they are charged as guilty of doing injuflice to che is 
Affemblies of che eflablifhed church ; and particularly Mr. Wil- » 
lifon fays, p. 129. “ That our cenfure againit the Aflembly’s 34 


“ dodtrine is véry unjult, and unbecoming the dury of children i 


“ ¢g cheir mother.” Bue as it is evident, we cannot doa great- § 
er act of juflice, nay nor of kinder fervice to a church, than : 
by endeavouring to do jultice cu truth, whea any way injured “4 
by her; fo we are fure, that our mother-church is only fhe | 
thac is che pillar arid gcound of truth: for in as far as fhe 
maintains and fupports error, flie is not a mother, but a mur - | 
derer. Error was never the mother of one child of God to 
this day ; for of his own will begat ke us by the word of truth 
Neither can it be fuppofed, that we are faithful to God, to his 
truth, to our vows and engagements, hor to our mother-church, - 
but in a way of adhering co her covenanted principles, and 4 
cleaving to that part of the church of Scotland that are judicial- % 
ly aflerting and witnefiing for thém — But Mr. Willifon and Mr. | 
Currie have thought fic (for which I pray the Lord may for- 
give them) to load our attempt this way, particularly our co- 
venanting work, with the highelt reproaches ; and, reprefent 
our oath, and bond itfelf, as fluffed with as many falfhoogs as 
they pleafe co cnumerate. But, as Tam fure, it weré mbrd 
eafy for me to anfwer thefe unjult and wicked feribblings, than 
it is poflible for me now to find time and leifure for it; fo I 
doube not but this will be done co better purpofe by fome other, 
hand. We never expeded bute that our celtimony for a cove-: 
nanted reformation would indeed be tormenting to many that 
davell on the earth ¢ but that Mr. Willifon and Mr. Currie fhould § 
be among the number that were moft vexed and galled witli j 
ir, we would never have dreamed fome time of day. But § 
however they may gain their delign, fo far, by thefe their un- q 
worthy performances, as to occafion feverals to take offence § 
and fumble ac the Lord’s work among our hands; yet I doubt 
not bur God will carry on his work which he hach begun, and, 3 
hath remarkably hitherco advanced, tho" it is over their belly 373 
and that this he will do tothe glory of his own name, to the 
good and advantage of this and rifing generations, and to the 
comfort of all che true-born children of this our mother-covesj 
nanted church of Scothand. ' | 

J miche here notice the hideous outcry of thefe brethren a- 
saintt what they cull our making new terms of chuvch commus 
nion by that aét of ours, Vebriary 14. 1744, which they repress 
{ent asa Nownsucu one for fivtulnefs in a multicude o 
puticulacs; which will, Lexpeét, be animadverted on elle 
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where. Therefore I fhall only fay in general, that, by en- 
atling the renovation of our national covenants with a new 
bond fuited to the times, no mew terms of church-communion 
are enafted by us, but fuch as were made and exemplified to 
our hands by the ehurch of Scotland in reforming times, an 
hundred years ago, by a Miniftry as wife, faithful and zealous 
as any in our day, and furely much more fo than the brethren 
thac now have curned their back upon our covenanted reforma- 
tion. If they own thefe covenints to be binding upon the 
Presbyterian church of Scotland, they fo far own they are 
bound to the fame terms, as well as we and our people, Thefe 
things may feem mew to moft of this generation, that have 
been burying the reformation-work in oblivion ; though in 
fome of our congregations they cannot be reckoned fo, where. 
in, at every baptifmal engagement, the people have been put 
in mind thereof more than thirty years bygone. If thefe bre- 
thren have been, or are deficient this way, as well as the reft 
of the backfliding generation, it is no wonder that they cry 
out as if fome we and ftrange thing were appearing. But 
their dire&t oppofition to this work, under the notion of nezy 
terms, and their loading it with reproachful inveCtives, attempt- 
ing to expofe it as _an enacting of {infil terms of communion, 
ferve only to fhew, how openly they are breaking God’s bands, 
and cafting his cords from them, to the tumbling and harden- 
ing of a perfidious generation, againft which God is threaten- 
ing a Sworb to avenge the quarrel. of his covenant. If 
thefe brethren had caft but a favourable eye @pon that forefaid 
a&t of Presbytery, they would have feen we made no abfolute 
rule for our people therein, without an exception, excluding 
them all from fealing ordinances at the rights, that could not 
inftancly fee their'duty in this matter; and that the a@ lays 
down rules, of tendernefs towards weaklings in the flock of 
Chrift, if they do not evidence a malignant fpirit of enmity a- 
gainft the work, but a fricndly difpolition thereto. But thefe 
things our cenforious and inveighing brethren found not to 
their purpofe to notice, when they were refolved to make the 
great work among our hands appear as edious as their pens 
were capable to do, But their work and ours both muft come 
under another examination. The fire foall try every man’s qork, 
of what fort it is; and whether the materials wherewith they 
build upon the foundation laid in Zion, be gold, filver aud pre- 
cious flones, or eood, hay and Pubble. 

I fhall now fhut up this eflay, by noticing the palpable fal 
hood Mr. Willifon advances relating to the ad 1722, confirm- 
ing and explaining the at. 1720, by which the Marrow of smo- 
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dern Divinity was condemned, He fays, p. 128.  °Tis furs, 
“* prifing, that this heavy charge againft that Aflembly hag + % 
been dormant for 22 years, uncil the moft pare of char Aft “gy 
“ fembly are in their graves; and that they did not openly 

complain of it at pane the aét, bur fubmitced, and lived . 

uietly io the communion of the church fo many years there- 
© after.” This I will demonflrate to be fuch a falfhood, that ic 
is fcarce to be fuppofed bur Mr. sillifon himfelt knows it to be 
fo, otherwife his memory has mightily failed him: for not on- 
ly was that at 1722 witnefled againft in many fermons, 
piesa and printed fince thac time, wherein the errors of ie 

ave been taxed doétrinally ; bur, immediately upon the paf- 
fing that ad, there wasa solemn proteltation entered againit ic 
in the face of that General Aflembly, and a guinea of inftru- 
ment-money thrown down upon the table, by the twelve 'bre- 
shren that were the reprefenters again{t the at 1729: and tho’ 
it was difregarded by that Aflembly, and not marked in their 
records, (as many other proteftations fince that time, as Mr, 
Willifon well knows underwent the fame fate); yer ic will faod 
in record againft them elfewhere to riling generations ; the tes 
nor whereof follows, 


At Edinburgh, May 21, 1722, 

“ FW HE General Affembly 1720 having, by their 5th aa, ‘J 
=f intitled, ACE concerning a book, intitled, Ike Marrow _.4 
of modern Divinity, through an overlight, as we conceived, 44 
injured feveral precious gofpel-truths ; and, in their 8ch a&, i: 
intitled, AG for preaching catechetical dottrine, with dire~ 34 
tions therein, proponed two heads of doéirine, in fuch man- | * 
ner of expreffion, as, in the firuation of affairs caufed by the ‘ 
“faid sth act, was [tumbling tous; we found ourfelves ob- -: 
“ liged, for che regard we owe tothe honour of God and to °4 
“his precious truths, and for the exoneration of our own con- 
“ fCiences, to give in unto the late Aflembly’s committee of Bills b 
* a reprefencation and petition to that Aflembly againft che faid >: 
© sth adt, and fome things fumbling to us inthe Sch aét afore. 
“ faid 5 therein intimating, that there were feveral other grie- 
““ vances, important in themfelves, and weighty to us, the 
*© which neverthelefs, for brevity’s fake, and the uncommon ,§ 
“ weight of the matter aforefaid, we were conftrained to omit: 
“ the reprefenting of at that time; the which reprefentation , 
* and petition being tranfmitted by the committee above 3 
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“ tioned to the late General Aflembly, they did refer the af- 
< fair co their commiffion to prepare and ripen it for chis Af 
“fembly ; and forafmuch as we did in a regular and orderly 
way give in our reprefentation and petition aforefaid, aod 
having attended the feveral meetings of the Commiflion 
‘“fince lalt Affembly, and, contrary to our inclinations, an- 
“ fwered their queries, tending co widen the differences, and 
“ put co us by them, even after they had ee an overture, 
«and therein made determinations upun the feveral heads of 
“ our reprefentation; we have in the fame orderly manner pro- 
“ f{ecuted our faid reprefentation and petition, before the Res 
« yerend Commiffion and this Venerable Aflembly, and thar, 
< inltead of obtaining redrefs, after the affair has been fo lon 

«under deliberation, by the fentence of the General Aflembly 
“intimated to us, our veprefencation and petition for repealing 
“ of the faid sth aét of Allemby 1720 is refufed, and the faid 
« adt is confirmed, and wo fufficient remedy provided for re~ 
“ moving the offence given by the Sth act aforefaid, which 
“ vives ustoo much ground co think, that our moving in this 
“© manner for the redrefs of our other grievances will be in vain: 
“ rHerkForE we do, for the truth’s fake, and our own ne- 
“ceflary vindication, declare and profels, before this Vene- 
“« sable Aflembly, ‘That we adhere to our flandards of do@trine 
«inthis church, to che Confefhon of Faith ratified in parliament 
€€ axi70 1560, and the National Covenant, oc Confeffion of Faith, 
“ both which we conceive we are bound to by the fuperadded 
“cye of the Solemn League and Covenane ; as alfo to the 
S Wefminfter Confeflion, with the Larger and Shorter Cate- 


© chifms; and that we are willing co fabfcribe the three Con- 


¢ feflions aforefaid as the confeflions of our faith; and parti- 
“ cularly the Weffminfler Confeffion, as it Was received by this 
“church ano 1647. And further, for reafons contained in 
“our reprefentation, and anfwers to the Commiffion’s queries, 
“both which we adhere unco, and for ether reafens eae ad- 
“ded, if need be, we do PROVEST, That we look upen the 
“ faid sth act of Aflembly 1720as contrary :to the word of 
“© God, and to the aforefaid ftandards of doctrine and covenants; 
“< and on what we have complained of in the forefaid Sth a@, 
** as of dangerous confequence thereto: and that therefore we 
““ dare noc any manner of way, no not by SILENCE, confenc. 
“unto, or approve of them, nor the ads of this Ajjembly relative 
“ thereunto; and that it fhall be lawful for us, Serene to the 
“° word of God, and the ftandards of doctrine aforelaid in this 
“church, to profefs, preach, and fill bear teftimonv unto the 
“truths condemaed, or otherwifle injured by the faid acts of 
7 “ Aflembly, 


- 
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a} ne 
“f Afflembly, notwithfanding of the faid acts, or whatfoevery:(s 
 fhall follow thereupon. Upon all which we take inflyy- de 


““ ments, and. crave extracts.” BS as 
Subfcribed by Melfieurs . ay 
James Hoc, BS er Carnock. re 
Witttam Hunter, os Likiefleaf. i 
Tnomas Boston, cos | Etverick. a: 
Aga WILLIAMSON, l ro) l Inveresk. — 
{RENEZER Erskine) * Portmoak. 
Gaprikt WILSON, aes 4 Maxton. mek 
James Kip, | “Ss | Queensferry. eet 
RALPH ERSKINE, 3 b Danftemline at 
James WarRDLAW, S ; 
Henry Davipson, = Galafiiels. a 
James BarucarTe, a " Orwel. 


“ 
Mr. Bonnar at Torphichen abfent. 


This copy of our proteflation, fome time after it was given 4 
in to the General Aflembly, was printed at Edinburgh that fame .4 
year 1722; and may, J fuppofe, bear wityels fufficiently a- 
gainft the falfhood of Mr. Willifon’s alledgeance, thac we did 4 
not openly complain of it at the paffing of that aét. This pro- _ 
ceftation, as it here ftands, was drawn up and figned with our 
hands before we were called in te the court; and after we un--: 
derfood, that inflead of repealing the a€t 1720 they were con- ¢. 
firming it: and though, as is faid in the protetlation, the fen- 
tence of the General Affembly was intimate to us before we en- ‘1 
tered that protefation ; yet that fentence was not fo fully noti- §4 
fied to us, as afterward it appeared enlarged in print, with theg 
folemnity and feverity of the cenfures and warnings relating to $3 
that book, and us, as contained in that act; otherwife ‘tis Tike! 
it had been more uncafy to us at that time: but the Modera-, 
tor, in delivering the mind of the court, was more mild and ‘4 
moderate in his {peech to us, than to give us any occafion to <j 
think the a would appear in publick in fuch a harfh and ri--4 
gorous form. Yet, knowing that no explication would falve the pa 
condemnation of truth, and that the 5th at 1720 was not re-.9 
pealed, but confirmed, and that no remedy fufficient was pro-.f 
vided againft the injury done to truth by the 8th aét, we open-’ 
ly protefled in the forefaid manner. ‘4 

And whereas Mr. Witifon here fays, “ That this heavy: 
“ charge againft that Aflembly hath lien dormant, and thate 
“ we fubmitted, and lived quietly in communion with the g 
“ church for many years thereafter:” 1 anfwer, That though ¥ 


" matters were not come at that time to fuch a height as to necef- 
‘a | ficate 
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‘tate us to make a formal feceffion from the judicatures, and td 
decline them, as afterwards we were obtiged to do; yet, while 
bur Reverend brother would have it believed, thac after chac 
act 1722 we fubmicced to it, and maintained communion wilt 
che church in their fubmiffion to ir, we can alfo demonftrare 
the contrary, particularly by what follows. The Synod of 
Fife, among whom were five of us thac were the reprefenting 
Brethren for fevéral years after chat at was pafled, formed 
ueltions at their privy cenfures, for impoling a compliance 
with, and obediénce to that a€t 1722 upon the faid brethren, 
and made an a@ for a new fubfcriprion of the Confeffion of 
Faith, in confequence of, and in an agreeablenefs to that ack 
1722, in order to bring all their members to an unanimous fub- 
miffion thereto: which we who were Reprefentérs, unani+ 
moutly refufed ; daclaring, at the fame time, our readinefs to 
adhere to, and renew our fubfcription of the Weftminfter Con- 
{cflion and Catechifins, as they were received by the church of 
S-otland, anno 16473 but by no means as they were by the Sy- 
nou’s aét interpreted in an agreeablenefs to thefe aéts of Affem- 
bly 1720 and 1722, In which we {till maintained fo many pre- 
cious truths were condemned and injured. Thus we alfo ftood 
condemned by their atts, and had no communion with chem in 


«a way of fubmiflion thereunto ; but remained, while this af- 


fiir was in hand, not fo much members of the court, as pan- 
nels ac the bar, obnoxious to whatever cenfure they mighr have 
jnflided for our difobedience co their aéts, and difregard to 
their inguefts, both in Presbyterics and Synods. Ot which 
ads and inquefts with refpeét to us, and all that were fufpected 
to be Marrow-mten, as they were reproachfully called, there are 
abtitidance of ftanding evidences yet in their records. And as 
our efcaping the lath of their highett cenfure was more owing 
to prudential confiderations among members, than to the ten- 
dency of their aéts; fo the difpofition of the judicatures ap- 
pearcd coo evidently, whenever any fludent or candidate was 
fuppofed to be cinttured with the Marrew, that is, of a gofpel- 
{pirit, there was no quarters for fuch ; queries upon queries 
were formed to difcourage them, and flop their way, either 
of being entered upon trials, or ordained unto churches; while 
thofe thae were of the moft loofe and corrupt principles were 
univerfally moft favoured. and furthered, ‘Thefe things are too 
‘horour co be denied. And thefe were fome of che fad, and yer 
Lifting effeats of the forefaid ads of Aflembly, and the fad oc- 
cafion of planting many churches with men that were lirtle ac- 
-quainted with the pofpel, yea enemies to the dodtrine of grace. 
Many pious youths of found gofpel-principles, to whom nore a 
door 
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door is opened in holy providence among us, had the doof o aN 
entrance into the Mioiftry quite barred againft them; and we, ; 
formerly fought many times as in an agony, and fought in vain;? 
to have it fet open to them. 4 
Bur, tq return from this digreffion, I fuppofe it will be evi- 3 
dent, from what I bave faid, how much the good mao was 
miftaken, when he wrote down fach a grofs falfhood, as ifthac 
aét 1722 had never been challenged till now, nor ceftified a-' 4 
ainft, bucthat we had filently fubmicred to it: which J think, 
fr my part, would have been a very finful fubmiffion, So A 
much am I of this mind, that I have reckoned it matter of 4} 
thankfulnef§ to God, thae as I was a reprefenter and protefler | 
againtt thefe adts 1720 and 1722, fo have lived to fee theni. 
judicially condemned. } , 
And I think ie is weil ordered in providence, that Mr. wile %% 
lifon hath publifhed the above falfhood, as long as there is a 
fafficient number of witnefles yet living, to fhew thar ic is fo. 5g 
And fome of them perhaps have had, for this very end among “q@ 
others, their life prolonyed to this time, that they might de- | 
clare the truth in this matter, and that pofterity may not be ‘4 
impofed upon with fuch grofs falfhoods; which yet are ready * 
to be the more credited, that they are conveyed under the i: 
hand-writing of one that was cotemporary with thefe occure 
rences, and that bore fuch a confiderable name in the church 34 
even the Reverend Mr. Willifoz, who is fo well known by his 
many other writings; fome whereof [hope have been very ufe- i 
ful, and might have been more fo, if he ie not with his own 
hand intermixed with chem, or added now to them feveral 
things that may contribute much to mar their ufefulnefs and 
feputation : for as the remarkable enumeration of his works 
he bim{elf makes in-a late bitter pamphlet, has not added fo 
much to their reputation as it oie have done,from another 
hand ; fo every part or point of the doétrine delivered in thefe 
works bas not been fo univerfally fwallowed down for found "4 
truth, as he may fuppofe. So true is the common maxim, Nie 
bil eft ab omni parte beatwm. His prefent attack upon the go-.” im 
{pcl-doétrine, defended and aflerted in the Presbytery’s act, 
has but revived the remembrance of his foarling long ago, in’ a. 
fome of his writings, at the dodtrine of the Marrow of modern 
Divinity, that book which God hath blefled for much good to 
many fouls, and particularly was made the inflrumene of the .§ 
great and worthy Mr. Bofton’s illumination ; who had a {pecial 4 
concern in the above-mentioned Reprefentation and Prote/tation, "9 
and whofe learned treatifes and evangelical writings will ren- ‘ 
der *& 
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der his memory refpe€ted in the churches of Chrift to the end 
of time. 

What Ihave noticed above may fhew, that the Reverend 
Mr. Willifon’s quarrel at fome gofpel-truths, thro’ the want of 
more inlivhe therein, is part of an old fore. Which I notice, not 
from any difreeard to my Reverend brother, for whom | have 
fér a long time had a very creat refpeét, but to thew the 
greater regard IT have and owe to the crutch as ic isin Jefus, and 
that the generation may not be too much furprifed at the af- 
faule he makes againft the truth and teftimony among our hands, 
as if he had found fome new point cf doétrine among us, a- 
gaint which he never lifted a pen before; but thar jit may ap- 
pear, that as he feems conliltent enough with limfelf now and 
formerly, fo we are acting a part conliNent with ourfelves; 
* cleaving to the very fame national covenants, and maintaining 
the very fame gofpel-principles we fo openly afferted and con 
_ tended for this time 24 years, when the forefaid a& 1720 was 
palled. As truth is the fame ‘it was, fo our teftimony for ic, 
uoder whatever different circumftainces, isthe very fame ir was 
then. But as this new attack thefe brethren have made upon 
our covenanting work, and the gofpel-do@rine contained in 
the late aét of the Affociate Presbytery, particularly in their de- 
fence of the forefaid a@ of Aflembly 1722, will never add 
much to the reputation of their other do@trinal writings among 
thofe that underftand the gofpel ;. fo they and we both will 
fhortly have our honour Jaid in the duf: But truth will live, 
when we die, and fland triumphant to rifing generations, not- 
pet all che dire of calumny and darts of cruelty throwa 
at it in this generation. 

. Poets aly ‘SCL RYE a 

AVING, in the beginning of this Appendix, made men- 
; tion of the marks of a faving work, in oppofition to 
delufion, as I had opened them up in the letrer, intitled, Fraud 
and Falfbood difcovered, U fhall clofe this Appendix with the re- 
publifhing of thefe marks ; not only becaufe I referred tothem 
,as above, but alfo in regard many complained, that too few 
copies of that letter were printed ; and this may be reckoned 
a more ufeful part of that letter than the reft of the controverfy 
contained therein. But, before I come to rehearfe them, left 
fome be ignorant of the occafion that led to the manner where- 
in they are exprefled in that pamphlet, ic is not amifs thac 
here they be informed thereof. 

Mr. Yohn Wefley, in Auguft 1739, having given me an ae- 
count of the flrange effeets of his mioiflry, T wrote a letter co 
him, exprefling my thankfulnefs to God for what I thoughe: 
then was good, according to the relation fent me; Noticing 
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alfo what I thought was delufive and diabolical; and likewife 
gave marks of a work I reckoned was truly divine and faving, 
The Reverend Mr. Alexander Webfter thought fit, in a poftfcripe 
to a fecond edition of his letter, intitled, she divine influence of ie 
the awork at Cambuflang, Kc. illufirated, to reprint a talfe and 
mutilated copy of that letter of mince, (that fa been printed, | 
without my feaitets in Mr. Wefley’s journal at London), as 
what he judged, ic feems, would do fervice to the caufe hé 
defended, namely, the work at Cambuflang, and expofe me as. 
one of thofe that condemned that work ; while yee he ima- 
gined, thac, by thar letter, I had jullified and approven of it, 
as it appeared in England, fome years before, under Mr. Wefley’s 
miniflry. ‘This obliged me, in the pamphlet, incitled, Fraud 
and Falfrood difcovered, to givea fair reprefentation of that ftory 
in its various citcumftances, fhewing how unjuftly I was ac- 
cufed, and how my letter was curtailed and mutilated, and 
the marks I gave therein of a faving work, were quite lefe 
ouc *; which I opened in the following manner. 


“BUT 


* whether Mr. Wefley or Mr. Weblfter was the mangler of my, ' 
letter, Icould not then know, till the pamphlet was out of my hand 3 
in the printer's, as I ftew tn that book. After it avas publifed, . 
Mr. Weblter, in a letter divefted to me, Leavily charged me with 
diftonefty, in not vindicating him from the charge of that frand. 
and falfoood, becanfe, fome time before twat pamphlet was publifo- 
ed, Thad occafion to know (by feeing Mr. Welley’s journal) that ;% 
be was not guilty of that vitiation. But it feemed flrange to me, - 
how became to expect I foould juftify bim in a miatter cuberein I 
had never vondenined him, without fuppofing it might be bis author 4 
that was chargeable therein, which made it necdicfs for me to % 
purge hint, any farther than I atkwally did, {vor that charge, by 
an advertifement at the end of the pamphlet. Nor did he deferve at 
my band any other apology in bis favours 5 when, though I came 
to underfland he «vas not the falfifier, yet I knew he was the re- 
publifer of that falfe and fraudulent copy, and that avith a falfe bs 
and fraudulent-like defign, of extolling bis darling werk by expofing '§ 
and defaming me as felf condemned; and for cubat 2? Bven for ha- 
ving fome other opinion of certain men and their cork, ihan I own 
Ihad. A mighty project indced, for fupporting what was proclaim- § 
ed to be divine! But, as my principles in thefe matters have been.» 
frill the fame, fo, why I had other fentiments of thefe men an i, 
their applanded work than at firft, I gave fufficient, and, I think, \% 
unanfwerable reafons in that pamphlet. To cubich Mr. Weblter’s 
letter was fo far from being an anfwer, that thouch therein he em- ; 
ploys bis invention to make both ihe falfe and the true copy i my 3 
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a BUT what I maioly intended for difcovering a faving 
work, and detetting a delulive one, was in the ewo fol- 
lowing pallages of my letter. 

The firjt relates to the progrefs of the good work, whether 
it begin more quickly or flowly, That yee it is carried on gra- 
dually, with a cvord nosu and a word then impreffed upon thent 
that ave the fubjects of it, and fome outpourirgs of the Spirit now 
and thei, ard by farther depyees of illumznatin and divine teach- 
ing, till by little and little they come to more eftabl foment in the 
faith ; and that hence the faving iflue of the wark comes io be 
known at fundry times and divers manners. Now, Mr. Hrefley, 
{peaking even of thofe whofe bodies were fo dreadfully adtu- 
ated by fome evil fpiric, fays, chat of the/e, many ave in that 
hour filled with peace and joy. ‘This to me (however fimilar to 
the work we beard lately of in the Welt of Scotland in many 
initanees) had fuch a bad appearance to me, even at that time, 
as occafioned the forefaid paflage; wherein I give fich an ex- 
ample, from thefe whos [ reckoned true converts among us, 
as might caution him even againtt accounting any work to be 
folid and faving that appeared in flathes of fudden forrows ant 
joys, terrors aml comforts: for fuch fudden changes J fufpedtest 
to be nothing for ordinary but mere delufions. This paflage 
therefore, I think, ought not co have been kepr out of my lercer, 
when ic was publifhed by Mr. Weflev or Mr. srebfier, in regard 
I take fprritual growth and progre{s in the Lerd's way, under the 
- influence of divine teaching by the word ard Spirit of God, unto 
anove and more eftablifhment in the faith, tobe one of the diltin- 
guifhing marks given in fcripture of a faving werk, in oppoli- 
tion to what is delutive ; For the path of the juft is as a [pining 
light, that foineth more and more unto the perfect day. Ue that is 
of clean bands, waxeth flronger and fironcer be goes from ftrencth 
to flrenath; he foraets things that are behind, cid preffes forwvard 
tothe mark, &c. whereas, to fave men per filtuin, is noe God's 
ufual way, fiys Mr. Hooker upon Ads ii. 37. where alfo he has 
thefe following words: The e.t/y and fudden converfion of firch as 
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letter to arfwer his purpofe; yct, as I faid elfoahere, they that 
read over my deferce in that pamphlet, cvill fee every particular of 
his letter anfwered and antic:pcicd, except fome fatyrical and ban- 
tering flights, fo much out of the voad of rianners and compliment, 
as neither becanie the younger brother to velate, nor the eldsy bre- 
ther to retort. On all thefe accents 1 cave no anfaver to his letter : 
nor world I have taken notice of it at prefent, if it had not fallen 
in my vay, cuben frecerie the cvcafton of aiving ibefe marks of a fa- 
ving cork, in opfofition to deliufion, and of relating then: in the eva 

and circuimflances wherein they ave delivered i: tie faid pamphlet. 
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have lived feandaloufly, gives juft grcund of fufpicion why | they | ¥ 
may Ladle the truth of theavork, and others juftly fufpect it, un- > %3 
lefs their judgments be fettled by fad proof, long experience, and 
that upon ferious obfervation, and again, Out of the depth of pro- 
fanene{s to come to the height of holinefs at unawares, it is a work 
of delufion, and not of true converfion to God. He has a great deal 
more there to the fame purpole, which for brevity’s fake I do 
not tranfcribe. Now, the applauded work of Mr. Webfler and 
Mr. Wefley does not, it feems, love to be tried by this touch-, 
tone, which I, even in an indirect way, but hinted at to Mr. 
Wefley ; otherwife why fhould this part of my letter to him be 
concealed ? 
Secondly, Another fign and mark of a divine and faving 
work, which you'll fee was plainly fecdown in my letter to 
Mr. Wefley, aad which Mr. Webfter’s copy of it wants, is this, 
namely, When the converts are brought off from all confidence, 
not only in their own corks and duties in point of juftification be- 
fore God, but alfo from all confidence in, and dependence upon theiv 
beft frames, tears, enlargements, influences and attainments, to a 
folid life of faith upon tke grounds that ave unchangeable, viz. the 
promife of God, the riahteoufnefs of Chrift, the grace and fulnefs 
that is in him, &c. When I wrotethisto Mr. Wefley, | did not 
know there was fo much need of it, and fo little need of ex- 
| = punging ir out of the cepy of my letter, as now I fee there is, 
1 = When fo much of a delufive, enthutialtick fpiric is aloft, lead- 
ing poor fouls to reft upon impulfes, impreflions, motions, and 
what they feel within them, as if thefe were to be the ground 
and reafon of their faith and hope : whereas the true feeling 
and fealing of the Spirit is che fruit and effeet of faith: After. ye 
believed ye rere fealed, Eph, i. 13. and the true Spirit of God 
witlon the believer leads him to a dependence upon Chrift with- 
out him in the word of grace and promife, and not upona 
Chrift within bim, nor upon any created or communicated. 
graces, gifts, experiences, tears, forrows, joys, frames, feel- 
ines, or whatever elfe that is not God himfelf in Chrift, ex- - 
hibited in the cevenant of promife. This is a mark and fign -; 
ofa work that is divine and faving, which I fee not exprefled ; 
| nor imported in any of thefe, that either Mr. Web/fer, or any 
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other, has mentioned to prove their prefently applauded work 
to be fo. ‘Though fome may think, chac what they fay about 
the converts they mention, their believing in Jefus Chrift, and 
refting on him, €fc. may import the mark I here give; yet 
A «oe thofe that are acquaint with the deccitfulnefs of their own. j 
hearts, and partly of the hearts of others, may know, that it’.*# 
is no rare thing co find fuch believers in the world, whofe fatth. 
| in Chrift is grounded on their faith, and whofe feclings of fuch 
4 
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and fuch inward motions and operations is'the ground of that. 
ground: and fo ic is not the true God himfelf in a word’ or te- 
{timony, but the God they feel, or have fele within them, they 
re(tupon; whith isnor true faith, buc mere fancy. Mr. Shep- 
herd, upon the parable, p. 198. citing 2 Theff. i. 10. He fall be 
admired in all them that believe; why ? becaufe our teftimony wak 
believed, adds, That faith which clofes with, and fees Chrift in a 
teftimony, is that whereby Fefus foall be admired at the world's 
end. ‘The forefaid mark of a faving work is fupported by a 
multitude of fcriptures, if ic be not rather the fcope of the 
whole-Bible to fhew that God himfelf in Chrilt, exhidic in the 
word, and none elfe, nothing elfe, nothing belides him, no- 
thing from him, nothing with him, mult be the ground of our 
f faich, trultand confidence. To illuftrate this from {cripture, 
would {well this miffive to a volume: thofe that pleafe may ac 
their leifure confule 2 Chron, xx. 20, Pfal. xviii. 1. 2. and Ixii. §. 
6. 7.8.. and. Ixxic/ 16, and. Ixxxix, 165019.) Df. “Tie 192 2c. 
and xxvi, 3. 4.-and xl..6, 7.829. 30431, andexlys 227 23524. 
25. and I. 10, and Ixiv. 6. Yer. 11. 35. 37. and iii. 22, 23. and 
ix. 23. 24. Ezek. xvi. 14.15. Hof. xiv. 1. 3. Luke xvi. 15. and 
xviii. 9. Rom. i.17. and iii. 19. 20.22.23. 24.25. 26. and civ. 
5. and vill. 34. and x. 3.4. 8. 17. 1 Cor. i. 29. 30. 31. Ephef. 
vi. 10, Philip, sii. 3. 7. 8. 2 Tim. il. Te 
As faving knowledge empties a man of his own knowledge, 
making him in his own eyes wore brutify than any min, and 
not having the underftanding of a man; io Living faith: empties 
him of his own faith. Many hope to be faved; why? Be- 
caufe they eruft in God; and fo it is nut God, but their own 
faith and eruft in him, they hope upon. Bue true evangelical 
faith of divine operation, leaves the min that has ic nothing 
to lean upon but Chrift ina bare word, a Thus faith the Lord ; 
it leaves him nothing in all the world to bang by, but the 
girdle of God's loins, Ifa. xi. §. the faichfulnefs of a promiting 
God, a divine teltimony : it leaves him neither richreoul refS 
nor ftreneth in himfclf, that he may come to the proper Jan- 
guage of faich, fhyinz, Surely in the Lord havz I vigkteonfnefs 
and fivencth;: ic leaves him aeretched and mtferable, poor, blind 
and naked, that he may prize only the tried acid, the subite 
raiment, aud the eye-falve, that Chrift has co give him =: ic 
leaves him quite defticute of, and denied to all good in him- 
felf, that he may have nothing bur what he bas in Chrifl. OF 
fuch Chrift days, Bleffed ave the poor: To this man qell I look, 
even to him that is poor. “ Take the belt hypocrite, (fiys Mr. 
“ slepherd in his Sincere Convert), that hath the moft rong per- 
“ fuations of God's love to him, and ask bim why he hopes to be 
‘faved? he will anfwer, I pray, read, hear, love good men, cry 
* out 
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AC out of the fins of the time: and tell him again, that an hy- 
“ pociite may climb thete ftairs, and go as far, he will reply 
“ True indeéd ; but they do not what they do witha foun 
“heart, but to be feen of men. Mark now, how thele men 
“ feel a good heart in themfelves, and in all things they do; 4 
“ and therefore feel not a want ofall good, which is poverty of 
“ fpiric: and therefore here they fall hore.” Such is their delu- 
ded cafe, that depend upon their feelings, and reft contcnc with J 
flafhes of joy and forrow in dutics and ordinances, having their 
hearts joyfully affected with the fweernels, or dreadfully affedt- 
ed with the fadnefs of a truth or dottrine they hear. Bur, 
as Mr, Burge/s fays, Fine head-notions may produce fome affe- 
ttionate heart-miotions 5 but what fyniptom of grace inthis? We 
may love a choice truth, as aman may be enamoured with a fair 
face. One may be joyfully afleGed wich a pleafane comedyy ° 
and as grievoufly affected with a bloody trapedy. A lively re 

refentation of the death and paffion of Chris, may meve the 
paflions of a man to a bitter weeping 5 and yer fo little of reli- 

ion is here, that Chrift forbids fuch weeping, Neep not for me, 
but weep for yourfelves, and for your children, Vhe matter deli. 
vered, or a fivect iubject, may pleafe che intellectuals; the 
manner of delivery, cra powerful utterance, may fatisfy the 
affetions, and move them: and yee all this while a man no 
more wrought upon divinely, or in a fpiritual way, than the -@ 
Roman auditors when they heard Ti/ly’s orations, The devil; 
after he has frighted fouls as an angel of darkoefs, transforming * 3 
himlelf next into an angcl of light, joy and comfore, does molt . 
incurably deflroy. ‘The mau that feels peace, joy and comfort 'g 
ina falfe way, is in the molt dangerous condition; becaufe here : 
the afleCtions arc fo fenfibly touched, and the ching looks fo: 
like unto true grace, thac ie is caficr to convince one of the ‘4 
weaknefs and unfoundnefs of all other figns chan of this. 

But God’s faving work is not only a filling work, giving peo- 
ple grace, holinefs, humiliry, the f{piric of prayer, faith, love,’ 
joy, repentance, zeal, making all things new, but alfo an em- J 
ptying work, which is the great myfterious part of religion, \ 
whereby God fhakes a man out of all his religion and rightes 4 
oufnefs, natural or gracious, in point of dependence, and makes -4 
all things nothing, that God in Chrilt may be all in all. God ¥ 
is a Spirit, an infinite, eternal, unchangeable Spiric ; and alt: 
things belide him are but fle/), an arm of flefh; and no man is ¥ 
brought co true religion towards God, till brought off from all § 
confidence in the flefr, Vhilip. iii. 5. Ifa. xl. 6.7.8. God is bem § 
ing itfelf, Tam THAT I am is hisname; all things befide' ¥ 
him are nothing originally, and, if he pleafe, reducible to no.’ 4 
thing. ‘T’o truft then in any thing belide God, is to oy in' 4 
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that which is not; to defere being, and depend on nothing, or 


rather on that which is fe/s than nothing and vanity, Ma. xl. 17. 
yea worfe than either of thefe, I/z. xli. 24. Behold, ye ave of 
nothing, and your cvork of norelt: which, according to the 
margin, may be read, Behold, ye are cvorfe than nothing, and 
your work cvorfe than of aviper. ‘l'o (ec Chrift himfelf, and be- 
lieve in him, is but idolatry, fancy and delulion, if we do not 
fee God in him, and believe in God by him, Yobn xiv. 6. 9. 
I Pet. 1. 21. 

That faving faith that will abide the trial of death and judg- 
ment, can only fland upon fuch cverlafling and immutable 
grounds as I mentioned in my letter, namely, the word and 
promife of God, which is everlafting, 1 Pet. i. 25) 2A eee 
righteoufnefs of Chrift, which is everlafling, Dan. ix. 20, be- 
ing the righteoufnels of God, and of him who is Yehovah Tzid- 
Kenu, Ront. i, 17. Fer. xxiti. 6. and the erace and fulnefs that 
is in Chrift, which is alfo the grace and fulnefs of God, and 
everlafling, not as it is in che flream, and communicated to us, 
and fo may foon dry up, but as it is in the {pring and fountain, 
God himfelf in Chrift, in whom God and all his grace and 
fulnefs.ever dwells, Col. i. 19 and ii. 9. 'To reft upon thefe 
grounds, is to rett upon the eternal God himfelf, the Rock of 
Ages, and to be like unto mount Zio, that cannot be removed, 
buc abideth for ever, Pfial. cxxv. ¥. 

Such are the remains of corruption, even in thofe that are 
true converts, and {9 powerful is the legal bias of their hearts, 
leading them to reft upon their duties, graces, frames, feelings 
and enjoyments, that oftimes it may require many years trial 
and probation, ere they come to know erases and whe- 
ther God only is their refting-plaice: fo that it is nor fuch 2 
proper gueftion, co inguire qubat they feel? as quhere they ftand? 
if ic is upona pround on which they fhall be able co ftand in 
judgment, and fland co eternity? As, when Chrilt fuffered, 
the juft for the unjuft, it was to bring us to Gor; fo, when the 
Spirit is fent, there is nothine wherein his eracious operation 
and faving power is more exerted from time to time, than in 
bringing finners to God, by {weeping away all their refuges of 
lies, and deltroying all chéir fulfe confidences in any thing 
whatfoever that is not God. It is no eafy matter indeed, but 
a wark of omnipotence, to be thus brought unta God. The 
power of Satan, on the other hand, is not put forth more any 
way in all che world, than by leading men to truft and confi- 
dence in any thing, be it dutics, frames, fcelines, or whate- 
ver elfe, providing he can keep them back from fuch a faith in 
Chrift as terminates upon God, and all the slorious attributes 
of God in him, according to the gofpel-plan of divine grace, 
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deigning through his riglteoufoefs to eternal life: If Satan has 
yower, he will never fuffer a man to come thus co God, and 9... 
God only. Hence the faving efficacy of the gofpel, when ac- ¥ 4 
companied with the power of the Spirit of God, is exprefled #2% 
by a turning men from davknefs to ligkt, and from the pocver of : ei 
Satan unto God, AGs xxvi. 18. Chrift, as Mediator, is only * - 
the great ordinance of God, for reftoring a number of loll fioriers, ¢ 
and 1edeeming them to God by his blood ; or the aay by which <4 
unholy finners are brought back again to a holy God, asthe 4 
only centre of their relt: to which the more they come, the 
more. holy they are; and to which if they never come, they,» 
have never any true holinefs, true religion, nor true converfion. -¥ 
Hence, as.people may be converted to duties, and yet norto : 
Chrift, fo they may be converted to Chrift, and yet notto God 
by him, nor truly turned from darknefs to light, and from the. rs 

ower of Satan unto God. . ro 
None of thefe marks, graces or qualifications, mentioned by. aa 
Mr. Webjler to be among thefe whom he takes to be converts, . 4 
are of a faving nature, if they be not accompanied with thar 3 
faith which empties the foul of them all, in pointe of trult, con-, “4 
fidence and dependence cn them: for thefe are but flreams, God, - 
is the fountain’; and he will not give his glory to creared ,Y 
fireams, fo as to fhare with him asthe ground and objet of % 
our truft. Nothing indeed is more eafily or commonly faid) (4 
by people than this, We truft in God; awe believe in Chrift : but, a 
ft our faith in Chrift be buile upon our feelings, we difhonour, 4 4 
the fountain, deify the ftrcams, and delude ovr own fouls sg 
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This mark of a divine and fiviog work, evén as [ laid it in’ Ag 
my letter to Mr. Hefley, is fo efflencial and difcriminaring, that <4 : 
without it 90 other mark can be faving. Let a man feem to 
have all the marks Mr. Webjicr mentions in his letcer, for fhewe J 
ing the work he fpeaks of to be divine; yet, if this one be quite Bs. 
wanting, the work is delulive, and not divine. A 

‘Yea let perfeverance be added to thefe marks he affigns to 
his new converts, and ler ic be fuppofed they hold on in alt 
thefe for a good many years, or a whole lifetime, yee I don’t 
fee, without thisthac J have mentioned, that that would prove ¥ 
there isno delufion in the cafe: for as I find the deluded young 4 
man in the gofpel had notable perfeverance in excellent ways, ga. 
when he faid, All thefe things have I done from my youth up, #3 
what lack I yet? fo 1 find moft of thefe we call Quakers per= a} 
fevering all the days of their life in a very fober, religious, By 
and feemingly devout way; yer, ill I lofe my Bible, I cannot &% 
find fo much charity for them, as to think they are true con- 34 
verts, and under no delufion.” 4 
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Prenched on Alana, August 9s 17425 after the celebration of 
AD Lord's Supper, at Abbot/nall. 
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BY THE REV. RALPH ERSKINE, 


‘LATE MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL, AT DUNFERMLINE, 
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Fefus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
. \ HEB, x11. 8. 
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The True Christ, no New Christ. 


Hes. xiil. 8. 


Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 


My friends, we live in changeable times, amidft 
this changeable world. Many, now a-days, are tempted to 
“change their mind and manners, to change their principles 
aod practice, from betrer to worfe ; and the changes amongft 
‘many minifters and profeflors are very ftrange and alarming. 
Outward changes are paffing over us all every day. Yefter- 
-day is gone, and we will never fee it again; this day is going. 
Where fhall we get an unchangeable ground to build upon, 
and to take re(t to our fouls in, amidft all changes both of our 
outward lot aod inward frame? Whyy here it is, Chrij? the 
fame yefterday, to-day and for ever. 

The words may be confidered, 1. In themfelves. 2. In their 
connection. . 

If you view them in themfelves, you have therein a de- 
feription of our glorious Redeemer, who is here defcribed 
(1.) In his office, be is Jefusy aSaviour. (2.) In his unction, 
he is Chrift, the Anointed, and appointed to this faving work, 
(3.) Io his Identity and Immutability, he is the fame ; and this 
famenefs of Chrift is defcribed under a threefold period, paft, 
_prefent, and to come; 3. The fame yefterday. 2. The fame 
to-day. 3. The fame for ever. Of which more afterwards. 

' Again, if we view thefe words in their connection, we find 
indeed there is no particle of connetion or relation in this 
“text, to direct us to the dependence of it upon that which 
goes before or follows; yet the very fubject matter of it evi- 
dently fhews, that it hatha fit reference bor! to the verfe be- 
fore and to the following. In the former verfe, the Hebrews 
are directed to follow the faith of their fpiritual guides which 
- had been before them: and this verfe lays down a forcible rea- 
fon to move them thereunto, and the realon is taken from the 
object of their faith, namely Currst, who remains ftill the 
fame objet of faith; and therefore it behoves thofe that fur- 
vive the believers now gone to glory, to follow that fame 


\ faith, which objectively is Chrif? Fefus, the fame yefterday, te- 
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day, and for ever. In the following verfe we are.dehorted from--} 
following diverfe and ftrange doétrines ; and a ftrong reafon-to ¢ 
enforce that dehortation is laid down inthis verfe, namely, That 4 
Jefus Chrift, who is the foundation and fubftance of all found: «f 
doéirine, continues always the fame, fo as they have no 3 
caufe to be carried about with diverfe and ftrange doctrines. ¢ 
I propofe then to confider this text, not only in itfelf, but in its “, 
connection; and fhall endeavour to explain it, inthe prole- 3 
‘ution of this doctrine. 2 . 


Ossery. That it is always neceflary, efpecially in thak- 4 
ing times, wherein faith is endangered, by new and 
{traage doctrines, to know and believe that ¥e/us Chrif 
is the fame yeflerday, ‘to-day and for ever, 


The view of Chrift’s immutability in himfelf, and in: his 
troth, without variation, will influence Chriftian fability jn 
the faith, without wavering. It isa proper mean of ftability “4 
in the faith, in fhaking times, to confider, that, Chri/? és the 4 
Jame yeflerday, to-day, and for ever. You may read fome pa-’ ‘ 
rallel {criptures for confirming and eftablifhing your faith of A 
this doctrine. See what atime it was with the Pfalmift, “"# : 
Pfal. cii. 8, 9, 10. ‘+ Mine enemies reproach me all the 
day; and they that are mad again{ft me, arefworn egainft me. 3 
Foi Ihave eaten afhes like bread, and mingled my drink with .q 
weeping, becaufe of thine indignatiow and thy wrath; for thou 
haft lifted me up, and caft me down.” Then fee what confider- .% 
ation he is led to, ver. 12, 13. *¢ But thou O Lord, flialt en. 
dure for ever, and thy remembrance unto all generetions. > ¥ 
Thou fhalt arife, and have mercy upon Sion; for the time -to 3 
favour her, yea, the fettime is come. Ver. 25—28. Of old 4 
haft thou‘ laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens «§ 
are the work of thy hands. They fhall perifh, but thou 4 
faalt endure ; yea, all of them fhall wax old as a garment, -‘ 
as a vefture fhalt thou change them, and they fhall be 
changed : but thou art the fame, and thy years fhall have noend. 
The children of thy fervants fhall continue, and their feed shall 
be eftablifhed before thee.” Tothis purpofe, fee Ifa. li. 7, 8. 
Sce alfo Lam. vy. 16—19. Again, how is John comforted and 
Supported in the time of his banifhment, and in the profpect of 
perilous times coming upon the church, but with this name 
of Chrift in other words > Rev. i. 8. ‘1am Alpha and Ome- g 
ga, the beginning and the ending, faith the Lord, which is, § 
and Which was, and whichis to come, the Almighty.” enue’ 
' The method 1 propofe for handling this fubjest, through — 
divine aid, is the following: = 
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+ W. We would thew the import of this immutable famenefs 
and identity that is a(cribed unto Chrift here s or what 
‘is imported in his being the fame yelterday, to-day, aad 
and for ever. 

HH. Enquire wherein, or im what refpe ts he is the fame. 

II. Speak of the neceffity of knowing this, efpecially in 
fhaking times, wherein the faith of many is endangered 
by new and ftrange doétrines ; or, why ir ts neceflary, then 
efpecially, to know and believe that he is the fame yefter< 
day, to-day, and for ever. 

1V. Make application of the whole fubject. 


I. As tothe import of this name here given to Chrift, 
‘which is alfo,. to the fame purpofe, given tim, Heb. i. 10, 11, 
- ¥2. Here, in the text, you have three diftinctions of time, 
‘wherein Chrift is faid to be the fame, viz. Yeflerdayy to-day, 
“and for ever. ) ees 
1. The fame yefterday. This word is fometimes taken pro~ 
erly, for the day immediately be‘ore; as when it is faid- 
"John iv. 52. **Yefterday, at the feventh hour, the fever left 
him; and Aéts vii. 28. ‘© Wilt thou kill me as thou didft the 
Egyptian yefterday.” Sometimes figuratively, for the time 
paft, whether it confilts of many days or years; as when it is tha 
faid, Mic. ii. 8. ‘¢ Even of late my people is rifen up as an ene- | 


“my.’? OF LATE, in the margin it is ye/ferday; that is, fome + 
“time ago. Sometimes it figaifies of old, whether as to time’ ma 
or eternity 3 thus, Ifa. xxx. 33. *Tophet is ordained of old; Me 
in the margin it is yeflerday. Hence he is the fame yefter- a 

. day. Under this may be compri‘ed all the time wherein Chrift ni 
ftayed upon earth; all the time from his incarnation till that aS 
prefent time wherein the apoftle wrote + all the time wherein a 
--Chrift was typified inthe Mofaical rites, to that wherein thefe te 
were abolifhed'; all the time that hath paft from the firft pro- ay 
- mife made of Chrift, Gen. iii. r4.3 all the time from the >. 
~ beginning of the world to this day, yea, and eternity itfelf, © -°S 
‘as it confifts in the expreffion of from everlaflings for, Mic.. os 
y. 2. “+ His goings forth were of old, from everlattivg. Prov.. ig 
viii. 23. I was fet up from everlafting.”” f 
2. The fame to-day. This is the next diftinction, and fig 1g 
nifies the prefent time, to diftinguifh it from the former times. i 
Thus yefterday may fignify former times, before Chriit was Re 


-exhibited in the flef; and to-day, the time fince his incarna- 
‘tion; for the word, to-day, is not always ftritly meant ofa 
_ fet day, confifting of twelve or twenty-four hours, but may if 
’ have a long date; as when the Pfalmi{t had {aid, Pfal. cxv. 7- 4 

- & To-day if ye will hear his voice:”? The apoftle, who lived - 
ébovye a thouland years aires him, applies that to his own‘ # 

m2 
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times, Heb. iii. 13. “ Exhort one another daily, while it is x 
“called to-day.’? Chrift is the fame yefterday under the Old. 
Teftament, and the fame to-day in the New.Teftamenti dif. 
“penfation: the {ame from the beyinning to his incarnation, and :g} 
the fame from thence to the end of the world; and fo, .y  ; 

3- The fame for ever; that is, even in the larpeft fenfe, ix 
from everlafting to everlafting he is the fame. Elis throne. 
is for ever and ever; aud of his dominion there is no end ui. 
Chanze of time, pa‘t, prefent, and to come, makes no change. tipi 
in him, for he is the fame. Thus Chrift is here fet out, asin ‘M4 
Rey. i. 4. ¢¢ Which is, and which was, and which is tocome.”” :§ 

4. To each of thefe relates this famenefs and identity. The 
word rendered the fame, fignifies he himfelf; and implies, «J 
that he is ever himfell, without any alteration dr change, y§ 
pointing out his immutability. There is no tantology or vain 
repét) on,in thefe words, though each of them point at'his. 
imtieatility for his being the fame yefterday, points out his ,¥4 
etersfity before time; the fame for ever, points out his perpes (ili 
tuity to everlafting. Chrift who is the good old way, is alio-4 
the new and living way, and will always be the way of the 2 
redeemed. may 

His eternal deity is here pointed out, being not only, asi: 
God, .without beginning and without end, but alfo Without a 
poffeffion: Chrift Fefus, the fame yefterday to-day, and for ever; °% 
Whar is that, but juft Y am that I am: yefterday J am, 

‘* Before Abraham was I am?” Ll am yefterday, I am to-day, : 
I am for ever. intimating, a perpetual continuing to te the 
fame. Thus Hfa.xli.4. ‘¢ Ithe Lord the firft, and with the ?§ 
laft fam he 5” or, as fome tranflute it, ¢ Iam the fame ;’ for -z4 
it is the fame word both in the Hebrew and the Greek, that 
is there tranflated he, and here tranflated the Jame ; fee Jam. i. 54 
47. “With whom there is no variablenefs, nor fhacuw of 
tnrning;”’ no fhow or appearance of alieraticn. . | 


/ : A 

II. The fecond thing propofed was, To fhow Wherein he is 1] 
the fame, And, ‘sesh J 

1. He is the fame to-day, yefterday, and for ever, in refpett '} 


of his divine effence; for, “From everlaftir.» to everlaiting he is MM ar 
js God,” Plal. xc. 2. See Heb. i. 11, 12. They fhall pers > ea 
ith, but thou remaineft; and they all fhall wax old as doth a) sath 
garment, and asa vefture fhalt thou fold them up and they > Me 


fhall be changed: but thou art the fame, and thy years fhall, - § a 
pot fail.”’ a 


g 

2. Heis the fame immutably in his counfels. We read, ’ 
Heb. vi. 17. of the immutability of his counfel, Pfal. xxxiii, Ho 
ao. ** The Lord bringeth the counfel of the heathen to nought ;, - Br 


he maketh the deyices of the heathen of none effect, The 
“tic? j 
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Munfelof the Lord ftandeth for ever, the thoughts of his 
Mart to all generations.” Prov. xix. 21. °° There are many 
@evices.in a man’s heart, neverthele{s, the ccunfel of the Lord, 
‘ghar. <fhall ftand.”’ Je 

3. He is the fame in his attributes. * Pfal. cxviii. 1. ‘4 His 
Meorcy endures for ever. Pfal. cxvii..2. His truth endures 
Mrever.’ Thus his.love is everlafting ‘ love, Jer. xxxi. 3. 
god ‘+ His righteoutne(s endures for ever,”’ Pfal. cx!. 3. And 
bypit may be faid of all his other attributes and properties. 
4. He isthe fame in his word, La. x]. 6, compared with 
M Pet. i. 25. 86 All flefi is prafs,’? &c. but * The word of the 
Mord endures for ever.”? This is manifeft both in the law, 
BNot one title fhall fail,?> Luke xvi. 17. and in the gofpel, 
y'Mvhich is therefore called the everlafting golpel, Rev. xiv. 6, 
5. He is the fame in his bonds, whereby he binds himlelf 
ous in the new covenant. As the covenant is an everlafting 
4 ovenant, fo thele bonds of his promife and oath are unalterable, 
(dginviolable, and immutable, called the two immutable things, 
@y which it is impoffible for him to lye, Heb. vi. 18. 
‘6. He is the fame for ever in his divine perfonality. Indeed 

Rthe word was made flesh, John i. 14. and he took on him our 
Mature, which he did in the fulnefs of time, Gal. iv. 4. and Le 
@mad: himfelf of no reputation, or biought himfelf to nothing, 
‘Phil, ii. 6, 7.: therefore immutavlility, attributed to Chrift, 
mi properly meant of his divine nature, which was nowile al- 
“altered by afuming the human nature; for he became man, not 
aby converfion of the Godhead into flefh, but by taking the 
@manhood into God; fo as he remained in his divine nature, 
Aawhen he was incarvate, the very fame he was before, without 
addition, diminution, or altsration; yet even in regard of his 


Rom. vi. 6. ¢* He continues for ever, and ever lives,’’ Heb. 
vii, 25. aud ¢ He lives for ever more,’ Rey. i. 18. And hence, 
7. He is the faine for ever, in his Mediatorfhip, and in his 
mediatorial offices. In his proplietical office he is ftiled an e- 
verlafting light, to inftruct and direct his people, Ma. Ix. 17, 20. 
In h's prieftly office, he is called a prieft for ever, Pfal. ex. 4.5 
and it.is:faid, ** He ever lives to make interceflion; and it is 
called‘an unchangeable priefthood. In his kingly office he is 
the fame for ever; *¢ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever,”? Heb. i. 8. As king, he fhall reign for ever and ever ; 
and, *¢ There fhall be no end of his kingdom, Luke i. 33. The 
government is on his fhoulders,”’ Ifa. ix. 6. 
_8. He is always the fame in the merit, virtue and efficacy 
of what he did and fuffered for our redemption. In this re- 
fpel he is called the Lamb flain before the foundation of the 


human nature, being raifed from the dead, he dies no more, © 


world, ‘he yirtue of his blood was the fame before it was 
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fhed for the remiffion of the fins of believers of old, as“#: 2% 
fince it was fhed. Hence he is the fame object of faith, yefterkae' 
day, to-day, and for ever. Folin iii, 14. *¢ As Mofes life? 
up the ferpent in the wildernefs, even fo muft the Son of ate 
be lifted up—ver 15. That whofoever believeth: on him houkl i 
pot perifh, but have everlafting life—ver. 16. For God ( 
» loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, therm 
‘Wholoever believeth in him, might not perith, but have ey - 
lafting life.’ He ever was, is, and will be the fame meat 
falvation: ‘“ There is no other name given under heaveng 
among men, whereby we can be faved, but the name of J&aF 
fus,” Acts iv. 12. He ever was, is, and will be the famed 
foundation to his churchs; ** Other foundation can no man lage 
than that is laid, which is Jefus Chrift,” Cor. iik v1: | 
9. He is the fame yefterday, to-day, and for ever, in the 
identity and famenels of the faith of all true believers in aff 
= ages. Abraham’s faith was fuch a faith as that of Chriftiagg 
_ is, and their faith fuch a faith as his was: fee Rom. iv. 18% 
and Gal. iii. 7,8. And, being the fame in refpect of his people Sp 
faith in him who is the Head, that body of his people, whereo§ 
he is the Head, muft continue for ever. If the Head is 
ever, the body muft be for ever; and on this ground it is th 
a gates of Hell thall not prevailagainft the church. Mat. xs 
3 e ee . 
10, He is always the fame in his truth, in oppofitiogy 
to all error, and diverfe or flrange doctrines. This feearp#!s 
efpecially to be here intended, as appears by the precedingg’ 
and fucceeding contexts: ** Follow their faith who were youg a 
guides,” fays the texts before; ‘* Be not carried about with#° 
diverfe and ftrange doctrines,” fay the following words. The#v 
doégtrine of faith is ftill the fame s and therefore diverfitgp-' 
and ftrangenefs of doctrine is oppoled to the identity and fame ed 
nefs of Chrift, whofe truth is ftill the fame in all refpects. Fyp'd 
It has ftill the fame centre, Jefus Chrift, in whom all the linegge 
meet, John xvi. 6. 2. It hath ftill the fame worth and vagal 
lue, fo as they that buy the truth may never fell it. 3. Igj4 
hath ftill the fame nature. Truth is ftill truth, and cannot bag! 
alye. 4. It hath fill the fame found, which is fweet andpe 
joyful ; and, *Bleffed are the people that hear the joyful found. *p¢ 
5. It hath ftill the fame virtue when known, namely, to fet te ix 
liberty ¢ ‘+ Ye fhall know the truth, and the truth fhall make youf'! 
free.”’ 6; It hath ftill the fame relation to God, who is the God! 
of truths; to Chrift who is the Way and the Truths; and to thept 
Spirit, who is the Spirit of Truth. 7. It hath ftill the famepit 
end and tendency, to declare, when it is afflerted, the glory ofg'" 
the.God of truth, and to fhow forth his perfections. 8. It hathypl 
ftill the tame immutable duration in Chrift, who is the truth,a! 
and who is the fame yefterday, to-day and for ever, . 
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HI., The third Head propofed, Is to {peak of the neceflity 
koowing and believing this, That Chri/? is the fame yefterday, 
fay and for ever, at all times, when faith is endangered by 
ie aod ftrange doétrines. Here I would thew, 1. The 
eflity of it atalltimes. 2. The {pecial neceflity of it at 
ch a shaking time. 

. The neceffity of knowing and believing this at all times, 
ty Fefus Chrift is the fame yefterday, to-day and for ever. 


iy | 

J. It is neceflary for diftinguithing Chrift from all creatures, 
dfrom all idols of the nations, an from all talfe Gods and 
fe Chrifts. Thus Ma. xli. 4. He is diftinguifhed from all 
h by thisname; “ I the Lord, the firft, and with the laft, 
im he 3”’ and Ifa. xliv. 6. “ Thus faith the Lord, the King 
U'rael, and his Redeemer, the Lord of hofts, I am the firft, 
diam the laft, and befides me there.is no God.” 

(2 It is always neceffary for evidencing Chrift to be the 
i God: Mal. iii. 6. ‘Lam the Lord, IL change not; there- 
fe ye fons of Jacob are not confumed.” To be the eternal 
d unchangeable God, the fame yefterday, to-day and for 
rer; and fo for fhowing his blood to be of infinite value, as 
ing the blood of God, fo as we may have boldnefs, in all 
ir approaches to the holieft by the blood of Jefus. 

3. Ic is neceflary for ftrengthening our faith in all his di- 
ne properties, promifes, and former works. In the view of 
is. immutable name, The fame yefterday, to-day, and for evers 
e.may fay, as Pfal.xc. 1. * Thou, Lord, haft.been our 
selling-place iu all generations;” why ? ¢ Fron everlafting 
ou art God.” We may, in the view of this, affure our- 
Ives that all the promifes are in him Yea, and in him Amen 
jthe glory of God, becaufe he is the fame yelterday, to-day, 
id for ever. We may hence learn contentment, fince he kath 
id, ** IT will never leave thee, nor forfake thee.’? So that 
e may boldly fay, ** The Lord is my helper, and I will not 
ar what man fhall do unto me,” Heb. xiii. 53 0. ¥ 
4. It is neceflary for inftrudting us in the fpecial ufe of God’s. 
rmer dealings with men, vamely, in the like good ways of 
e Lord, to expeét the like bleffings ; and in the like evil ways, 
expect the like judgments, becaufe the Lord is the fame yel=: 
tday, to-day, and for ever. He is ever of the fame mind. 
‘hat in former times was right in his eyes, and exceptable 
yhim, is ftill fo. Thus, Rom. iv. 23,24. % Now, it was 
t written for his fake alone, that it was imputed to him; 
t for us alfo, to whom it fhall be imputed, if we believe ig 
m who raifed up Jefus our Lord from the dead.”? What 
'merly offended him and provoked his Wrath, doth fo ftill, x 
Xe 15y—J2.- \ oe. < 
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5- It is neceflary for affuring us of his continual and pet" 
al care of his church, Mat. xxviii. 20. He hath fatdy #¢ B.. 
Iam with you always to the end of the world :77 ia Se 
make it good ; for, heis the fame yefterday to-day and forever’ 
It may affure us alfo of the chutch’s continuance: his chufel 
is built upon a rock, and the gates of hell fhall not prevail 
gainft it, Matth. xvi. 18. There is no enchantment. agafaih 
Jacob, nor divination apainft Ifrael. ieee eT 7. 
6. It is neceflary for encouraging us at all times againft Sty 
attempts of enemies, prefent and to come. Why, God hath faid 
of him, ‘ Sit thou at my right-hand until I make thine enemteea 
thy footftzol, Pfal. cx. 1.He will break them witha rod of ix< ‘x | 
and dafh them in pieces like a potter’s veffel, Pfal. ii. 9. In’ iq : 
do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing. “Dea 
vain do. they fet themfelves and take counfel together agaio 
the Lord and his Anointed,” &c. Enemies prefent, and enem ay 
- toicome, thall be dathed in due time; for he is ftill prefentyam: 
and {till to come, the fame yefterday, to-day, and for ever. be 
adly, | would thew the neceffity of knowing and believing am 
this, efpecially in fhaking times, wherein diverfe and ftrange ae 
do¢trines appear. Why the need of taking a view of Chritt 
as the fame yeflerday, to-day, and for ever, in fuch a time, a. 
may be evident in the following refpeéts: * os gt 
1. By viewing that Chrift is immutably the fame yefterdayg! 
to-day, and for ever. In times of error and delufion we cone # 
to fee the difference between truth and error, truth avd de=~ 
ceit; tor, whenever Chrift is difcerned in this name, we are] 1 
brouht to underftand found and faving doétrine, from thi q 
which is unfound, new, and ftrange; in regard, as Chrift tg x 
the fame yeflerday, to-day, and for ever, fo truth is- the fame] a 
yefterday, to-day, and for ever. It is one entire fyftem, ana 
cannot be divided, one part of it from another, at any time pa: 
whereas diverfe doctrines, fpoken of verfe 9- may be knowm4 
by their diverfity or dividing of one piece of truth from angné 1 
ther, to be unfound, unfafe, and unlike to Chrift, who is ale¥ 
ways thefame. In time of error and delufion, then, a victy @y 
of Chrift, as immutably the fame, is needful tor making th fy: 
truth evident, as a quite different thing from that which > 
new, ftrange, and uncouth. ms | 
2. A view of Chrift, as immutably the fame, is needful at ; 
fuch feafons, for eftablifhing in the faith of the truth, and COf= ic 
tinuing in the faith, grounded and fettled, and not being mov- . 
*-ed away from the hope of the gofpel, Col. i. 2, 9. by what .. 
‘ever fhaking wind: for a view of Chrift, as the fame yefte t 
day, to-day, and for ever, and of his truth, as ftill the fame 
" as ever sit was, this natively moves the belicying fouf to have m 
the fameYove to truth.as ever, the fame cft@Gat of the truth as 
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wg, the fame delight in the trnth as ever, and the fame zeal 
{concern for the truth as ever; becaufe Chrift, and his 
th, Is the fame yefterday, to.day, and for ever. 
4 A view of Chrift, as immutably the fame is needful, in 
th a time, for correcting our inconftancy, our levity in de- 
ming from the truth, and not cleaving to it, but being eafi- 
feduced and drawu afide, like thofe whom the Apoftle calls 
Mildren toffed to and fro with every wind of do¢trine, by the 
@ighe of men, and cunning craftinefs whereby they lye in wait 
Bieceive, Eph. iv. 14. Aview of Chrift, and his truth, as 
Mmutably the fame, tends tocorrect thiss for this levity thea 
pears to be an affronting of the truth of Chrift, as if it were 
the fames an affronting of Chrift, as if he were not the 
Chrift that he was; and an affronting of ourfelves as 
ppeable creatures, unlike to him, who is invariably the 


nC. ‘ 
‘4 The view of Chrift, and his: truth, as-immutably the 
me, is needful, in fuch a feafon, for fhewing the falfhood 
fd damnable tendency of new and ftrange doétrine ; for if 
bod, and Chrift, and truth, be ftill the fame, then a new and 
Benge God, is a falfe God; a new and ftrange Chrift, is a falfe 
hrift; anew and ftrange doétrine, is a falfe doctrine. A 
pod that we had not yefterday, is a falfe Gods a Chrift that 
¢ had not yefterday is a falfe Chrift. Chrift if the fame yefter- 
my, to-day and forever; therefore aChritt that was not yeiter- 
fy, as well as to-day, is a falfe Chrift. A doctrine that was not 
B) be found in our Bible, nor taught us in the word formerly, 

5g falfe doctrine. Hence the apoftle exhorts, Col. ii. 7. *¢To be 
hoted and built up in Chrift, and eftablifhed in the faith, as we 
ve been taught.”” The damnable nature of fuch doctrine you 
May fee, 2 Pet. ii. 1, 2. ‘¢ But there were falfe prophets ‘alfo 
imong the people, even as there fhall be falfe teachers amon 
ou, who privily fhall bring in damnable herefies, denying th 
ord that bought them, and bring upon themlelves fwift de- 
Pruction : and many fhall follow their pernicious ways; by 
zafon of whom, the way of truth fball be evil fpoken of.” 
There is no falfe doftrine broached, nor delufive {pirit appear- 
ip, but, according to that prophecy, it will find many favour- 
it, followers, and entertainers thereof. This made Paul to 
Hy, when he faw the levity and inconftancy of people, ‘I 
marvel that you are fo foon removed from him, that hath cal- 
fd you, to another gofpel. O foolifh Galatians, who hath bes 
witched you, &c, Having begun in the Spirit, are you made™ - 
perfect in the fleth?”” There is in feducers, a bewitching dis 
tolical {pirit, that makes them reftlefs in leading others intd 
deftruction with them: fo the Scribes and Pharifees compaffed 
f and land to make profelytes: they were blind leaders of 
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the blind: thobgh they were blind, yet they would be leatlern?.W 
Now, a view of Chrift, atid his truth) a's ‘immutably’ the fam 
yefterday, to-day and for ever,‘is needful, for fhowing the dames# 
nabje nature of thefe new and ftrange doétrinesy which are docs Hr 
trines of devils, directly oppofite to the true Chrift, who is thsi 
only Saviour andDeliverers whereas every new and falfe Chrity 4 
is a feducer and deftroyer of immortal fouls. . eeees | 
| 5. The view ofthe immutability of Chrift, and his truth; af 
one’and the fame always, fhews' that diverfe dodrine?' mutt & 
delufive, though men are'‘apt to be carried about therewith {a 
for, whereas the doétrine of truth is one and clear, and firm?) 
aad ftable, the dottrines of men and devils dre not one, but diva 
vers, various, ambiguousy deceitful, inconftant, ‘and unftablédy 
and even‘inconfiftent with one another. Man being full a 
vain inventions, there is no certain rule to be found but inf 
God’s word; hence we are called to try. the fpirits, whetherar 
they be of Gods and for this end we'need to’ pray for the Spin 
rit of wifdom and revelation in the knowledge of Chrift, withe @: 
out which we may. be foon drawn into one or other of thefe dieg 
werfe docirines. Moers sant te Sh So Rast est hi 
“16. The view. of the immutability of Chrift, and his truth; ig 
needful for fhewing, that new and ftrange do@rine muft be delu=¥ 
five. Things are called ftrange that are not ufual, or that have 
not been heard of befores but in the God, and among God’a%l 
people, thattis called ftrange which is not srounded on God 
word; for the word of God is that upoh which the church of Géd 
grounds all her do@rine, and acknowledges none for found, boee. 
that which is contained therein, founded thereon, and raifegs 
. therefrom, ‘Thus the fire, that Nadab atid. Abihu offered before # 
the Lord, is called ftrange fire, becaufe it had no warrant fromy 
God’s word.’ Thus the dottrines'the apoftte here warns thea 
Hebrews againft, under the name of ftrange do@trine, are fuck 
ao have no-warrant from the word of God, and which the chure 
of God had neither acknowledged nor received. , 
. ©JNow, the immutability of the truth being known, makes ita 
\ evident, how all diverfe and ftrange doétrines, doth. impeach Am: 
fomesdivine truth or others‘ how the broachérs of them rujn gm 
immortal fouls, and bring upon thémfelves {wift deftrudion ¢@:: 
for Chrift, the fame yefterday, to-day, and for ever, is here fet)! 
ir oppofition to diverfe and ftrange dodrines, intimating, thaty 
_ men cannot be faved in any religion,-as fome dream} for i +E 
-Ghrift and his unchangeable truth be rejected, and.diverfe and: 
__ OF ftrange.do@ines be embraced, damnation, inftead Sf falvation, a 
1s 3. Me will be the end, however right-they may reckon their new way aim 
an There is a way that feemeth right to’ a man’; ‘but: ¢ sud, 
thereof are the ways of death,” Prov. xive 12y i Aaa es 
“a : Aa el f., © 2h ©. ole. 
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> B-1V, The fourth thing propofed, was the application. Is 
" aS ne fame yefterday, to-day and for ever ? Hence fee, 
ix 1. The great difconformity between Curist and us; he 
; ie full the faine, but we are ftill changing and varying. We 
pa fee, Hof. vi. 4. how God complains of us, *¢ O Ephraim, what 
a fhall ido unto thee? O Judah, what fhall Ido unto thee? For 
. "your goodnels Js asa inorning cloud, and asthe early dew, 
dt goeth away.’ But what is the way to be fixed in the faith, 
and fixed in the love cf Chrift? Even to know and believe how 
fixed and firm, and immutable he is. The ground of faith is 
W vochanyeables; but the rife and fpring ofour unbelieving doubts, 
rand jealoufies, and waverings, is our apprehending upon every 
‘turn of the wheel of Providence, as if Chrift were another thing 
M-than he was; asif he were changed in his love, as weare in our 
@, outward frame, and he in his outward difpenfations. 
m. 2 Hence fee the root of error in principle, about Chrift 
in his kingdom and government. As the Sadducees erred a- 
@ bout the refurrection, not knowing the power of God; fo many 
min our day err about the kingdom and government of Chrilt 
in Zion, not knowing the fcriptures, nor the immutability of 
| Chrift, that his throne is for ever and ever, and that his do- 
: yminion is an everla(ting dominion, and his kingdom is from 
generation to generation, Dan. iv. 34. But men are apt to 
m; think him changeable like themnfelves, and fo think his govern- 
‘ment in Zion is arbitrary and ambulatory. Hence Christ, asa 
: King, i is treated with contempt and mockery. Men put a crown 
ofthorns ftill yet upon his head, inftead of a crown of glory and 
honour 3 a reed into his hand, inftead of a fceptre. 
y 3. Hence fee the excellency and extent of the object of faith. 
mine true Chrift is fo glorious and excellent, that he-cannot 
be feen but by that faith which is of divine operation. 
They that fee the true Chrift, (and O Sirs, try your faith by 
" this) they fee one who.is the fame yelterday, to-day, and for 
ever, Oh! what delufive fights of Chrift do many now fee! 
They fee a beautiful and glorious perfon prefented to their 
1 imagination, or to their bodily eye. Whata devil, irftead o 
-Chritt, is this! But true faith is the evidence of things not 
‘fee, and the fubftance of things hoped for. The faith that 
@ fees Chrift truly, fees both what is paft, and Pienase and to 
@ come 3 a Chrift yefterday, to-day and for ever. 
.. d. Hence fee the picture of a falfe Chrift. Every new Chrift, 
, Foghat was not feen in the Bible vefterday, is a falfe Chrift. New 
“and ftrange forts of convictions are to be fulpected. Jf, inftesd 


: ~ faintings, and foamings, how delufive is the work! New and 
~ ftrauge converfions are to be fufpected. If, infead of conver- 
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fions, we hear of {adden confolations by voices, vifions, revelaw 
tions, impulfes and impreflions, what delufive work is this! If. 4 
they arenot Bible-convidions, Bible-converfions, and such as *% 
the faints of God, of old and of late, have experienced accords *& 
ing to the feriptures, then they bear the image of a falfe Chrift s 
for the true Chriit is the fame yefterday, to-day and for ever, i 
His word is an immutable rule whereby to try the fpirits 5 <3 
therefore, * To the law and to the teftimony, if they {peak +4 
not according to this, it is becaufe there is no light in them.” - 
His word is the fsme that it was, his Spirit is the fame, and & 
his work, uponall that are effe€tually called, is ttill the fame 34 
fubftantially, becaufe he is the fame yelterday, to-day and for % 
ever. Therefore, work of a ditferent kind fllews forth buta ~ 
falfe Chrift, ee a 
* 5. Hence fee, if it be fo needful to know and believe this im= Hy 
mutability of Chrift, efpeqjally in fhaktng times, when faith is’ 
endangered by new and falfe dodrine, what need there is, at this 4 
very day, to be eftablifhed in the faith of this truch, That Jee : 
fus Chrift is the fame yefterday, to-day and forever. At this 5, 
day the faith of many is endangered, and diverfe and ftrange 3. 
dodrines are appearing on the field. Many errors have been 9 
broached in our day, fuch as thofe ef Arians, Deifts, Arminians, .: 
Socinians, Pelagians, &c. But never, I think, did Satan ape 4 
pear asanangel of light, foevidently, as ina delufive fpirit that .¥ 
is now {preading through the land. But whatever glorious 5@ 
{lew and appearance of religion it makes, if it can be proved, ¥§ 
, that the language and tendency of it is, “* Let us go after other 4 
God’s.” Deut. xiii. 2.3 ifit lead people to diverfe and ftranpe ¥ 
codrines,and to anew and ftrange God, a new and ftrange Chrift,- iE 
that yenever.heard of in the Bible, then thedelufion and dia- 4 
bolical tendency of it may appears foas all oupht to beware -@ 
of being carried about with fuch ftrange doétrines, that ftand fo & 
‘direétly oppofite to him who is the fame yeflerday, to-day and ~ 
for ever. Here, according to the view I have of that matter, 
I thal] thew yon in eight or ten particulars, what another God, ‘3 
and what another Chrift is appearing in the delufive fpirit of % 
_ “Ebis time, (brought in by the inftrumentality of the fo- ¥ 
riegner*, of whom we had once fume grounds for very fave 4 
ourable thoughts and expeétations, till we underftood him 
more fully, and found him in feveral refpeas, a ftranger to our ¥ 
God, and fetting up another God.) Why ? oy 
- (1+) Our God is, according to Pfalm cxxvi. 3. a God that -¥ 
- hath done great things forus, and particularly by calling us to ay 
_ Ad, working for us, a glorious work of reformation * bringing :: @ 
aw Sige ; )g i 
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# us out of antichriftian Babylon, and helping us to make a bap- 
MN py feceflion fromthe Chorch of Rome; for the defence of which 
H gicrious reforinattony we now own our feceflion from fnch as 
FA are razing it. But the delufive {pirit of the times leads pe ple 
to anotuer God, anew God, that is calling us off from this 
Wreformation-work, and all contending or witnefing for it, 
ahd would pave it tumbled down as a Bibel-building. 

(2.) Our Gad isa God thet invefted Chrift with the govern 
ment of the Church, that hath pnt the government upon his 
fhoulders,and anointed him King in Zion, Pfalin ii.6. 3 and made 
him head of the body, the Church vifible on earth, as well as 
javifidle. But the new God, that now appears, is a God that 
robs Chrift of his goverament in the vifible church, and feeks 
to deftroy the ancient order and difciple thereof, But, with 
‘telation to this, 

(3-) Our God is a God that planted a hedge about his vine- 
yard, Ifa. v. 2. and fenced it with a hedge of government, and 
walls of difcipline. But the new God, that appears in the 
ftrange do&rine that is a-fpreeding, is for pulling down the 
hedges The prefent delufive {pirit is the inftrument of God’s 
wrath againft a barren apoftate church, by which God is faying, 
asin verfe 5. ** And now, go to, I will tell you wuat I will 
do toany vineyards I will take away the hedpes thereof aud 
it fhall be eaten ups LT will break down the walls thereof, and 
it thall be trodden downs and { will lay it wafte, &c.’? God 
fayc this wrathfully, in his indignation ; .but the delufive fpirit 
‘fays it do@rinally, and by way of approbation, making the fin 
m of fuch as pull down thefe hedges, to be but a {mall matter, 
and what the Lord’s people have little reafon to be concerned 
about, being none of their fins, or among the leaft of them, as 
fone exprefs it. Whereas, every deeply awakened and humbled 
foul will fee and fufpect itfelf to be the Achan that troubles 
the camp and provokes God to leave minifters and judicatories.- 
to fpoil his vineyard. 

(4.) Our God is a God that calls us, Song ii. 51. to * Take 
the foxes, (the great ones, and even) the little foxes that fpoil 
the vines 3 for our vines have tender grapes.”?” To take aad 
iry thofe that fay they are apoftles, and are not, and to find 
them liars, Rev. ii. 2.3 to refute and reject them: a God that 
fays, ‘* A heritic, after the firitand fecond admonition, reje@.” 
Byt the new and different God, that the flrange do@rine of the 
tines brings in, is aGod that cries up a boundlefs toleration*of 
“All feats, and a liberty of confcience to, and communion with alk 
‘forts of here@ics, efpecially if they have but the denomination 
of Chriftians. 

(-.) Our God is a God that hates cavenant-hreaking and 
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perjury ; and who after he hath publifhed to us his covenant of ! 
grace and mercy warrants us to {how our gratitude unto hing 
by acovenant of duty and fervice, whether perfonal or natur& 
al. Ifa perfon vow his fervice to the Lord, as David did, fay~) 
ing Lhave {wora, and will perform it, that I will keep thy. 
righteous judgments, God hates his breaking of that vow, 9 
faying, ‘¢ \fany man draw back my foul fhall have no pleafure'7 
in him.’? Ifa church or nation vow and {wear that they will 
ferve the Lord and cleave unto him, as Ifiael did, Deut. xxix,:(& 
12) 24, 25. God hates apoftacy from fuch a folemn profeffion, 
and threatens a {word to avenge the quarrel of his covenant. # 
But it is anew and a ftrange God that feeks to have the moft:§ 
folemn covenants broken, and thinks nothing of involving the 44 
Jand in rational perjury ; but if our God be the fame yelterday,.:< 
to-day, and forever, he is the fame Gol that he was this ‘% 
time hundred years, when he fignified his acceptance in our % 
covenanting-\avs, by a remarkable out-pouring of his Spirit, ”§ 
and the fame Spirit will not feal contraries, 
_ » - 6.) Our Lord who is the fame jefterday, to-day and for -: 
‘evar, leads his people that are converted, to an efpoufing of, ? 
~ “gud an eflablifhment in the prefent truth, 2 Pet. i. 12.3 and *4 
ba the keeping the word of his patience, and the teftimony o § 
the time ; and 1o an oppofition to the defections and corruptions 
ct the times: fee Rev. ii. 10. 2 Jolin ver. 8. 10,11. But we 
hear the new and ftrange way, that the delufive fpirit of the 
times leads the converts unto, is even the greate(t averfion.; 
from, and oppofition to the teftimony of the time: ard to that 
which hath been the word of Chrift’s patience, given to vsin 
this land fince our reforming days. A vile reproach is indeed 
caft upon us, as if we would allow none to be true converts, *4 
Lut thofe that follow us; nor nothing to be the wo:k of God, % 
but what is wrought amongft us ; nor none to be true Chriftians :'j 
bat fuchas join in with (what they call) our Teftimony. Mean- 
time, I know no Teftimony we have, but what is for and in 3 
favours of that work of Reformatior, which the Lord’s peo- 
ple in Scotland have this hundred years been calling the work- ¢ 
of God, and if this prefent work, which is called alfo the 
work of God, be ftanding in oppofion to that work of God, then A 
furely we may fay, that old work and this new work cannot both: : 
be the work of God. a 
(7.}Our God and Chirift, that we have been acquainted % 
with by the word, leads us to difcountenance thole minifters «a 
avho run without being fent, and that are evidently erroneous ; ¥ 
__ he calls us to beware of their leaven; and to ceafe from hear- 
= Jog them, Prov. xix. 27. and to mark them that bear down { 
‘.the work of God, and carry on the defeStions of the day, and’ i 
~walkediforderly. But the falfe Spirit of the day leads people 2 
ne ak “hk aa ‘; 
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to four and own them as much, if not more, than even thofe 
‘that are contending for the faith. 
~ (8.) The true Chrift is a Chrift whofe voice was not heard in 
the ftreets in anoily manaer, and whofe kingdom comes not with 
-obfervation, outward fiow, or oftentation. But the new Chrift, 
‘now upon the field, is with fucha noife, that all the fuppofed 
convictions and cuoaverfions are inftantly known and noifed 
abroad, as if fome outward motion were among the true marks 
of inward conviction ; and as ifheart converfion to God were 
‘become as vifible and evident to men, in a moment, as difter- 
ent poftures and geftures of the body are to the eyes of men. 
Ajas! what delufions are thefe, if this be the cafe ! 

(9.) The true Chrift is he that comes inthe ftill, calm voice 
of the gofpel, which alone isthe power of God to falvation and 


from faith to faith, Rom. i. 16, 17. But the new Chrift, the 
falfe Chrift of our day, apvears as it were, in a whirlwind dri- 
ving poor people out of their wits and fenfes, beating down 
their bodies with pains and convulfions, diftempers, and dil- 
traclfons, and then founding into their ear fome fudden com- 
fort; for he that, as an angel of darknels, frighted and terri- 
fied them, can as foon, as an angel of light, flatter and befool 
them, even with falfe-applied {criptures, tou cbear up their 
8 fpirits, and cherifh their delufive afurance that all is well. 

(t0.) The tree God isa God of order. ‘Che true Spirit of 
Chrift is an orderly Spirit, teaching us by his fent fervants, and 
faying, ** How can they preach gxcept they be fent?” Rom. 
x. 15. Bat the new God, the new Chrilt, the new Spirit that 
is {preading, ftirs up private perfons, yea, even young boys, to 
preach, exhort, and expound {cripture publicly, and fo to pro- 
ftitute the facred office of the minittry ; aad fo far as the devil 
gets leave, would make void and unneceffary that regular call 
aod minifterial miilion that God hath appsinted in his word, 
declaring. that no man taketh this honour eato himfelf, but he 
that wus called of God, as was Saron, Heb. v. 4. 

Other particulars might be added, but thefe are fufBcjent 

to fhow, that the delufive (pirit, that is now-a-days going 
abroad, and {preading through the wiole land, is leading peo- 
ple,to another God, another Chrift, than we or our fathels 
worfhipped, and. not the fame God and the fame Chrift that we 
-and they learned from the fcriptures to worthip and ferve. 
‘The temptations of the day, lead men, they fay, to Chrift; 
but it is tu another Chrift, or elle (which is blafphemy to fup- 
. pofe) to think that Chrift was another thing than he was, an- 
@ other: perfon, another Saviour, another fort of a Lord and King 
fy than hewas of old, But the beft antidote againft fuch falfe Chrifts, 
Nn2 
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and ftrange do@rines, is the faith of our text, Fefus Chrift, the Sea 
Jame yefterday, to-day, and for ever. People have need theres 
fore to continue in the faith they have been taught, Col. ii. 7, 
and to remember the advice Paul gives to Timothy, 2 Tim. % 
iil. 12, 13, 14. * But evil men and feducers fhall wax worfe iegtn 
* and worfe, deceiving and being deceived: but continue thor ~ 
in the things which thou haft learned, and haft been affured 
of, and knowing of whom thou haft learned them.’’? And the 
advice given, 2 John ver. 8. ‘¢ Look to yourfelves, that we - ; 
Jofe not thofe things that we have wrought;”’ or, as it may be” 
read, ‘* which ye have gained.’ . 

6. Henve fee, in the fixth place, how valuable the truth ar 
ought to be unto us, fince the view of Chrift, as the fame yel- :§ 
terday, to-day, and for ever, is given us as an antidote againft 
all error, and againft being carried about with diverfe and 
ftrange doctrines. When we are like children, running here 
and there, toffed to and fro with every wind of doétrine, and 
carried about therewith, we forget -hat Chrift isthe fame yef- 
terday, to-day and forever. We ou, ht to be eftablithed in the 
faith of the truth, in the faith of all fcriprure-truth, becaufe 
*¢ The word of the Lord endures for ever.’? But, more par- 
ticularly, 

(1.) Inthe faith of the prefent truth. The prefent truth ig 
the apoftle’s time, was the truth of Chrift’s being come in the 
flefh: for that was the truth then moft controverted; and if | 
a man brought not that treth along with him, he was reckon- « 
eda deceiver and Antichrift, even tho’ he fhould have preach-- , 4 
ed never fo many excellent truths, that were not then contro. 3 
verted, 2 John vii. 10. *¢ For many deceivers are entered into 
the world, who confefs not that Jefus Chrift is come in the ’ 
flefh ; this is a deceiver and an antichrift, If there come any 
unto you, and bring not this doétrine, receive him not into * 
your houfe, neither bid him, God f{peed.”? The prefent truth, : 
in our time, is the truth that is controverted and oppofed in’ 
ovr time: if aman be not faithful to that, he will never be 
faittiful in his generations yea, if a man come and preach ne- 
ver fo many excellent truths, that are uot covtroverted, he 
is but a de ceiver and an antichrift, if he bring not the prefent 
tryth, that the devil and the world are contradiéting and ope 
p%fing : but if, inftead of bringing the prefent truth, fuch as - 
that of Chrift’s headfhip and government in Zion, he fhall 
bring the very oppofite, and be a contradiMor and oppofer of | 
the prefent truth, then we are to Jook upon him as ‘au antiy | 4 
chrift and a deceiver with a witnefs. cart 

(2.) We ought to be eftablifhed in the falth of the leaft” § 
truth, if any thiag cen be called little truth; the {malleft we’: 
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SHan think of is an invaluable treafure. Little truths are like 
Mite little pinnings of a wall, they are as neceflury as tle great 
flones ; for take away the little pinnings, and you loofe and 
fEdiffulve the whole building. There is a clofe conneétion be- 
Patveen every truth ; they are linked and chained topether 5 
AEand you cannot loofe one livk, but you break the whole ehain. 
ce They who are not zealoufly concerned for the Jeaft trurh, will 
Ahave no zeal for any truth at all; if they be unfaithful in a 
Wlittle, they will be unfeirhful in much. . 

487. Uf Chiift and histroth, be the fame yefterday, to-day, 
ind for ever; then fee how highly reprovable they are, that 
Bare not the fame men they were, with reference to all the pre- 
‘Heat truths of the times. Some that have made as {plendid a 
p. profeffion of cleaving to all the reformation principles of this 
Achurch, chat we in this land are folemnly {worn to ma:ntain, 
z they ave not now of the fame mind; they have not the famie 
Mfentiments, the fame profeffion, the fame favour to the troth, 
that they hed. Why, what can be the reafon? It may be 
hid, ‘hat cither they have gone out from us, becaule they 
Mwere not of us, 1 Johnii. 19. or, they have forgotten that 

EA chrif? is the fame yefierday, to-day, and for ever. The devil 
d¥hath put another Bible-in their hand, and fo another Chrift in 
Witheir head. But let old truths, Sirs, be highly valued, and 
Minot thrown afide for new appearances: for, the good old 
way is the new and living way; and the old and new way is 
the everlaiting way. What was truth formerly, is truth pre- 
fently, and will be truth perpetually ; for, Chrif? is the fame 
Myeflerday, to-day, and for ever. But let none be ftumbled at 
the trath, though they fhould fee tall cedars falling into er- 
ror; for, ** The Spirit fpeaketh exprefsly, that, in the latter 
days, fome fhall depart from the faith, giving heed to feduc- 
ing {pirits, an! doctrines of devils,” 1 Tim. iv. 1, Therefore 
be not foon fhiken ip your minds, by whatever fpirit, word, 
or letter. 

8. If Chrift be ftill the fame, then the followers of Chrift 
hou'd ftudy a famenels amonz themfelves, fuch as is recom- 
mended and enjoined, 1Cor. i. 10, Phil. ii. 2.—iv. 2. There 
ought to be an identity and famenefs amongft all the friends of 
that Jefus, who is the fame yefterday, to-day, and for ever. 


L 


drink ; for, ** They did all eat the fame f{piritual meat, and 
drink the fame fpiritual drink : for they drank of that {piritual 
tock that followed them, and that rock was Chrift,” 1 Cor. 
X. 3, 4- They have all the fame Spirit, and the fame anoint- 
ing that teaches all thins. There are diverfities of gifts, and 
deprees of graces, but the fame Spirit, aud they are {aid to 
Fe Pes 
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have all the fame Spirit of faith, 2 Cor. iy. 13-5 and houldd 
as members of Chrift, have the fame care one of another, ,°, § 
9. If Chrift be the fame to-day.as well as yefterday, tha 
fame prefently as he was formerly ; then let hin be your prefent # 
. choice, your prefent portion, your prefent help in troubled 
your prefent retting-place; and fee your prefent duty ttwards % 
him, to glorify him on earth, by witnefling for him, and 4 
confeffing him Lefore'the world, Why hath he had witneffes! 
for his name in all ages, and fome at thiis day, and will haye-¥! 
fome in generations to come? Becaufe he is the fame yeflery % 
day, to-day, and for ever. O Sirs, ftudy you to be ftanding’ 
Witneffes for this immutable Jefus. a 
10. If he be the fame for ever, as well as yefterday and, Mi 
to-day ; then fee pround for faith and hope for the future. 04 
what ground of comfort is here to believers, againft all future 
changes, that Chrift is unchangeably the fame. You may not. na 
only look back, believer, and reflect upon fuch and fuch a Bethel- 
vifit he made you: whatever changes have befallen you fince that. 
timey yet you may be fure he is the God of Bethel: he is the 
fame at your worft, that you found him at your beft; but, ° 
you may look forward, and be fure that he will be the fame 2 
for ever. And as there is no alteration in Chrift’s heart or S 
difpofition in heaven, from what he had upon earth; Eph. 
iv. 10. ‘¢ He that defcended, is the fame alfo that af. 
cended up far above all heavens, that he might fill all things,” 


fo his mind will be for ever the fame. Fear not future e-. Ala 
vents, whatever is to come. His name isy * Which Was, 1 
and is, and is to come.”’ Is death to come? fo is Chrift. Is :AM] 
judgment to come? fo is Chrift. Is eternity to come? fo fs ¥ 
Chrift. Happy to all eternity is the believer in Chrift ; for,. a 
he is the fame yefterday, to-day, and forever. The promifes iit 
of the covenant ftand faft in him, who is always the fame, It diy 
was made in him before the world, and will be eftablithed S 
for evem ‘an 
11, See matter of dread and terror toall the defpifers of Chrift,- 3m a 


and his caufe andtruth. WHethat isthe fame for ever in his pro- ¢ 
mife to believers, is the fame for ever in his threatening to unbe- 4 
Jievers. He that is the fame yefterday, to-day, aud forever, ¢ 
hath faid, ‘¢ He that believeth not fhall be damned, Behold, 
ye defpifers, wonder and perifh.”?> The fame Jefus that died 
at Jerufalem, and is publithed in this gofpe!, isto come apain 


unto heaven? This fame Jefus which is taken up from. you 
into heaven, fhall fo come in like manner as you have fegn him + 
go into heaven,” A&ts i. 11. His immutable word ofttruth 
bath certified your everlafting ruin. The irrevocable fentence 
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Mwill pafs againft you, “* Depart from me, ye curfed into ever- 
Yalitting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” And the 
Mawrath of the eternal God, and the immutable Jefus, will not 
Mbe for a. day, but wrath, like himfelf, the fame for ever. 
@. 12. Hence fee an evidence of true and faving faith. Itis a 
Mhith of the fame fort with the faith of the redeemed in form- 
Wir ages; the fame with the faith of thofe that are away to 
Aplory, “¢ Whole faith follow, coufidering the ead of their con- 
relation,” fay the words itnmediately preceeding our text. 
“Ht is a faith that follows the footfteps of the Hock; a faith that 
“Jlooks to Jefus as ftill the fame, and finds him invariably the 
fme, whenever it renews its acting upon him ; though fome- 
‘gtimes he may fhut the door upon you, for your trial and chaf- 
tfement, or humiliations; yet, whenever he opens the dvgor, 
ind lets you into him, you find him always the fame Jefus; 
waind that his word is the fame, his love the fame, his cove- 
Want the fame, his promifes the fame, his blood the fame, in 
its virtue and efficacy 5 his righteoufneis ay the fame for your 
acceptance; his fulnefs conftantly the fame for your fupply ; 
his {weetne{s perpetualiy the fame to endear your heart to 
him; his brightness always the fame to difplay the glory of 
God. And here is the relief that faith gives amidft all fears 
Quid faintings, ‘* He is God and changes not, therefore you are 
Boot confumed.” He is the fame yefterday, to-day, and for ever. 
—Is this the faith you have? Indeed the more you live by 
4 faith upon his immutability, the more immutable and immove- 
Mable will youybe: & They that truft in the Lord thall be like 
@ mount Zion, that cannot be removed, but abideth for ever.” 
elt is a firm faith that {tands here. 
@ In a word, here is a foundation for the faith and hope of 
ali the finners who hear this gofpel, and would be faved from 
the wrath of him that lives for ever and ever ; and would 
with to be bleffed and happy in him for ever. O come fo 
him before: you go away from this place. He is the beft 
match, for time and eternity, that eyer you heard tell of; 
and every word inthe text isan argument and encouragement 
to come to him. 

1. He isa Jefus, a Saviour, to fave you from your fins, and 
from the wrath to come he is able to fave you. And this name 
Ble imports an anfwer to al) objections you can make by un- 

elief, your finfulnefs, guiltinefs, deadnefs, ftupidnels, or 
be what it will that troubles yous; if you would be faved 
from all thefe evils, a Jefus is offered to you. O Sirs, will 
you have him! 

- 2. Confider he is Chrift, anointed of God to fave, having 
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_* Now is the accepted time.”? Yefterday is gone for ever 
ry 
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‘ 
his Father’s commiffion; he comes in his Father’s name aod } 
authority: ** Him hath God the Father fealed.” : 

3. He is Jefus Chrift the fame; he is immutable and une # 
changeable. Many changes pals over you, and many finfuldt 
changes alwavs to the worfe; and the Jatt chanze,’ by death, ‘§ 
is at hant. Would you be fecured in an unchangeable Savi- 3 
our, fixed upon a rock that is immutable? O Sirs, here it is ! % 

4. He is the fame yefterday, the fame from eternity, being. 4 
fet up from everiafting : the fame from the beginning oftime: 4 
the Lamb fluin from the foundation of the world: the fame Je-"j 
Jus chat was promifed immediately afrer the fall; the fame q 
Jefus that, inthe fulnefs of time, affumed our nature, and 
was made of a woman, nade under the law; the fame Jefus 
Chrift chat died at Jerufalem, and role again, and afcended to g 
heaven ; the fame Jefus that was the object of the faith of all’ g eo 
the Old or New Teftament faints that are now in glory, and yy 
have beTieved in him to evertafting life ; and therefore the fit § 
object of your faith. a” 

5. He is not onty the fame yefterday, but the fame to-day ; 
and therelore, ‘* To-day if ye will hear his voice, harden not 2 
your heart.” His days,are endlefs, but you have no day but § 
this toreckon upon; yea, not an hour bat this, that you know 9” 
of nay, not a mement, not a now, but-this prefent now; Me 


from you, and this day is going: ** Ye know not what a day « 
may bring forth.’? But fince he is the fame as he was yefler- z 
day, and you will not be the fame to-morrow that you are to-# 
day; you will neither be inthe fame place, nor in the fame 4 
cafe, nor have the fanie offer; it may be, therefore, now or 4 
never muft you clofe with him. . 

6. Confidér he is the {ame for ever; and therefore, if you ¥ 
receive him to-day, you fhall enjoy him for ever. You hhall® 
find him an everjafting Father, and an unalterable friend, 
He will be the fame to you that he hath been, and will be to} 
all that ever come to him. He will be your everla:ling righte- | 
oufnefs, everlatting ftrength, everlattiny light, everlasting ” 
life, and everlafting ail. Neither death, judgment, nor eter- 4 
nity, will make a change upon him. No change in your lot, 
or frame afterwards fhall ever make him alter his mind, or his ~ 
love towards you. You will be happy for ever, becauf> be °3 
is the fame yefierday, ‘to-day, and for ever,—May the Lord % 
draw you to him. 


EXTRACTS 


From Sermon cxxii. and cxxiv. Vol. 7th, of Ralph 
Erskine’s Works.* 


FROM SERMON CXXII. 
PAGE 375, ke. 


Luke xxii. 31, 32. And the Lord faid, Gc. 


Obf. 4. “* SATAN’s temptations are very fubtile and delu- 
ye.” His fieve may be very narrow. His fitring and win- 
Mowing time is a time of great and ftrong delufion. Here [ 
vould offer fome remarks concerning Satan’s delufions. 
Remark 1. ** That there are two extremes to be much a- 
Moided, namely, the calling the work of the Spirit of God a 
BeluGion, and the calling the delufious of Satan the work of 
God’s Spirit.”? To call the work of God’s Spirit a delufion, 
Bid to do it knowingly, is a doing defpite to the Spirit of 
Hood: and ayain, to call tlie delufions of Satan the work of 
i vd’s Spirit, is an afcribing too much to the devil; giving 
him the place of God. 

S Remark 2. ‘6 That the devil is God’s ape.”? Chrift was e- 
Midently demonftrated to be the true Mefliah: yet he faid there 
Mhould be falfe Chrift’s; ‘* Take heed that no man deceive 
Zou: For many fhall come in my name, faying, Lam Chrift, 


“8 In the Extraéts here gives, our author has ad eye principally “ upon what 
ascalled, The extracrdizary work atCambuflang, which commenced Feb. 18th 
17425 and afterwards diffufed itfelf thro’ feveral parts of the kingdom, much 
pomoted by WhitSeld’s miniftretions, and perufing his journals ; and approved 
by many, both minifters and people, and attefted by nota few asa genuine work 
nd remarkable down pouring of the Spirit of God, \lough allecged by others to 
bea de/ufion cof Satan; in regard it was divetted of the pefitive and permanent 
evidences of a real work of converfion, held forth by the Spirit ef God in the 
Mfcriptures : the fuljects of it being frangely agitated by frong convulfions 
larful contortions, loud ont-crying, imaginary fights, vifonary reprefentations, 
great {woonings, foamirgs, faintings, &c.; which led them off from the right- 
toufnefs of Chrift, without them in the word, to build upon fomething wrought 
inthem as the greund of their hope; filled them with a vain apprehenfion that 
Mibe Spirit was poured down in aremerkable manwer upon the churches, though 
foing on ina deep courfe of defeion and apofafy, breeding in them lax prin- 
tiples of religion, and an indifferency with refpe® to all profeffions ; filling 
them with bitternefs of fpirit againf all who did ne: approve of the work, though 
pever fo eminent in piety and holinefs.— The event indeed greatly confiraeed 
the allegation; many of the mo eminent fubjes of this work, turneg out to 
he very“ paughty perfons: and the work itfelf foon intirely vanifhed."§ 
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. apoftles, his falfe comforters, his falfe light, his falle aflure 3 


the fcripture, and would try the fpirits and revelations by it, 


-+tathe world. ‘Such feem to be the attempts of Satan at this 
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_and fhall deceive many. There fhall arife falfe Chrifts, and’ 
falfe prophets, and fhall thew great figns and wonders; info- < 
much that if it were poffible, they fhall deceive the very e-. § 

- leét,”? Matth. xxiv. 4, 5,24. There are deep things of God, #3 
and alfo the depths of Saran, that we read of, 1 Cor. ii. 14.4 

“i 


i Cie ee |) ees 


Remark 3. ‘* That the delufions of Satan are as large as the ¥ 
_ operations of the Spirit of God.’? The devil hath his falfe sf 


ance. He is faid to fill Ananias’s neart 3 #. e. made his heart § 
‘audacious and bold, as fome explain it. He hath alfo his falfe.¢ 
pee uesics and fortelling events. The devil told Saul what ig 
ould befal him. He may know foine things to come, by re--$ 
velation from God, for the punifhment of thofe that fhall be} 
feduced. Amongft the Anabaptifts in Muntter, when a law @ 
Was made for all to bring their goods to the common flock, 
the mafds cou'd tell, eepett: did of Ananias, how much 74 
every man had hid at home of his goods. See Deut. xiii. 1, 247 
“If there arife among you a prophet, or a dreamer ot dreams,; 
and giveth thee a fign of a wonder, and the fign or the wonsi 
der come to pafs, whereof he {pake untd thee, faying, Let us’ 
go after other gods, which thou haft not known, and let us# 
ferve them: thou fhalt not hearken unto the words of thav.¥ 
prophet,” &c. ug 
Remark 4, ** That Satan accommodates his temptations toa 
the times.”?” The time of the Reformation was a time of tho 
deep delufions of Satan prevailing. The Reformers were ree} 
viled, as: men concerned about the letter, not the {pirit of the-{ 
gofpel, by thefe that pretended to extraordinary revelations. .%4 
Hence, they had bitter copfli€is, not only with Papifts, bus{ 
with men that pretended to be more enlightened than the? 
Reformers were, and to have high teachings of the Spirit of fm 
God, even above the fcriptures. Thefe that did adhere taf 
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_were called, Literiflas et Vecalifias, ** Literifts and Vocalifts 74 
- men acqnainted only with the words and vowels of the {crip- 
ture, having nothing of the Spirit of God. . Luther was. in-! 

veighed againft as having publifhed nothing but carnale evan-§ 
_gelicum, acarnal gofpel. Wherever Reformation-liyht broke 4 
_ out, there thele tares came uy:, whereby-great divifions were4 
-raifed,,and the Reformation was made abominable and odious] 


day, when the ftandard of a teftimony is lifted up for a covesj 
napted Reformation. The power and policy, of hell ‘is:aty 
“work. to bring any fuch endeavour after Reformatio ; under 
contempt; which, we are forewarned, Satan may get leave 
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to do, by ftrong delufions and lying wonders, as inthe fore- 
cited Deut. xili. 1, 2, 3. Where a falfe prophet is faid to 
give a fign or a wonder, and the fign or wonder is fuppofed to 
conte to pals. But obferve there, 

1. The devil’s defiyn, verfe 2, namely, to feduce, faying, 
“ Let us go after other gods, which thou haft not known, and gm» 
let us ferve them.”? Tous the prefent remptations feem tore: 
be, let us go to fome other god, or fome other way of wore’ 
B thipping God, or fome other form of church-government and 
@ dilvipline, than what we have knowg and {worn to be founded 
upon God’s word ; let us, after vows, make inquiry, and in- 
M quire after fome new god, new worhhip, new government of 
the church. Why, here is anew prophet rifen, giving figns 
and wonders that come to pils. Here is Satan’s defign. 
But, 

2. Obferve why God permits this. Why, as it may be for 
hardening a backfliding generation, in his righteous judgment s 
fo for trying his people, verfe 3, 4. “6 The Lord your God 
proveth you, to know whether you love the Lord your Gol 
@ with all your beart, and with all your foul 5” whether you 
-will cleave to him and his truth, evea when truth is perfecu- 
ted, reproached, and brought into difcredit by Satan’s delu- 
fions. © then, Sirs, with what holinefs, humility, and cir- 
cum{peétion ought the children. of God to walk in fuch times 
of temptations and delufion,: ** That they be not foon fhaken in 
B mind, by f{pirit, or by word, or by letter,” as you have the 
exprefion! 2 Thef. ii. 2. Weare told, that, “ In the latter 
times fome fhall depart from the faith, giving heed to feducing 
fpirits,” 1 Tim. iv. 1, tte ; 
+> Remark 5.° ** That the ordinary effe&s of delufion are vio- 
-Jence and confidence.’’——Violeut motions are ordinarily from 
Ag ,anevilfpirit, hurrying the foul beyond all due bounds and li- 

m- mits, effecting very fudden alterations and {trong paflions ; 
whereas, the Spirit of God is more fedate and compofed. It 
mis true, the power and efficacy of the Spirit of God is {ometimes 
-demouftrated by the appearing of fiery cloven tongues, and by a 
“mighty rufhing wind; but, at another time, appearing in the 
-form-of a doves; demonftrating, that it is fuch a fire and pow- . 
Mm. er, as is confiftent with the other graces of meeknefs and hu-’ 
@ mitity, and with holy fear and trembling. —Confidence isa] fo 
‘an ordinary effect’ af detafion, felf-confidence, and *o Satation. 
_The Holy Ghoft defvended in the fhape of a dove, to fhew how 
‘meek and hamble the operations of the Spirit are in thefe in 
‘whom.he dweils. The deluded are ufually coofidents Recaufe 
the delufions are ftrong; béecaufe they come by way Pfjids- 
ment;“for abuling former light, and not receiving the*trpth igs | 
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the love-of it. Thefe four hundred falfe prophets, in Ahab’s 
time, are thought, by the learned, to have been true prophets :§ 
at firft, and fuch as were of the company and college of the o-, ‘@ 
oe ther prophets; but, abufing that gift to the pleafing of men, q 
8 10 the feeking of themfelves, and fiding and complying with. @¥ 
pS the times, they were juftly delivered up of God to fuch a falfe “| 
; way § and they were hardened like Pharoah; hardened of God. § 
irene, ie their deceitful way, as you fee in Zedekiah’s' impudence, roa 
Kings xxii. 24. when he ftruck Micaiah on the cheek, faving, . q 
“Which way went the Spirit of the Lord from me, to fpeak 74 
~ unto thee?” Spiritual judzments make men fecure, and full. 4 
of felf-Hattery, and confirm them more to believe a lie. . 4 
Remark 5. “ That as the {pirits are to be tried by the ferip. 
ture; fo there arg figns and marks, whereby delufions of Sa- 
tan may be known, and diftinguifhed from the faving opera. 
tions of the Spirit.” . 
Quef?, When are impreffions and impulfes evidently delu- 
five? et 
Anf. Befide what is faid already, we offer you the follow. | 
ing fix particulars, for a folution of this matter, | 
“3. When the impreffion carries a man out of his fphere,- 4 
Fand turns private perfons to be public preachers, without bee 4 
“ing called of God, as was Aaron, Heb. y. 4. ina regular way. & 
_ to,the facred office: and when one is Perfuaded to that which | 
eis Rood, but without a commiffion or warrant. Uzziah’s x 
“holding up the ark was good, but he had no commiffion ; and } 
‘therefore was‘flain; ta 
Pree 2. When public-devotion is brought in and prattifed, to 4 
the prejudice of our particular callings. .God calls men tote ‘ 
_siligent in bufinefs, as well as fervent in fpirit, ferving the ,. 
“Lord, Rom. xii. 11. But when‘ one duty excludes another, |: 
frem time to time, it is delufive work. ; A 
3. When people are perfuaded to duty unfeafonably and. 
unmeafurably, The righteous bringing forth his fruit in his 4 
feafon, Pfal. i. 3. God hath:made every thing beautifet in his 
-feafon, The God of orders by his Spirit, puts nota man upon 
_ “irregular.duties.—The duty is not from the Spirit of God that 
A: ._. 8s unmeafurable, no more than that which is quite unfeafonable, 
,, . As duty milplaced differs little from fing if it be not juft turned 
y., into fins fo a man is perfuaded to duty unmeafuratly when he 
te ‘Kt js tempted to fuch a multitude of duties as ‘to weary out his * 
2°  fpirits, and exhauft them, tothe rnin even of the body. But‘ 
~ "he that came to fave fouls, came not to deftroy bodies. Py 
2 4. When any truth is advanced, in order to make way. for 4 
pele Subd one truth to the prejudiee of another. Devilg may. | 


¥ 


~. . conféfs Chrift and his truths, to ferve a turn, Markt .a4e.’ 
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Atts xvi. 17. It may be to divide Chrift in his offices, and to 
difparage fome other truths. He’ may allow falfe prophets to 
teach fome thiugs Chriit has commanded, provided men be not 
| tanght to obferve all things whatfoever he has commanded, as 
H «, Matth. xxviii. 20. The devil nay poffibly extol Chrift, as 
M2 Prophet, in his doctrine, that he may dethrone him as a 
King in his government: for, he cannot endure that Chrift 
fronld reign. He may fuffer the flowers of gofpel doctrine to 
be fpread, upon condition he can get the hedge of difcipline 
* and government, that fhould be about God’s garden of floweze, 
overthrown; witha defign, that the flowers theinfelves may 
wbe trampled on, and ruined in the ifttie. 

5. That which hath no will and inclination to tried is ds- 
lufivs,, Truta feetzs the light, and is willing to be fearched: 
66 Every one that doth evil, hateth the lights neither cometh 
to the light, leit his deeds fhould be reproved: bat he that 
doth the truth, cometh to the light, that his deeds may bs 
made imanifeft, that they are wrought in God,” John iil. 20, 
we ay ; 

6. That which hath a native tendency to promote fin and 
fecurity is delufion. If it tend to encourage fin and corruption,: 
WM, whether perfonal or public corruption 5 and tend to difcour- 
mage reformation, perfonal or public reformation, then it is 
‘evidently delufion: for unholinefs cannot be from the Holy 
Spirit. Thus, thefe that endeavoured to difcourage Nehemiah 
. in building the wall of Jerufalem, fhewed thereby what a d-lu- 
™ five (pirit they were of 5 “ My God, think thou upon Tobiah and 
4 »Sanballat, according to thefe their works, and on the prophet- 
M  efs Noadiah, and the reit of the prophets, that would have put 
‘Wome in fear,’’? Neh. vi. 14. That cannot be of God. which op- 
pofes the work of God, and of reformation.—Again, if it tend 
to fead to fecurity, it isa delufions ‘ Becaufe thou fayeft, L 
am'‘rich, and increafed with goods, and have need of nothings 
and knoweft not that thou,art wretched, and miferable, aud 
poor, and blind, and naked,’ Rev. iii 17. Now, they think 
they are rich, they want nothing ¥ bat the Spirit of God thinks. 
otherwife, and tells them they want all things. 

Remark 7. ** That God may juftly Jet loofe a foirit of error 
and delufion.?? This he may do, o 

1. To punith the fin of a vifible church in not reeeivjng the 

truth 3 2 The. ii. 11: And for this caufe, (namely, Lecaufe 
mw” they received not the love of the truth, ver. 10.) God fhall 
os fend them (trong delufion, that they fhould believe a lie.’— 
Po Dials. 2xXin ty Laan” My people would not hearken to my 
7, ‘voice, and [(raz] would none of me: fol gave them up unro 
He their.own heart’s -lu(ts, and they. walkedyin their own coun 
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feis.’? I fhall not fay how far God.may punifh a church that -4 
is corrupt, and will have none of God’s countel, by leaving ¥ 
them to their own untels; and, when they reject a teftimony @ 
- for God, by allow} ‘them to reccive a lying teftimony, and -% 
4 * tolbelievea lie, 74 y , 

2 Vo glorify himfelf, and wipe off the reproach of his 
peuple, by ditcove ring them; for, ‘* There mutt be herefies, 
that they which are approved may be made mauifeft,” 1 Cor. 
li. 19. $ that they may appear to be mea of confcience. 

g+ That the truth may be eleared by Oppofition. The op. - 
foliticn that the Sadducees made to the doctrine of the refur- 
rection, made Chrift clear it from fome Old Teftamapt fcrip, 
tures,. wherein we would never otherwife have known to 
have fought ir. 

4. To surge out practical errors in his own people. When | 
we have Jow thoughts of the Scripture, then he lets lovfe 
Deifts, vhat we may cdnceive the higher value for the word, 
When low thoughts of the Son ot God, then he lets luole. 3 
Arians to deny his divinity, that we may begin to conceive -4 
more highly of Chrift. When we have low thoughts and 4 
wrong conceptions of the Spirit, in his operations, then ‘he - 
lets loofe a delufive fpirit, that we may prize and value the 
gracious and faving operations of the Spirit the more. | , 

Remark 8. ** That {pecial direftion is neceflary in time of 


= ETM da leash cir ee in i 
93 Fortify yourfelves againft a time of trial; ‘¢ Thefe things 
ave I fpoken unto you, that you fhould not be offended; they 
*“fiiall pat you out of the fynagogugs; yea, the time cometh” 4 
- that whofoever killeth you will think that he doth God fer- + 
“vice” John xvi. 15 2. a Bae FS 
',*-4. Take heed of that light which cometh in an-hour ofS 
_ temptation; for, though it may be right yet it needs to. be 
well tried; becaufe, at fuch a time, Satan is bufy to come {] 
in with wild fire, that mifleads the traveller. Hence ?fpecial 2m 


aan keeping is heal ui the hour of temptation, Rey, ij 10.4) 
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for then we are apt to favour that light that leaJs to fhun 
the crofs, and to fide with the tines. 

When Satan’s fieve is very finall, people need a very. ftronk 
faith. If there be a picture of converfion drawn by the devil | 
as an angel of light, how hard may it ‘be to perceive the dephits 
of Satan? Think not ttrange, though Satan fiould couhterfeit 
converfion; for, L know none of the graces of God’s Spirit 
but he may pretend to work. And we are fure le can cite 
{cripture as he did to Chrift himfelf, Matth. iv. 3,—11- 

Quef. How fhall {know a {cripture given by Chritt, and one 
given by the devil ? ‘ 

Ans. I fhall only here obferve, that the word that the devil 
brings intends always to fome wicked effect ; either to make 
the foal fecure or delperate 5. either to deprefs it too much to 
defpair, or clevate it too much to prefumption. It tends ei- 
ther to diftarb an-1 difcompofe the foul, or elfe to fill it with 
falfe peace and comfort. But it may bé {till enquired, Wiaat 

ifthe foul that has been feemingly or really convigied of fin 
be afterward comforted by the word; how mazy that be 
known to be of God, or to be of the devil > To which we re- 
ply, We are fure that Satan may give talfe comfort and joy 
by words of (cripture: the ftony-zround hearers received the 
word with joy, Matth. xiiit 20. but confult the place, in order 
to find the difference between that joy and the jy of the true 
believer, that he gets by the word. : 

1. The feed is faid to be received ina ftony place. The 

heart of ftone was never made a heart of fleth, 
4 2 They hear the word, and anoo with joy receive its no 4 
mention is here of their receiving Chriftin the word. Their 
fudden joy was fufpicious, when lst in upen a ftony heart, not 
melted with the rifing of the Son of Righteoulnefs, in his 
glory,upon their fouls, giving light and heat; the light of life, 
. the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the mind and , 
underftanding, giving life and heat to the heart and affec- 
tious. Sudden joy without this is deceitful and-delufive. : ok 
3. It is aid, *¢ They have no root in thénflelyes 3”? no ing- ;’ fy 
ward root. True joy is rooted in the inwafd knowledge oi ae 
Chrift, and Cirift revealed in the foul. It is rooted iu the™ 
faith of the Son of God, in whom belicving we rejoice. It is 
roofed in Chrift the true vine, .and built upon the fure foundas -... 
. tou, : , 
"4. [tis faid to endure but fora whiles like John’s hearers, . 
© that rejoiced in his light fora while; for when tribulation and : 
a ee arifes, becaufe of the word, by and by they are of- 
« fendgd: they turn epemies and oppofites to the perfecuted caule~ 
‘of:Chrift, and have no mind to fuffer for any fuch thing. 
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a Thefe four things difcover their joy to be falfe and delufive. 3 
‘. Though it come by the word, yet, when it hath thefe four @ 
nv defects, that here. the! Spirit of God fpeaks of; thenit fays, 


-& that the word that gives them joy comes not right, but by 3 
¢.~ fome evil fpirit: 


————s 
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: 1 Cor. i. 30. Compared with Rev. v. 9. 


5. HENCE fee a teft and proof of true religion, true con- 4 
-verfion, and a trve work of God, namely, it is {uch as is of 
* God, as the firf{t caufe; 10 God as the laft end; and through 

Chrift as exhibited in the gofpel, and his death and blood, as 
the means. It is faid%n {cripture, ‘¢ Some return, but not to, 
_. the MoftHighs” they are converted, but not to God. We 4 
vx, “Hear of a ftrange work {preading far and near, and it is called :,§ 
“n.d work of God. How hall we kuow if it be a work of God, . 3 
2." or adelufion of the devil? Here is a touchftone by which it “4 
"may be tried: tet them affert never fo confidently, that they~° 
are converted to Chrift, yet if they are not converted through 
“Chrift to God, it is a delufion; it isa falfe Chrift they are taken 
up with, if he do not bring them to God, to the love of God;-: ‘ 
*.to the fearof God, tothe law and teftimony of God, toall things .¥4 
Whatfoever that are commanded of God. Ifthe fpirit that is. °: 
- prevailing, to the converfion of many, convert them to they! 
y~hhatred of the caufe of God, and the teftimony of thé time; 
“convert them to a toleration of all the corruptions and defec- °.4 
yu. *-tions of the day, as if there ought to be no witnefing work 7? 
mee againft thefe ; convert them to an oppofition of a covenanted q 
~ » work of reformation, and any appearance for it, and foto an -: 
> Minvolving in+peijury; convert them toa diflike of any truth. 
Of Gods felating either to the doctrine, worthip, difcipline, 4 
Pot “,0r government he bath appomted in his houfe. IAfthisbe the ° 
= ita then fomany conveifions, fo many delufions of Satan are. -J 
to kaken places for the true Chrift redeems us to God by his 
blood; aad-trse converfion converts men to the knowledge of - 
God, to the imepe of God, and to all the ways, ordinances, - 
and inftitutions cf God; and it is a falfe converfion that draws uf 
men off from any o( the ways of God: god may all the‘Lord’s , 3 
peorle be delivered from any fuch converfions. ee tes 
Here allo we may fee a teft and trial of all the. grace é: 
hs = Operations of the fpirjt, if they be true or falle.— Che kp s: =) 
ledze of Chrift may bere be tricd: the knowledge oft 
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. “ 

Mi would not fave you; did not the kuowleJdge of him lead you to 
ME the knowledge of Gud; the knowledye of Curift does not ter- 
ME minate on Chrift hiinfelf, but is the Mid{man and way to bring 
Musto the knowledge of the Father; ‘* 1am the way, fays 
#4 Chrift; noman cometh to the Father, but by mes and he that 
hath feea me, hath feen the Father,” Joun xiv. 6. 9.—True 
“@ faith may behere tried; for true faith in Chrift, as it is of God, 
Hor of divine operation, fo it will not terminate on Chrift him- 
TW felf, but upon God in and through him ; for, ‘* By him we be- 
SBlieve ia God.’ 1 Pet. 1. 21. —Love to Chrift, if it be true love, 
Y@ and of Gochas its oripinal, it will terminate upon God as the 
SM ultimate end and object of it; hence the true knowledye of 
4 Chrift is a knowledge ot the glory of God in the face of Chrift, 
iM 2 Cor. iv. 6.—True joy inthe Lord Jefus, terminates in God ; 
hence we joy in God, through Jefus Chrift, by whom we have 
received the.atunement, Roin. v. 11. 
® Here isateit of all une experimental religion. True ex- 
Ym perience leads a man to reft upon no internal feeling’ of Chrift 
within him: the true Spirit teftifies of Chriftin the word; 
‘and, if Chrift be in you, by his Spirit, he will bring you out of 
yourfelf, aud of all coafidence in the flefh, and out of aM confi- - 
dence in internal feelings, and impulfes, and impreflions, aod 
Mand will land you in God alone. “Prue experience, like the 
true Chrift, brings no man into himfelf; no, by no means: he 
drings us to God; and redeems us to God. ; 

. 6. Hence fee the duty of all loft aad undontinugrs, that 
have loft their way to God, and have loftthe knowledge of God, 
the favour of God, the image of God, and the enjoyment of 
God, viz.to accept of a Redeemer, that is come from God to 
give himfelf a facrifice, to fatisfy divine juftice, to redeem us 
to God by his heart’s blood. You are called to accept of a 
cemplete redemption that God brings to you, in order to 
bring you to God; to God you chief end; to Godyour chief 
happinefs. Here the treafures of God’s prace are opened 
fully and freely to you that have nothing; oaly come, and 
welcome : you that are fools, come and get the wifdom that.is 
of God; you that are guilty, come and get a righteoufnels that - 
is of God; youthat are unholy, come and get a fanttification 
m that is of God; you that are unhappy and miferable, come and 
get a redemption that is of God. Chrift is made of God to 
ou all thefe things, which includes every thing elfe that you 
eer ‘Here the weak may get ftrength, the blind may get 
fight, the difeafed may get health, the dead may get life, 
:the leper may be cleanfed, the Ethiopian may be beautitied, the 
-captivesinay be liberated, bankrupts may get their debts paid; 
‘opJy come to, and except of the Redeemer that is come fiomp 
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. blpody robes? And is it not a robe of grace, grace reigning 
: ‘through righteoufnefs and blood to eternal life? Will you ac-g 


‘God ?”? Alas! what is this? Behold the malignity of-a legal 4 


er to you, inftead of Chrift to redeem you God! Would-you*S 


Wer ‘ 
God to redeem yan to God, and fent of God to bring to. God} 
Ygu cannot come to God becaule you are weak; and you daref 
not come, becaule you are worthlefs; but, ** Worthy is the lamb } 
that was flain:”? and, as God fent him once to be a facrifice to$4w 
redeem you to God; fo he has fent him now as an ufher to bring §{ m 
you to. God; that you. may come to God by him as the way, | Fi 
by him as the guide and the leader. * No matter how grear, fis 
how atrocious your fins have been hitherto ; though you had ‘ 
all the fins of Manaffeh, or Mary Magdelene, or Saul the <4 
perfecutor and blafphemer; yea, all the fins of thefe that-¥ 
were murder@s of the Lord of glory; he who hath redeemed :¥ 
us to God by his blood, by his blood that cleanfes from all fin, .¥ 
he has come here in his Father’s name, who hath fent himg 
clothed with his vefture dipt in blood, that by him ye may § 
haye redemption through his blood, even the remiffion of fins, # 
according to the riches of his grace, Eph.i. 7, O Sirs, doy 
you know him when you hear of him? for, faith, and acquains,¢ 
tance with him, come by hearing.. Do you know him in his 7 


cept of him who is thus come from God, to bring you to God?+# 
, ** But, fay you, will he accept of me who wants faith and: 
* repentance, and fuch- conditions requifite to bring me to ¥ 


{pirit, that rifes up againft the gofpel of the grace of God.e 
W hat ! gould-you have a faith or a repentance tobe a Redeemshy 
have a faith to be aCkrift to redeem you, or repentance to be a 
Chrift- to bring you to God? Would you have’ a Chrift within’y 
you in-your heart, to the difparagement of Chrift without you, 4 
and revealed'to you in the word? Alas! this legal dream flows .§ 
from the power ofthe firlt temptation, ‘* Ye ihall be as gods, ¢ 
God only is the firft caufe and the laft end of this whole bu-- 
finefs of redemption; but ye would be as gods, to be the firftt®™ 
caufe yourfelf, you would have fomething wrought by you, or 
wrought in you to be the firft caufe of yourown falvation, that. 3 
God may lofe the glory ofthe work. But, O proud finner, .' 
come down from the height of your defired deity ; you are yet « 
defiring to be as God, but come down to God’s footaud acknow- 4 
ledge him to be God, and be content that he only be the firft cau : g 
andthe Jaft end, and that Chrift be the all in all of your re- 4 
demption to God: True faith caanot bring itfelf to God, but«.”. 
only welcomes the Chrift of God to bring it to God. Here,.'# 
O finner, you have. nothing todo, nothing to make’; God. has: 4 
made all to your hand; Chrift is made of God to you redemp-~: . 
fion; he is made of God a redeemer by price, to redeem, you! 
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gto God; and a Redeemer by power, to bring youto God, How 
Plove you this bargain? Do vou acc@pt of it? 

Oh, Sirs! what fhall I fay? 1s there any foul here that 
would not chufe to be {wallowed up for ever in this ravifing 
my{tery of God? Chvift, the Redeemer, is the bripltnefs of the 
\ Father’s glory, by whote blood you are redeemed to God; that 
a dis, both to the Gol of Jlory, and to the glory of God: to the 
aGod of glory, that you may be glorified tor evar in hims and 
‘gto the glory of God, thit God may be glorified for ever in you. 

‘¥gO Sirs, this redemption through the blood of Chrift, is a re- 
ademption of God, as the firft caufe; and a redemptior to God, 

mas the laft end; bad therefore a redemption to be valued, as 
made of God to you for your everlafting happinefs, and made 
‘fof God to himfelf for his everlafting honour: therefore, as ye 
egwould not trample on the blood of Chrift, and as you would 
regard your own everlafting happinefs, which i is a great mat- 
gatery and God’s everlaftiog glory, which is infinitely greatet ; 
2 come, come to this blefled Redeemer, and welcome a redemp- 
{ation made of God to redeem you to God, and to his higheft 
g@honour and greateft glory. And I will tell you good news, 
gif your heart welcome this Redeemer, in his bloody vefture, 
‘4 for this reafon, becaufe he comes from God to bring -you to 
waGod; and welcome this redemption for this reafon, becaufe 
@it isa redemption made and ordained of God, to redeem you 
toGod; then you may be aflured that God the Father welcomes 
Fayou into his everlafting bofom, becaufe his only begotten Son, 
‘A which is in his bofom, isaccepted as God’s Sent to you ; there- 
Yafore, fays Chrift, with a doubled AMEN, a doubled affurance, 
7 jens v. 24. ** Verily, verily, he that heareth my word, and 
@ believeth on him that fent me hath everlafting life, and fliall not 
come into condemnatioh, but is paffed from death to life,” 


4 


~ Why, Sirs, how {hall it be known whether the God whom wea 
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From Sermon exxix. and cxxx. Vol. Sth, of Ralph 
Erskine’s Works. 


FROM SERMON CXXIX. 


PACE 100,—6, 


Ifa. xiii. 12. Ye are my witneffes, &c. 


4. HENCE fee the duty of the day, Why, what are we 
called to? Sirs, when the enemies are faying, ‘* Where ig 
your Gol?” When there comes to be, as it were, competitae” 
tors with cur God, tie God of glory, when there are, site 
were, different-like Gods upon the field; when their God 
leads them one way, and our God leads us another way 


worthip is Ged? Why, it it feems to be brought,to a queftiong 
as it was once, 1 Kings xviii. 2%, .“* How long will ye hate ae 
between two opinions? Ifthe Lord be God, then follow him s¥ 
But if Baal, then follow him.’”? Why, Sirs, we need to enquiret 
at this day, when there-feem to be ftrange Gods and ftrange prin 
ples, {trange delufions, ftrange apoftacies from our reformationdge 
work; we need to put it to atrial, and fee whether Baal beg 
God, or if the Lord is God. What way fhall wetry it, fey youd4 
You aretotry ittwoways; 1. By what is paft. 2. By whatis 
prefent. : 7 oS ‘ 
(t.) By what is paft. See what the Lord fays, in the text 
here, Ifa. xlii. 12. ¢¢ I have declared, I have fhewed, I have 
faved, when there was no ftrange God among you.”? O let us 
enquire, Sirs, hath not God fhewed bimflelf in Scotland untae: 
our reforming fore-fathers, which carried on a work of refor-¥ 
mation ina way Of folemn covenanting with God? Did he not-@* 
declare when there was not fuch ftrange gods as there are now?“ ir 
Did he not fave, did he not fhew his glory, did he not declare @” 
hisname, did he-not manifeft himfelf, fo as to pour out of bis 4" 
Spirit from on high at times in remarkable ways! But, to come 4 
yet nearer home, hath not God declared his namey and faved 
his people, by giving fweet experience of his powerful prefence,} fc 
among us, even in our day, particularly on folemn facramental, 
oceafions? Hath not the Lord fometimes fhewed himfelf, and¥ 
ditcovered his glory in the fanduary, even here, before there @ 
were any fuch ftrange Gods, fuch ftrange principles: and o-g 
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pinions, fuch ftrange novelties, diftraétions, and delufions, 
asnow take place? Hath he not. fhewed himfelf? I re- 
member, that at thefirft communion in Dunfermline, after the 
lord brought me in his holy providence to this place, he lead 
me to fpeak on the back of it in the evening on that word, 
« The name of the city from that day shall be Jenovaa-SHAM- 
wan, Dine Lord is there,” Ezek. xlviii. 95. Although many 
bre were not then born, yet there are many people witneffes 
oatteft, that froin time totime, from facrament to facrament, 
¥ od hath been pleafed to fhow forth fomething of his plo- 
Wy; he faved, he fhewed himfelf, he declared his name, before 
@here were any fuci ftraige gods among yan; therefore, ve are 
is witneffes that be is God, that he is the God of Bethel; that 
wee is the fame God, the fame immutable God. Whatever 
anges are ‘now taking place, whatever flrange appearznces 
here are on the field, yer know that he is God. Ye are my 
witneffes, that lam God. 

(2,) By what refpects the prefent time. May it not be faid, 
gare my witnelfes? What way {hall it be known at prefent? 
Pfhall allude to a word faid, 1 Kings xviii. 24. “Call ye, fays 
ijak, upon the name of your gods, and I will call upon the 
ame of the Lord: and the God tivat anfwers by fire, let him 
be God.’? Let us meditate a little upon this, ‘¢ The God that 
@eo(wers by fire from heaven, let him be God.’? It may be fup- 
ofed, that many of the {trange gods anfwered by {ftrange fire, 
by wild fires I fay, there feems to be feme very ftrange fire a- 
monet Basl’s priefts, Bual’s prophets here, that had ftrange 
micas on them, as ye fee verfe 28. ** And they cried aloud, and 
ut themfelves, after their manner, with knives and lancets, 
ill the blood gushed out upon them.’? Why, there wasa 
fire,. the fire of hell in their bofom, their god it feems was a 
ruel god, he had no mercy on their fouls or bodies. Yea, you 
how it is pofible for Satan to transforms himfelf into an angel 
f lights and when he is transformed into an ange! of lighr, 
“Was light may alfo have heat accompanying it; the heat of {trong 
‘gfancy and imagination. How then fhall we know what is the 
mire of God, the fire of the Lord, fire from heaven? I think, 


@matter, particularly in thefe four refpeéts : 

[1.] Then, fire from heaven is that which comes in the 
way of acknowledgirg of God, as the covenanted God of our 
forefathers; for, as you fee it in Elijah’s prayer here, ver. 
36.* Lord God of Abraham, L{aac, and of Ifrael, let it be known 
this day that thon art God in [frael.”” Here he acknowledges 
f God, as the covenanted God of their forefathers, Abraham, Ifaac, 
gind Jacob. The fire then that comes not this way, but rather in 
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mve may further allude unto this hiftory, and examine into the. 
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God, this feems plainly to be {trange fire. 

[2.] The fire from heaven, it is of fuch a nature, as it burns 
up all things that are ccmbuftivle about our facrifices. It 
burns up all things about our fervices, that we are ready to 
gaze on and truft in. What was the effect of the fire from 
heaven? ver. 38. ** Then the fire of the Lord fell and confum- 
ed the burnt facrifice, and the wood, and the ftones, and the 
duft, and licked up the water that was in the treuch.” It 
left nothing but the facrifices to be trufted unto; it left no- 
thing to be feen, kut God, the invifible God. It feems to be 
ftranpe fire that does not burn up the facrifices, that does not 
lick up the water, but leaves fomething to be gazed on, and 
removes the proper object of faith ;»and that makes the ob- 
ject of it the fame with the objeét of fenfe and imagination ; 
fomething vifible to the eye, fomethiny perceptible to the 
imagination. The fire that does not burn all thefe things, is 
ftrange fire, The fire from heaven burns up all, that there + 
may be nothing to be a pround of faith, but the great, the in- 4 
-vifible God; for, true faith is a feeing him that is invifible. | 
[3-] Fire from heaven, is fuch fire, as inflames men with 4 
zeal, witnefling zeal for God. It makes them acknowledge 
that the God of Ifrael, tle God of Abraham, Ifaac, and Ja- 
cob, is God, ver. 39. ‘* And when all the people faw it, they 
fell on their taces; and they fay, The Lord, he is God; the 9 
Lord, he is God.’? And true fire from heaven makés reople 4 
fall a witneffing for God, as the peopte here did for God, the » 
God of their fore-fathers that was in covenant withthem, To 
be fure it appears to be ftrange fire, that doth not lead peo- ¥ 
ple to witnels for God, but rather leads people away from — 
witnefling for our covenanted God, who is Scotland’s cove- 
nanted God and King, and is rather afhamed of that name, 
and want to bury it. : 
[4-] The fire from heaven, it fires them with zeal apainft 
5 the falle prophets; ver. 20. ** And Elijah faid unto them, 
Take the pro; hets of Baal, let not one of them efcapes; and 
they took trem, and Elijah brovght them down to the brceok 
Kifhogy and flew them there,”’—And whatever was peculiar 
and extraordinary in this cafe, I am not to iofift ong cnly, it: 4 
lainly fhews us, that true fire fron. heaven fills people with - 
gea) for God, and apainft all the enemies of Ged, as enemies 
of his glory; againtttalle prophets ann falfe teachers; agajutt 
all corruptions @nd corrupters, Then it mufthe ftrange’fire f 
a, in our day that fills eoce with zeal ayaiuft thefe that are @ 
’ witnefing for God, and for thejreformaiiun-work, aid that - 
makes people cordially embrace and bear with all te intru- 
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ders and the corruptions, and all the boars and foxes that are 
- in God’s vineyard, with all the thieves and robbers there; and 
that leads people to a counrenancing of them, ftrengthening 
of their hands, inftead of witnefling againft them. This ftrange 
fire chat is burning here and there through the land, what is 
it bur the fire of hell mixed with the fire ot God’s wrath, againft 
an apottave generation ! And if God be faying to us this day, Ye 
are my witneffes, tat I am God, \et us wirnefs for our cove- 
nanten God that he is God, that he is King, and that he is 
ovr God. 

If ye are witnefes that he is God, your faith and hope 
will veft and depend on this leading truth, this truth of all 
truths, tis centre of all truths, ‘That be is Gods’ 1 fay, 
your faith will terminate and ref upon God the objet of 
faith. He is not the object of fancy or imagination. The ob- 
-ject of feith is God, the eternal, invifiole God in Chrift. It 
is but a delufive faith, if your faith daes not terminate on 
God. The object of faith is nor Chrift, but ashe is the Chrift of 
Gods and it locks to God in Chrift. It is not the word, but 
si: is the word of God. It is not the promife, but as it is 
the promiie of Gol; Yea and Amen in Chrift, to the glory of 
‘God. The obje&t of faith is not the bleod of Chrift; but as it 
is the blocd of God. It is not the righteoufnels of Chrift ; 
but as it is the righreoulnels of God.—Faith looks to God and 
refts upon a God. The faith and hone of a true believer ter- 
minates and refts itfelf upon this, ¢ That he is God ;’ hopes for 
eternal life in him, and from him, becavfe he is God, 1 John 
} ve tr. Avd if God be giving you his teftimony this day, fay- 
ing, Ye are my witnef/es, then you will be giving him your 
teltimonial, faving, He is Gods he is ** IMMANUEL, God 
with us; JenovaAn, our righteoufnefs.” 


FROM SERMON CXXXI. 
PAGE 161, &c. 


John v. 25. Verily, verily I fay unto you, &e. 


God, we offer the filiowing fix rewtitcs: ‘ 


(1.) The voiie of a man flrikes the ear with an external 
‘found; but the voice of the Son of God ftrikes the leart’ with 

an tuternal efficscy aud enerow. To boar thevoice of the Son 
of God, then, is not only a hearing with the ear, but a beliey- 


Ing with the heart; D/e dead fhall hear; and they that hear 
fhall live, 


CONCERNING this hearing of the voice of the Son of 
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(2.) All that hear, fhall live; bur, indeed, allthat are dead, % 
will not hears for, many have ears, and hear nots and hear=! 
ing, they do not héar in the fenfe I haveexplained; bin, “ All B 

har the Father hath given me,” {ars Chrift, ** fhall come unto & 
me; all whofe ears God bores end opens, to take up the 
voice cf his Sca Jefus Chiift, which quickens them. 


ie 
(3.) Yea, Chritt bere diftinétly commends and extols a two- 


‘fold grace aud virtue of his voices the dead fhall hear the 


voie 3 and, it being heard, they fhall live. It is no lefs pre- 
ternatural for the cead to hear, than it is for the dead to lives 
it is equally above nature to effectuate the one as the other g 
but it points out the method of the application of divine grace, 
and the order of the Spirit’s operation. Sovereiyn efficacious :J 
grace, makes firlt the dead to hear the voice of the Son of God, _ 
aod then the hearer fhall lives the almighty hand of Gad firft « 
bores the ear of the foul; and then, by the bored ear, lets in 
life to it. i es 
(4.) But thefe are the fecret effets of divine power; theg 
Lord fpeaks as he did to Ifaiah, chapter viii. 11. ‘* Witha ‘ 
{trong hand,” making the voice found to the centre of the fuul. '¥ 
What is fpcken orly to the ear, dies in the ear; but this § 
Hill voice of the Spirit, makes its entrance by fecret paf- 
fages into the heart, on which it leaves-a ftamp and imprefs 
ef Ged. Cthers hear the found of words and fyllables, as well 
as they; but they do not h&r the voice of the Sen of God, 
touching and reaching, catching, quickeuing and captivating 3 
their whole foul. | ‘ 
(5.) lt isno delufive oraculous voice, founding into the na- 
tural ear, and giving an imaginary idea and reprefentation of 
Cl.rift, as a man, fo and fo glorious and comely ; po, no: may 


God deliver his people from fuch Satanical delufions, too much 


fuppcrted by fome in our day: but here there is no found of 
human voices, no fight of human fhapes; but afpiritual view J 
of the plory of God in the face of Jesus Chrift, as he is the wife 4 
dom of God, and the power of God; and a fpiritual hearing of } 
his quickening word of prace in the pofpel, coming not in ¥ 
word only, but in power, and in the Holy Ghoft, and much § 
affurane, 1 The i. 5. ¥ 

6. It is God’s pophefying upon the dead and dry bones, 
faying, ** O ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord, Ezek. 
xxxvii‘*4. Come fromthe four winds, O breath; and breathe 
upon thefe fain that they may live,” ver'e 6. The fatie words @ 
are heard by others, but not with the fame power a: dcficaty 5 
fur, now the fecrets of she heart are manifeft; and Ccd js eds : 
knowledged to be “in that word ofa truth, 1 Cer. xiv. 25, | 
The pe werof Chriftcomes along with the voice ot the preacher | 
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and there is no more power to refilt, becaufe in the voiceof men 
mM they hear the voice of God: aad till it comes to this, the word 
B hath no faving operation on the foul; yea, tillit comes to this, 
W people have eyes, and fee not; and ears, and hear not, Ifa. 
vii g. Yea, the gofpel to them, is the favour of death, not 
fof life, — 

PAGE 185. 


i The voice of the Son of God, in the gofpel, is oot a killing 
but a quickening voice; it neither deftroys fouls nar bodies 5 
A and hence it cannot be the woice of the Son of God, that cafts 
Wy down bodies into dead fits, and dread-like diftertions and difor- 
Aders; whole voice can this be> Oh! how awful isthe delu- 
fion of the day! that work cried up for a work of the Spirit 
af God, that inftead af quickening, hath a killing influence 
@ upon bodies and fouls both ! 

How delufive is the work that dafles people dowa into 
@dead fits, and then raifes them with raptures, and yet leeves 
them as they were before, if not worle, enemies to God, and 
m tothe work of God, the moft glorious work of reform itioa 
@ that ever God wrought for this land, aud carried on by fo'ema 
covenancting ! The quickening voice of the Son of Gud never 
tended to deitroy the life or bodies, nor to deftroy the coucera of 
4 fouls about his declarative glory, and about confelling him aad 
his caufe. | 

The gofpel of the grace of God it cannot be, (whatever le- 
gal thunders may do) that tends to deftroy the life of the body, 
zud alfo to kill the life of the foul, by de{troying all foul con- 
mcern about puolic reformation, anid the de larative glory of 
mM God, aad to turn people de{perate enemies to the prelent cov- 
geained work, and witnelling work, again{t the too palpable 
defestious of the day. : 

O feek, my friends, tosbe delivered from the ftrange de'u- 
fions, the ftrange deities, the (trange gods of the tine where- 
Bin you live. Befides, the evident errors of the time, fome 
f that profels to be contending againft ergors, whic is fo far 
y riphe and well dune; yet are plunged over head and ears, in 
the gultof new imaginary .octrioes of their own ; particular- 
ly, thar ftranye doctrine of imaginary ideas ef Chrift as maa. 
O beware, beware, of an imagiuary idea of Chriit as man, 
and of reckoning this to be knowledze or faith! For, that is 
nothing but a dead image of Chriftin the brain, and is no 
part of ratioal knowledge, far lefs of wevealed religion. As 
long as you have but an imaginary idea of Chrilt, as man, you 
have no view of the perfon Jefus Chrift; for Chrift, as mau, 
was never a perfon; the cteraal Son of God, in our nature, 
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* Ocry to God, that the golpel hour may not pafs over without 
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is the perfon of our IMMANUEL. While you look toa Chrift 
painted in the fancy, as man, kis voice will never quicken ° 
vour dead fouls; but when, vy faith, you look’ to the men 
Chrift, as IMMANuFL, God man, and lilten to his voice, as it’ 
is the voice of the Son of God, then the dead fhictl hear, and 
hearing, fhall live. 


O cry mightily to God, that the hour which Chrit feus 


ing the voice of the Son of God. The hours of the natural 
day are fafling; and fo are the hours of the gofpel-day. The 
conjunétion of the word and Spirit of Christ makes np that 
bletfed hour, that happy nick and feafen of fetvation, the time 
of Jove, and the time of life; * There is a river, the fireams 
whereof mike glad the city of God; this river of the wa- 
ter of life, that proceeds out of the throne of God and of the 
Lamb: every thing liveth whitherfoever the river cometh,” 
Ezek. xlvii.g, 10. Therefore, cry for the promifed Spirit, the 
promifed run of that river 5 ‘¢1 will pour waters on the thirf- 
ty and floods upon the dry ground,” Ifa. xliv. 3. There are 
fignal periods of the Spirit, and happy feafons wherein Chrift 
utters his almighty voice in the word. When fuch a feafon 
cometh, it is an hour that is everto beremembered ; it opens up 
fecrets that were in God’s bofom from etervity, and brings to 
light the cabinet connfels of heavens ** Knowing, brethren 
beloved, your election of God; fcr our gofpel came not to you 
in :vord only, but alfo in power, and in the Holy Ghoft,” 
‘y Theff. i. 4, 5. This is the hour of {piritual refurreétian; a 
greater and a more glorious refurreclion than that of your bo- 
dies at the laft day; even as much greater as the value of the 
foul is above that of the body ; and becaufe the bleffednefs of your 
bodily refurrettion depends upon this fpiritual refurrection by 
the voice of Chrift: and terrible will the voice of Chrift be at 
the refurreCtion ef your bodies, unlefs you firft hear this vital 
voice of Chrift quickening you to a fpiritual life.—Therefore, 


a quickening power coming along with the word, making it 
fink deep into your heart, as well as found in your ear, Ifa 
heart-concera of this fort were created in you, it would argue 
fome beginnings of life from the dead, and fome hope in Hrael 
eoncerning you. 
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A REVIEW, &c. 


SEVERAL papers having been publiflied in favour of 
what has been called an extraordinary work at Cambuflang, 
‘) Kelfyth, and other places, it was worth no man’s pains to take 
‘Anotice of fuch of them, whofe authors were afhamed to come 
from behind the curtain; for Lam perfuaded, that no man of 
‘common fenfe will regard thefe reflections upon any fet of men 
‘#-which the author himlelf is afraid to own. 

It is well known, from fad experience, that when once a 


people are, in the righteous judgment of God, given up to ' 


A Strong delusions to believe a lie, reafoning with them is entirely 
neediefs: they will be prouf againft the ftrongeft arguments 
from {cripture or reafon, till fuch time as the Captain of Sal- 


vation overcome the {trong man within them, and {poil him of ° 


his armour wherein he truited » and therefore [ had once fome 
“| thoughts of acquiefcing iu a doctrinal teftimony to my hearers 
{ as occafion offered, and not to have appeared in the prefs upon 
this awful fubject : But when I obferved that the preface writ- 
‘ten by Mr. Robe, and ether papers lately publifhed, were Ie- 
_velled direStly again{t the whole of our reformation principles, 
and yet in fuch a manner, as that the minds of fome might 
thereby be currupted from the fimplicity that fs in Chrift, I 
judgeJit my duty to contribute my mite for vindicating prefent 
truth, and contending for the faith once delivered to the faints, 
eipecially when the {aid preface, and other papers of the like 
} nature, are fo current in the place and country where adorable 
‘Providence hath ordered my lot. 

If Mr. Robe and others had contented themfelyes with giy- 
ing their own private opinion anent the alledged goodneis of 
that work, perhaps few, ifany, would have much regarded ir. 
But when they fet up their extraordinary work in oppofition 
to the whole work of God, which he has wrought for us in 
thefe lands; when Mr. Robe particularly challenges the late 
At of .the Affociate Prefbytery, anent aepublic fait, as ** full 
of great (welling words, altogether void of the Spirit of the 
meck and lewly Jelus)aad the nioft heayen-daring paper that. 
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hath been pubiihed, by any fet of men in Britain, the hune' 
dred yeas paft,”’ he lays ome one or other of the brethren under. 
foe kind of neceffity toreview the grounds of thisboldaflertions 
elpecially if it is confidered, that, when finding faulr with the 
‘Prefbytery, for charging the promoters of this work, with! 
picading for a boundlefs toleration and {liberty of conf{cience, he 


Jays, *¢ f know nove of my brethren ever did it, and 1 am {o 4x 
far confcious of my inaocency, that L infilt upon making your fj 


charge good; if you do not, as 1 am fure you cannot, you 


have given seafon to the world to reckon you flanderers.” A i 


flanderer is a very odious charaQer 3 however, if the charge 


of lax and boundlefs toleration-principles is made good apain(t | 


Mr. Robe, and other promoters of this work, he has himfelf 

* to blame, by giving fuch a raf challenge, to make good what 
is abundantly notour to the intelligent world. 
As I am not afraid, that the bitter calumnies which Mr. * 
Robe is pleafed to throw upon the brethren, will do. they 3 
Inuch harm ainong the unprejudiced, fo 1 would never have: 

* troubled the world, merely with a vindication of them: from $ 
fuch afperfions, well knowing, that therc hath been abundance : 
of idle and ridiculous ftories handed about with the preatelt:, 


“~ 


confidence againft them, efpecially fince this work mae 4 
0° 


y :Whereby it is lamentable, that the Father of lies has 
‘much acceptable fervice. = ae eee 
But it is the difhonour done to God, and injury to his cau, : 


4 


and the apprehention that I have, that fome may be blindfold. 


EOC 


‘ 


ed and hardened, by Mr. Robe’s performance, that induced me, 
to take notice of it: and inthe review thereof, I fhal! firft ex-:. 
amine the eyidence that Mr. Robe adduces for the proof of’ 
what he calls an extraordinary work of the Spirit of God; - 
and then enquire into the principles of the promoters of this ; 
work, efpecially with reference to a boundlefs toleration and li-’ 


A 


berty of conlcience; and Jaftly, to confider his Addrefs to the “4: 


Brethren of the Affociate Pre(bytery, anent their lace Act for.’ 
a Public Faft. Under whichthree heads the fubftance of the ‘ 
preface may be comprifed; and Lhope the reader fhall find, : 
that what fha!l be faid, is written with the fpirit of meeknefs. “ 
No work can be reckoned extraordivary, but wh:at mavifetts 
itfelf to be fo by extraordinary figns, and evidences ; fince - 
therefore Mr. Robe is pleafled to call the work at Kelfyth 
and other congregations in the neighbourhood, an extraording- 4 
ry work of the Spirit of God, it is reafonable to expect, that « 
he would have mentioned fome extraordinary {cripPure evi- 
dences attendiog this work, which would mauifeft it to be in- 
deed an extraordinary work of the Spirit of God: But, inftead 
ofthis, the only extraordinary evidence he gives, is as follows, j 
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Preface, p. Oh & 7th. ‘¢ This work, fo extraordinary upon 
"the fouls of maay in thefle congregations (invauing Kellyth 
“ and cther conzrega:ions in the neighbourhood) is the fame 
with that at Ca.nbafling: che method of the Spirit’s oper- 
ation is alike in all thele congregations, the effzcts of it upoa 
the bodies of the awakened, which have not been fo common 
at sther times, are al’o much the fame. The bo lies of fome of 
the awakeued ere ‘cized with tremling, faiatiog, hy{trif{ms 
4 in fume few women, and with convullive motions in fome 
4 others 5” or, ashe zx oreffes it, page 8th, ** faintings, hyfteric 
firs, coavulfious, bodily agonies and ftrugglings.”’ 
_ Mr, Robe acknowledges, page 13th, ** That as thefe bodily 
“ agititions are no evidences of perfons being under any ope- 
rations of the Spirit of God, alfo all perfons under conyul- 
fions, cramps, hyftrilms, &c. would be fuch; fo, upon the 
other hand, they are no evidence that thefe thus affected are 
under a fpirit of detufion—Bodily agitations,(fays he) confid- 
“ ered in themfelves are no fymptoms of perfons being under 
*€ the influence either of a good or bad {pirit.”” Yet the moft 
Apart of his proface is tiken up in juftifying bodily agitations, 
which indeed are the only extraordinary evidences I can find 
mentioned of this extraordinary work. What is faid iu vindi- 
{cation of thefe fhall be confideredafter I have taken fome notice 
of the original whereof the work of Kel{yth is a copy ; -for he 
fays it isthe fame with that of Cambuflang ; concerning whieh 
he tells us, page 6th, ‘* This extraordinary out-pouring of the 
*¢ Holy Spirit, whereby great numbers of fecure finners are 
“ awakened, and many of thefe converted and filled with faith, 
“¢ and more than ordinary peace and joy in believing, appears 
J“ at firft, and continues at Cambuflang ; a well atteited narra- 
a. tive of this hath been publifhed.” 
4 A well attefed narrative of the real work of converfion, up- 
4 onthe fouls of great numbers, is indeed a bold undertaking, elpe- 
cially if the number is condefcended upon, as Mr. M‘Culloch 
takes upon him to do, Gla/gow Weekly Niflory, No. 27, he men- 
tions two hundred hopefully converted, and No. 30, they arife 
_to the number of five hundred, who he believes are favingly 
q brought home to God, not including counterfeits, and thefe 
4 who have nothing but a dread of hell, of which fort, he fays, 
there have been no great numbers 5 and likewife not including 
thefe that have been awakened by Mr. Whitfield’s fermons in 
that place; which is indeed a very circumftantial and dariog 
account. 


_. The reafon why a fober man will fcarce venture to atteft the 


mauy hypocrites in the vifible church, by whom ali the out- 
ward evidences of grace may be fo exaétly counterfeited, that 


real conveifions of multitudes is obvious, becaufe there are’ 


4 
A, 


; athereby, under-tie influence of the fpirit of truth, butwill ' ¥ 


tat 


fy and faving grace. 


‘ work, have been moft felf denied as to their own inftrumenta- 


' fays of it, amounts to thefe three heads: ft. ** That it came 


*** vent prayer in large meetings, particularly relating to the 
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the moft quirk-fighted Chriflian may miftake a hypocrite fr 
atrus believer; for althoyeh a believer May.attain an aflure * 
ance of his own particulus interc{t in Chrift; yet all the evi- 
derace we have of the couverfioa of another, being merely ex-. : 
ternal, we may for the above reafon, be liable to manifold 
miftakes; yet the interna) diftinguithing evidences are fo plain- -§ 
Jy laut down in the word, that none exainining them{clves ” 


conie tu difcern the real and wide diflerence between hy pocri- 


—rr - OC” 


There 1s iio doubt, but all the lovers of Jefus would ear- 
neftly wifh, there were many thoufands favingiy converted, for .! 
every one that is here alledzed 5 but people are never ina more . 
dangerous condition, than when they perfuade themlelves, and °% 
are ftrongly  perfuaded by others, that they are converted, if, % 
in the meaa time they are in the gall of bitternefs ftill: yea, 
thoughin the judgment of charity, we thought them in aCOUs, 4 
verted ftate, yet the fafelt way would be, to put them upon exe, 
amining themfelves, whether they be in the faith. Befides. : 

find the minifters of Chrift,; who have been honoured of the 
Lord, to be moft inftrumental in convincing and conveiting 


— 


lity, that he who builds the temple of the Lord may have all’ 
the glory. The apeftle Peter was moft fuccefsful of any we 
read of at one time, Acts. ii. 4. But does he fend letters to all 
countries round, to acquaint them, that fach a day he had been 
inftrumental in converting three thoufand? The Lord was 
pleafed to fend down a plentiful rain of diwine influences, dur- 
ing the time of Mr. Livingfton’s fermon at the kirk of Shots; 
but doth he proclaim it through all the world, that {> many 
hundreds were converted at that time by his means? Nav, he © 
draws a modeft veil over it in the hiftory of his. life. They | 
who did not preach themfelves, but Chrift Jefus the Lord, 4 
were not acquainted with this vain-glorious way of dunning: 
the world with the number of their converts. 

With refpeét tothe work at Cambuflang, after which that of 
Kelfyth is fo exactly copied, all that the well attefted narrative 


° ey 
‘ates as 
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‘6 after fuch preparatives, as an extenfive concern about reli- 
*¢ gion gradually increafing, together with extraordinary fer- 
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“ fucce(s of the gofpel.”” That is the work of Cambuflang, ac- 
cording to their own account of it, was produced by their 
extraordinary ferventdefires of the fuccefs of the work abroad, 
whereof Mr. Whitfield was the chief human inftrurpent, and 
to be fh.rers of the very fame Spirit. ad. After the werk was 
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‘thus produced, the Narrative does nor determine the flate of 
the perfons, fu exactly, as Mr. Robe doth, namely, that they 
are really converted, and filled with faith; it oaly fays, page 6, 
that they were awakened to a deep concern about falvation, 
and gave a good a-count ro Minifters, and others of their con- 
vilions and outgate, which many may do, withont any saving 
change wrought upon their hearts; not every one that faith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, fhail enter intothe kinydom of Heaven, 
@ but he who doth the will of my Father who is ia heaven; by 
M their fruits that vc know them. gd. The good fruits men- 
tioned by the Narrstive, page 7, are outward refurmztion, in 
laying afide curfiny, {wearing and drunkenne!s, conte{Een of in- 
juftice in che difcherge of relative duties, rettitution, cleaving 
gto their own Minifters, and attending ordiuances difpenfed by 
@them, (which isa leading mark), fetting about family and foci- 
al prayer, defirable evidences of fervent love to one another, “ip 
toallmen, an! even to thofe who Speak evil of them. What Hi 
defrable eviceuces they give of love to fome men, particularly fas 
the Seceders, will be afterwards confidered, in the mcantime, Tia 
the above fruits, cither feparately, or taken together, will not is 
be a fuffitient proofuf a faving work of grace upon the foul; 
for itis weil kauow, that Werod reformed in many things ; 7 
Judas confeffed i sjattice, and made reftitution ; they mav pro- ali 
Bphecy in Chr:ft’s naice, and do many wonderful works, to 
qWVhom hewi?ll profeis, | never knew you, Matth. vii. 22, 23. fo 
that if the work ac Keuyth, be exactly the fame, with that at 
4 Cambuflang, it amounts tone: more than this, that it was pre- 
duced by commending Mr. W-ittield and his fuccefs. He has 
§ made people to talk a jrreat deal about convictions and feeming 
H outyate, atten ed with a partial refer mation from tome groffer 
vices, and the prastices foi a time of fome moral and religious 
@ duties which kes nothing extraordinary in it at all, excepting , : 
Mthat upon fuch a flender found-tion, multitudes of poor peo- ‘ ‘| 
" 
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ple thou) verfuade themfelves, that they are (ure of heaven, 


mand fo, if mercy prevent not, may come to die witha lie intheir ot 
aright hand And if there be any thing extraordinary in Bt 
numbers ; if muitirudes before entertained vain hopes of hea- wh 
ven, and now have fuch a prefumprnous perfuafion of it, that “th 
they will not fo muchas allow their convertion to be fsfpected, i 
’ 


I leave it to every body to judge, whether their eftate or candi- ny 
@ tion be a whit bettered. 
Froin all which it appears, that abftraQing from the righ. iy 
tcous judgment of God there is nothing. extraordinary in this 
work, fo far as is yet publicly owned by the promoters of it, 
‘exceptiog the extraordisury bodily cxercife that attends it, nf 
namely, (according to Mr. Robe’s own word), faintings, hy- H 
' 
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“ sterick fits, convulfions, bodily agonies, and ftrugeglings.” » 
Thefe he Jabours by all means, to reconcile with a, work of (" 
God’s Spirit, and in order thereto, he tells us, Preface, p. rt 
That ‘¢as there were the very fame appearances, i.e. the very 
** fame bodily agitations, accompanying fuch an effufion of the’ 
“© Holy Spirit, in fome of our American colonies, fo the fame | 
*¢ objedticns were made againft them, which have been made 
~ © againft this appearance of God amongft us.’? And for a fa- 
tisfying anfwer to thefe objefions, he refers them to a fermon 
of Mr. Edwards, minifter of Northampton, of New England, 
on the diftinguifhing marks of the work of the Spirit of God, * 
This Pamphlet of Mr. Edward’s is very highly extolled by 

the promoters of this work; Mr. Winitfield fays, he fent the 
_firft copy of it to Scotland, and in the Poftfcript of his letter 
‘tou Mr. M‘Culloch, Weekly Hifory, No. 25, he fays, + There is ¥ 
*¢ a fermon lately publifhed by Mr. Edwards, of Northampten, .@ » 

** of New England, and printed in London, which Idefire you ¥ 
© end your friends would have, and recommend mott earneftly sg # 
“¢ tis the beft thing of the kind Lever faw s yvcu wonld think 
*€ the author had been at Cambuflang.”? In obedience to the 
above order, Mr. Willifon, in his preface to that’ fermon, Tee * 
coininends it moit earneftly, for he callsir, ** a moft excellent, 
“ folid, judicions, and fcriptural performance,—moft ufeful to 
*¢ the church, for difcerning a true and real woik of the Spirit ‘ 
66 of God.” And Meffrs. Willifon, Robe, and Whitfield all 
corcur, in afferting, thet Mr. Edwards has aniwered all the : 
common objeGicns that has been made againft this work, ei- 3 
ther at home or abroad; yeayMr. Whitfield in his ufual ftrong ~ 
and unguarded way, affirms, that he has an(wered al} the ob- 
jections, that any cam make againft it. But there aré hun-. 
dreds, I hope in Scotland, to whom it is evident, that the ob- : 
jefions are fo far from being removed, that the very an{wers 
to them are further objections to the whole work. 

_ The above, and like warm recommendations, have no doubt : 
influenced fome to take for granted, that is faid by Mr. Ed- § 
-wards in his fermen, asa fufficient vindication of the works; 
and there ate ether perfons, who are ftill perfuaded, that the ‘ 
work is delufive, to whem the fallacy of Mr. Edward’s reafon- 
ing, is not fo obviots at fi ft view. 
It would require a treatife by itfetf to follow the chain of er- ' 
ror, both in philofophy and divinity, that rums through the 
whole of this performance; only, becaufe it is cried uy, asthe | 
ftandard piece of tiis work, I fhall endeavour to make it ap- 5 
Fear, that whatever was the imtention of the authcr, yet the J 
manifeft defign of his work, is to overthrew the very founda 
tion of faith, and all pradical godlinefs, and to eftablif mere : 
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enthufiafm, and ftrong delufion, in the room of the true reli- - 


gion, revealed and required in the word. 

1/?, The whole Scheme of enthufia(m or delufion is built up- 
on this falfe pofition, That we cannot think upon any thing in- 
vifible or fpiritual without fome degree of imagination, or that 
images of fpiritnal things muft Le reprefented to our faricy, elfe 
we can have nothought about them. Accordingly Mr. Edwards 
tells us, page 26. ** Such is cur nature, that we cannot think 
‘ of things invifible, without a depree of imagination. I dare 
appeal, (fays he,) to any man cf the greateft powers of mind, 
whether or no he is able to fiz his thoughts on God, or Chrift, 
or the things of another world, without imaginary ideas at- 
“ tending his meditations. And the more engaged the mind 
(© is, the more lively and {trong will the imaginary idea ordi- 
“6 narily be.” = Than which nothing can be more filfe and ab- 
furds for it is certain, that no objeét can enter the imagization, 
but which we bave feen ourfelves before, or has been repre- 
fented to us by others, as vifible or fenfible; fo that our fenfes 
only, can furnith the imagination with objeéts. Now to fay, 
that we can bave no thought or perception of any thing in the 
underftanding, unlefs we have a fenfible reprefentation of it in 
the imagination, is the fame as to fay, that we can have no 
conception of any thing but uuder a corporeal form, and fo, 
according to Mr, Edwards, we can have no thought of God, 
without fome vifionary form @r fhape, reprefented to our 
imagination, whichis moft grofs and abominable, and was the 
firft rife of idolatry in the world, Rom. i.21, 23. They became 
vain in their imaginations, and changed the glory of the incor. 
ruptible God, into an image made like unto corruptible man, 
and to lirds, and four footed beafts, and creeping things; for 
_it is plain, that they conceived vain images of him in their 
fancy, before they could fet up idolatrous reprefentations of 
him in their temples. 

It is true, the Spirit of God, in condefcenfion to eur weak- 
ne(s, reprefents fome of the communicable perfe€tions of God, 
under the refemblance of fome of the members of the human 
bodys fuch as, the eye, the ear, the hand and the feety not 
that we fhould form the leaft imagination of any of thee bodi- 
Jy parts to be in God, but to be laid to a pure conception of 
what 1s intended by thefe metaphors. Thus when we hear of 
an eye afcribed to God, we ought tothink of his knowledge; 
when we read of his arms and hands, to think of his power, 
and when bowels are afcribed to him, to think of his compaf- 
fiom So Chrift is compared to the fun, to a vine, toa rock; 
not that we fhould form any reprefentation of Chrift vpon our 
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imagination by thefe things, but only to think vpon his perfens 
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al and mediatorial excellencies, fignified by thefe fimilituces, 
Yea, it is fo far from being true, that we cannot fix our thoughts 
on God or Chritt without imaginary ideas, that if there be the 
leaft fenfible or vifionary reprefentation of God or of Chrift 
formed in our imagination, we do that very moment think upon 
a falfe God and a falfe Chrift. Our fenfes and npepination 
cannot aflit us at all in thinking upon the divine nature and 
perfefions. What fesfible reprefentation can be formed on the 
; ~ Imagination of the eternity, omnipotence, and omnilcience and 
omniprefence of God? We are infinitely removed from any 
Moteonception of the true God, when the leaft imaginary idea of 
oe flliim cleayes to our meditations. Hence it follows, that the 
5 ae very reverfe of what Mr. Edwards fays, ie true, namely, ‘*The 
” more engeged the mind is upon any spiritual objet, the more 
+, lively and {trong will imaginary ideas be.” I fay the very re- 
verfe of this.is true: yea, there will be no imaginary ideas 
cleaving to the thought at alls for inftance, in the a@ of be- 
lieving or receiving Chrift, as revealed and exhibited in the gol- 
Fel promife, I fuppote the mind is as deeply engaged, as in any 
other act whatfoever, but there iy not the Jeaft imaginary idea 
cleaving to that at, for if there were the leaft fenfible or vi- 
je fionary reprefentation of Chrift upon the imagination, ic would 
« not be a believing or crediting the reccrd of God, but a feeing 
Z of a fenfible object. And indeed this vifionary reprefentation 
v of invifible objeCts in the imagination, has been at the bottom 
. of all the delufions that have ever hitherto teken place in the 
world, and is the fertile fouree of all fatanical impofture. 
Accordingly we find, 
ad, That Mr. Edwerds acknowledges, that this work is be. 
gun by reprefentations of dreadful objes, upon the imagination, 
which after violest bodily agitations, are fucceeded by ima- 
pinary or vifionary reprefentations, feemingly more agreeable. 
Page 54. ‘*Thefe who are in fuch extremity, (viz. of bodily 
‘6 apony and pain) very often have a lively idea of the horrible 
st pit of eternal mifery, andat the fame time, it appears to them, 
** that a great God who haa them in his hands, is exceedingly 
“angry with them, his wrath appears amazingly terrible to 
“¢ them, God appearing to them fo much provoked, and his 
‘ wrath fo much incenfed, they are apprehenfive of great dau- 
, ‘+ per, that lie will now forthwith cut them off, and fend them 
“¢ down tothe dreadful pit-they have ip view.—Very many 
s* have an extraordinary fenfe of their fully deferving that 
“6 wrath and deftrudion, which is in their eves.” The plain 
obvious meaning of all this is, they have a lively fenfible re- 
prefentation, carried in upon their imaginations, of material 
flames, which they apprebend to be the Hames cf hell fire, and 
that the vifionary reprefentation may be as horrible, and amaz- 
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ingly terrible as the canfe of it can produce, their bodies at the 
fame time are feized with violent agonies and convulfions, 
(which is the extremity Me. Edwards fpeaks of) in which cafes 
they cannot but apprehend from a natural coufcioufnels of guilt, 
which Satan works upto horror and defpsir, taat they are jut 
reacy to drop into that dreadful pit of deftruction, which Mr. 
Eilwards fays is then before theie eyes; or which is the fame 
taing, of which they have a vifionary reprefentation. 

tf Lo had ventured co give fuch an account as this, of the 
fering and rife of what they call their convigtions, they would 
be ready to call it in queftion; but L fuppofe none will diferedit 
the account when it comes from Mr. Edwardes, whom they fer 
up a8 a vreat patron, and defender of the work ; and that Lhave 
given the true meaning of his words, will further appear from 
what he fays, page 55. ‘* There have been fome inftances very 
“© much like thefe demoniacs that we read of, Mark vii. 16. 
“ch. ix. 26. of whom we read, that when Satan had cried with 
ad Tei voice, and rent them fore, he caine ont of them; and 
“© probably, (fays he) the inftances were defigned for a type of 
“fuch things asthele.’? The fcripture account of the demon- 
iacty fpoken of Mark ix. compared with the parallel places 
amoun's to this—Loa (pirit taketh him, and he fuddenly crieth 
out, and it teareth him, that he foameth and gnalheth with his 
teeth, and bruifiug him, he pineth away, and it hardly de- 
parteth from him. Now, it is undeniable, that thefe agita- 
tions and convulfions fpoken of in the text, were the immediate 
effects of a diabolical poffcflion, and fince Mr. Edwards con- 
neéts fuch- bodily agonies as thefe, with the marks of the true 
Spirit, itvis no wonder that he falls into that terrible blunder 
of making the work of Satan typical of the work of the Spirit 
of Gods which if I had freedom to ule his own words, page 63, 
** wants but one thing of the uopardouable fin, viz. his laying 
it againft inward convidion.” 

It is probable that the above remark of Mr. Edwards, has led 
Mr. Weblter into a thought upon the (ubjedt, equally extrava- 
gant, Letter, prze 32. ** Allowing,” fays he, “ that Satan, 
who no doubt is prefent at fuci meetings of the fons of God, 
was pecinitted to hirafs {everal perfons in this extraordinary 
manner, it wonld no more prove the work, in general, delufive 
or diabolical, than the charge esould-be brought againtt our 
Saviour, and (uch as through his word beliewed on God, 
Batan being then permitted to tear multitudes, and calt them 
‘down to the ground.”? As Satan had been permitted to tear 
and cat on the ground, multitudes of thofe, who, through the 
word of Chriity believed on God, which is the only meaning 
his words can bear to make fenfe of them. But veither Mr. 
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Webfter nor any fer him, will be capable to make 
our Saviour’s doctrine was attended with fuch divefel and 
gloomy fcenes, for there is not the lealt mention of ors, let be 
multitudes, caft down to the ground and torn, ar any orChrilt’s 
fermons. The demoniacs were oroupht to hini for a cure, 
and it is plain Satan was difpofleded before any cf them be- 
lieved, and is as plain that they were torn and caft down af- 
terwards by him. 


Now when ferfons are in the above deplorable condition, 


haviag their imagination filied with molt horrible reprefenta-* 


tions, and their bodies at the fame time, uader moft violent 
agonies, attended with a hedious expectation of a {peedy ac- 
complifhtent of all their fearful imaginations, it is no Wone 
der that they do moft ardently defire prefent deliverance at any 
Tate; atcordingly Seten finding them thus prepered, to with 
for eafe at any rate, he (uizs the deliverance unto the nature 
of the work, by making a reprefentation upon their imagina- 
tion, of what appears moft agreeanls to their fenfes, attended 
with a ftrong perfuafion of the reality of what they fee and 
hear, and confequently, that they are really converted, (the 
ftrength of the delufion lying there), {0 they come to be filled 
with extatic joys and raptures. This is exactly agreeable to 
Mr. Edwards’ own account of their outgate. Page 55. $* And 
** then, (viz. after the condition above deicribed) light has ap- 
*' peared, and a glorious Redeemer, with his wonderful all- 


“ fufficient grace, has been reprefented to them, often in (cme ° 


‘ {weet revelation of {cripture, fometimes the light comes in 
‘* fuddenly, fometimes more pradually, filling their fouls with 
“Joy and love,” &c. and pape 27. 6¢ They have been ina 
‘kind of extacy, wherein they have been carried beyond them- 
“felves, and have had their minds traafported into a train of 
‘* ftrong and pleafing imaginations, and kind of vifions, as tho’ 
“they were wrapt up even uoto heaven, and there faw glo- 
‘‘ rious fights.”” And after this they cannot endure 10 haven 


their converfion fo much as queftioned; yea, it is blaiphemy 


againft the Holy Ghoft, according to them, to exprels the leaft 
fulpicion of it. This brings to remembrance the worcs of the 
Lord, Mst. xxi. 43, 44) 45, *¢ When the unclean fjirit is pone 
out of a man, he walketh through dry places, feekiny rett ond 
findiog none—Then he faith, 1 will seturn unto my houle trom 
whence I came out, and when he is come, he findeth it empty, 
{wept and garnifhed. Then gocth he, and taketh with him- 
felf feveu o:her {pirits more wicked than himfelf, and they en- 
ter in and dwell there, aud the laft fta‘e of that man is worfe 
than the firft.”” Not to infift upon illuftrating every word in 
this parable, the fcope thereof, as applicable to the prefent 


good, that “ 
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pirpofe, feems to be this, viz, When Satan liath fo filled the 
imayination with dreadfnl réprefeatatiors, that the perfon 
Wants cafe at any terms, then havings gline 1 hits end, lie goes 
out of the man in that terrible flaipe, or {ress his insgination 
of thofe frightful ideas that banuted it before, and then by the 
means of more nleafing and deligzatfal fenfvions, hs returns 
into the perlon thus prepared for his more dangerous recep- 
tien, withthe devil of pride, prefuinption, coufdeat perlua- 
fion, and the like, attended always with a1 averhon to any 
teftimony for the vifivble kingdom of Chrift, and fo the laft 
{tate of that man is worle than che firlt. ‘ Ail other reform- 
ations,” fays Mr. Halyburten, in his memoirs, ** proves buta 
fweeping and garnifhing while the foul is empty of Chritt: 
it may be fwept from the filch of flagitious fins, and garnifhed 
with the paint of religion, or fone habits of moral virtue, but 
none of thefe will keep out the devil.” 

3d, Mr. Edwards being abundantly fanfible, that there is no 
example of fuch frightful or delighttul fenfations and imagina- 
tions above delcribed, te ve found in the experience of the faints 
of God recorded in fcripture; therefore he falls upon the fhort 
way of fetting afide frripture experience alrogether, from being 
any ftandard, whereby to judge cf the conformity of our expe- 
riences to the work of the Spirit of God upon others, as de- 
{cribed in the word; for he fays, page 20. ‘* No deviations 
“© from what has hicherto been ufual, let it be never fo great, 
‘6 is an argument that a work is nat a work of the Spirit of 
“© God.” Page 23. he argues, That thouch there be no in- 


{tances in {cripture of fuch extreordinary eitects upon the bo- ° 


dies of meu, yet there is no force ia the objection, if there be 
not fcripture rule excluding fuch things. We oyght indeed 
to exclude from our practice and imitation, every thing that 
wants the authority of fcripture rule orexample; but then 
we muit acknowledge, the binding force of {criptural example, 
even when there is no {cripture rule expreisly enjoining the 
thing in as many words. For it has Aways been ftrenuoufly 
maintained by Proteftants againft the Papifts, that neceflary 
and evident (cripture confequences, and imitable fcripture ex- 
ample, are of equal authority with f{cripture precepts. And 
therefore fince convulfions, hyfteric fits, aud bodily ayronies, 
followed with vifionary reprefentations of feemingly delizhr- 
ful objets, are not recorded, as attending the {piritual ex peri- 
ences of the faints, they are contrary to {cripture example, 
which is the fame thing in this cafe, as to be excluded by a 
{cripture rule. Howev.r there is no wan: of plain fcripture 
sule, difcharging all imaginary ideas of God, or, which is the 
fame thing, excluding all fenfible reprefentations of God, or 
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of Chrift from our imaginations, as abfolutely unlawful, being 
directly forbidden, both in the firft and fecond commandments. 

But, further, in the room of {cripture-pattern in the expe- 
riences of the faints, Mr. Edwards fets up a mechianical extra- 
{criptural example, whereby he affirms, perfons are greatly 
affected by feeini: others fo; for page 20, he fays, that ** The 
fame thing may be fignified more fully and effectually by ac- 
tious than by words.”? Iown in things mechanical it is fo, a 
tradefman may fhew his apprentice, how fuch a piece of work 
is to be done, by doing the like himfelf, which will be a more 


effeciual fiyn:fication of his mind, than mere verbal direStions . 


could be; bur in things fpiritual it is abfolutely ablurd, for 
faith cometh by hearing the word of God and net by the ex- 
ample of any man whatloever. I amnot here {peaking againft 
the ufefulnefs of examples, in pretical podlinefs, but of that 
fecret impulfe, communicated by the example of others, 
whereby a perfon is affeled in like manner even though there 
be oot a word fpoken; for it is of this and not the former, that 
Mr. Edwards {peaks. Accordingly, page 29th, he adds, 
“© Though the impreffion that is made upon them fhould be on- 
* ly by feeing tokensin the behaviour of others without hear- 
*¢ ing them fay one word:” which is exa@ly the language of 
Quakers, a branch of that hellifh {cheme, calculated for ener- 
vating and overthowing the divine authority of the word, as 
it is the only foundation of faith in our Lord Jefus Chrift. 
And that Mr. Edwards wants to fet afide the word as the on- 
ly rule, at leaft in judging and trying this work, will plainly 
appear from what he fays, page 44. ** Whatfoever Spirit re- 
** moves our darkne(s, and brings us to the light, dces us a 
*¢ kindnefs; if I am brought to thefign of truth, and am fenfi- 
** ble of the things, as they be, my duty is immediately to 
*¢ thank God for it, withont ftanding firft to enquire by what 
*¢ means I have fucb a bleffing,”? without enquiring whether 
‘have it by the means of the word, or by a fatanical impof- 
ture, which is quite contrary to the exprefs letter of the 
yexts which Mr. Edwards pretends to infift upon, Try the {pi- 
rits whether they are of God. ‘ 

4th, Mr. Edwards being aware that this work, whieh he 
fo much patronizes, cannot ftand the trial of the diftinguifhing 
marks of a faving work of grace upon the foul; he is there- 
fore, for {tating no fre ial difference between common and iay- 
ing grace, or drawing any dividing line between faints and 
hypocrites, page 71. ¢ There is a judging 0: fome fort or other, 
6 that the fcriptures very ftritly prchibits:—it is plain that, 
“ that fort of judging is forbidden, that God claims as his pre- 
S* rogative, whatever it be. Aud if we examine we will find, 
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‘that the judging of hearts, that is fpoken of as God’s prero- 
“ pative, is not only the judging of the aims and dilpolitions 
of men’s hearts in particular actions, but chiefly the judging 
‘ of the ftate of the hearts of the profeffors of religion, with 
regard to that profeffivn—To dittinguifh bypo.tites tinat 
‘ have a form of godlinefs trom true faints is the proper, yea, 
(the main bulinels of the day of judjment ; they therefore 
‘do greatly err, who take it upon them politively to deter- 
‘amine who are fincere and who not, and to draw the divid- 
“ ing line becween true faints and hypocrites.” Nu realona- 
ble man ever pretended to judge men’s hearts, other wile than 
by their outward adtious; this is not the queflion in debate 5 
but the queftion is, whether minifters ought not dodtrinally to 
declare, that there is aipezifi: difference between common and 
faving grace, and between both thefe andthe delufions cf Satan, 
and confequently whether they ought not to point out thefe dif- 
tinguifhing marks from the word, and thatchriftians examine 
themfelves thereby,that they may know whether they have grace 
in reality, or the counterlcit of ironly: this is what we affirm to 
be the indifpenfable duty both of minilters, and peeple, accord- 
ing to 2Cor. xiii. 5. Examine yourfelves whether you be inthe 
faiths which certain!y poipts out the duty of minifters, to be 
very particular in offering diftinguifhing marks from the word, 
and the duty of people to examine themielves thereby. 

But Mr. Edwards is againftfuch a narrow and {trict fearch, 
as it would tend to difcover the whole myftery of iniquity, that 
Satan is carrying on by his devices; and therefore we find 
that the politive marks which he gives of the true Spirit, fum- 
ed up page 50. are no way diftinguifhing ; they are tuch as 
will agree not only with common influences of the Spirit ; but 
even with the delufionsof Satan. For tho’ heis confident, that 
he has given an enumeration of diftinguifhing marks, that he 
fays, they are fuflicient to determine this work, to be the work 
of God, unlefs the apoftle John was out of his rules, and page 
56. **L€ the apoftle John knew how to give figns of a work 
© of the Spirit of God, this is fuch a work;” yet it will be ob- 
vious to any intelligent chriftian, that a perfon may have all 
the matks he conde{cends upon, as he treats them, and yet be 
under a grofs delufion; for he is exceeding lame in his ac- 
‘Tcount; he makes not the leaft meution of faith apprehend- 
ing Chrift in the word of promife, nor or the neceffity of it, 
not a word of the inward conflict that is in the believer with 
a body of fin and death; nor a defire to have the heart fearch- 
ed by the candle of the word, in the hand of the Spirit; nor 
of any concern for the declarative plory of God, and contends 
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*miniftration of bis Spirit with the word, firft in America, then 


impofes upon the world, by fuch® preface, wherein he fays, 


ing for the prefent truth, in oppofition to the indifferency av¥ 
neutrality of the world; although thele andimasy more diftiue + 
guifhidg marks, are to be found in the Writings of the epoltle 
Joha from whence Mr. Edwards pretends to have made a full 
enumeration of the marks of the true Spirit. ' 
And it is faid for Mr. Edwards, that he is giving the marks 
ofa divine influeace of the Svirit of God, in oppofition to a, 
diabolical influence, or delufion, becaufe he fays, page 4y. 
66 There are coinmon influences of the Spirit whic are often 
miftaken for faving grace, but thefe are out of queftion, becaufe 3 
though they are not faving 3 yet they are the work of the true 
Spirjt. And page 52. ** Whether perfons’? convictions, and ; 
the alterations in their difpofitions and affections be in a deoree F 
and manner that is faving, is befide the prefent queftion.”’ : 
But let it be confidered, that as he lays down no marks of dif- 
tinction, between a common operation of the Spirit, and a de. : 
lufion of Satans fo granting this work were the effect of a’ 
common operation ofthe Spirit, yet if it goes no farther, per- 
fons will be as effectually ruined in the iflue, as they could be’ 
by a fatanical impofture. 
Again, it is obvious from the whole tenor of his difcourfe, . 
that it is fo laid, as to make people believe he is piving the 
marks of a faving operation of the Spirit on the fouls of men, : 
and that he is accounting for fome uncommon appearancey : 
that prefently attends fuch a gracious work; if it were not fo, . 
why is it fo mightily cried up, as anextraordinary work of the: 
Spiritof God? why fomuch noife about the numbers of converts, 
who are defcribed an:! pointed out as gracious per{ons, in all the 
papers publithed in defence of this work? and why are they de-: 
clared guilty of the unpardonable fin again{t the Holy Ghoft, who: 
{peak a word againftit, as Mr. Edwards does? page 63. And I 
find all the writers on that fide, efpecially the clergy, copy. 
after his example, which indeed is an effectual way to impofe: 
upon the ignovants; but they that know their God, will not be, 
fo eafily beat ont of their religion and reaion by big words. 
Further, Mr. Willifon, who may be fuppofed to have peruf- ; 
ed the fermon of Mr. Edwards, fays of it in his preface thereto, | 
that, ‘it will prove molt ufeful to the church, for difcerning 
a true and real work of the-Spirit of God, and for guarding 
againit delufions and miftakes.”” By a true and real work of 
the Spirit of God, he cannot but mean a faving work, elfe he 
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“6 The Lord is come fuddenly into his temple, by a glorious 


in Britain itfelf, particularly in feveral places of the weft of 
Scotland, whereby many are awakened and converted from fin 
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to God.” But after all, as I hinted before, nonz of the pofitive 
marks, efpecially as Mr. Edwards explains them, (which L need 
not here tranfcribe, the book being fo common) will terve to 
prove this work to be the effect of divine influence; they may 
be found every one of them, ina perfon thatis under tlic de- 
Alufion of Satan» Many judicious divines, fuch as, Cuthrie, 
Shepherd, Burges, and others, dv evince from the word, that 
hypucrify and delufioa, may be attended with higher marks, 
than aoy that Mr. Edwards has condelceied upon. 

Fron whit his been faid, it too evidently appears, that 
‘Ithis grand performance cf Mr. Edwards, fo mach applauded 
J by the promoters of this work, is jaft catculaied for fupporting 
enthufiafnm, and confzqueatly for razing the very foundation 
of faith, and all practical godlinefs; and therefore, { am f-r- 
Jry that Mr. Willifon has fo rafhly, to fay no worfe, recom- 
mended it to the Scots reader, what is fo manifettly everfive 
of all true religion, and directly contrary to all that he for- 
merly preached and publifhed to the world, till of late, and 
fhall earneftly wifh he and others may in time {ce their miftake, 
and honeftly retraét what they have done. 

Although Mr. Robe fays, it would be fuperfluous and un- 
neceflary to anfwer apart after Mr. Edwards, yet he thioks fit 
to make the following remarks, fome of which, by the by, are 
the fame with what Mr. Edwards makes before him. 

ft. Mr. Robe obferves, Pref. page 28. ‘* That there are 
fome who do not cry out in the congrepation, neither have any 
of the aforefaid badiiy feizures, who have been under a law 
work for fome months, and are, fo far: as we can know the 
{tate of another, favingly converted, And there are others 
who have been under the fevereit bodily diltrefs, in whom the 
work of couvi@ioa and-converfion, as to the main ftrokes of 
them, anfwer to the former, as face to face in a glafs.”? Hence 
he infers, that no thinking prifon will conclude, that all is de- 
‘lufion with the latter, merely becaufe their bodies were 


ev. dences of converfion with the iormer. 

To this L antwer, rit, Although Mr. Webfter, artfully in- 
finuates, Letter, page 12. That it has, been charged upon the 
‘gentiemen of the Secedion, a3 he calls them ; and drawn as an 
inference from their writinys, *¢ That not one foul can be con- 
verted within the pale of the eftablithed church of Scotland 5” 
yet nove o} tlefe ministers ever faid fo, and L belteve never 
thonpht fo; yea, as | hinted before, they would rejuice to fee 
theulands for one resilv couverted, and chat the gathering of 
the people were insiced unto the Shiloh. L may add forther, 
that their charity is uot fo narrow, but that they think, that 
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4 many are in the efteblihed church, and carried off with the 

oe delufion of the day, who were furinerly, and confequently {till 

‘are gracious perfons, whole eyes the Lord may yet open in his” 
time. But then, 2d, The inconteftible evidences of converfion, 
as enumerated either by the Narrative, or by Mr. Edwards, 
or by Mr. Webtfter, falling (hort of the diftinguithing marks 
of a faving work of the Spirit of Gods perfons that have no 

‘+ other evidences, whether fuch as have heen under the fovereft 

botily difirefs, or fuch as have none of thefe bodily feizures, 
they may exactiy correfpond to one another, as face anfwer- 
eth face in a plafs, end yet both be under a pro!s delofion: 
for my part, J fhould think myfslf unfaithful to my troft, asa 
minifter, if 1 made people depend folely upon fuch evidences 
of converfion, as I find infifted upon by the promoters of this 
work, Let the following {criptures be confidere’, Ezra ix. 6, &c, 
Plalin cvi. 6, 7, &c. Ezek. ix. 4. Rem. vii. 21, 22, 24. 

The 2d remark that Mr. Robe makes, is, ‘¢ That faintings, 
hyfteric fits, convulfions, bodily agonies, and {trugglings, may 
be the effects of fudden fears, a preat forrow upon worldly 
ground, and therefore hs fees no reafon why legal terrors and 
fears, and a {trong apprehenfion of the wrath of Ged in perfons, 
fhould not have the like effects upon their bodies.” 

As Mr. Robe has this remark entirely from Mr. Edwards, 
fo I have anfwered it above. It is obvious to any that under- 
ftand philofophy or common fenfe, that thee bodily agitations 
and agonies can be nothiny elfe but the effeds of a frong im- 
palfe upon the imagination, and cannot poffibly be the imme- 
diate effects of the aétings of the {uperior faculties of the foul, 

Nfesoch as the underftandiog and will; thefe can produce no fuch 

effects as are liere mentioned; and therefore, fince “it is not 

pretended*in the pretent cafe, that thefe faintings, convulfions, 

é&c. are the effects of fudden tear, or grief on wordly grounds, 

it is impoffible but that they muft flow from a worle caule. 

Ao he feat of the operations of the Hely Spirit is the {uperior 
powers of the foul, Satan has ealy accefs to the imagination: 

Jj al! horrible or pleafing vifionary reprefentations that are form- 
whe there are from him only, 2 Thef. ii. 9, 10, 11. 

Lane Mr. Robe obferves, 3d, That there is much reafonto cone 
clude, ‘that the work of God in converting many in feveral pa- 
rifhes in the Shire of Air, and other places in the weft, from 
the year 1625 to 1630, was attended with much the fame ap- 
pearances with this now.” And fo he tranfcribes at large the 
account which the anthor of the Fulfilling of the Scripture gives 
of what was then nicik-named the Stewarton Sicknefs. «lr. 

KS  Weblter imagines this ftery makes fo much for their purpofe, 

that he likewite gives it room io his Letter, Page 375 Jo that 
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I need not tranfcribe it a third time, fince itis now fo current. 
From the faid quotations Mr. Rebe infers, * The Smilitude 
and !ikenefs of this work amongft us, unto that relecred to, 
fegms evisent ; and can these bodily efeéts mentioned be juft 
grounds of objection againft rhis worl: now, and not alfo a- 
4 gaiift the other?” But L mult be allowed to thew, that there 
fis tre widelt difference between the prefent work, and the work 
of God then, in every refpect. 

it, It maft be observed, that the aathor of the Foliiling of 
| the Scripture is there givioo inftances of the remarkable out- 
lettings of the Spirit, attencing the minificy of thefz who 
\ were honoured to be moti inltrsinental in carrying on reform- 
ation work. The firft inftsnce he Zives, is the fuccefs rhat 
attended the miuiftry of our firft reformers, fuch as Luther, 
Melaucton, Zuioglius aud o:hers abroad; and Mr. George 
q Wifhart at homes; and then be mentions the extraordinary 
outletting of the Spirit in the weft of Scotland, about the year 
1625, quoted by Meffirs, Rede and Webfter, accompanying the 
Baminiftry of thote, who were bearing any teftimony at that 
A time, under hot perfecution from the prelatic party, particu- 
Jarly at Irvine, under the miniltry of the famous Mr. Dickfon; 
4 and after other ioftances of the like nature, he fpeaks of ** the 
qremarkable time wherein the Lord did Jet forth of his Spirit 


{on his people in the year 1638, when. the nation did fo folemn= Cc 


J ly enter into covenant with God, then did the vation owt the 
| Lord, and was vifibly owned by him, much zeal and an en- 
larged heart did appear for the public caufe.”? So that the 
author is {peaking of the ourlettings of the Spirit thet have 
accompanied public as well as perfonal reformation. But can 
any of the promoters of this work alledge for themfelves, that 
they are makinz the fame eflay towards public reforme- 
{tion, as it has becn owned and profefled in thefe lands; nay, 
as flall afterwards be made appear, they are deiug what they 
can to obliterate the memory of Scotland’s covenanted reform- 
ation, and to raze all concern about it out of the minds of the 
people. 
q Again, the Lord’s work at Irvine, at the time mentioned, 
} Was not attended with fuch cloudy appearances, as cleave unto 
this prefent work among us, all that is faid of the people at 
that time is, * Many were fo fhovked and taken by the heart 
that thro’ terrcrs, the Spirit in fuch a mealure convincing them 
of fin in hearing of the word, they have been made to fall over, 
and thus carried out of the church, who afterwards proved 
moft folid and lively Chrittians.” . 

This paflage Mr. Webfter thinks fo much to the point in 
hand, that he cannot omit tranfcribing it, Letter, page 36. 
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“But it is obfervab!e, that the occafion of their falling over, 
was the overpewering tufluence of the Sririt of Gog upon their 
‘fouls in the hearing of the word, which is not refufed in ‘ome 


_times; befides other remarkable inflances of the like kind, 


was flourifhing in the Church of Ireland, by the Miniftry o 


circuntftances 5 but in the present cate, multitudes fail over : 
Without hearing 2 word jpuken, as Mr. Edwards allows to be 
the cafe abroad, noto which it is granted that the werk at 
home. is timilar, and known in this intlance to be fo in fac, 
feverals haviug owned, that it was not by means of any word 
{poken or brcught to their remembrance that they uncerwent 
bodily feizures 3 but hefides there is no mention of their bit. 
ter ovtcryings, convulfions, bodily aganies and ftrugg-lings, - 
which are the ordinary concomitants of the preient work. 

Since then the inftruments whom the Lord employed in the ” 
weft of Scotlind at the time fpoken of, where men who were 
the objets of hot prelatic perfecution, becanfe they witnefled a- ; 
gainft them, as is fairly enough infinuated by the author, and > 
fince it was by the means of pofpel ordinances orderly difpenf- 
ed, that the Spirit of the Lord.was poured down upon the fouls 4. 
of the people, in time of heaving, in fuch a plentiful meafure, J. 
that their frail bodies were inactive fur atime, without the ¢ 
leaft agony, convulfion or ftruggling; and fince the prefent 
work has all the contrary appearances attending it, it plainly 
follows there is no fimilitude between this and the former ; and. 
therefore, finse Meffrs. Rcbe and Webfter have been fearchingp the 
author of the Fulfilling of Scripture, in queft of an example of . 
the work which they fo much cry up, 1 fhall put them in mind 
ofa paflage from the fare author, much nearer the point in- 
hand in all refpects; Great Appearances of God for his Church 
under the New Tefiament, page 201. ** Wherever in any of the, 
churches the Lord hath had fome {pecial work on foot, and the 
intereft of the gofpel gaining pround, Satan then hath fol- 
lowed the fame remarkably with fome clofe and fubtile affault, 
in bringing forth something cf his work in refemblance thereto, 
to beget prejudice againft the way of tuth. It was unquel- 
tionably one of the moft fearching trials the German Church 
had, by that {trange appearance of the Anababtifls there. Butg 
this being fo notaur aud public in the hiftories of thefe late 


forbear to mention it further. One memorable paffage, that 
is known to inany; may be for fome advantape, and confrm- 
ing to the truth, the inferting of it here: When the gofpe 


fome eminent fervants of Chrift, who were Jabouring ther 
fore years before the rebellicny anda moft extraordinary tim 
of the power cf the Spirit following the odinances, when 

thers of Satan’s devices, to cafl a let in the way, had prove 
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abortive this great deftroyer, was at laft let loofe in a ftranpe 
manner, to eflay a counterfeit of the work of the Lord there. 
This firft began about Luchlearn upon feveral ipnorant perfons, 
who in the midft of the public worfhip, fell a breathing and 
panting as thofe who had run Jong, with {trange pangs like 
convullions; yea, thus they were affected, whatever purpole 
was preached, even by fuch minifters, who were known ene- 
mies to the truth, the number of which ftiil increafed through 
feveral parifhes for atime. At firft both miniflers and chrif- 
tians were put to a fiand; but afterward upon farther difco- 
very of the tendency of their way, and finding no folid convinc- 
ing work, which had therewith any fenfe of their fin, er 
panting ater a Savioar, did quickly perceive this to be one 
of the depths of Satay, and his defign to flander and dilgrace 
the work of the Lor’,—yea, it was evident, how fuch did con- 
tinue afterwards rude, profane and ignorant. © Through this, 
engine did the devil thus drive to beget prejudices amongft 
thole that did loek on at a difance, again{ft the power and life 
of religion.” 

.The 4th remark Mr. Robe makes is, ‘* That in New En- 
- gland, where hundreds were affected in their bodies, the fame 
way feverals with us are; the moft part of thefe who are tho’t 
tobe convicted, have continued now for fome years to profefs 
ferious godlinefs, and to praétice it, without returning to their 
former follies: aud fhall we not hope the fame of thefe cons 
verted among us, feeing alfo they have continued for feveral 
‘Months, ina defirable way.” 

As tothe work in New England, the reader may judge of 
it from an account given thereof, in a protettation prefented 
tothe Synod of Philadeiphia, June r{t, 1741. printed at Phila- 
delphia the faid year, and fublcribed by twelve minifters and 
eight elders 5; where {peaking of Mr. Gilbert Tennent, and 
others of Mr, Whitfield’s adherents, they teftify, page 11, 
agaioft their preaching the terrors of the law in fiich a manaer 
and diatest, as has no precedent in the word of God, but ra- 
ther appears to be borrowed from a worfe dialest: and fo in- 
doftiioully working on the paffions and affections of. weak 
minds, as to caule them to cry out in a-hidcous manner, and 
fall dowo ia convulfion like fits, to the marring ofthe profit- 
Ing soth of themfelves and otiers, who are fo taken.up with 
feeins and hearing thefe odd fymptoms, that they cannot at- 
tend to hear what the preacher fayss and then after all, boatt- 
16g of thele things as the work of God, which we are perfuad= 
eddo proceed from an inverior or worfe caufe2* This cone 
curving teflimony of fo many- minifters and elders of the 
Presbyterian perfuafion, who had (ull acce{s to know the ftate 
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of matters as to relipion in our American colonies, will cetts 
tainly find credit with all fober thinking perfons: And if we 
judge of the continuance ofa protefion in New Eupland, by the 
continuance of it (fuch as it was) in fevera! ilaces of the wett of 

Scotland, we cannot but conchide that there is little o:a prote{=" 
fion, to be found ainong that people by this times; for it i3 molt 

remarkable, that within the {pace of le{s than eight months, this 

work is as fudcenly decaying inthe place where it bepan, as 

it rofe at firft, and in other places, it has begun and decayed 

in much fhorter time, evea though all yoflible means have 

been ufed to preferve it in vigour; aid it is obvicus too n- 

mon obfervation, that it has happened, at leaft to thefe who 

were immoral and had not a profeflion before, according to 

the true Proverb, 2 Pet. ii. 22. The dog is turned to his vo- 

mit again, and the fow that was wafhed to her wallowing in 

the mire. 

Under this head Mr. Robe pretends, ** To give inftances 
from the holy {cripture of things exaétly fimilar to thefe bodi- 
ly diftreffes, which he fays are to be found in our cafe.” But 
, becaufe Mr. Webfter mentions thefe inftances more diftinaly, 

I fhall confider them as they ftand in bis letter page 35, 36. 
For. a fcripture inftance of crying out under the miniftry of 
the word, or in time of public worthip, he cites,’ Aéts ii. 37. 
and tells us that three thoufand wounded fouls cried out at once. 
Whereas the text runs thus, When they heard this, they 
were pricked in their heart, and faid unto Peter and to the reit : 
ef the Apoftles, Men and Brethern what fhall we do? Here 
there is not the leaft mention of crying or fcreaming, but only 
that they faid or {poke with that calmnefs and compofure of 
amind, which attends the operations of the true Spirit. Nor 
is it faid that they fpake all at once, as Mr; Webfter affirnis, 
which would make a confufed and unintelligible found; 
for that they {poke in time of Peter’s fermon, but after he had 
finifhed: and applied his difcourfe, verfe 36, the fuccefs there- 
of appeared in a convincing work of the Spirit of God, which 
Was intimated to him and the reft of the apoftles, by feverals 
of the multitude, verfe 37, feme {peaking (in the interval) to 
ove of the apoftles, and fome to another: whereupon Peter 
begins another difcourle fuitable to their cafe, verfe 38, a 
great part whereof is uct recorded, for it is faid, verle 4o, 
that with many other words, he did teftify and exhort. The | 
iffue of all, verfe 41, That the fame day were added tnto 
them about three thoufand fouls: fo that this paflage makes 
nothing for the bitter outcryings that have. been heard pied 
the people at Cambuflang, Kelfyth, and other places, in'time o 
public worfhip, tothe marring of both their cwn and the edifi- 
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cation of others. And the other text that he quotes from Mr. 


Edwards will make as little for his purpo’e, Pfalm xxxii. 2. 


When I kept filencey my bones waxed old through my 


roaring all the day long. If Mr. Webfter had prove: that 


this roaring was in time of public worfhip, it had been to tlie 


point; but I fuppofe that though the roaring be taken in a lite- 
ral fenfe, it will be granted that it was.in fecret, and none was 
difturbed therewith. However, if this roaring be underftood 


‘Jiterally of a great note, why nay not other expreffions of the 


like nature be taken ina literal fenfe likewile? fuch as, my moif- 
ture is turned into the crought of fummer; my loins are fiil- 
ed with a loathfome dileafe, my heart is {mitten and witherel 
like the grafs ; and my bones are burnt as an hearth. Which 
paflages andthe like, if iterally underftoo’, would be inconfil- 
tent with natural lite, and therelore all found interpreters un- 
derftand them in a {piritual feufe, es expreflive of the degree 
of the foul’s exercife. 

Again, for fcripture inftances of trembling, fainting, falling 
down as dead, he cites the Jailor, Paul at his converfion, and 
the apoftle John inthe [fle of Patmos. As for the Jailer, 
there was a concurrence of extraordinary Previderces that oc- 
cafioned his trembling, which cannot be plead in the prefene 
cafe; The foundations of the prifon were fhaken by a g’eat 
earthquake, and immediately all the doors were opeties, and 
every ones bands were loofed, Adis xvi. 26. This, together 
with his being happily prevented from felf-murder, and difap- 
pointed of his fears, with refpec to the efcepe of the prifoners, 
made him come trembling and fall down betore Paul and Silas, 
in the way of civil homage only, it being the cuftom of Eafterr 
nations, to pay their homage in fuch an humble manner, as 
the continuators of Pool obferve on this places; and ic was 
after all this that the man’s con’cience was thoroughly awak- 
ened, when he faid, verfe 30. Sirs, what mu({t I do ro te fav- 
ed? As to the initance of Paul's ta | nz to the cround, A@s ix. 4. 
upon the occafion of a light from heaven fhiniug round about 
him, it is plain that as he was to be employed in the office of an 
apoftle, fo he behoved ty have an immediate commiffion from 
the Lord Jefus, which he received at that time, As xxvi. 16. 


But there can be no argument drawn from this as a preceJenc 


for falling down, when no fuch extraordinary occafion for it 
ean be pretended unto. 


And though it is faid, Rev, i. 17. That the apoftle Jokn 


‘felldown as dead, upon the glorious vifion, that he had of 


the Son of God, or that Dan‘el had no {trength remaining in 
him, upon’ the fame eccafion; can there be any argument 
drawn from thefe extraordinary privileges conferred upon 
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fome eminent faints of God, and the effets of them, .to fupport 
the-bodily agonies ofignorant people, who are not fo much as 
alledged to be conveited while in that difmal cafe? Upon the 
whole, Mr. Webfter and others muft not imapire, that their 
bare mentioning of the above inftances, will pafs for arpument; 
for, let the matter be narrowly examined, and it willbe found, 
that there is not the leaft fhidow of an example in {cripture 
that runs parallel tothe fainting, down fallings, convulfions and 
ftrugglings, that take place at prefent, excepting the inttances 
of the Demoniacs, Mark xi. 18. Luke ix. 39. Whichthe reader . 
may confult. 

Laftly, Mr. Robe, Pref. page 10, ferioufly teys of thofe 
who look upon this work as a delufion, that they would direct 
him and other minifters how they thall an{wer diftreffd perfons, 
who come to them crying bitterly, what fhall we doto be fav- 
ed? And accordingly he wants direction what to anfwer in the 
following cafes, which-he propofes Ly wey cf: queiticn, as fo 
many natural confequences of reckoning th’'s to be the work 
of the devil. eee 
. Quef. aft, Shall we tell them they are net Chriftlefs ahd 
uncenverted, when we evidently fee many of them fu-h? 
Anf. By no means, only beware of «king upon perfons to 
be Chriftle's and unconverted, merely becaufe they are Secedcrs, 
as Mr. Mobs does, Narrat. page 27. waste he lays, that ten 
or twelve who deferted his miniftry, ** were of, DO confideras 
tion.as to ferious religion or even knowledge, except one, who: 
fometime fince fasv his error, and returned.’? Whereas it is well 
known, that the Seceders in that parifl are in the judgment of 
charity, of as great confideration as to ferious godlinels,.as any 
that Mr. Robe can boaft of in his congregation; and as for 
their knowledge, fo far as I am informed, [ would not be a- 
fraid to venture them upon a comparative trial with the new — 
eonvertsthemfelves. Queft. 2d, Shall we tell them that the 
fears. of the wrathof Ged, is only all butdelufion? Ans. If their : 
fears are the effect of a heated imagination and flow froma ~, 
fenfible reprefentation of herrible objects upon their fancy, do | 
not fail totell them, that this is vothing elfe but delufign. 
Queft. 3, fhall we teil perfons Jamenting thei curfing, 4 
{wearing, Sabbath breaking, and other immoralicies thatitisthe .1 
devil who inakes them fee thofe evils to be offerfive to God, 
and deftruGiive to their fouls? Ans. Though the devil;cannot 
amake them fee thefe or any other evils, as they are offenfive to 
God, yet he may prompt them to re(tin a partial relormatiou, 
well knowing that Publicans and Harlots,’ will enter intg the 
kingdom of heaver, oy be more eafily reclaimed thap fel f- 
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righteous perfons. Qneft. 4th, Shall wetell ‘hem, whoun- 
der the gresteft uneafin: fs, enquire at us what they fliall do, to 
pet an iutere(t and faith in Chrift, thit Satan 1s deluding them, 
when they thew any concern this way? Anf, It is eate 
from their fripht!nl appreheofions, that they want upon any 
terms, or if they are looking for a intereft in Chirift, upon their 
own do‘ngs in whole or in part, or upon theirown ast of beliey- 
inv, and are not brought qui e off froma r'ghteoulnefs wiih- 
in them, to receive and reft upon Chrift alone in the word, 
whatever concern they may feem to have, Saran is certainly 
deluding tnem. Queft. 5th, Shall we pray and recommend 
it co them to pray, to deliver them from fuch delufions. Ant 
By all means, as you, weuld defive to recover them from 
the fnare of the devi!, who are taken captive by him at his 
will. Upon the whole, Mr. Robe fays it would be worfe than 
devilifh, to treat the Lords fighing prifoners at th’s rate: what 
is worfe than devilifh, 1 know not. I find that the frightful 
terms relative to the devil and hell, are the very Shiboleth of 
the party; but if L know any thing worfe than devilifh, [think 
-minifters pe: fvading poor ignorant deluded people, that they are 
privileyed people, comes neareft it; whereas. they ought to 
| call thei to fearch and try their ways, aod turn again unto 
the Lord, to examine themfelves whether they be in the faith, 
-aud to caufe Jerufalem to know her abominations, Ezek. xvi. 
2. and like faithful watchmen to hear the word at God’s moysh, 
aud to give the people warning from him. But it is matter 
of regret, that it feems tobe verified with refpedct to the pro- 
mo:ers of this work, what the Lord fays, fer. vi.13, 14. Fram 
the prophet even to the prieft every one dealeth falfely. They 
‘have healed the hurt of the daughter of my people flightly,, 
fayine, Peace, peace, when there is uo peace. 

-» There are two objections which Mv. Robe endeavours to re~ 
move, which I believe will ftand in full ferce after all. 

The firftis, *¢ That it cannot be the wor kofthe Holy Ghoft,, 
and any real or true converfion, which is fo open to public no- 
‘tice, and makes fo much noife, for our Lord faith, Luke xvii. 20. 
* The kingdom of God cometh not with obfervation.” For 
q the removal of this objection, after au anpry criticifm on the 
4 Greck word, which is fo little to his purpofe that it makes againft 
. himfelf; he alle 'pe:, as Mr. Edwards had done before be'ore 
Phim, That ovr L-rd doth not in the leaft infinuate; that 
the coming of the kindom of God, in the converfion ef Jews 
and Genri'es, was to be filently fet up without noife and un- 
obferved. Did ut the converfion of Samaria quickly + ach. 
the ears ofthe charch t Jerufalem? Were not the converfions 
from Pazanilm to ate okt with obfervation.’? All this is, 
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but a weak and trifling evafion; for though the apaftles who 
were at Jerulzlem, heard that Samaria had received the werd 
‘of God, Aéts vill, 14. and though the converfion of the Jews 
‘wil be obferved, when it fhall pleafe the Lord to bring about 
that glorious event; yet what fays this to-oftentetion and 
outward fhow wherewith this work is attended; for the objec- 
tion is, that both the promoters of the work, and they Avho 
are enfnared therein, make fo much noi‘e about their conver- 
* Sion, and the number of their converis, thatiris inconfiftent with 
‘that modeity and huinility which is the infey arable concomitant 
‘ofa work of God. The Aattering, and great fwelling words 
of vanity, wherewith Meff. Webfter, Whitfield, and, others, . 
‘ fet off this work, aie traly grating to the ears of any humble 
and felfdenied Chriftien, Who ever denied that the work is 
“obfervable, for fo is every remarkable thicg inthe werld,whe- 
“ther it be good or bad? But it is their vain-gloriots boafting 
of it, and their high encomiums of themfelves in their journals 
hiftories and pamphlets, wherewith the world is dunned, 
this we fay is contrary to the characler of the kingdom of God, 
“which cometh not with obfervation; for the kingdom of God, 
is not in word; but in power. 1Cor. iv. 20. Our life is hid 
with Chrift in God. The more of God, -and the lefs of man. ’ 
‘is feen in any work, it {peaks ,it fo. much the more to be of 
‘God. The faints of Ged cannot et:dure. to.draw the admiration 
‘of the world after then. ‘Not uuto us, O Lord, but-to thy 
‘mame'be the glory. Ic is the character of the beaft to have all 
-the wotld wondering after him, Rev. xiii. 3. It is moft ob- 
. fervable, that the Lord was not inthe ftrong wind, nor inthe 
earthiqueke, nor in the fire, but in the ftill finall voice; 1 Kinys . 
Kix, 11,12. And therefore we may fafely conclude, that noife, 
‘felf-commendation, and applaufe, aré the true charateriftics or © 
marks of deceivers, impoftors, and fuch as are under palpable 
‘delufion; and confequently the objection holds firm againft 
‘this noify wok, qe kingdom of God cometh not with obfer- 
‘vation, 

The other objection, Pref. page 12, 19, is taken from the 
*‘Camizars. ‘* Antit is pretended, ({ays-Mr, Robe,) that their 
cafe is the fame with ours, aud feving they were under a de- 
Ivfion, this imuft be a delufion alfo. In anfwer to this he als 
Jedges, that there is the-greateft difparity and uvlikene(s be- 
‘tween the cafe of the Camizars and thofe offefted amoyip ys.” 
And he endeavours to fhow the difparity in feveral inflences, _ 
mone cfwhich will hold, tho’ he has Mr. Web(ter’s teflimeny, 
Letter, page 33, for thewing accuraie'y the great difparity. , 
— aft, He fays, * The Camizars had their bodily agitations: 
from a fupersatural power, The diftrefles uponthe bodies of oug: 
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feople proceed in a patural wav, from the preat fear of God’s 
viath.”? I have fhewn above fio. Mr. Edwards, that their fear 
of wrath arite trom fenfivle tepre(cntatiens of horrible ubjecé:s 
‘uper their imaginations; thefe rep. cientat‘ous cr¢ uot natural, 
elle they would-be mere yniverfal. They cannot p: oceed froay 
the Spirit of God, as | have, proven before, for the Spirit deals 
p with the fapericr faculties of the foul, in a rational Way, in 
and by the word, cnlightening and infgrindag the underttend- 
‘ing, and renewing and fwaying ‘the will: .asd fince thefe 
Apghtiul reprefentations upon the imagination are pot natural, 
and fluce they cannot be impreflid by the Spirit of Gud, it re- 
matus that they muft be impulfes cf Satan, and confequently, 
the fears that iffve from them, mutt of neceffity. proceed from 
Matanical influence, efpecially when there cap be no -isftan-e 
given in fcripture, that the operetions ofthe Spirit of God, in 


his convincing work, have any fuch dreadful effets upon the. 


bodies of mew, as tale. place in the pretent cafe... 

2d, ** The Camizars pretended infpiration, and underftood 
no: fometimes what they uttereds none of our people ever pre- 
,tended in the leaft-to infpiration, they give a rational account 
ol them'e!ves.’’ In apfwer to this Mr. Edwards acknowledpes 
that the work in New England, to which this in Scotland is 
exactly fimilar, is attended with in‘piratioa, and tho’ he atlows 
that extraordinary gifts will ceafe in what hegalls the adelr 
fate of the church, i. €. when public charity or bountlels tole- 
ration will.take place every where, yet he argues nothing a- 
gainft new infpirations after the canon of the {c1ip‘ure is com- 
pleted. Befides it is obvious to the obfervation ot all, thatthe 
peop!e who undergo thefe bodily feizures, prefently turn elo. 
quent and can talk fluently upon fome fcripture, tho’ grolsly 
ignorant Leflore of the very firlt principles of religion, and if 
this is not infpiration, I know not what it is, and herein the 
Aimilitude to the Camizars botds, for fo foon as that diat,olical 

Spirit feized ther, presently they talked in rapture, 

30, ** Phe Camizars,"’ fays Mr. Rebs, “ continued many 
yeats under ticir bodily agirations, wheuever the'r pretended 
infpiration feized them, but cur ;eople are delivered frum their 
bodily diftreffzs, whch do not return unto them apain, when 
they are delivered trom their fears.”? It would feem then that 
their fears frequently recurs ‘or it is moft certain, that n any 
oi them uyderpo thee bodily diftreMes aver and oyer again; fo 
fhatin this infanve the fimritide holds like wile. 

4thy ** Among the Camizars, theit pretended infpired teach- 
erggnly were affected : among usy fays he, only fume of cur 
hearers. Tlercio Mr, Robe miitakes the (os ys fcr there are 
Many inftsuces in the hittory of the Freneb Ps ophets, wherein 
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hundreds at a time who came to their affemblies, were pre- 


fently affected, aml -feized with bodily agitations, and they pre- 

tended to the power of the Holy Ghoft, as much as Mr. Robe 

can do for his hearers. : 
Laftly, Mr. Robe fays, * That the exhortations of the Ca- q 


‘Mizars torepentance aid amendment: of life, were without ay 


mixture of the gofpel concerning Jefus Chrift. Ln ours a work of -} 


“conviction is carried on to convertion, according to the doctrines 


of the gofpel.”? Hercin allo Mr. Robe, in order to fix a dif. 
parity between his people and the Camizars, does them mani- 


- felt injuftice, for they pretended at Jeaft to found doétrine, as 
-Lacy in his Preface. tu the Cry: from the Defart, {ays of them, 


page 13. “ They all hold the truth as it is in Jefus: he is aniong 


“them the. foundation and corner ftane,. Whoever teaches-a 
different gofpe!, and derogates from the honour of our Lord, 
det him. be-with us, Anathema maranatha. - The ‘two: preat 


commanments whereon hang all the law and the prophets, 


are urgently enforced in-their extacies—and the fcrip:ures di- 


rected to.be read as the fuprene rule of faith and manners,” 
But as | fhall agree with Mr. Robe, that the true golpel of 


of Jefus Chrift was far from being mixed with the exhorta: 


tious cf the Camizars, fo l am afraid the {sme charge may be. 
Jaid agaioft many of the promote's of this work, among ft us, 


-efpecially if we are.to judge by the 4 fisted rhapfodies of Mr. 
-~Whitfield 9° mS papas dak s ss 


Thus we have fien th.t there is ne difparity betwixt: the 
Camizars, and the (ubjects of this extraordinary werk among it: 


* Ns, inthe above particulars meationed by Mr. Robe.. {I mighe 


further fhew the exact refemblance between them in feyeral: 
other irftances. The Camizars publithed Narratives of the. 
wonderful work: a:inong them, jult like Mr. Robe’s narrative. 
of the extrzordinary work with hims only with this differc ney. 
that. Mr. Lacy is fo boneft as to publif the names: of the yer. 
fons, who. were the fubjeéts of this‘awful delufior, Mr. Robe. - 
thinks fir, fur very good reafors, to conceal the names of thefe 
he {peaks of. Mr. Lacy. publithes his account in the words-of: 
the pertons themfelves, and accordingly there is difcernible 
variety of fty!e. Lu Robe’s narrative there isan exact vnifermi- 


ty of ftite, which reners it the more fufpicious. Further the 


Camizérs took upon them toexhort at their own hand, with- 
out any laavtul calling, undcr-a delufive pretence of in!piration; 
and :t is well. known that there have been feveral public ex- 


-horsers among the fubjedts of this work beth at heme and: a-° 


broad, whofe tuccefs is mightily beafted of, particularly by Mr. 
Webller. Let, page 8. ** Knowing the terror of the Lerd they 
perluade men, having tafted alfothat he is gracicus, they com. 


t 
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mend his precious grace. Their labour of Jove is inJcfatigable : 
Qtheir fuccefs yreat, infomuch that numbers, Dow in a premil- 
ing way, date teir firft concern from hearing others declare 
what God ha:h dove for their fouls.” Although this practice 
has been owted by all found divines, to be a minifeft flrata- 
gem of the devil, to diferedit 2 {tanding miinifiry. Ages the 
J fame bedily aitatious were tobe found amon, tue Ce si ZSI'S, 
as among the people here, the faine nvile and citeutalion, aud 
upon all, the fame pretended evidences of a work of God, and 
as fulemp renunciation of the devil as having any fare in tt. 
For a pryof of this, let us compare the evidences, thet Ar. 
Webfter gives of divine i: fcence as the wcue fpring of this ¢X- 
traordinary work here, with the evidences w hich Siv Richard 
Buckley, and Mr. Lacy gives of the communi: ation cf the fane- 
tifyin: prace of God, to the fouts of the Camizars, and we 
wilt find that they exaéily hir, as face anfwereth face ina wlafs. 
Fa‘th‘ul account. of the French prophets, page 22. ‘* 4S to 
the commuani.ation of the fanStifying grace of God tothe fou's 
of thofe who believe in, and attend upon this difpentstion 5 
jt is no wirea’o. able request tha: 1 make (fays the ab.ve Sur 
Richard Buckie.) ia defiring not to be bound dawn to ufwer 
for every indivicusl perfon, that is outwardly a profeifor — 
There sas a Judas among the tw elve, asd an Anavias among 
them who fold their ¢ftares to give to the pyor. Bur as far 
as J can ublerve from the a-quaintance of many srry 1 
has in many produced thele feveral effecls, of, meeknefs, pa- 
tience under injuricz,-a contempt of the wordd, a dread and 
~ hatred of all fis, a love and delight in (ecret prayer, auc entire 
humility to the very duft, an infatible -thirft. after ,contiaval 
attending upon the word af God in “the allemblies, citer 
prayiug to him, or hearing his words, anvextenfive chavity to 
mankind ofall forts, and a compoartment in the world agreea- 
ble thercto.—-] can uever have the leaft donbr, or fulpicion, 
that {o good and fo conltane operetions, as the love of Gad, 
the hatred of cne’s feif, and a yoluntary fey aration of foul 
“from the ples‘ure gf this Ife, va full co ntentwent in the want 
of human contylatigns, and joy in kardfhips (ah which L have 
feea exemplified) coald poclioly proceed from an evil {pirit.” 
And fays Mir. Lecy, ibid, page 42. “The Spirit infifting cleiwf- 
Jy,and forcibly upoo the great duties of fincere and fervent love 
to Ged and. man, and drawing al) j attics smong us to an acteal 
union, that fitences all variance about part opinious, ,.and 
brings; the {gveral adis, ito one bond pf aeciron under ittelf, 
_doch thereby give anovher inflance, Wherein it fave urs Lot of 
infernal qualities, bug rather af the holy uniting Spirdt, which 
*“snimated the primitive: Ghriftians, and procesds.of that. God 


7 
‘ 
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who is love itfelf. A Spirit exhorting its adherents to Tlf} 


* deniel,—a fpirit that takes away the occafions of pride in man, 


and by various ways of ita operations tends to abafe him thoe }j 


roughly,—a fpirit which gratifies not the particular corrupe 


tions and finful infirmities of its followers; but on the cone}; 


trary, puts them upon repeated performanee of the oppofite 


~virtues.—And es hitherto I amaffured of its good effects above by 


mentioned, fo while they coutinue witneffed by aud felt in m¥. 
own fowl, [ fuall rather incur the difpleafure of all the world 
than God’s, ly charging themgon the devil,” Now let us Iee 


y bool 


hew Mr. Webfter yroves that divine influence i ig the true {pring} 


of the extraordinary work at Cambu fling, Rcoe Lethe, Se 
You will resdily “fk what fruit have thefe things? Dees 
their faith work by love? Yes, my frieud, and ihat too in a 
remarkable manner, Their faith daily ripens into adlon—« 
they cfte: np alt God’s precepts concerning all things to be righ¢ 
—the livcs of the profane are vifibly refor med—relative dutics 


confcientioufly difcharged—the high praifes of the Lord employ® 


~ the tongue of blafphemerc—praile is perfected out of the mouth: 
cf babes and fucklings—proffer finners profefs the greateft re 
morfe for their acts of injuftice—never did any converts appear’ 
endowed with more ofa truly Chrittian fpirit—their fouls bura 


‘ with love to God—to one. another, and to all that bear the di-} 


"Vine image, They cheerfully forpive their enemies, and wifh 
“wéll to their fellow creature¢, Pag. 18 The devil himfct 
- werehe not the father of liars woulds methinks, te afhamed to’ 


, call this his work, or claim the converts as his children. Pagy} 


‘24. Shall we belteee the moft glorious, the moft fubftantial, 
’ the moft real bleffings, the product of a mere imagination, the 

- offspring of a- deluded brain} Thrice happy delpfion ! O my 
‘ foul, may Lever be thus deceived, and ever feel the fame ble{s 
fed effects.?? 


Now when thefe two accounts are ftated and compared, where! : 


- Jies the difference? The evidence of a divine‘influence is as 


* ftrong for the Camizars as for the peeee of this extraordia/} 


‘nary work in the weft of Scotland.» Fhe pretended ef ad 
are the fame. For my part I can fee: no difference but’ this, 
that Mr. Webiter’s account is more threatrical, and confequente 
ly has more of figtion or invention, than the plain and fimple 
account of the two gentlemen above-mentioned 3 and therefore 
. finee it is owned by all, that the Camizars, notw ithftanding of 
all, their pretended evidences of adivine influence, were under 
-amanifeft delufior, tt follows that the people here,’ for whom 
1 uo detter eerielice can be produce, mult be wnder the fame 
tilt it pleafe the Lord to give. thema difcovery of their iniftakes 
Lewhich k hope and wilh he will doinhis owo time, . 
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V finall now coufider the principles of the promoters of this 
work, efpecially with refpe& to boundlefs toleration, and liber- 
v of coafcience. It has been conftanitly obferved, that the 
ingleaders of enthufiafm have ftrenuoufly fet up for a bound- 
efs liberty to all feéts and opinions, efpecially fuch as relate to 
iferent modes of government and policy in the church cof 
od. . The reafon is cbvious, for the government eftablithed 
y Chrift in his houfe, is the beft, yea the only fence agiinft the 
fiverfe and ftrange doctrines that may happen to be advanced 
nd propagated to the prejudice of the truth as it is in Jefus ; 
$ud therefore the ftrong batteries of bell have been always plan- 
ed againft the walls and bulwarks of Zion, becaule ifa Ureach 
once made on thefe, error and delufion, and all mauner of 
omination, have eafy accefs into the city of God... And ac- 
ordingly we find that the teftimuny and fufferings of the church 
f Scotland, ever fince the reformation, have been chiefly flat- 
d upon the defence of that purity of Prefbyterial church gov- 
S8rnment and difcipline, which we happily attained antoy in op- 
Pofition to a Jordly prelacy upon the one hand, and feCarian 
narchy or confafion on the other. 

‘When matters were come to that pafs in the church of Ssot- 
and of fate years, that pleading with the joudicature by inftruc- 
lions, petitions, and reprefentations, were not only utterly dif- 
egarded, but fome of the now feceding minitters ejected, for no 
ther réafon, but becaufe they could not withdraw a Protefta~ 
tion entered before the Géneral'Affembly, 1733, for their juft 
fights and privileges as minifters of the gofpel, to tettify doc- 
frinally and judicially againft the defeQions of the times: there 
ere fome minifters about that time, who appeared famewhat 
ealous againtt the arbitrary meafures that were then entered 
ato. Severels of them had in the year 1732, fubferibed a re- 
prefeutation, wherein the now feceding minifters juined, -and 
gprefented unto the Affembly_the fame year, for the redrefs of 
Many cf the fters of defe&tion, which are afterwards mentioned 
nthe Adt and Teftimony emitted by the Affociate Presbytery ; 
which reprefentation was refuled a hearing by that Affembly ; 

hereupon fuch of the fubfcribing minifters cs were prefent, 
offered a protcftation for their exoneration, which was alfo re. 
ufed'to be marked, The geal that appeared in thefe minifters 
at that time, made the brethren entertain. fuch a favourable 
vpinion of them, that when their feceflion was firtt ftated, 
Nov. 1733, they declared their readies to hold communion 
with all fuch who were adhering * tothe principles of the true 
Presbyterian covenanted church of Scotland, in her doétrine, 
worthip, difcipline and government, and who were affeed with 
the evils complained of, and were wreftling againft the fame.” 


that thefe véry brethren, who once ‘appeated’to contend w 


 greessinto' the meafures of the times, that their former. zeal’ Hoy 


talerating the erroneous, fupporting and countebancing ert 


A@ of Parliament anent Capt. a Porteous 3 this bé 
-cafeyrthat they were all filett 
*feceding minifters could not with a fafe confcience hold comaiy: 


~ once looked upon as a contending party. eae! 
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And afterwards. in their’ declinature given to the Ameithy: 
1799; ghey “entreatiand befeech fuch-minifters and elders’ at 
repard-the covenanted teftimony of the church of Scotland, that’ 
for the love they hear to the honour and glory of the Redeens 
er and his defpifed truths, as alfo that hey may be ina capacity, 
to tranfinit a faithful teftimony to fucceeding genatitigns ‘10, 
come out from the prefent judicatories, and from all minited 
rial communion with them, as'they would not be’ partakers’ x a; 
their fins. —That they would make ufe of the keys of gover, re. 

meht'and difcipline for the ends and purpofes fcr which they are i 
given them, and that they would put too their hands to Jift-abd 
the ftandard of a judicial teflimony for the borne, down (rot} : 
of God.’’: bee cad 

- But inftead of all this, when the feceding meiniiters oblefved 


them, for the very fame fteps of reformation, went in’ va 


only abated, but they -juftified' or exténwated thefe eps of '¢ 
feétion they. eomplained of before 3 that they wete fo far: role 
teftifying dorinally and judicially againit the fares that-§ p 
found filenée took place anent thefe matters, and fcarce ¥¢ 
other grievance publicly lamented arnong them, but. tat there] 
were a feceilion from the prefent judicatures, and a ftanding 
teftimony againft their defections and proceedings.” The bie. 
thren,s i fay, obferving all this, and finding that. thele- pia 
ters. ‘were peaceably ivcorporated with intruders,” and ?fack 
ashave been'aéive in carrying oa a coutfe pf Ri thed 4 


and by nating laws rd conftitutions contrary ‘to the lag 
Zion’s:King, whereby minifterial freedom is fipprefleds 4 - 
and unwarrantable terms of. minifterial and cbriftlan communigl 3 
#mpofed, and whereby the heritsg2 of God is oppreffed. aiid t 
ken, and Jikewife with fucitv as have fubordinated rental 
nto the civil powers in their ecclefiaftical meetings, | (uns rae d 
and adminiftrations, and pradtically given tp with’ their old. y 
ing of tthe’ King of Zion, by reading in one fhape or orbs sit : 
ing wh 

y ineérporated as: aaah . 


nion with them any loaper; which by the by, is' a fufficiéng 
anfwer to what Mr, Welfter is pleaf.d to fugaeft to the coplia 
deration of the Affociate Presbytery, Lett. p. 13,.anent “bein 
refufing to hold communion with thele mioutees wheat 

Soine of them’ 1 know were well enough fatishka ‘wi wate 
fecetfion at. firft; and:would have been fo to this” Bay,’ ce 


s- 
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they were not for running any hazard themfelves, by joining 
therein, providing the feceding Minitters could have chicaned and 
A diflembled fo fary as to fupport their popularity, by joining with 
Mthem, and encouraging the people to cleave to them, while in the 
gmean time they were relolved to fcreen themfelves from the 
attorm, and indolently wait for better days. When they were 
¢athas difappointed, and being refolved not to run the rifqne of 
e@church cenfures, by joining in the prefent teftimony, and find- 
Wing a good number of folid and experienced Chriftians through 
wGithe land deferting their miniftry, they at length fall upon thiz 
wattratagem, viz. That che feveral points of the prefent teftimo- 
CA)Y) are not among the fundamentals or effentials of chriftianity ¢ 
™that they are fuch as great and good men have differed about, and 
m therefore people ought not to forfake the minittry of good men, 
although they cannot come thelength of efpoufing the teftimony 
@the brethren are contending for. There are good men of all 
opinions, and therefore the brethren’s tetimony, and their refufing 
to join with good men of all genominations, is nothing but big- 
Mgotry and party zeal, : 

In order to propagate this principle, (which is:thought to be 
the beft mean to break the fecefliony) Mr. George Whitefield is 
A, fallen upon as the molt proper tool, and he, finding that it would 
eg promote his fecular intereft, which now appears in the eyes of 
Mell fober thinking meg, to be his proper aim, greedily embraces 
the opportunity; for as I fhall prefently thew, the Affociate 
Prefbytery did notinvite him to Scotland. However when it 
was found that the bait was like to take, his miniftrations and 
fuccefs are mightily cried up, his do@rine and art imitated, as fac 
mts fome minifters could, till at length the (ame fatal delufion took 
am place here, which has overfpread a great part of our American 
mColonies; and then prefently the cry is raifed, [hat God is now 
temarkably owning the minifters of the eftablifhed church, not-~ 
Withftanding all the evils complained of; he is crowning their 
miniftrations with remarkable fuccefs, uations are born in one 
day by their means; there is no fueh countenance given to the 
Affemblies of the Seceders s and therefore the confequence is, the 
people ought to difown them, whom God is difowning. God is 
how teftifying that there was no ground for feceding from the 
eftablifhed church, when he is holding fellowfhip with ber ia 
ea fych a vifible and open manner. 

B «This argument was mightily improven, and no doubt had in- 

fluence upon fome of the fimple and vuawary; a!though it is no 

breach of charity to fay, that the minifters who reafoned at this 

fm rate, were cither under the power of a blind infatuation at the 

fime, or were grofsly impofing upon the people, when it was ob- 

@ vious to the obfervation of all, that they were going on in the 
M 5 


_ broad and at home, fhall be fhewn by their own writitBiee 
7 Whifes + 


‘to’ any teftimony for the reformation principles of this ehurehey: 


2 difcovery of the whole fecret, This} work mult be cried-up ag 


‘bat mere'bigotry 5 that they mey be good, people, % fatéver, d¢> 
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fame courfe of backfliding from the Lord as formerly, and. the peck? 
ple that were mifled, filled with the preatett prejudice. and. aver loge, 


But ‘as breaking the fecefion was the grand plot, foam geder. 
theretecwe find the above vain-gloyious boafting running throughy 
all their public papers. Says Mr. Robe to the Affociate Prefbys 
tery, Pref. page 18...“ Can you be unaffected with the glaryr: 
‘Sof infinitely fovereian: grace, appearing towards a judgment. 
" deferving generation, as. to fay, you do well to tret and be 4} 
** gry, becanfe you find your giory leffened by it, and yourer : 
“dit bepinuing to fuffer,”? Toshefame purpofe, M-. Webltsh 
{peaking likewife of the Seceding minifters, Lett. p. ry. What: 
“ theh, if God is now teltifying his.difpleafure, by not crowns: 
fing their own labours.with the wifhed fuccefs? Or may,he ngts? 
feven.in pity to them, remarkably countenance the miniftrp o£ - 
fome vhey defpifed, that they: may henceforth learn pat:fe? 
“t rallly cto call thefe God has fan@ified, common a nd unclean’ * 
And p. 45.“ It may teach the Affociate.Prefbytery not-to.limig 
** the holy Oue of Ifrael in the difpenfation of: his, grace? and’ 
‘tliat Gad hath yet made choice of our Zian,..and delights fa 

6 dwell within the gates of eur Jerufalem,. And fhould ‘make 
‘thet’ moré cautious in feparating from thofe whom the gnegy? 
66 Matter of affemblies condefcends to, countenance fo: rsmyar keg. 
“bly with his prefence.”? This is plain dealing ¢ but pow,is-e§ 


iu undeniable evidence of’ Gaud’s dwelljag ,withja the, gates, Of: 
thé eftublifhed church, and countenancing theiq remarkably with. < 
his preferice 5 and this as the lift fhift, mult be improyen, tothe 5 
bet advantage to bear down the feceMun,; ;-But-as, ene. Lord iA; 
his great mercy, hath by this time made it evident ts the whaf 

kingdom, that thefe prophets bath feen a.Jying divination, fo 
need fay the lefs upon its anly I cannot mifs to obfizve .ppe® 
they have takenthe moft effeQual way to_p rpetuate the lamer 
able effedts of this delufion, ‘For in order, to fecure the peaple!, 
in all time coming from joining the Seceders, or ever, appearipy? 
zealous for Prefbyterian church governments all. pains. age - ae 
ken to perfuade them, that a teftimony for the fame.is nothtitg 


momivation thev are of, and therefore they cuzit not to be tay 2 
ken up with thefe leTer things, but only about the vitals. of: 
religion, wherein the matters of church povgrument hath no:!- 
concern. It is plain that this doctrine opens a wide door fog-* 
boundlefs toleration, aud liberty of confcience s yet that -thig is”. 


the leading principle of the promoters of this work.-bo An? 
: ; RN Teh 


Kfuppofe it cannot be reafonably refufej, that Mr. Wh 
Geld is the chizf hymen i: Rrument and promoter of this work Ff 
. Sate 
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ind indeed by his fafcinating art he has pained confiderably by it. 
wight therefore begin with confidering his catholie fcheme of 


<3 univerfal‘loveand communion of all churches, which is built upon 
-:@this falfe principle, that there is no foundation in feripture or 
: reafon for any particular form ef church government by another. 


But the pernicious tendency of this fcheme, for unbinging all true 
‘religion in the world, and advancing Satan’s kingdom and intereft 
therein, has been detected to much excellent purpofe, from Mr. 
‘Whitfield’s own writings, by the rev. Mr. Gib, that I need only 


refer the reader to the appendix of his Warning, where he will 
“Hf find full fatisfaction upon this fubjea. 
. I procced therefore to fhew, that all the fubordinate promoters 


of this work, embrace and propagate the fame principle with their 
famous leader Mr. Whiteficld. We may eafily judge of the prin- 


‘ciples maintaining by Mr. Gilbert Tennent, and other adherents 
‘oOo Mr. Whitefield of the prefbyterian denomination in New Eng- 


)Sytiod of Philadelphia, where it is faid, page g. ‘* That they ex- 
% 
«i than to give their be{t advice. Which, fay the protefting min- 
“és 
kingdom cf all-authority, ard plainly contradi@s our Confef- 
fion of Faith, chap. 31 § 3.” 5 


‘into Mr. Whitefield’s catholic feheme of blending all religious 


_&..  T have the happinefs of being perfonally and very intimate. 
ly acquainted with Mr. Tennent. I fcarce know aman of a 
‘more catholic fpirit.”” Mr. Whitefield (uews, Rem. page 24. 
‘how far Meffrs. Prince, Webb and Cowper, three Bolton min- 
ifters, are frum bigotry in their preface to Mr. Gregere’s fermon, 
Which conclades thus: ‘* And our earnett wifles, that with a 
. tender and meck forbearanee of each other in different fenti- 
' nents about church order, and government, we may all unite 
‘* jn maintaining and promoting thefe more excellent and momen- 
- tous points of grace and vital piety.”>- That Mr. Edwards is 
‘the fame principle may be feen frem the clofe of his fermou on 
_ the. marks of a work of a true Spirit. Mr. Harris fpeaks with- 
_ ont difguife, Weekly Hift. No. 14. “ Since we cannot come to 
“ underftand fome texts about church government, and about 
_ the time or mode of baptifm, and fome other little externals, 
sie tha are foon to perith,all minifters of every perfuafion, fhould, 
‘ Sflend their pulpits to each other alternately, never touching on 
"6 thofe things they cannot fee alike.” This was exaQly the dialect 
of the formalifts and cther enthufichts of the lat century. 
‘Now as tle work is owned to be the fame abroad and at home 


+ 


land, from the above mentioned Proteftation prefented tothe - 


© prefsly deny that Prefoyterics and Synods have authority, or - 
He "fhould go any farther in judging of appeals or references, &«. - 


ifters, is ploinly to diveft the officers and judicatures of Chrift’s - 


That Mr. Gilbert Tennent in particular is entirely moulded - 


FH fecieties into one, to wake up a fynagogue of Satan out of all, . 
will appear from Whitefield’s chareAer of him, Remarks, &e.-p. . - 


~ 
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‘Outward appearance of fan@ity, and if any fuccefs attend bis 
‘ miniftrations upon the external morale of the people, he is eqnally -4 


impartial, to be mere artifice. 
ples. Weekly Hift. No. 28. ‘ We lave been of late much eme "4: 
* ployed,”and a great noife has been made about the leffer mate: 


. things many of which L muft own, I do not well under {tand,” .” 
_ The leffgr,matters of the law, which Mr. Ogelvie favs he does™ }: 


_ plgin meaning, appears from his cherader of Mr. W hiteficld ¢:¢4: 
_ “ His attachment to no party but Chrift, and true grace alone; 


. {chemes; and ! 0 t 
. that bold exprefiion in plainer language; however it is obvious -! 


tive to the government and order of the houfe of God, are.<4. 


wherein he folidly refutes that dogrine which is now fo currélity % 


-A® 
ae. 


fo we find the promoters thereof in Scotland all. fpeaking in the# 
fame ftrain, and propagating the fame lax and anarchical prine, # 
ciples with their brethren above mentioned. The Rev.’ Ar. : 
Willifon at Dundee, in the pott{cript of his lstter, Weekly Hitt.’ 
No. xg. ¢ Many with us are for preferring minifters according ; 
** to the party they are of.”? That is, there are many found Pref, -# 
byterians in Scotland who prefer a Prefoyterian minifter, to 
thofe of the Epifcopal or other denominations, and among the. 
Prefbyterians in name they prefer thofe who hold ftridly co theig.: 
principles. ‘* But commend me (fays he) to a pious, Chrift-. 
“exalting, and foul winning minifter, whatever be his denoms.: 
“ination.” That is, fuppofe a man were a Jefuit, and has the. 


acceptable to Mr. Willifon with thofe of his own denomination, - 
How the Rev. Mr. Willifon wil] be capable to reconcile this-¥ 
principle, with his cleaving to our covenants, national aud fo= 5% 
Jenin league, which he profeffes to do in that letter, 1 know NOt, .f.- 
lam afraid that fuch a profeffion will be looked upon by the 
The Rev. Mr. Ogelvie at Aberdeen, another promoter of this 
work, is far from diffembling his keenefs for toleration ‘princie: 


* ters,of:the law, and are now mich broken in jugdment about of 


not weld, underitand, are thefe little externals of church governs. 
ment,, which his friend Mr. Howel Harris abovementioned pras¢@ 
feffes to be very indifferent about. That this is Mr. Ogel viers':' ‘ 


‘\ has long appeared to me a peculiar excellency ia him.” No“ i 

party but Chrift} I tremble at the blafphemy of dreffing up the *j 

the Lord of, glory in the monftrous garb of Mr. Whitefield’s ~@i 
therefore I dare not ufe the freedom of putting o 


by that other expreilion, true grace alone, that the truth relae -4. 


with Mr. Ogelvie matters of mere indifference; and therefore ’ 
accerding to him, not: worth the contending for, becaufé fio © 
way effential to falvation. lam glad to find that the abfurdity “J 

of this dangerous do@rine has been expofed, and an open teftis a 
mony given againft it, by the Rev. Mr. John Beffet, winifteripf i 
the gofpel at Aberdeen, in a fermon of his lately printé@ there, sm. 


of ranking any of the truth’s of Chrift among indifferentie 4 
ay a OD 
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sand gives a plain and juft character of Mr. Whitefield, which 
delerves the attention of the pablic, p. 67. ‘* Terrible it 1s to 
“ime, fays he, to brirg in any of the things of Chrift into the 
46 ela(s of indifferencivs, by which it mutt come to this fome- 
times to lay afide Chrift’s commandments, for no better rea- 
, $ fon, than becaufe the thing required, is not effential to falva. 
‘6 tion; or to this fometimes to prefer a human device to a 
© commanement of Chritt; for if both be in the clafs of in- 
& differences, it is at your dilcretion, which of them you choofe 
“or refufe at this or that time. How dangerous this is I mutt 
“ (hew at large s but though I or an angel from heaven, fhould 
6 teach you any other doétrine, (namely the doétrine cf indi ffer- 
4S encies) we corrupt the do@rine of Chrift. IL will anfwe.* for 
ve-this | preach, a3 being Chrilt’s truth, in the day thet you and 
“46 I fhall ftand waked at bis tribunal, and [ will anfwer for it 
; Cas neceffary and feafonable truth, whoever of a minifter of Sa- 
tan, transforming himfelf into a minitter of Chrift, may of 
-f¢ late have-poiloned many of this deluded land with the contra- 
vib ry. How appofitely may I repeat here past of a Jetter from 
the great Mr. Rutherford to the profeffers in Ireland. It is 
Snot poflible, fays he, 10 compound a matter betwixt Chrift 
66 and Antichrift. It was man’s wit and the wit of Prelates, aud 
. their god-father the Pope, to put Chritt and his - prerogatives 
$6 royal and truths, and the fmalleft nail breadth of his jatterc 
: ée.will, in the new callender of indifferencies, and to make a blank 
:.460f uninked paper in Claift’s Feftament, that men fill up, and 
. $6 fo (hufle the truth, and matters they called indifferent through 
.s6cother, and fpin both together, that Antichriit’s wares may {cll 
~ the better.”° From which the Rev. Mr. Biffet fubluinxs, 
_'s¢ What would this great Scer have faid to thofe of our day, 
; (who liften to every ‘trolling impofter and cheat (meaningMr. 
_ Whitfield) who would card Carift’s trath, and their own ere 
;‘e-rors throogh other, that Antichrift’s wares may fell the bdet- 
eh ter.’ T hope the reader will be well pleafed with this quo- 
j dation, that he will not grudge, the lengtlrof it... 

I believe none will fifped, that the Rev. Meffrs. Rote and 
~Weblter, who are fiich zealous promoters of this work, will be 
behind any of the former in declaring for the anarchical {cheme, 
_or a boundlefs liberty cf confctence with refpeé to the princi- 
_ ples of church government. Any who have read Mr. Webfter’s 

Jetter may obferve how contemptuoufly he fpeaks of the govern. 
ment aod difcipliue of the houfe of the houle of God, page 20. 
6 A perfon under alarming apprehenficns of divine wrath, caue 
ke not with much fedateurfs of mind perufe the endlefs volumes 
: that Hs Wrote on vifible external forms. What would 
{you think of his conv.étions for. fin, who made church gov. 
“ernment bis 4/4 Np ee he not be as reafonabls 
Sf 2 _ 


‘@ thus broken covenant.”” Now, if by covenant he means the — 


Of thefe covenants. This will appear if it is fo confidered, .'3? ne 
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“and profitably employed in reading Mr. Guthrie’s:Tryal, Sef 
“Cas ftudying public ads and teftinfonies.”? Now granting that? ‘ 
the do@rine concerning the government of the church, doth’ 
‘not fall under the inquiry of a perfon under convidtion, at ther Hy 
fir inftance; yet Lam perfedly fure, that the Spirit of Gods x 
in his convincing work, doth not beget in: any foul, an aver-% 
fion te public ads and teltimonies for the declarative glory of; § 
God, as evidently takes place in Mr. Webtter himfelfy anid, 
thofe he is pleading for; what can he mean by the eadlefs vote; 
umes that have been writ on vifible external forms; but that rj 
Prefbyterian church government has been mightily controverted ¢ 4 
znd oppofed, therefore it is worth no man’s while to take up* 
his head-about it! And accordingly be pives two infulting chale> 
lenges from Mr. Rebe’s preface, with equal warmth to the Se; ’ 
eeding minifters,. 1. ‘¢ Dare any of youtcll the moft zealous for. 
“* your teftimony, and agaioft their own minifters, that. thefey 
“¢ things are marks, and evidences of faving prace.”? Not toitte=.) 
‘fit upon the invedtive of calling it our teftimony; 1 dare tell: § 
‘every- one, that-a ‘Zealous concern fora public teRimony to: FF 
the kingly office of Chrift, and the privileges of his kingdocity .73 
is among the diftinguifhing evidences of faving grace, which.’ 
we find all the faints in {cripture had, every one of them being ~ 
zealous for the teftimony of their day. 2. 6+ Dare any of you tell. 
“them that the judging your teftimony irregular, and their’: | 
“ clofe conjun@ion with their own minifters are certsin evidens.,-' 
“ces that they are Chriftlefs and gracelefs who do fo? I'p ” 4 
which I anfwer, that if fome perfons had no better evidence of = 
their being in a ftate of grace, then their judging the teftimé«: - 
ny, we were honoured to give to be irregular, and their clofe?, 
conjundion with their own minifters whoare carrying ona conrfe 2 
of defeétions; it would be no great breach of charity to fay;', 
that they are Ch:ittlefs and gracelefe who do fo. ge po vee 
As for the Rev. Mr, Robe; he infifts upon making the chats ++ 
pes. good, of his being of the above principless and- I find’b +4 
difficulty in doing it: for, sft. He plainly infinuates, that "thet ’ 
decay of praftical godlincfs, formality in religion, and open ime 
morality, are the only breaches of covenant, Pref. page 4. Hisz; 
words after mentioning the above evils, are, ** All this was ob-; 
** verfed by fome, and looked upon as the caufe of God's cone. 
‘Ctroverfy with us, and what they feared would provoke hit - 
Ff to fend fome defolatine judgment to avenge the quarrel of bigs: 


covenant of duties, which this land once and again entered inte, 
both in our national and folemn league and covenant, it is plain, Fs 
that he looks upon all defe@ions from Prefbyterial principles? in 
doftrine, worfhip, difcipline and government, to be no breachté <o 


- 
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bout public defection, which, fays he, ‘¢ either are, pot their fins, or 
among the leaft of them.’? But we find that, for the public fins of ma- 
iftrates and miniffers acting in their feveral capacities, wiath has been 
red out upon the whole land, Mieaiiiiat, 12. * The heads thereof 
(judge for reward, and the priefts thereof teach for hire, and the prophets 
‘thereof divine for money, yet will they lean upon the Lord, and fay, Is 
not the Lord amongus? Noevil can come upon us. Therefore thall 
Zion for your fake be plowed asa ficld, and Jerufalem thall become 
‘heaps.’ And when people do not lament thefe public fins, they are 
‘chargeable upon them. ‘¢ All thefe things fall come upon this genera- 
“tion faith the Lord,’ Mat. xviii. 36. 
3¢, He makes mifmanagenent in government and difcipline to be n 
aufes, or at leaft very inconfiderable ones, of the Lord’s controverfy 
with us; for he fiads great fault with thefe, whe complained of pwblie 
efeStions and backflidings as the moft crying fins, and alledges, ‘* Here~ 
by they were led to overlook what was the greatett evil, and caufe of 
‘ God’s controverfy with us, namely, the corruptions ef the lives of the 
‘ members of this church.” But I could with Mr. Robe wonld remeni- 
r, that the corruptions of the lives of church members flows chiefly, 
ext to the depravation of their natures, from the corruptions of the 
iniftry, Jer. xxiii. 14, 15. ‘I have feen alfo in the prophets of Jerufa- 
Jem an horrible thing, they walk in lies, they flrengthen alfo the hands 
" of evildoers. Therefore, thus faith the Lord of hofts, concerning tha 
© prophets, Behold, I will feed them with wormwood, and make then 
“ drink the water of gall: for froin the prophets of Jerufalem is pro- 
'« fanenefs gone forth into all the land.” Verfe 22.“ Buf iftthey had 
 ftood in my counfel, and had canfed my people to hear my werds, then 
‘ they fhould have turned them from thcir evil way, and: from the evil 
“6 of their doings.”” , 4 si eae Sa 
. 4th, Mr. Robe.is pleafed to call the defetions of minifters and church 
judicatories, ‘* difputable things, far from the vitals of religion,’ ‘Prof. 
page 5. The fpeaking fo diminutively of our public defeions aod mat. 
ters relative.to the government ef the howfe of Chrift, neceflarily lands 
n fcepticifin, which is the native fruit of enthufiafin, Befides he foes 


hearers, namely, that none who are taken up about the vitals of reli- 
giou, will much concern themlelyes about the public caufe of God; the 
yery reverfe of which is true. 

Thus I have fhewn that Mr. Robe is not a whit behind any of the above 
promoters of this work, in favouring and ecountenancing a boandlefslib- 
erty of confcience, efpecially with reipe to church government; and 
therefore fince the charge is made good egaintt him, I hope he will not 
benceforth reckon the Affociate Prefbytery flanderers, as lie threatened 
to do, if they failed in their probation of this point. I find the attefters 
pf the narrative of the extraordinary work at Cambuflang, fpeaking much 
jn the fame ftrain, commending the people there as free of bigotry and 
party zeal, and as having an ‘‘averfien to things that tend to ftrife, rather 
“than to edification.”? That is, an averfion to all_teflimonies for our 
Prefbyterian church government and contlitution. I cannot here omit 
aftrange character that ene of them gives the people at Cambuflang + 
Short Narrative, page 7. ** All of them, fays he, expreffed the warnict 
" defires after an intereft in Chrift, to obtain which they faid they would 
cheerfully lay down their lives.” Now unlefs he make them ail of the 
porgatorial or middle ftate fcheme, I fieely own I know not What he 
means by the expreflion, 


(2d, That be makes it one of Satan’s devices for people to be exereiled . 
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poo a palpable miftake which I am afraid many inculcate upon their 
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I tome now in the Jatt place to confider Mr. Robe’s addré fats thacde 
fociate Prefbytery, ‘Leis plain that fuch poulio’addréffes Arendt dehgmedl 
for the conviction or edification of the piarty to whom'they are tiadig, Goa 
~ to expofe them as faras poflitle tothe ridicule of the worlds: and heed 
fore I cabnot allow {elf to addre{s the reverend Me. Robein rhe dab 
ten manoer,.e(pectally then tis addrefs is written with fotmuch of fpiri +g 
‘  bitterneA, ty in Wettd rather tend'to frtitate ‘than reclaim): bbe 
‘endeavour to finitatd it: There is f little of:folid reafin; abd df thie pale 
fugfive, and fo much of 'the inve@tive in ity that'b had:not thodgheit: ar, 
“my while-to have plvet any return, Were it not that’ I percéive the cK fj 
_ “is grofsly impofed upon, by feveral falfe InGiauations thie Adre <q 
_.~ therein. ee Fl em a Meo 2 an Reyes. 
“Oh ‘He represents us to the world as men of bitterand mallgnai¢ {pk Sf 
and himafelf and his brethren as men of the greateft patience and moddss 
“ation. Preface, page 15. “Whatever bitter names you and your party ! 
= 6b. give ut, whatever bitter reproaehee you Jay upon us, we take ally 5 
art i®tiently > Wetwould Jay our bodies on the ground, and as the Qrpet Q 
2 ahi you ta £0 over, if it.coeld in the Jeaft centributeé to remove your preva 
ee “be yadices.””’ The'givia of bitter names, or eufting ‘groundlefs reprodepiy 
Nes on atry, we abfolutely-refufe.- 1f our’ teftifying againft-thecd ae 
8 spraQhs of ininifters and judicatories, and lamenting the faine bergen a 
.  “@ giviag of bitrer names, we cannot‘help it! But how far theylhatex 
Zall patientlyy when theyhave proceeded again! us the length of Hepa 
taud ejection, két the world ‘judge.. Have they Jaid their bodies. 
- ~ -gronnd for us to'go over, when they have not ‘obly thru: us Froxty 
- charges, but have'painted us' out téthe world as the folé diffu res 
thaman fociety, who fearce deferve the eommaga privileges of ists ; 
Retiaste: ae lia wal Oink Hubietes gS ies ong wt & a 
L. Pho thing I firid that aogers Mri Robe and his‘party, ‘is the late aft 02 
. fhe Affociate Prefbytery anenta publig fat. This, fays he, * £% te aft a 
aps theaveh-darlke’ papér thar hach'been publi thed bycang ited Lm dh te Bias 
- Abtdin’ thefé hundred years puft.’” ‘Strange !. fs It midrd' heevda Mabe 
' -than the papers-poblithed by Deifts, Arians, Qoakers; and other tate 


od 
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‘blafphemers,> that have been io Briraid-within Je(s than! Br bindreg seg 
: ‘bygone 2: :The reafon ‘of. the chart 18, :** Therein‘you déchark t wb . 
_.34- of God to bea delufion, and the work of the grand Deceiver ws af 
“had done To; -it had been an iniquity to be-punified by we judge s- butet 
“Swendver looked upon this to be the work-of Guts fo Phave slreidy Hey 
~~ ~ proved the evidences they alledge for its being fo; "dnd théreford 4t Rae. 
ae -' Yemairto be adelufion Rill, “till berter evidences are uddiced/ 106 #1 
>, 9-vMr. Robe atledges that we are notduly informed anedt the sathre Sea 
' »: Wwiscumftances of this work; becavfe‘none of a8 bave been-at Camboilad $3 
“+ Kallythy &e,.. Had there appeared'the leaf probability to! vd, oF w Sep 
“< Sgfous:qnd remarkable work of God begun in thefe places, we fhonfd Tit 
“ dsen the cheerful witnefles, and rejoiced to have been plentiful Harts. as 
c~ .,fit amony the firft. But when we plaialy faw, that the intrumente Spd a: 
58% ‘promoters thereof were fo far from eflaying any thing like r¢éforshgcioat ee, 
~ “that their nitmoft endeavours were employed-to fopite and baoifh nny Tee . 
_ = ‘Apainiag inelinations of the people that-way: when we were 'eontinged a 
Sm that, though the extraordinary appearances that attended this ete re 
* as bodily agonies and exftatic impulles, wete conturmable'ta MP. Whtegy 
°. /Hheld’s experiences’ yet contrary to'the expérienccs of all tbe: Yatht¥igaay 
igorded in {cripture, and no way agreeable to the method ‘of thée-Sf \alet £ 
+ 4; poperation’és véevéaled there: When we had unqueftionable ptodfy ¢ thee 
i 5 Frejudi¢eand enmity, with which the fubjedts-of this work anB the: ge 


= 
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‘ pouled the fame, to’aa higher degree than ever'was dectown in’ Scotland 
ned ‘our’ perfecuting: times: When-we obferved the great noife aad out- 
aru thew that was wiade of this work, the publio proclamation of it 
ardugh all quarters of the world, and the vatt oftemtation’ and great fwel- 
; if’ Words whetewith this was publithed, fo unlike the modefty and hu- 
Britility of true chriftians : When it was obvious that the promoters of this 
wework in Scotland, were not only embracing and propagating anarchictal 
aun toleration prinicples, but practically owniog them, by joining in full 
tommunion with Mr, Whitefield, a profeffed prieft of ‘the church of Eng- 
ahd; and, after all, lulling poor people faft afleep under the rokens of the 
mLord’s anger, with the fatal allurement of a great werk of God began i 
a sinong them, as‘an undeniable proof of the Lord’s prefence with their ! 
@atiiniflers, notwithftanding of a] that the Seceders have faid againft thein: 

in a word, ‘when it was perfectly evident that the whole work was man- 
Mazed-and barricd on; for bearing dotvn any teflimory for Scotland’s cov- 
enanted reformation § when all this was abundantly clear to the Secediug 
minifters, would Mr. Robe have them to come and fee, efpecially when 
joining in minifterial communion, was a neceflary preliminary to any fat- 
isfadtion that might be expected? Orin cate they bad been in any doubr, 
to what purpose to come and feek information from thefe-minifters, who 
had befure hand piven it out in the ftrongeft terms, to be an extraordi« 
m@anary work of the Spirit of God, a prelude ro the glorious things promifed. 
mto the church in the lat times? It is plain in this cafe, the Secedivg min-. 
‘ifters behoved to pive implicit faith tothe whole, or be accounted Ulaf- 
‘phemiers, as Mr. Robe calls then, Preface, page 16 ard is fo modeft as 
mato fay that they'are come too near td the unpardonable fiy.* However, 

thice we were not in the leaft doubt about the_pature and tendency af, 
rthis wotk, I-would afk Mr. Robe, if it would not have been as much our 
pauity, te go to a Qouaker meeting to be informed whethor they are agita- 
ied with’tbe trie Spirit, or bya Satanical tinpulie, fiuce jeis notour that. 
; bieir pretences td a divine influence run as high.as others? ood 

Mr. Robe is pleafed ta adorn his addrefs with a very‘idle- tory: which 
plainly dVicovers with what manner of fpirit he writes. . Poeface, pi. 6. 
P'6sOne of:your party who had confulted one 6f your number, faid, that 
Ett if he thonght the Spirit of God. would come by the minifters of this 
ae thareh; he would not own it.” © This is a very calumonious infipuation, 
bay: -if one of our ‘Members had piven it as his opinion; that if he thought 
that the Spirit of God would come by the minifters of. this chur¢gh, he 
pwoild not own ft. I can freely fay for every one of pur number, that 
Fwe wobld-gladly rejoice to fee the Spirit of God poured out upon the min- 
ifters of this church, reforming dnd reclaiming them, in which gale we 
wiald bé bf one heart and one Way. I would'not- bave givenithe sender > 
atiy trouble about this flory, if it were not to let the world fee open what 
'fourdatibi they build the aiperfions théy caft fo liberally upon the Sece- 
‘ders. The plain niatter of fa@ was this: One George Findlay, a Scceder. 
Mo the parith of Kelfytb, hasing one of his friends feized with this wark, 
yucdidinted the rey. Mr. Erfkine at Sterling therewith; but no fuch thing 
} pafled’ betwixt them as is above reprefented, nor any thing fuid by Mr. 
PErfkivie that could Jay the leaft foundation for fuch an unguarded {peech. | 
But the faid George Findlay, tappening to have an interview. with one 
Alexander Allen, who was once among’ the Seceders of that parith, pec 
Rretutning toyMr. Robe, is now accounted by him, to be.the.oply man in 
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ars thereof; were filled again cur covenamted reformation, and all that 
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tiny cohlideration as to ferivus religion that was'among.theni; this m 
Chait to Findlay,*+ Yqu’ think this work a plain delvfion, for if you though 
it was the Spirit of the Lord, you would go and countenayce it.” 
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Upon which George Findlay replied, Although that I was perfuaded 
. from the word of God, that it were the faving work of the Spirit of God, 

I do not fee my warrant from the word, to bury a teftimony for truth, 
“Cand return to the eftablifhment as yet; forif it be the work of God’s 
*€ Spirit, Iam ia no doubt but the Affociate Prefbytery and the Ettablith- 
“ment will meet, for it is the Lo-d’s work the Aflociate Prefbytery is 
* contending for, and will be made to own? Now will this bear fuch 
a glofs as Mc. Robe puts on it? Or will it follow, beeaufe Findlay was 
Once in company with the reverend Mr. Erfkine, that he advifed him to 
fay as Mr. Robe relates? And if Allan has told Mr.sRobe the ftorv as he 
prinse it, LT muft fay it izowgrear evidence that he is of fuch coufideration 
for ferious religion, as Mr Rubs reprefeuts. 

But I find it is fafhionabl2 with the party to receive and hand about re- 
ports of the Seceders, however fulfe and ridiculous : ove inQance of maay 
shall fuffice : There are hundreds of Mr. Robe’s party, who I doubt not 
have confulted wi b more than one of his number, who faid that one of Me. 
Filher’s elders cane to him with his dsuczhter under fome fpivitual difure 
dr, and he having conversed with her pave it as his opiiiiontoher father, . 
that it was a work of Gud upon her foul; but being told .hat it was at 
Cambuilang the was touched, he faid, it that was che cafe, it mutt cers 
tainly be a delufion: This ftory is no doubt defizned, to reprefent Mr. 
Fither in the blackeft colours, and accordingly they have princed it in one 
of their anonymous paimpile s, as what theyhave certuin iaformation of, 
and continue to hand it about with the preatett confidence. But I uereby 
“ature the world tha’ it is entirely fulie, aud that there was never any 
fv undation for it 

Mr Rabe, in finding faalt with the act of Predovtesy for mentioning 
vifions, voices, and revelations am-ong the ufual fyimptoms of a dclufive 
fpirit, fays, pape 16 6! None of our people, who are come to reliet by 
* faith in Chrilt, pretend to them.” bere is tos much of deccir heres 
for the queftion is net whether they who come to reli: f by faith in Corilt 
petend to them; but wherher they who are the Cubjects of this work who 
have undergoue bodily pains and convulfions do not likewi'e pretend to 
vifions, voiccs, and revelations? It is moft ceitain that many of them do, 
as can be proved by unnumerable witneffes, who have heard them own fo 
inuchs and Mr. Edwaids is fo tag-nuonsas to acknowledye that they ap- 
pertain to the extraordinary work, and vindicate them as Aowing from 
the Spirit of God, thoug!, indive@tly, DIM. Marks, page 27, 24. Mr. Robs 
adds, ‘* Can you lay that found divines niaintain that bodily diftrefles are 
** inconfiftent with a faving work of the Spirit of God? if you had faid 
** thus, and proven ir, you woul. have faid fumething; but this is what 
** you could not, what yon durft not.’’ 

I could with the rev. Mr. Robe would for the future learn to {peak 
fomewhat more difcree ly. [ have alvealy fiewn from Mr. Edwards 
that the rife of thefe bodily agitations and agonies, is not only antifcrip- 

tural, bat diabolical, and therefore every found divive mult maintain in 
thefe civcunftances, that they are inconfifent with a faving work of the 
Spirit of Godat the time; thouwsh Edo not refute, that fome uch perfous 
may afterwards be the fubjects of the Spiri ’* gracious operacions. 

There are a wreat many ather hard fpeeches, and bitrer inveAives 
againftt the AMocin'e Prefbytery in Mr. Robe’s addrefs, which L entirely 
pals, and forgive. And as I have already confidered all that he fays 
acaintt the act of Prefbvtery, in vindication of his extraordinary work, fo 
I thall have done with him, after I have taken notice of whathe (avs anent 

‘Mr. Whireficld, and vindicare the aét of Prefbytery in what is therein fo 
jufily alledged agaioN that perfon. 
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_ Mr. Robe favs, Preface, page 29. 6 Tdo not meddle at this time with 
“ that part of your paper concerning the rev. Mr. George Whitefield, 
bk whom Slove inthe trash. Only Lam of opinion, that he fhould do 
“ juftice fo far to himfelf, and the minifters of the church of Scotland,at 
“to fet what pall’ d betwixt you and him ina juft light?’ Whatever 
hice Mr. Whiteficld thinks he bas cone to himfelf, and the miniflers of 
the cuurch of Scotland, y cl will make it appear, that he has i:npof-d 
intolerably upon the wo ds vu che letter he bas publificd, Weekly Hiflers, 
No. 37. in anfwer to thar part of the act of Piefbytery re!stive to him 5 
& As towhat they fay about the fupremacy, fays be, my fenttwents as 
K to the power and anthority of the civil mapiftrates, as to facred things, 
( ayree with what is faid in the Weilminder Conteflion of Faith, chap. 
& 23 and34. And Town the Lard Jefus to be the blefed Head, and 
& King of his church. ‘fhe Solzmn Leapre ard Covenant I never abjur- 
“ ed, neither was it ever propoicd ta me to be al:jored.”? ‘That every 
body may fee with theim own evos what Mr. Whiteficld’s conduct kas been, 
which be here fo Jefuitically diffembles, U fhell tranferibe what filows 
from the form aad manner of msking, ordering, and confecrating bifhaps 
and priefis, and Jeacons ef the church of England: © Before the pofpel, 
the bifon, fitting to his chair, Mall caufe the oath of the king’s fupre- 
& macy be niaiflersd unto Cvery one of the deacons that are to be order- 
“ ed, or ordained, the tenor whereof follows : *¢l——do utrerly teflity 
“ and declare in my confcience, that the king’s bi hness isthe only fu- 
qe preme governor of this realm, and of all other bis higinef,’ dominion*, 
“and countries, a3 well in all Spiritual or ecclefiattical things or caufes, 
 astemporal. And do promife that te my power I fhall afiiftfand defend 
6 all juriflictions, privileges, preeminencies, ard autho:ities granted, 
66 or belonging to the king’s highvefs, or annexed to the imperial crewa 
66 of this realm: So help me God, and the contents of this’ book 77 —— 
iThe (aid oath is repeated again when trzy are ordained priefts 3 and the 
following qucition, among others, put to them: ** Will yon reverendly 
© Gbey your ordinary, and atherchicf minifters unto whom fs committed 
“Ges the charge and government over you? Anfwer, EL will do fo, the Lord 
“& being my helper.” 
Now, when Mr. Whitfield was Gvorn once and again, that the King is 
fopreme governor in sil fisitual or ecclefiaflical things or caufes, and 
that this is one of the privileges, and preeminengies of the crown, and 
‘never has profefled the leaft forrow for fo doing, with what Pree can be 
‘fay, that he agrees with the above pailage of the Confsfen eof Faith 
wherein itisexpreslyaffertet, ** The civil mayiftrate may not sTme 
‘to himlelf the power of the keys of the kingdom ofheaven And con- 
fequently it is impoffible he can own the Lord Jefus to be the Hoad of 
his church, in a confittency with the above cath without manif ft equive- 
cation, Asfor bis faying that itwas oever propafed to kiin te abjure the 
{folema League and Covenant, tus ts alto a mere blinds; fecbad it beeu 
formally propotid to him, he witloot mfate that he had Feeedom te o ir, 
But be conld aot butknow, that by the oct ef unttormity, tle Solemn 
League and Cayenant was apgeinted to be abjured by all eccle Gatien! 
perfons in Rogland for the fpace of (eenty yeas from $662 to 168), and 
beld to he abjared tothisdav; tate ftaony wo eccef the Gud 2d for unis 
formity isordinarily prefixed to he fev eralcditions of the corscnon prayer. 
B fides Mr. Whitefield bas effectually abjured the Sclemon Leapne ‘and 
Covenant, by fwearisg the above oarh of fupremacy, and engaging at his 
ordination to be fulyjeA to the hivraccsy of the conrch of Englave, ia di- 
ret opvofirion to the exprefs fermi of the Svlenin League. 
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Mr. Whitefield alledges, that if his miffives to the members of the Af_o- 
ciate Prefbytery were printed, the world would fee, they had no reafon to 
expect that he would act in any other manner than he has done. 1 shall 


be fatisfied how foon thefe miflives on both fides be printed: From them 
it will appear, that the Affociate Prefbytery, were fo far from inviting Mr. 


Whitefie!d to Scotland, that when he notified his defign of coming to 
this kingdom, they plainly fignified to him, that unlefs he embraced the 
reformation principles of this church, it would not be for the edification 
of the body of Chrift, and aecordingly wrote him at large an account of 


our Prefbyterian principles. He, upon the other hand, fignified, that he — 


was willing to fit at the feet of the Affociate Prefbytery, and learn the 


way of Chrift more fully, and that he was perhaps more of our mind than ~ 


weknew; anda great many other {moeth and decoying !peeches to that 
purpofe, which made fome of the brethren at that time imagine, that he 


would at leaft lie open to light anent embracing prefbyterian principles. © 


But they found it quite otherwife -vhen he came}; for in the conference 
which fome members of the Prefbytery had with him at Dunfermline, Au- 
gift sth, 1745, he would not fo much as hearken to reafoning vpon the 
head of prefbyterian church government. 

Mr. Whitefield is not fo ingenuous as to give an account of this con- 
ference; he only fums it up in the fame calumnious infinuation with Mr. 
Robs, tbat the Affociate Prefbytery would have been glad of his help, and 
to have received him into communion with them asa minifter of Chrift, 


without any other terms, but his promifing to preach only at their invita- 


tion, or the invitation of the people. Now, by the copy of the conferencé 
written by the brethren there prefent, ju(t now before me, it appears, tbat 
they were fo far from being glad of bis help, upon no other terms than hit 
preaching at their invitation, that the firft fubject of converfation propof- 
ed by them, was anent the government of the church, that they might 
know whether he was lying open to light upon that point or not, before 
they could entertain thoughts of hearing or employing him. He wanted 
to fhift this converfation entirely, and to talk about toleration principled. 
When the brethren urged, oy feveral arguments, a converfation upon the 
former fubject in the firft place, then he told them plainly, that he had no 
difficulty abourit, that he was of the communion of the church of Eng- 
land, and was refolved to continue fo till they thruft him out. Where- 
“upon the queilion was ftated, Whether in thele circumftances, when Mr. 
Whitefield declared himfelf of the communion of the charch of England, 
and his refolution to continue init, and refuGng to lie open to light oa 
that head, the brethren could bold minifterial conmmunion with him? After 
one of the members had at great length, upon this flate of the queftion, 
fhewn the oppofition both of Epifcopacy and Independency to the word 
of God, and the folernn oath of the three nations, and Mr. Whitefield after 
all utterly averfe to receive light upon that fubject, the brethren thereupen 
refolved, tha> they would not hear him preach, :or employ him. This is 
only a fhort account of a plain matter of fact: The ccnverfation at large, 
needful, thall be expofed to public view, 
Qusdam defant, 
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REV. THOMAS ALLISON, 
minister of the Gospel at Mount 
Hope, Washington Co. Penn. 
Rev. John Anderson, Minister of 
the gospel, at Harman Creek, 
near Pittsburg 
ames Abercrombie, Wa.Co. Pen. 
lohn Anderson, do 
dlames Anderson, do 
4archibald Adams, Westmoreland 
County, Penn. 
Ebenezer Archer, Brook Co. Vir. 
Samuel Archer, scn. do 
lohn Austin, Philad. 
ames Anderson, York Co. Penn. 
Robert Anderson, do 
Elizabeth Alison, do 
Major Wm. Alexander, Carlisle 
William Alexander, Great Cove, 
Bedford Co. 
omas Atcheson, Wash. Penn. 
Robert Anderson, New York 
David Archibald, Rockbridge Co. 
Virginia 
lames Arther, Nottingham, Wash- 
4 ington County, Penn. 
‘Mohn Alexander, Alleghany Co. 
James Alexander, do 
Janies Anderson, Ohio Co. Vir. 
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Rev. William Blackstock, York 
district, South Carolina 
Rev. Joseph Brady, Carlisle 
William Brydon, Philadelphia 
John Brandon, Esq. High Sheriff, 
Lygonier Valley, Westmoreland 
County, Pern. 
Robert Bane, Rockbridge Co. Vir. 
William Bane, do 
Samuel Bane, co 
qGeorge Brandling, do 
Henry Bell, Ohio County, Vir. 
Robert Bell, cdo 
James Bell, do 
Benjamin IAy Bit 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES. 


George Anderson, Chartiers, 
Washington County, Penn. 

James Arther, Peters Creek, do 

Matthew R. Atkinson, Racoon, de 

Abraham Anderson, Miller’s Kun, 
Washington County, Penn. 

John Allen, do 

Thomas Adams, Charticrs, de 

Joshua Anderson, do 

John Aitken, Pittsburgh 

Alexander Allan, Cabarras Coun- 
tv, North Carolia 

Alexander Allan, ds 

Anthony Addy, New York 

James Anderson, Shippensb. Penn. 

John Atchison, Robs Run, Wash. 
County, Penn. 

John Andrews, Miller’s Run, do 

Robert Acklson, Buffaloe, do 

John Akon, do 

Alexander Little, Cross Creek 

James Allison, Assistant Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas, 
Washington County, Penn. 

Andrew Allan, York district, S.C. 

Join Aikman, New York 

John Archer, do 

George Alen, near Pittsburgh 

David Alexander, do 

Robert Agnew, do 


Join Beats, York County, Peon. 

Andrew Brewes, do 

John Barland, Carlisle 

\Vm. Berry, Miller’s Run, SV. Co. 

John Boden, do 

Robert Blake, New York 

David Bower, Peter’s Creek, 
Washington County, Penn. 

Charles Baitt, Buffiloe, do 

George Realy, do 

John Brown, Alleghany Counts 

Charles Bonner, do 

Matthew Bowland, Chirtiers. 
Washington County, Penn. 

vames Buchanan, do 


THE ABSURDITY AND PERFIDY 
OF ALL AUTHORITATIVE 
TOLERATION OF GROSS HERESY, 
BLASPHEMY, IDOLATRY, 
POPERY, IN BRITAIN 


In two letters to a friend in which the doctrine of 
the Westminster Confession of Faith relative to 
Toleration of a False Religion, and the power of 
the civil magistrate about sacred matters; and the 
nature, origin, ends and obligation of the National 
Covenant and Solemn League are candidly 
represented and defended. 


John Brown of Haddington 


(1797, 1803 edition, 213 pages) 


Here Brown deals with three major Reformation attainments (anti-tolerationism, establishmentarian- 
ism and the obligations of lawful covenants as they biblically bind posterity) that Satan has always 
been especially concerned to overthrow — in every major demonic move to open the floodgates of 
lawlessness, anarchy and misrule. Fletcher, in the preface to the 1797 edition, relates this truth as it 
comes to bear on various religious professors, stating, “Papists were enemies to our covenants be- 
cause they were a standard lifted up against their system of abominable idolatries. Episcopalians 
were enemies to them, because they were a standard lifted up against their anti-scriptural church- 
officers and inventions of men in the worship of God. Some Presbyterians are enemies to them in 
our day through ignorance of their nature and ends; and others through fear of being too strictly 
bound to their duty” (Cited in Johnston, Treasury of the Scottish Covenant, p. 486). 


It is also interesting to note the long list of backsliders and heretics that often oppose one or more of 
these points. “The ancient Donatists, a sect of Arian separatists, who appeared about the beginning 
of the 4th Century, seem to have been among the first who held out these opinions to the Christian 
world. Feeling the weight of the arm of power for their schismatical practices, by way of reprisal, they 
stript the magistrate of all power in religion;—maintaining that he had no more power about religious 
matters than any private person, and refusing him the right of suppressing the propagators of doc- 
trines different from those professed by the Church, or the observers of a different form of worship. 
From them the German Anabaptists adopted the same views. Then the Socinians (i.e. an early form 
of Scripture-denying liberals—RB) and remonstrant Arminians, whenever the magistrate ceased to 
patronize their cause. The English Independents during the time of the Long Parliament were the 
zealous supporters of the same opinions. In their rage for liberty of conscience, they formed the 
strongest opposition in the Westminster Assembly which the Presbyterians had to encounter. 
Through their influence that venerable body was much embarrassed (hindered—RB) in their pro- 
ceeding; and by their means (in collusion with that “Judas of the Covenant,’ Cromwell—RB), cer- 
tain passages of the Confession of Faith never obtained the ratification of the English Parliament. The 
English Dissenters of the present age are generally in the same views, especially the Socinians, the 
Arians, and the Quakers, who have most to dread from the Laws of the Land against their blas- 
phemies. And who knows not that the high reputation of Mr. Locke as a Philosopher... has given 


these opinions such an air of respectability, that many youth in the Universities have been thereby 
inclined to embrace them?” (Preface, pp. vi-vii). 


In our day the tree of toleration (and the anti-Scriptural principles which logically grow out of it) has 
spread its branches in ways that could have never been envisioned by those that took the first steps 
away from biblical and covenanted uniformity. What Brown is fighting against here 1s an error so 
foundational that when left unchecked it permeates all of society, cutting out the foundational roots 
that are necessary for all national Reformations. And “if the foundations be destroyed, what can the 
righteous do?” (Ps. 11:3). Furthermore, as the preface notes “liberty of conscience and of opinion” 
are “the great idols of the day.” Here Brown takes out his covenantal hammer and smashes these 
idols with an inconoclastic zeal worthy of our earlier Reformed forefathers. This book is especially 
useful in answering the persistent fear and questions that always arise when these old Reformed views 
are discussed: that is, the questions dealing with religious persecution. Brown spends much time in 
clearing the Westminster Divines of such false charges, while also setting these controversial 
Reformed teachings on a thoroughly biblical foundation. 


Interestingly, in the section defending the continuing obligation of the National and Solemn League 
and Covenant, we also note that the Westminster Assembly considered the Solemn League and 
Covenant an “everlasting covenant.” Brown cites the following as proof, “That the body of the 
English nation also swore the Solemn League and Covenant, is manifest. The Westminster Assembly 
and English Parliament, affirm, ‘The honourable house of Parliament, the Assembly of Divines, the 
renowned city of London, and multitudes of other persons of all ranks and quality in this nation, and 
the whole body of Scotland, have all sworn it, rejoicing at the oath so graciously seconded from 
heaven. God will, doubtless, stand by all those, who with singleness of heart shall now enter into an 
everlasting covenant with the Lord’” (p. 161, emphasis added). The footnote tells us that the words 
Brown was quoting were taken from “Exhortation to take the Covenant, February, 1644.” 


Brown also includes a helpful section on a point some modern day malignants are once again at- 
tempting to use to overthrow the biblical attainments of the covenanted Reformation. This section 
shows that the “(t)he intrinsic obligation of promises, oaths, vows, and covenants which constitutes 
their very essence or essential form, is totally and manifestly distinct from the obligation of the law of 
God in many respects” (p. 120, emphasis added). 


Finally, we cite a portion of Brown’s dying testimony to his children given in the introduction (p. 
x1x). Such testimonies, from notable Christian leaders, often contain singularly pertinent charges to 
their hearers. (For another notable example of this see James Renwick’s dying testimony, as he was 
about to be martyred for his adherence to the Solemn League and Covenant, when he recounts 
what was later to become most of the terms of communion in Covenanted Presbyterian churches. This 
testimony can be found in Thompson’s A Cloud of Witnesses for the Royal Prerogatives of Jesus 
Christ Being the Last Speeches and Testimonies of those Who Have Suffered for the Truth in Scotland 
Since... 1680). Here are Brown’s dying words to his children: ‘Adhere constantly, cordially and 
honestly to the Covenanted Principles of the Church of Scotland, and to that Testimony which hath 
been lifted up for them. I fear a generation is rising up which will endeavour silently,’ (O how 
prophetic!) ‘to let slip these matters, as if they were ashamed to hold them fast, or even to speak of 
them (as with many “reformed” publishers and preachers today, who dare not touch the topics 
Brown deals with in this bobokK—RB). May the Lord forbid that any of you should ever enter into 
this confederacy against Jesus Christ and his cause! This from a dying father and minister, and a 
witness for Christ’ (Signed) ‘John Brown.’” 


If you have the courage to compare the original Reformed faith with that which is often promoted 
under its name today (and in many ways the old Reformed faith bears little resemblance to the “new 
light” Reformers and innovators of our day), then this is an ideal book to obtain and study. 
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Calvin, Close Communion and 
the Coming Reformation 


A , ‘ 
(A Book ogbegt of Alexander and Rufus; ora Series of Dialogues on Church Communion, in Two Parts. Part 1: Vindication of Scriptural Church Communion 
n Opposition to Latitudinarian Scbemes. Part 2: Defence of the Communion Maintained in the Secession Cburcb by John Anderson [1862}) 


by Reg Barrow © 1996 


“Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them which cause divisions and offences contrary to 
the doctrine which ye have learned; and avoid them” (Rom. 16:17). 


John Calvin listed the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments as the third most important element, in 
cataloguing his four major areas of concern, 
regarding Christianity and the ecclesiastical Re- 
formation of his day, writing, 


If it be inquired, then, by what things chiefly the 
Christian religion has a standing existence amongst 
us, and maintains its truth, it will be found that the 
following two not only occupy the principal place, 
but comprehend under them all the other parts, and 
consequently the whole substance of Christianity: 
this is, a knowledge, first, of the mode in which 
God is duly worshipped; and, secondly, of the 
source from which salvation is to be obtained. 
When these are kept out of view, though we may 
glory in the name Christians, our profession is 
empty and vain. After these come the sacraments 
and the government of the church... (The Necessity 
of Reforming the Church [Presbyterian Heritage 
Publications, 1544, reprinted 1995], p. 15). 


Second Reformation thought on church com- 
munion is clearly echoed in the words of the 
Reformed Presbytery, in 1876, when they de- 
clared, 


In this age of boasted charity, but really “detestable 
neutrality and indifferency,’ it is an irksome and 
painful task, but a duty, thus to bear testimony 
against churches, in which are to be found, no 
doubt, many precious sons and daughters of the 
Lord Almighty. But personal piety never was, nor 
possibly can be, the condition of fellowship in the 
visible church. To think so, and say so, is one of 
the most popular delusions of the present day. It 
puts the supposed pious man, speaking his experi- 
ence, in the place of God, speaking his sovereign 
will in the Bible. This is the height of impiety. 
(Act, Declaration, and Testimony for the Whole of 
Our Covenanted Reformation, p. 175) 


These testimonies remain true today (and 
maybe even more so), as the close communion 
doctrine of the Reformation continues to be 
much misunderstood and even more maligned. 
The false ecumenists (and theological egalitari- 
ans and pluralists) of our day continue to batter 
away at this foundation of the Reformation 
doctrine of the church — while even many of 
those that profess to be the heirs of the Refor- 
mation are found to be ignorant regarding this 


point. Any doctrine of communion which does 
not take into account the biblical command to 
“be .of one mind (Ci, RO 1) O77 aoe 
Wal Nga 0 Lame Waa Mien od nF nc eats ad "1 aes Ja bes 
corporate, visible level is skewed from the be- 
ginning. In short, latitudinarian schemes of 
open communion (which only include the so- 
called “essentials” of the faith) are schismatic 
(i.e. 1f we do not confuse “schism” with 
“separation’’). 


As Dodson notes, in his Open Letter to an 
RPCNA Elder, one should not 


confuse ‘schism’ with ‘separation.’ They are not 
the same thing. John Brown, of Haddington, states, 
‘that schism in scripture, chiefly, if not solely, rep- 
resents alienation of affection, and disagreement 
among those who continue the same joint atten- 
dance on the ordinances of the gospel,’ 1 Cor. 
12:25; 1:10. Augustine said, ‘It is not a different 
faith makes schismatics, but a broken society of 
communion.’ In no place, in the Bible, does the 
word ‘schism’ appear to signify ‘visible separa- 
tion.’ Error in doctrine, corruption in wor- 
ship and tyranny in discipline, render 
separation unavoidable, to escape the sin 
of schism. Your conception of what constitutes 
‘schism’ is that of Rome. If ‘schism’ is 
‘separation;’ and “There is no precedent for schism 
[re: separation] in the Bible;’ then, on what basis 
did Protestants leave Rome? Every Reformer owned 
that Rome is, in some sense, a Church of Christ. 
After all, that man of sin is seated in the ‘temple of 
God,’ as they taught (emphasis added). 


Schismatic schemes promoting open commu- 
nion (of which paedocommunion is presently at 
the head), attempt to “dumb down” (to a greater 
or lesser degree) the requirements for partaking 
at the Lord’s table. Loose and latitudinarian 
schemes of communion lead to churches that 
stand for little — or nothing — over time; 
while a Scripturally regulated close communion 
tends to the exact opposite end. Anderson 
makes this very point in his preface to this 
book, “corruption is the native consequence of 
latitudinarian schemes, (while) scriptural order 
in sacramental communion tends to make the 
visible church a heaven on earth to the faithful, 
terrible as an army with banners to her ene- 


mies, and to her King and Head for a name, for 
a praise and for glory.” 


If you love the purity and peace of Christ’s 
church and agree with the words of John 
Calvin, when he wrote, “We are only contend- 
ing about the true and lawful constitution of the 
church, required in the communion not only of 
the sacraments (which are the signs of profes- 
sion) but also especially of doctrine” 
(Unstitutes, 4.2.12), then you will find a meaty 
meal in Alexander and Rufus — for the author 
not only deals with the larger questions related 
to church communion, but also weaves into the 
fabric of this book many specific threads relat- 
ing to practical applications and doctrinal con- 
troversies. Moreover, notwithstanding a couple 
of peculiar doctrinal foibles originating from 
the Seceder camp, in opposition to the 
Covenanters (especially regarding civil gov- 
ernment and some points of the law), a plethora 
of subjects relative to the Reformed view of 
communion, church union, testimony-bearing, 
etc., are all dealt with here — and these points 
are given the kind of attention (along with 
Scriptural and historical accuracy) that will be 
greatly appreciated among those familiar with 
the precise views of the “old dissenters” of 
Scottish origin. 


Additionally, Anderson is not shy about pro- 
claiming the fact that Scripture teaches that anti- 
Calvinists (i.e. Romanists, Pelagians, Armini- 
ans, Amyraldians, etc.), anti-paedobaptists, 
anti-regulativists, and a host of others that deny 
the apostolic faith (at points related to the doc- 
trine, worship, government and discipline of 
the church), should be barred from the table of 
the Lord (arguing a fortiori from Math. 5:23- 
24); but, he is also careful to distinguish be- 
tween the Popish and Prelatical views of ex- 
communication (which equate excommunica- 
tion with a sentence to hell) and the Calvinistic 
view which recognizes that those who are 
among the elect can at times come under the 
sentence of excommunication. For example, 
Greg Price has noted (in a forthcoming book 
on the visible church and separation) that 
"Calvin distinguishes between anathema and 
excommunication. The former sentences 
one to hell, the latter puts one outside the fel- 
lowship of the church" (cf. Calvin's Institutes 
4.12.10). Samuel Rutherford makes the same 
distinction in his Survey of the Survey of that 
Summe of Church Discipline (1658) comment- 
ing on | Cor. 16:22 and 1 Cor. 5, as does 
James Fraser of Brae, on page 210, in The 
Lawfulness and Duty or Separation from Cor- 
rupt Ministers and Churches (1744). 


It is also not without significance that Ander- 
son's contendings can be seen to be nothing 
more than classic second Reformation teaching 
regarding fencing the Lord's table. Samuel 
Rutherford comments, 


Because the Churches take not care, that Ministers 
be savoury and gracious; from Steermen all Apos- 
tasie and rottenness begin. O if the Lord would 
arise and purge his House in Scotland! As for 
Church-members, they ought to be holy; and 
though all baptized be actu primo members, yet 
such as remain habitually ignorant after admoni- 
tion, are to be cast out, and though they be not cast 
out certainly, as paralytick or rottened members 
cannot discharge the functions of life: So those that 
are scandalous, ignorant, malignant, unsound in 
faith, lose their rights of Suffrages in election of 
Officers, and are to be debarred from the Seals. Nor 
can we defend our sinful practise in this: it were our 
wisdom to repent of our taking in the Malignant 
party, who shed the blood of the people of God, and 
obstructed the work of God, into places of Trust in 
the Church State, and the Army, contrary to our 
Covenants, they continuing still Enemies (Survey 
of the Survey..., p. 373). 


This is confirmed throughout The Acts of the 
General Assemblies of the Church of Scotland, 
From the Year 1638 to the Year 1649 Inclu- 
sive. Here is a partial lists of offences recorded 
in The Acts... for which people were disci- 
plined: innovations in worship; neglecting daily 
family worship; Sabbath breaking; covenant re- 
fusing, covenant breaking and speaking against 
the national covenants; Arminianism; celebrat- 
ing man-ordained holydays (e.g. Christmass); 
familiar fellowship with those excommuni- 
cated; promoting, countenancing, hearing or 
accepting false church government and unlaw- 
ful ministers (whether Popish, Episcopal or 
sectarian [Independent]); slander; contumacy, 
etc. 


Furthermore, recognizing Calvin’s (biblical) 
distinctions concerning the visible church 
(distinguishing between the visible church as to 
essence and the visible as to constitution, 
cf. Calvin’s Institutes 4.2.12), Anderson 
writes: 


The catholic church comprehends all that profess 
the true religion. There is a lawful and necessary 
division of it into sections in respect of local situa- 
tion. But when a number of people, bearing the 
Christian name, combine together as a distinct so- 
ciety, for the purpose of maintaining and propagat- 
ing doctrines and practices, which, instead of be- 
longing to the true religion, are contrary to it; they 
ought not, considered as such a combination, to be 
called a lawful section of the catholic church (i.e. 
constitutionally, according to their public character 
and profession—RB). It is not denied, that they be- 
long to the catholic church (in as far as they, as in- 


ho 


dividuals, profess the truth—RB); but it is denied. 
that there ought to be any such section or division 
in it. Thus, there ought to be no section of the 
catholic church, having for the peculiar end of its 
distinct subsistence, the support of episcopal hier- 
archy, unknown in the Scripture, of the propaga- 
tion of antipaedobaptism, or of anti-scriptural doc- 
trine, in opposition to that of God’s election, re- 
demption, effectual calling and the conservation of 
his people, as delivered in the scripture; or for the 
Support of ways and means of divine worship not 
found in Scripture. If the catholic visible church 
were brought to a suitable discharge of her duty, 
she would abolish all such sections. But no society 
ought to be called such an unlawful section, while 
it can be shown that it subsists as a separate soci- 
ety for no other end, than for the maintaining of 
something in the doctrine, worship or government 
of the church which belongs to the Christian reli- 
gion as delivered in the word of God, or for exhibit- 
ing a testimony against prevailing errors and cor- 
ruptions which the scripture requires the catholic 
church to condemn. Such a profession of any party 
of Christians is no sectarian profession; and a 
union with them is not a sectarian, but properly a 
Christian union; and, being cordial and sincere, is a 
union in Christ; and communion upon the ground 
of this union is truly Christian communion. On 
the other hand, however much of our holy religion 
any body of Christians hold in common with 
others, and however many of them we may charita- 
bly judge to be saints, yet while their distinguish- 
ing profession is contrary to the word of God, 
communion with them, as a body so distinguished, 
is sectarian communion; as it implies a union 
with them in that which ought to be rejected by the 
whole catholic church (pp. 10-11, emphasis added). 


Furthermore, commenting on “Alexander’s” 
latitudinarian contention that Calvin would have 
tolerated Arminians and idolaters at the Lord’s 
table (which together comprise the two main 
areas of Calvin’s concern for ecclesiastical Re- 
formation, as cited at the head of this sum- 
mary), “Rufus” replies, 


Considering that the Arminian scheme includes 
some of the most pernicious errors of Popery, how 
reproachful it is to the memory of Calvin, to call 
such a base proposal, his plan revived and prose- 
cuted? Did Mr. Calvin ever speak of independent 
churches in the one church of Christ? Or of pro- 
moting union, by holding sacramental communion 
with the professed teachers of false doctrine, as ev- 
ery Arminian teacher is, or with the professed de- 
fenders of superstition in the worship of God? By 
no means (p. 159). 


Moreover, it is a well documented fact that the 
Genevan Presbytery of Calvin’s day, in 1536, 
sought to excommunicate anyone who would 
not swear an oath to uphold the Reformed doc- 
trine as it was set forth in their Confession of 
Faith. 


T.H.L. Parker writes, 


Since the evangelical faith had only recently been 
preached in the city, and there were still many Ro- 
manists, the ministers also urged excommunication 
on the grounds of failure to confess the faith. The 
Confession of faith, which all the citizens and in- 
habitants of Geneva... must promise to keep and to 
hold had been presented to the Council on 10 
November 1536. Let the members of the Council 
be the first to subscribe and then the citizens, “in 
order to recognize those in harmony with the 
Gospel and those loving rather to be of the king- 
dom of the pope than of the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ.”” Those who would not subscribe were to be 
excommunicated (John Calvin: A Biography, p. 
63). 


Furthermore, those who would not submit to 
“Calvin’s” close communion were not only 
proceeded against with negative ecclesiastical 
sanctions, but they came under negative civil 
sanctions also. 


Mike Wagner, in Up From Reconstructionism, 
states, 


John Calvin, during the First Reformation, showed 
that he supported the concept of Covenanted Re- 
formation by requiring all the residents of Geneva 
to take an oath in support of the Reformation. The 
“Register of the Council of 24” of Geneva notes as 
follows: 


12 November 1537. It was reported that yesterday 
the people who had not yet made their oath to the 
reformation were asked to do so, street by street; 
whilst many came, many others did not do so. No 
one came from the German quarter. It was decided 
that they should be commanded to leave the city if 
they did not wish to swear to the reformation 
(Johnston, Pamela, and Bob Scribner. 1993. The 
Reformation in Germany and Switzerland, Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, p. 138). 


Now, it should be obvious to those who know 
the commandments of God that an honest man 
cannot swear an oath to uphold a confession 
that he does not believe. To do so, even if the 
man disagrees with only one point of the con- 
fession, is to violate both the third and ninth 
commandments — and to play the Jesuit (see 
the Westminster Larger Catechism on the duties 
required and the sins forbidden concerning the 
third and ninth commandments; these can be 
found as questions and answers 112, 113, 
144, and 145). Such false swearing is also, by 
definition, perjury (I wonder how many per- 
jured officers reside in Presbyterian and Re- 
formed churches today?). To encourage others 
to so swear 1s subornation to perjury. These are 
all serious sins in themselves and all worthy of 
excommunication and civil penalties — as the 
Genevan Reformers rightly taught and prac- 
ticed. 


In Alexander and Rufus close communion is 
also shown (as above) to be God’s ordained 
method of promoting truth, unity and Refor- 
mation; not destroying it, as the ignorant and 
scandalous claim, 


The term sectarian, the favorite watch-word of this 
author, tends to divert the attention from the matter 
in dispute. The question is, whether a church’s re- 
fusing to have sacramental communion with such 
as openly avow their opposition to one or more ar- 
ticles of her scriptural profession has such effects as 
are now mentioned? Does this refusal break up the 
unity of the church at large? By no means. The 
truths of God’s word constitute the bond of unity in 
the catholic church; so far as they are publicly pro- 
fessed and preserved in the doctrine, worship, and 
government of the several particular churches. 
Hence it is evident, that what breaks up the peace 
of the catholic church, is not the faithfulness of 
particular churches in refusing, but their laxness in 
granting sacramental communion to the avowed 
opposers of undoubted truths of God’s word, as ex- 
hibited in the public profession of any of the 
churches, every instance of this laxness tending to 
weaken the bond of their union. Does refusing 
sacramental communion with the avowed opposers 
of the truths of God, publicly professed by a partic- 
ular church, chill the warmth of love to the catholic 
church? surely no: for it is manifestly the interest 
of the catholic church that every particular church 
should hold these truths in her public profession, 
and not tolerate opposition to them in her commu- 
nion. Hence it must give sincere pleasure to a lover 
of the catholic church to see a particular church uni- 
formly faithful in refusing church communion to 
open opposers of any one of the truths of God con- 
tained in her public profession... Does the faithful- 
ness of a particular church, in refusing to have 
sacramental communion with the open opposers of 
any article of her scriptural profession, hinder her 
from using any means appointed in the word of 
God for promoting his spiritual kingdom? This is 
so far from being the case, that this refusal is sup- 
posed and implied in the use of several proper 
means for that end; such as, a church’s contending 
for the whole truth exhibited in her public profes- 
sion; the judicial assertion of the truths of God’s 
word, and the judicial condemnation of the contrary 
errors; committing the word to faithful men, who 
will teach others the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, according to the public profession or tes- 
timony of the church, in due subordination to the 
holy scriptures; recognising the solemn engage- 
ments, which the church has come under to pre- 
serve whatever measure of reformation has been at- 
tained. These means, which are certainly appointed 
in the word of God, cannot be sincerely used by any 


particular church, unless she be careful, that such as 
are avowed and obstinate opposers of any article of 
her scriptural profession, may not be received into, 
or continued in her communion. Whilst these 
means, of our Lord’s appointment, are willfully 
neglected, we have little ground to expect the Di- 
vine blessing on such other means as men may pre- 
tend, to use for the advancement of his spiritual 
kingdom (pp. 92-93). 


To see how closely this mirrors Calvin's 
teaching, see pages 126 to 135 in The Neces- 
sity of Reforming the Church (Presbyterian 
Heritage Publications’ edition). 


Anderson also does an excellent job concern- 
ing: Calvin’s plan for promoting a union 
among the churches (p. 15Iff.); the place of 
confessions and confessional subscription (pp. 
85, 179); covenanting (p. 358-384); separation 
(p. 92, 132); worship (pp. 10-13 988 Ten 07, 
142, 155, 161-164, 456ff., etc.); the marks of 
the church (p. 132ff.); uniformity (pp. 7, 103, 
168, 205); the Westminster Assembly (p. 
169ff); the Dutch views (158f.); distinctions 
between essentials and non-essentials (p. 168); 
the so-called “glorious revolution” of 1688 (p. 
263); the French Reformed churches (p. 156); 
the covenanted Reformation (p. 253); discipline 
(p. 103); attainments (pp. 11, 93, 137, 162ff., 
206, etc.); the government of the church (p. 
123); the so-called “Apostle’s creed” (pp. 100- 
104); the Belgic Confession (pp. 135-138); 
councils in the ancient church (p. 104); the Do- 
natists (p. 112); the forsaking of sin, false 
doctrine, and false teachers (pp. 92, 132); oc- 
casional hearing (p. 83); Owen against open 
communion (p. 207); sectarianism (p. 92); and 
much, much more. On the topic of church and 
sacramental communion you are unlikely to 
find many other books with as much solid in- 
formation. Recommended for advanced study 
only. Indexed, 518 pages. 


FORMAT AND PRICE: (Rare bound 
photocopy) $99.95-80%=$19.99 (Canadian 
funds, plus 13% postage & handling). 
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5. A Modest Apology for the Conduct of Seceders, in Refusing to Join in 
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Departed from the Purity of Reformation Once Attained to in these King- 
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War Against the Idols 


Ihe Reformation of Worship 
from Erasmus to Calvin 


by Carlos M. N. Eire 


6) lie ATTACKS of Iconoclasts upon Popish images have often been regarded as the 
activities of extremists on the fringe of the Protestant Reformation. Yet, the Reformation 
was not merely a struggle over the doctrine of justification; it was a battle for the proper 
worship of the living God. Carlos Eire demonstrates that the Continental Reformers issued a 
preeminent call to purge Romish corruptions from worship; and, thus, iconoclasm was an 
integral part of the program to Reform worship. 

Eire gives special attention to the writings of John Calvin, showing that the call for simple, 
biblical worship was central to Calvin’s message — not a peripheral matter. “Calvin considered 
the struggle against idolatry to be an unending task, and thought the situation of sixteenth- 
century evangelicals paralleled that of the ancient Israelites: They were the chosen few, 
surrounded by peoples immersed in idolatry and supersution. Like their Old Testament 

_forebears, sixteenth-century Reformed Chrisuans had to be prepared to deal with the conta- 
gion of idolatry. Even in a Reformed community, Calvin insisted, it was necessary to speak to 
the faithful about the corruption around them, lest they become complacent. As had been the 
case with the Israelites, purity of worship was expected to be the primary response to the 
covenant between God and his people; and for Calvin the true Chnsuan church always had to 
be reminded of the fact that it had been rescued from idolatry. This means, of course, that 
Calvin regarded the Church as a sort of real, spiritual nationhood, and that he expected 
commitment to the purity of the covenant to eclipse any allegiances that opposed it... .” 


(pp. 255-56). 


Moreover, Calvin manifests a consistent Op- 
position to the attitude of persons called 
“Nicodemites” — a term applied to compromisers 
who said it was permissible to attend the Mass, 
and other rites of corrupt worship, as long as they 
did not approve of these corruptions within their 
hearts. “Calvin was struggling against an atu- 
tude, then, that separated interior belief from 
outward worship” (pp. 256-57). Calvin denounces 
this ungodly, compromising behavior. 

Additionally, Carlos Eire gives attention to 
the role of the laity in the iconoclast controver- 
sies. He shows that the effort to reform worship 
came not merely from pastors and princes, but 
also from the vigorous demands of laymen. 

The issues treated in War Against the Idols 
are especially timely for our own era. Today, 
“conservative” Presbyterian churches are being 
inundated by attempts to modify worship. Some 
efforts to impose liturgical renewal, which come 
under the guise of “reform,” are actually a return 
to corrupt ceremonies and rituals espoused by 
Rome — and rejected by the Reformers. The 
_ Popish argument that images are the “books of 
the laity” is but slightly modified, when profess- 
ing Protestants advocate the use of “pictures of 
Jesus” as effective tools for teaching children about 
God. Other people want to make worship more 
“relevant” by including drama, dance, and puppet 
shows. Even among the most “Reformed” 
churches of our day, crosses are routinely dis- 
played in places of worship. Within the last de- 
cade, we have even witnessed the sad spectacle of 
Presbyterian office-bearers arguing that atten- 
dance of the Mass is simply a matter of liberty of 
conscience. 

: Yes, contemporary Protestants have drifted 

far from the teachings of the Reformation. Eire’s 
book helps to restore an historic perspective from 
which to evaluate modern trends. 

Indirectly, this book also does much to dis- 
pel false assertions that a sharp distinction ex- 
isted between the “Continental Reformers” and 
the Scottish Reformation, over the regulative 
principle of worship. In our own day, critics have 
claimed that the Westminster Standards are 


skewed, due to the influence of the Scottish Com- 
missioners and Puritanism; these criucs assert 
that the Westminster Standards embrace much 
stricter views of worship than the Continental 
Reformers. This notion is unfounded. In fact, 
by Eire’s account, the Continental Reformation 
easily anticipates the doctrine of Westminster: 
that the law of God requires “the disapproving, 
detesting, opposing, all false worship; and, 
according to each one’s place and calling, 
removing it, and all monuments of idolatry” 
(Larger Catechism, #108). 

Of course, Lutheranism and Anglicanism 
embrace much laxer views on worship than either 
the Swiss or the Scots; but that is not the matter 
of debate. Although it is not a part of Eire’s thesis 
to prove the point, his book illustrates the 
essential unity between the Swiss and the Scots, 
between Geneva and Westminster, as regards the 
scriptural law of worship. 

Eire includes a discussion of the magistrate’s 
role in reform. He also treats the right of subjects 
to resist tyranny, especially when tyrants seek to 
impose corrupt worship upon their subjects. 

This is a remarkable book. Readers may 
quibble with a few scattered comments by the 
author. But on the whole, it is obvious that Eire 
has proven his main points. Another reviewer 
has written: “Iconoclasm has long been regarded 
merely as an unforninate early outburst, a side- 
effect as it were of the Reformation in the aiues. 
Eire has now raised it to the level of those other 
basic tenets which marked both the liberating 
strength and the disciplining rigor of the re- 
formed tradition.” ) 

Wer Against the Idols contains a clear struc- 
ture, as listed in the table of contents. The book 
contains a short index. This is a scholarly volume. 
Pastors and educated laymen will be able to read 
the main text with great profit. There are numer- 
ous foomotes, often in French or German, which 
provide additional resources for those given to 
academic pursuits. 


Carlos M. N. Eire is Associate Professor of 
Religious Studies at the University of Virginia. 
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